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India’s Parliament at Delhi. 


Foreword, 

, Eor the first time since the bi-cameral Legislature took the place of 
the old Imperial Legislative Council the Council of State and' the Legds- 
Foreword. lative Assembly met on different dates and His 
Excellency the Viceroy conse(jiiently addressed them 
, 'separated. The Assembly met on the 20th Jamiary and the Council of 
StatCj after the new elections, on the 8th February 1926. The attend- 
ance in both the Chambers was as good as in any previous Session and as 
the following pages will show, the Session was one of the heaviest 
Reference has been made in past numbers of this publication to the 
manner in which in spite of controversies the atmosphere of both Houses 
continued to be friendly and also to the fact that the two main non-official 
parties, namely, the Swarajists and the Independents, did not always see 
eye to eye or unite in voting against the Government. A new develop- 
ment, however, occurred last Session when on the 8th March the Swarajists 
withdrew in a body from the Legislative Assembly. The circumstances 
under which the withdrawal took place will be discussed later, but so far 
as it affected the relations between the officials and the non-officials it 
might be mentioned that if social functions are any evidence of the con- 
tinuance of friendly feeling such evidence was afforded in a largely attend- 
ed At-Home which was given by the Leader of the Swaraj Party the very 
week the withdrawal took place and which both officials and non-officials 
attended. . 

Hu Eivcellenci/s address to the LegislaMnje Assembly. 

His Excelieiicy the Viceroy addressed the Legislative Assembly on 
the 20th January 1926. After welcoming the members and congratu- 
lating the new President on the verv important 
office to which he had been elected His Excellency 
referred to the message he had sent to His 
Majesty the King-Em.peror on Queen Alexandra’s death offering him on 
behalf of India the deepest sympathy. Relations with the Kingdoms 
of Afghanistan and Kepal and with other neighbours on the borders con- 
tinued to be friendly. General tranquillity on the Horth-West Erontier 
continued and steady progress was taking place towards pacification in 
Waziristan. His Excellency referred to the report of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the Sixth Session of the Assembly of the League of "Nations and 
to its importance because it strove to make clear the special interests of 
India in the League and the attitude which in the view of India’s dele- 
gates was best calculated to advance those interests and to give India a 
prominent position in the League* His Excellency also welcomed tb^ 
statement in the r^ort regarding the allocation of expenses and \>t 
appointments m Secretariat of the League, 
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As regards internal conditions in, India- His ExeellencT felt tliat tlie 
'cliange for tlie better in trade and -industry wliicli liad taken place in tlie 
last fire years liad been radical and conditions were settling down to a 
stable situation favourable to slow- but sure general progress. The staple/ 
industry of tbe country, agTieulture, bad been engaging :he lO/en- 

tiori/3f tlie (j-overiijiieiit for soiiie- time, and tbougb striking progress laid 
been iiiade in promoting/ tlie' science' of/ agriculture and iin r>al;iciiig 
iniproTemeiits, it seemed to be beyond dispute that in \ie\y of liie great 
importance of agi'/iiilTiire to India and of tbe large iiuinbern-'id' ilie popii- 
iatioii engaged in it tliere w’as room for even greater am! more erd-ensive 
co-ordination of effort towards agricultural improveiiieiit. The situation 
called for a remedy of a conipreliensiYe nature and it was cuii^idertal un- 
likely that a Central Board of Agriculture in India could carry out tlie 
precise objects wliicb must ' fair vritbin tbe .scope of the enquiry. li 
appeared to liis Excellency and bis. Goveniineiit tbat tlie ret]uircriieiits 
of tbe situation could only be .met by tbe appuiiirmeTit uf a Tluyal rnm- 
missioii wliicli sbould include ir embers from outride liuho |ii)s>es.>ing 
knowledge and experieiic’e of .agriculture in other cmintries os well as 
meinbers from India udtli local ' knowledge, of agriculture and rural 
economy and in full, sympatby witli tbe Indian a gri cull Tirol popuhition. 
His iSIajesty the King-Emperor bad approved tbe a|)poiiitineiit of a 11 oval 
Commission — 

Oeiieraily — 

to examine and report on the present conditions of agriciiltiire and 
rural economy in British India and to make rceomnieniia- 
tioiis for the improvenient of agriculture and the proiiiotion , 
of the w’elfare and prosperity of the rural population; 

nnd ill particular, to investigate — 

((/) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agriciiltiire 
and veterinary research, experiment, ileiiionstratiuii and 
education, for the compilation of agTieiiltiiral statistics, foi',,. 
the introduction of new or better crops and for improvement 
ill agricultural practice, dairy fanning and the bi’ecdiiig of 
stock; 

{h) the existing methods of transport and markeiing of agiiciil- 

tiiral produce and stock; 

(a) the method bj^ which agricultural operaiions are financed and 
credit alforded to agriculturists ; 

Id) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the -welfare of 
the agricultural population and to make recomineiiclations. 

It will not be within tbe scope of tbe Commission’s duties to examine the 
existing system of laiid-ownersbip and tenancy, or of the assessment of 
land-revenue and irrigation charges, or the existing division of functions 
between tbe Government of India and the Local Goveriiiiients. But the 
Ooiiimissioii shall be at lilierty to suggest means whereby the activities 
of the Government of India may Best be co-ordinated and to indicate 
directions in wliicb tbe Government of 'India may usefully siipplenient 
the activities of Local Governments/’ • 

■ ■■■■■'' In His Excellency’s view this-'-decisipn;embodied n gieasure of cardinal 
importance aM it could bring nothing but- advantage to the country as a ■ 
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wliole and to tliose classes of people . wiose interests must always' fee ; of 
siipreiiie importance to botli.tke -Central, and tke Provincial. Go'vernments. ' 
Tiiriiiiig to tlie position of Indians, in Sontli, Africa , wliicli was causing' . 
, Coveniiiieiit most anxious tliouglit-. His Excellency remarked tkat approxi- 
•nuuely 102^000 among tke Indian community in Soiitk- Africa were Soiitk, 
Afrk'an born and descendants . of indentured labourers in .Ratal.. wko ka,-d. 
been permitted to settle in tke country on tke , expiration of- ^^keir 
: iiidentiires. 'Tke ■ disabilities wkick kad 'been imposed upon. Indians-, 
tkere^were .of .... a serious and varied nature and'.embraced galling, social - 
disabilities, 'restrictions on tke- acquisition of political and ■ municipal ' 
frail ckise except in tke. Cape, regulations regarding inter-provincial 
movements, licensing laws and restrictions on tke acquisition of 
land. Tkere kad been continuous progress in legislation in Soiitk 
Africa prejudicial to tke position of Indians and tending to make 
it increasingly clifBcult for tkem to prosper or even to exist in 
tke Doniiiiioii. Against tliis legislation His Excellency's Go vernment 
kad made repeated representations witk varying degrees of success. But 
fiirtker anti- Asiatic leg'islation kad been recently intro diiced and was 
pending before tke ITiiion Parliament. It proposed to empower urban 
autliorifies compulsorily to segregate Indians and to confine tlieir riglits 
-of trading and of acquiring property to tke limits of tke areas assigned to 
litem. Tlie Bill contained fiirtker restrictive provisions regarding tke 
■acnuiriiig *or leasing of kind outside tke coastal belt in Ratal, immigra- 
lioii, importation of. wives and families and: inter-provincial movements. . ■ 
Indian sentiment liad alwa 3 "s been strenuoiisljr opposed to compulsory 
segi‘egation as inflicting a racial stigma and tke. legislation, pending was 
felt to be a breach of the Smiits-Gandki agreement and a repudiation of 
a policy believed to have been establislied on tke recommendations of tke 
Asiatic Enquirt’ Committee. Tke principle of segregation liad been 
denounced hy tke Government of India; and in Keium. His Majesty's 
GoTerumeut liad decided that it was not to be applied hi townships. ^ Tke 
pi-inciple of tke Bill appeared to tke Goveinnient of India to be radical!}" 
objectionable and tlie aversion to that policj" kad been intensified by 
Dr. Mailin' s statement that tke measure was based on tke general proposi- 
tion that tke Indian was an alien in tke Union and no solution of^ tke 
question would be acceptable unless it resulted in a. very consider- 
able 3 ‘eduction of the Indian population. Tke Government of India 
kad kept His Majesty’s Government in continuous and close touch 
with tkeir general views on tke question and witk tke strength 
of the feeling vtluck the general disabilities imposed on Indians 
and particulariy tins measure had evoked. They kad also made 
it clear that they f ally sympathised wdtk tke sentiment wdiich all classes 
in India kad expressed on these questions. vSince April last tke Govern- 
ment of India kad been in continuous correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of the Union and kad repeatedly pressed upon tkem the need for a 
conference. Tke Union Government kad not been able to agree to a confer- 
ence, tkougli they were inclined to agree to one restricted to tke considera- 
tion of a more efikictive repatriation scheme to wkick tke Government of 
India on their part were unable to agree. A Deputation kad been sent 
to South Africa to collect information regarding tke economic and general 
position of Indians in the Union, , and tke Government of India still kept 
In view tke possibility of a conference to w^kick tliey attacked tke greatest* 
weight. Tke inieilm reports,;- received from tke Deputation kad given 
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LTOTermiient raliiable information and titey did not despair of persuading 
tKe Union Goveriimeiit that there, was .the 'strongest ground for a confer- 
ence, or, in the alte.rnatiye, for an enquiry before further Parliaiiieiitaiy 
steps %vere taken with regard to the pending legislation. His Excellency r 
highly commended the expedition with which the members of that Depu- 
tation had left India at very short notice. and-, emphasised that faced as 
the;^were with a critical situation they 'could not have delayed the depar- 
ture o,f that . Deputation when news, reached them that a Deputation was 
coming from South Africa to place its case.. in India. Moreoveiu the pur- 
poses of the two Deputations were not identical and the Deputation from 
South Africa had been able to supply the Goyernnient of India with facts 
of considerable importance and to explain, points which, in the absence 
of local information, might preyiously have been imperfectly appreciated 
or understood. The whole cpiestioii was at the m,oinent under negotiation 
ami Lord Heading asked the House t'o ha..Te confidence that GoTernnient 
were striving their utmost to fi.nd a ba-sis -of discussion with the Union 
Government before tlie latter were committed to the principle of the Bill. 
The GoTernment and the Mini.stry' of the Union were responsible to their 
electorate and they regarded this legislation .as. domestic in its character. 
In the view of the Government of, India, .however, far greater considera- 
tions were involved and they had an important bearing upon the Empire 
as a whole. ‘‘^The proposed measures are not in our view/^ said His 
Excellency, in accordance with those principles which bind the Empire 
together in comniiiiiity of sentiment, and we hope that this aspect of the 
proposals may yet commend itself to South African opinion. Even on 
the narrower issue of economic necessity we believe, from the information 
now received by u$, that the situation may be capable of adjustment in 
other ways.’’ His Excellency hoped that “ a cause which, as it appears 
to us, has reason and equity on its side will ultimately prevail.” It is 
gratifying to note that His Excellency was not hoping in vain becaiise 
the Union Government have agreed to a conference. 

Coming to the questions about to engage the attention of the Legis- 
lature, His Excellency referred to the demand for the abolition of the 
cotton excise duty and remarked that wdien a resolution was passed for 
its suspension in September last the Government' were not prepared on 
the insufficient data regarding the financial situation then available to 
commit themselves, but hj the end of November when the prospects of 
the year wuere more fully declared it appeared to them that no seuioiis 
financial risk would be incurred by suspending the duty and an Ordinance 
suspending the duty had accordingly been issued; and unless the financial 
position disclosed in the budget estimate substantially failed to confirm 
anticipations Goveriiiiient hoped to place before the Legislature proposals 
for the abolition of the duty. The decision was that of my Govern- 
ment,” said His Excellency, based upon financial considerations only, 
and there was no foundation for the statement that Government could not 
accept the proposal in September because the Secretary of State was 
opposed to it.” ■ His Excellency next referred to the very high regard 
and esteem in which the Judicial Committee of His Majesty’s Privy 
Council was universally held in India in connection with their Indian 
appellate w^ork, an impression which was in no small measure due to the 
^ tw’o distinguished members of that Committee who had brought their 
experience and knowledge of Indian law to bear upon the problems sub- 
mitted to them. In order to perpetuate the benefits bf 4he scheme it was 
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desired in future appointments to -secure persons from India of emineiit 
qualifications^ as regards knowledge and experience of Indian law and * 

• practice and it therefore- became necessary, to offer tbein adequate .emolu-- 
meiits. It was suggested that in future appointments the em,oliimeiit§ of 
each ^:)f the two members ^ should be <£4,000 per annum, half of which , , 
should be a, charge on Indian revenues - and proposals to this effect would , „ 
be placed before the Legislature. 

His Excellency testified to the lively interest the Assembly had taken ' 
in the railway policy of the Government and to the satisfa.ctory results ' 
which had arisen from the reorganisation of the Railway Department and , 
the separation of Railway from general finance. The Railways had '.been',- 
able satisfactorily to consolidate their financial position and it had 
become possible to make a beginning in the reduction of rates and fares. 

It hud become possible to establish a rates tribunal to adjudicate upon 
disputes between Railways and the public on questions of rates and farej» 
and a Rates Advisoiy Committee would at an early date be set up for tha 
pui’pose. 

Lord Reading reminded the House of Lord Birkenhead’s important 
pronouiicenient in the House of Lords and of the manner in which His 
Excellency himself had, on his return from England, striven to persuade 
the political leaders of India to grasp the hand of friendship and good 
will which *had been held out to them and to abandon the attitude of 
threat or menace. His Excellency had hoped that the leaders of Indian 
political thought might seize the opportunity afforded to them, that they 
might elect to comply with the request made and thus pave the way for 
an earlier appointment of the statutory Commission and for the inception 
of a new era in political relations between India and Government. But 
to his regret the realisation had fallen short of the extent of His Excel- 
lency’s hopes. So far, the appeals made with the object of promoting 
harmony and concord/’ said His Excellency, '' have failed to evoke that 
clear and definite response from India which should have been unmis- 
takeable in its manifestations and have left no room for douhts or ambi- 
guities. A more gbnerous response would, I feel sure, have evoked gener- 
ous action. The heart of Britain would have been won by immediate and 
sympathetic acceptance of the advances she had made and a nevr situation 
would have been created based upon mutual trust and good-will.” His 
Excellency believed that there was the beginning of the growth of better 
relations bnt he wished that the evidence had been more marked. There 
was some improvement in the general attitude, the tone and temper of poli- 
ticians towards Government, but here again His Excellency wished that 
it had been more definite and unmistakeable and also . more general.” 
His Excellency willingly recognised that in the course of the debate on the 
Government resolution relating to the Mud diman Committee Report 
individual opinions had been expressed suggestive of a desire to meet 
Government’s advance but the language of the resolution admitted of no 
doubt as to the intentions of those who had supported it by their vote. 
His Excellency’s scrutiny of the terms did not afford the desired encour- 
agement to those who were seeking evidence of greater co-operation and 
good-wilL Concluding, His Excellency said, There is, however, yet 
time for a more satisfactory response. In the ensuing Session, as the 
proceedings of this Assembly devclopj I trust there may be found a cleai 
manifestation of attitude as generous and as well-intentioned as I 
verily believe was that which prompted the appeal. I^^all continue to 
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watcli eveiits liere and tliroiiglioiit the -coirntry witli deep interest, anti 
it is inT earnest prayer that the hopes, to which I still eliiig', may not he 
disappointed, and that a new era'., may dawn in Indian prog’ress— an era, 
of more syni pathetic understanding, more : 'widespread mist and more 
imiYersal goochwill/’ 

His Excellency the Ticeroy a.ddress;e'd the Council of State op the lUli 
February 1926. It was in order to mark his , regard for tlie iin|)orraiit 

position . of ' the Ghamber and his esttnun for tiiCf 

‘9 ti« people nnJ the 

tration it had rendered Hi the past that liis Excei" 
lenoy desired to offer welcome and encouragement to those to wlioiry it 
would now fall to carry on the 'traditions of the Chamber and to exercise 
the influence assigned' to 'it by the Constitiitioii. In the Council liis 
Excellency saw a niiinber of old a.cqtiaiiitances who had been menibers of 
the first Council of State and had displayed the high qualities of experi- 
ence, sobriety of judgmeni, sense of duty and deTotion to the best interests 
of India., Then there were the new me.mbers with some of wdioiii His 
Excellency had already formed personal acquaintance and others who 
were kiiowm. to him by the record- of their 'public w'ork. His Excellency 
eoiigratiilated them all o^i the wide fiield of interest and activity wlvieli 
their election to the Council of State opened to them and expressed his 
confidence that he could rely upon them in their actions to beur in mind 
the weighty responsibilities assigned to that Chaiiibei*. 

In connection with the position of Indians in South Africa, Lord 
Reading appreciated the action of the Legislative Assembly in postponing 
the discussion of the resolution on the subject because debate at that 
moment might have prejudiced the delicate and critical negotiations 
which were then proceeding. His Excellency asked the Legislature to 
have a little further patience. 

Dealing with the Royal Commission on Agriculture, His Excellencv 
referred to the lively interest the Council of State had taken in the subject 
because resolutions with the object of increasing agricultural prodiietiTity 
and improving the economic conditions of the rural population had been 
passed on a motion of Sardar Jogendra Singh in July 1923 and March 
1924 and of Mr, Setlma in February 19241 His Excellency strongly 
repudiated the suggestion that there was any dark political motive in the 
appointment of the Commission. His Excellency^’s Government had had 
under their consideration the adoption of a new' policy regarding opium 
exports from India in accordance with the trend of opinion in a number 
of other countries and with the views which had been freely expressed in 
India. They had carefully examined the new obligations under Article 1 
of the Protocol to the Convention of the Second Opium Conference at 
Geneva and as a result they Lad come to the conclusion that in order at 
once to iiilfil their international obligations and to obviate the complica- 
tions that might arise from^the delicate. and invidious task of attempting 
to sit in judgin.ent on the internal policy of other Governments, it was 
desirable that they should declare publicly their intention to reduce pro- 
gressively i he exports of opium from 'India so as to extinguish them 
altogether within a definite period',: except as regards exports of opium 
for strictly medical purposes., ' Government' further proposed to discon- 
' tihue altogether the^system of auction sales of opium in India as soon as 
the agreement for direct sale, which was. 'being negotlaiied with the Gov- 
ernment of Fre n.ch Indo China, was, concluded. 
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The of taking tlie'first -steps towards. tlie creation of an Iiidiaii 

Xavy had heeii tinder the consideration o.f GoYernineiit for some, timej. and 
t this was one of the tasks to which. Lord E-awlinson had devoted, niiich of 
*his time and energy. The intention of Goveriinient had been strengthen- 
ed In- the strong recoininendation of the .Mercantile Marine Committee tO: 
reorganise the Loyal Indian Marine. on the- .lines, of. a combatant ^' iiaval ■ ' 
force and tliey had decided during the last cold weather to invite a Coni- 
iiiitteo under the Presidency of Lord llawlinson with Vice-Admiial 
lliehnojiid and Sir Ehupendra Xath. Mitra as members to- formnlate ■ 
iletiniie proposals. The Committee’s reco.m.mendations had been accepted! 
in general principle by the Government of India and forwarded to the 
Secretary of State for approval. The .Viceroy announced the decision of 
His Majesty's Government in the following terms : — 

Subject to the necessary legislation being effected, it has been decided to recon- 
struct the Eoyai Indian Marine as a combatant force to enable India to enter upon 
the first stage of her naval development, and ultimately to undertake her own naval 
defence. Subject to the approval of His Majesty the King Emperor, the service 
will be known as the Royal Indian Np'y and will fly the White Ensign. Its func- 
tions in peace time will be as defined in paragraph 3 of the Report of Lord Rawlin- 
son’s Ooininittee. Its most important aspect in the early^ stages will be that of a 
training squadron. It will train the personnel for service in war. For this purpose 
it will become from the first a sea-going force. In addition in peace time its func- 
tions will include the services required by the Government of India in the Indian 
Ocean and Persian Gulf, the organisation of naval defence at ports, marine survey 
in the Indian Ocean and mavine transport work for the Government of India. The 
fleet will consist, in its first stage of development, of the vessels enumerated in para- 
graph 4 of the report. The inauguration of the Royal Indian Navy will be entrusted 
to the personnel oi the existing service, subject to any necessaT 3 ' readjustment of 
cadres, and Indian gentlemen will be eligible to hold commissioned rank in that 
seridce. The changes which this policy involves will be carried out as soon as an 
agreement has been reached, in consultation with the Admirality, and with other 
authorities wliose expert advice and assistance will be necessary, on detailed ques- 
tions of administration, organisation and finance.^’ 

The decision embodied an important principle and would afford oppor- 
tunities for fulfilling India’s ambition of defending her coasts, her har- 
bours and her commerce. To the imagination of those who understood 
theTraditions of the British Navy the privilege of flying the White Ensign 
would appeal with special significance. India was thereby admitted at 
the outset of her naval career to share in the record of centuries of proud 
and gallant traditions for which that Ensign stood. That privilege car- 
ried wu'th. it the great responsibility of rendering service worthy of the 
honour conferred and His Excellency felt sure that it would be 'courage- 
ously undertaken as a vital part of India’s natural ambition and hope. 
To Indians a new and honourable career of national service had been 
opened and His Excellency looked to those who might elect to set out on 
this career to use every effort to fit themselves for their task to foster an 
esiyrit de corps and to found in India those traditions of high efficiency 
and courage which the pages of history commemorated as the proud pos- 
session of the Navy of Great Britain. Much constructive work remained 
to be done before there was a Royal Indian Navy in being. But from 
the preliminary estimates it appeared that the creation of the Indian* 
Navy in its initial stages was not. expected to involve any large additicm 
to public expenditure. 

His Excellency ^nounced that he had offered the presidency of the 
Bates Advisory OLmmittee to Sir Narasimha Sarma who had agreed to 
serve in that capacity and His Excellency was confident this appoint- 
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..ment "would, be. welcomed both by the .Cbamber , and . by tlie pmH.ic 
■■ ge,EeraIiy.. 

His Excellency felt sure that .lie could rely on the meiabers of tlna * 
present Council ol States for the sain.e me.asiire of support and help that he' 
had received from the members of the late Council^ not only for the work 
they had performed in the Chamber itself 'but for the eiuinenT .services 
individual members of the Chamber had rendered on important Com- 
mittees and CoiiimissioBs, 

His Excellency remarked that when he had last addressed the Chamber 
he had expressed his gratification that his observations to the Indian 
Legislature at the opening of the previous Session had been correctly 
understood in the Coimcii of Sia-te and that his desire to see a spirit of 
more friendly co-operation and good-wull had been appreciated. By the 
evidence of a spirit of this character an earlier appointment of the statu- 
tory Commission might have been secured and a better political atmos* 
phere would have come into existence and prevailed at the time the Com- 
mission commenced its inquiry. ' His; Excellency eomrnencled these con- 
siderations to the notice of the reconstituted Council of State. With- 
out the existence of conditions in which forms of responsible institutions 
can develop harmoniously ** said His Excellency “ the results of an 
inquiry by a Statutory Clommission may fall short of expectations.' ' His 
Excellency referred to the intentions of Parliament as expressed in the 
Preamble of the Government of India Act where it had been made clear 
that proof of genuine good-will in the direction of working the constitu- 
tion to the best advantage would be regarded by the British Parliament 
as an important factor for their guidance in determining the course to be 
pursued in the immediate future. If this view was correct His Excellency 
could only express his regret that the Legislature had not availed itself 
definitely of the opportunity which had been afforded to it and that the 
spirit manifested in the offer by His Majesty’s Government had not met 
with a more ready and complete response. Once more let me solemnly 
Assert my profound conviction concluded His Excellency that it is 
along this avenue that the aims and aspirations of India may the more 
quickly be attained,, and that true prospects of peaceful progress may the 
more surely be found. I still cherish the hope that India will not tarry in 
pursuing it.”' ■ ■ ' ' 

Qmstiam and Amwers. 


Leaving aside questions of which private notice was given — and there 
were not many of these — 1,417 starred and 258 unstarred questions trere 

<Jnestio,.s and inswers. gi'* aad answered, in the LegisIatiTe Assembly and 

210 in the Uouncil of State. In important cases 
starred questions ivere followed by 'Supplementaries. There was no fall- 
ing off in the interest the Legislature has taken in various subjects. But 
It was noticeable that the hour devoted to questions in the Assembly 
not always so taken up. Indeed there were days when there was not a 
.single question on the agenda .paper' and there vrere occasions when only 
a few. minutes sufficed to dispose' of 'the' day^s interpellations. As com- 
pared' with the first few Sessions ■ of -;the Eirst Assembly the falldn the 
motions, for adjournment has been noticed" in previous numbers' of this 
publication. The tendency not to; employ, this meihnd 4oo frequently was 
^ fully evident cl*!iring the last Session, when on only one occasion was the 
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A:>sembly asked to discuss a definite matter of urgent public importance 
nanielv, tiie serious situation in ■ Mandalay jail claused' by tbe apolitical 
prisoners from Bengal baving gone on liimger strike. On Mr, . Goswami 
asking for permission to. move tlie adjournnient of Vtlie' House,, .Sir ' 
‘Alexander Muddiman formally o'pposed tbe motion because witbin the 
sln)?t time Government had had notice of the matter they ■:had, not been 
able to get Ml information as to 'tlie aetiiai facts regarding' the, hiinger ' 
strike. The President did not accept the groiiiid taken up by the Home 

Motion for adiom-mnent. Member and held t£at the 

disciissea was m order, ubjection having, how- 
ever, been taken, the President asked Members who were in favopr of 
leave being given, to rise in their seats. More than 25 members rose and 
leave was granted. Mr. Goswaini maintained that State prisoners had 
suffered greet hardships and inhuman treatment. Questions had been 
put, but information regarding specific cases of ill-treatment had not 
been supplied and tlie answers had been evasive. E-esort to hunger strike 
was a very serious course, endangering the lives, of the detenus, and tie 
hunger strike in the present instance was the cumulative result of con- 
tinued ill-treatment. Mr. Goswami referred to the extracts published 
in the Forward^’ from the Indian Jail Committee’s report giving 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mulvany’s evidence which materially substantiated 
his proposition. Colonel Mulvany’s feelings had been outraged by the 
cruelty of •the treatment he was ordered to inflict on political prisoners. 

A Government which had concealed this report and had taken no steps, 
for the aiiielioration of the condition of political prisoners was condemn- 
ed. The Home Member regretted that Mr. Goswami had not had time 
to develop his point regarding the hunger strike. Colonel Mulvany had 
made his statement in 1915 in England but the Jail Committee which, 
had tested his evidence had not agreed with him in his allegations and hi 
any case there had been considerable improvements since 1915. The 
Home Member had made inquiries from Burma but the report he had had 
was incomplete. Long before tbe matter %vas brought to his notice he* 
had had a petition from a prisoner and had asked for a 
report. The prisoner Lad said nothing about ill-treatment and 
the only question he had raised was about extra financial assistance 
and Government could not provide such assistance on an extraordinary 
scale. The Government of India had made rules, which applied to all 
Local Go'cernmeiits, with the object of securing for State prisoners 
reasonable exercise, games and books. To confine a man was a serious 
}aatter, but the Home Member denied that the conditions were inhuman. 
There was no suggestion as to why hunger strike was being resorted to. 
Neither side of the House had been able to develop its case and the matter 
should not have been raised on a motion for adjournment. Mr. Amar 
Nath Dutt and Lala Dimi Chand supported the motion. Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal associated himself with the motion because of the strong 
feeling in Bengal and other provinces. The treatment of political 
prisoners had impi'oved but when they read Colonel Mulvany’s evidence 
they must agree that all wms not right in the jails. Lala Lajpat Eai 
said that people did not resort to hunger strike except in extreme cases 
and remarked that the treatment. differed with Jails and with individuals. 
Sir Charles Imies said that tke Government were in exactly the same 
condition as the members on the opposite side because they had not had 
information. Th«?y knew nothing of the causes of the hunger strike. 
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There had been disputes between the detenus and, the Burma GoTerniiient 
and the o])Tiuiis euiirse was to wait till they had ascertained further facts. 
Since ]b07 IxoTerniiieiit jiad made real iniproyenienhs in the treatment of 
Stare pi'hoiiHrs and tJie only reason GoTeriiinent knew on the present occa- ^ 
sioa wa.s a dispute about money. When the other side had no specilii** 
evideiK'e and ttuveiaiment had not got the facts, there was no jiistific».tioB 
for fi vote of censure on Government. Hunger, strike. Sir Charles observ- 
ed, wa< a cor!jnu.m tieviee adopted by political prisoners. Hr. Goswanii 
decdared his inability to know definitely what' was happening inside the 
prison walls, but he remarked that the petition' dated the IGth donuary 
did contain a list of grievances. Colonel Mulvany’s evidence had been 
disciissetl by the Jail Committee and it .could 'not be said that it was 
iiiitriie. Eegiilation III merely required -that State prisoners should be 
safely under restraint. But in Bengal both ,the liegulation and the 
Ordinance had been used as vindictive measures. The Horne Member 
remarked tliat not a single member had said that any brutality had been 
shown. Charges bad been made that the prisoners were denied '' menial 
pabulumd’ but the detenus could choose from a large list of magazines, 
which included the “ Bengalee.’’ So far as ' Government were aware the 
hunger strike was due to the dispute as to certain allowances. That vras 
the point raised in a ])etition wTiich teas pending before the Home Mem- 
ber and on tTliifdi he had asked for further iiLformatioii, The main }n'o- 
position behind the moiion tvas that prisoners w'ere ])eing treated \Yith 
inhumanity and the Home ilember denied it with all the force at his 
eommand. It wTts impossible for any Government to be sure that all 
subordinates tvere behaving properly. But on the broad issues nothing 
had been established aa\niBst Government and the House ought to support 
them in the matter. The motion was, however, carried, by 57 votes 
against 40. To complete the incident it might be mentioned that on the 
1st of March the Home Member made a statement in the Assembly in the 
course of wdiicli he mentioned the grounds assigned by the prisoners for 
the strike. Xo allegations of ill-treatment whatever had been made and 
the representations rebated solely to allowances for the celebration of 
religious festivals. The prisoners had been treated throughout with great 
consideration by the Jail Authorities and periodical reports sliotred that 
tlieir health was good and their comforts were looked after. 

Resolutio7U. 

Constitutional questions have eyexy Session engaged a good deal of 
attention. It was not therefore surprising that the question of the 

jRoyal Commission to appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire 
.enquire into the Indian into the working of the Indian Constitution wTiich 
Constitnuon. raised both in the Assembly and in the 

Council of State during the Simla Session and wms again raised in the 
Assembly in March 1926 should also have been brought tip before the 
newly constituted Council of State. On the 18th February 1926 Mr. 
Phiroze Sethna moved the following resolution: — 

' Tins C?(>uncil tecoimneiids to the RoTernor General in Oonncil to urge upon 
HJs Majesty’s GoverniYient the appointment forthwith of a Royal Commission to 
investigato and inquire into the working 'of the- present Indian Constitution and to 
formulate a scheme for the establishment of responsible government in India.’’ 

After giving the history of the , constitutional issue during.the last 
•five years, the decisions the Indian Parliament ’’\aid on several occa- 
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sioii> rei'Drileil, aa,ul Tlie considered views of different sections of Indian 
opinion as expressed in tlieir conferences witliin tlie preceding few weeks, 
Hie TociTer urged tJiat lire time liad come wiieii tlie existing constitution 
Vd the counuT should be examined and revised. He contended that the 
worldrig irt the constitution during the last five years and the examina- 
tihiii cd'' the f.'oiistitiition I>t the Eeforms Iiiqiiirv Committee had e^tah- 
Ciia< Cite coustiuiiluii had not succeeded in achieving the object 
wxii wli’t'h it luui lieen established. It had failed to give that measure 
ol training in responsibility which was its avowed object and without 
whi-rli no real and eoutimious progress in tlie attainment of full respoiisi- 
tiiiify was possible. The detnand for further constitutional advanee.was 
strong, insistein and almost unanimous and it was made not only by 
pojiticdans hmt also by those w"ho had worked as Ministers or as Members 
id' ilie lixec alive (h}uiieil. Mr. Sethna enquired if CTOverninent would be 
jiistifif'd in ignoring such a demand. Assuming that in the considered 
rqdrsion nl (io\mrnnLeiit, on the merits of the case the immediate revision 
of tlie constiniiion would not be justified, they had two different and 
confiiciing opinions and no better agency than a Eoyal Commission could 
be a>kcd deciile the great issues which were involved. Lord Birkeii- 
heiivl iutd a]!pealed for co-operation, good will and frieiulsliip. To Mr. 
Sethna's mind tliai apjauil was rather vague, but he felt that so far as 
the working of the constitution was concerned the spirit of good-will, 
tliemlship and co-operation shown by all the Legislatures during the 
first three years had been adaiowledged 1)y all including the Government. 
During tlie Iasi two years the same spirit had manifested itself in all 
the Provincial Councils except in Bengal and the Central Provinces, but 
even there the situation had shown decided improvement. The attitude 
of the Swarajists had also undergone a change for the better and the 
Bombay Swarajists had declared tliem.selves emphatically in favour of 
responsive co-operation. A close and sympathetic analysis of the situa- 
tion satisfied Mr. Sethna that it essentially and substantially met the 
conditions put forward by Lord Birkenhead and the Viceroy. Mr. Sethna 
enquired if GoveiMiment wunted that the Swaraj Party should dissolve 
itself and if on its failure to do so Government were going to make the 
whole country suffer for the sins, if any, of a single political party. In 
every country there was a party of extremists and India was no excep- 
tion. Mr. vSetlma had no hesitation in saying that if the appointment 
of a Eoyal Commission was announced the ground would be cut from 
under the feet of extremism and the forces of co-operation, good-will and 
friendship would not only be rallied hut also strengthened in numbers as 
well as in influence. He appealed to the Swarajists not to throw out the 
budget and to give every proof of their friendship and good-will. Mr. 
Sethna maintained that the heart of India was sound and in support of 
his view he quoted from recent utterances and waitings in England. 
Having exhorted the Swarajist leadens to stoop to conquer, Mr. Sethna 
concluded May I not in the same way say that England, mighty as 
she is, should if need be even stoop to win the heart of India Seth 
Govind Das moved the following amendment : — 

“ This Covnicil recommends to the Governor General in Council to move His 
Majesty’s Government to make a declaration in the ^Parliament annonncing its 
. d<icision to take immediate steps to embody in the constitiitional and administrative 
machinery of India the fundamental changes asked for in the Resolutions passed 
by the Legislative A'ssembly on 18th February, 1924 and 8th September, 1925, and 
to obtain the decision of His Majesty’s Government thereon.” 
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Mr. P. C. Desika Cliari desired to- a-meiid Set4 (jo-Tiiid Das'^s aiiieaci-. 
Blent in tiie foliowiiig tenas:— - . 

“ That for the words ^ to make a declaration in the Parlianient aniioniicing its # 
decision to take immediate steps to embody^ in -the constitutional and admiiiistratiT# 
machinery of Tiuiia the fnndarnental changes asked for * the following words he' 
.substituted, namely ; ‘ to appoint forthwith a Royal Commission or other suitable 
a-gepey to formulate a scheme for the establishment of responsible, government in 
indui in accordance with the recommendations contained.’ 

Mr. Raiiiiuias Pantiilu repudiated the charges of incoiisisteiiey and 
impracticability in the attitude of the' vSwaraJ Party tovfards const itii- 
tioiial reform and said that they had entered the Councils in order to 
demonstrate the utterly unworkable and sham character of the reforms. 
Ilie Swarajists refused to wmrk dyarchy bnt if the co-operation demanded 
of them meant a change of heart and of their attitude towards Go'vernmeiit 
Mr. Raniadas Pantnlii cdaiined that they had giTen ample evidence of 
their co-operation in the past and were willing to pursue such a policy 
in the future provided there was a genuine change of heart on the part 
of the Government. As for civil disohedience it was true that as an 
ultimate resort the Congress had - pronounced that that was the only 
legitimate weapon, but wliat other advice could it have given to a dis- 
armed nation in order to win liberty? Sir Alexander Muddiinan 
opposed both the amendments. He said that civil disobedience would 
not remain civil, it would become very uncivil in a very short time and 
those who used those words would do well to weigh the consequences. 
The Government of India had very carefully considered the question 
whether they were going to make any such recommendation as was re- 
quired in the amendment's. What the amendments asked for was a Com- 
mission to be sent out with a mandate and merely to formulate the 
machinery by which that mandate was to be given effect id. Dr. H. 
Rama Rao and Saiyed Mohamed Padshah Sahib Bahadur supported the 
amendment. Mr. Desika Chari’s amendment was lost without a division 
and Seth Govind Das’s by 37 votes against 8. Speaking on the main 
resolution, Sir Alexander Muddiman congratulated Mr. Sethna on the 
able and moderate way in which he had put his arguments. It appeared 
to the Home Member that what Mr. Sethna apparently contemplated 
was not the advancement of the date of the statutory Commission provi- 
ded under section 84A of the Government of India Act but a Commission 
which would anticipate the decision on the main point which would l^e 
in issue. Section 84A contemplated an enquiry by a tribunal which would 
come out, investigate matters, form its own conclusion and make its own 
recommendations, whereas Mr. Sethna contemplated that they should 
arrive at the last milestone at once and formulate the procedure which 
was to be followed after they got there. That was not what the Govern- 
ment of India Act contemplated. Dealing with the question of the 
advancement of the date of the Commission the Home Member reminded 
the House of the attitude of the Government which could not be better 
stated than in the words of the Secretary of State. Sir Alexander was 
not prepared to say that there had not been some change in the attitude 

■■m'''eertain-uircles "Towards " reforms ;■ - the " general " attitude' in ■ the-' country 

had improved; in certain places Bills which might have been rejected 
had been considered on their merits and passed: but in t%vo important 
provinces in India the reforms were not working. The Government had 
been watching what was going, on;,, they 'had considered whether since 
the debaets took place last September there had been anything which. 
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would Justify tlieiii in modifying the proYisiouai Gonclusion they, had . 
then laid before the Legislature. They had been imable to come to , any 
♦other eorielusion and they adhered to the position they had then adopted,.,' 

I hope the atmosphere will improYe/^ said Sir Alexander, and when 
the dtiuospliere does improYe then the condition, that is laid down^ will 
be on the road to fulfilment and India .may be nearer to that which* she 
so much desires. Btit it is not by referring to existing institutions a,S' , 
camouflage; it is not by arguments of that ,kind that reasonable ,' m,en ' 
are eoUTinced.” The peoples of India were' beginning to recognise 'that 
only hj facing realities they, would soIyb those problems which called for 
solution and not by putting away in a comer the vital questions, w’hich 
must be decided before an advance could be made. We have done and 
are still prepared to do what we said we will do; concluded the Home 
Member, “ but it is useless to come and put forward a Resolution which 
in efect is entirely contrary to anything that has ever been put forward 
as the possible result of a Royal Commission. You will prejudice the 
issue if you ask us to accept a Resolution of this kind and it is quite 
impossible for me on behalf of Government to do so, and I trust the House 
will take the same view,’^ Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das supported 
the resolution. The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan did not deny 
that the present reforms did not satisfy political India, but he enquired 
if the remedy lay in simply appointing a commission of enquiry. The 
British Parliament had to make up its mind definitely as to what was 
to be the future Government in India ; vested interests which had hitherto 
believed in British rule had to be considered; and future advance was 
neither easy nor coujd it be light-heartedly asked for. Before very 
long, the Maharajadhiraja thought, the Government of India would 
have seriously to consider whether oligarchy would ever be a success in 
India, whether or not the bureaucracy must continue. Mr. Khaparde 
and Saiyid Alay Nabi supported the resolution. Sir Dinshaw Wacha in 
opposing the resolution felt that they w^ere going too fast. It had always 
happened on the introduction of a new constitution that while a vast 
majority wisely accepted it a minority, more or less uniformly disaffected, 
did not accept it. Violent wrangles had been conspicuous instead of a 
steady working of the reforms with a view to further progress. There had 
been obstruction of a blind character which was still going on and it was 
a pity that in the midst of such a deplorable impasse the House was being 
asked that the Royal Commission which would under the Act come out 
in 1931 ought to be immediately appointed or considerably accelerated. 
Replying to the debate Mr. Sethna said that he had tried to show that 
the conditions laid down by the Viceroy had been fulfilled and the 
appointment of the Royal Commission should be accelerated. Ho matter 
what action the Swarajists might take, whether the Royal Commission 
was appointed in 1929 or 1926, to Mr. Sethna’s mind it was impossible 
that the hands of the clock would be set back. Mr. Sethna regretted 
that Government did not give full credit for the services those who had 
worked the i‘eforins had rendered. Sir Alexander Muddiman acknowl- 
edged the greatness of the services of that part of the Indian community, 
which had in spite of great discouragement and obloquy endeavoured to 
wprk the reforms and observed that it was on those lines that India would 
advance. The Hon:^ Member agreed that India was sound at heart but 
India was largeljf inarticulate. and it was only by the efforts of persons 
like Mr. Sethna who believed in constitutional advance’*^ the lines laid 
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down bv Paiiiaiiieiit tliat an informed public' opinion would be created 
ill India. There itos no legal bar to' the appointment of the Coiiiiiii.^sion 
blit the method of acceleration lay in ■ co-operation as a continiieii tin do 
steady course of conduct. Sir Alexander- trusted that all parties iiiiglit* 
soon have one view and that tliev would work. the existing con>rit utiun 
for all it was worth; when that eaiiie. about the resolution could be moved 
in a happier time. The resolution was put to tlie vote aiul negatiYCM:! 
without a division. 

Another resolution of constitutional importance was rnoYed in the 
Assembly on the 16th Pebruary by Maulvi Sayad Miimm.a Sahib Ikiha- 
dur and the discussion was not concluded till the third day. A large 
number of members joined in the debate but the Swarajists refrained 
from taking any part on the 16th FebruaTy and when discussion was 
resinned on the second day, the 16th March, they had already withdrawn 
from the Assembly: — 

“This Assembly recommends to the. Governor General in, Council that he be 
pleased to extend to the North-West Frontier Brovince the prolusions of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act which yelate to Legislative Councils and the appointment of 
Ministers, etc., with protection to the minorities.^^ 

The mover said that resolutions similar to his had been repeatedly 
passed by the all-India Moslem League and leading Mussalnrans of the 
Xorth-West Frontier Province had pressed him to 

wif FroEtiefLovfnce*’ ause they were being denied the 

elementary rights oi citizenship. Me urged that 
the resolution was limited only to the settled districts and he had brought 
it up in order to test the sincerity of Government. The services of the 
inhabitants of the province had been acknowledged and if Ijpvenimeiit 
now played with their aspirations there would be a disaster, Muhain- 
niadaiis miinbered 91 to 92 per cent, of the population and Hindus and 
Sikhs together made up 8 per cent. It wars unfortunate that the Hindu- 
Muhammadan question should have sprung up, because in Madras where 
Hindus were 92 per cent., and Muhammadans 8 no such question had 
ever arisen. The mover appealed to the House not to introduce any 
heat in the debate. The people of the Horth-West Frontier Province 
were true sons of India^ whose loyalty had been tested and it would he 
a disgrace if their appeal -ivas not listened to, Mr. Ahmad AH Khan 
supported the resolution and observed that so long as the minority was 
adequately represented there was no reason to oppose the extension of the 
reforms to the Horth-West Frontier Province. Mr, Sadiq Hasan moved 
the followung amendment : — 

“ That for the words ^ extend in the North-West Frontier Province the provi- 
sions of the Government of India Act which relate to Legislative Councils and the 
appointment of ministers ’ the following be substituted : 

* introduce in the North-West Frontier Province an unitary and autonomous 
responsible Government with full protection for minorities, subject to the general 
control and residuary powers of the Central Government in inter-provincial and 
all-India matters.'^ 

The reason for bis amendment, he said, was that the Swarajists were 
oppoMd to dyarchy.^ He himself was opposed to amalgamation with the 
•’Punjab -which, he thhught, would be as serious as the partition of Bengal .• 
Sir Abdul Qaiyum in supporting the resolution said that the question was 
one of life and death to his pro-nnce. He did not himsSf believe in the 
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Inii.ri I'lUtl c'lialkecl out. If tlie RoTarCorniiiiissioii came liis proTiiice 
V, ciilJ 1 h-‘ jclared in a verv, bacl. position, and tliev liad already suffered, 
iteariiy tiu’oup-h the loss of .canal .lands.- Sir Abdul Qaiviiiii enqiiirecl if 
\tliCY Yt ]*c lioi all Indians and' if -all tlie' .laws in India did not apply to., 
tlituii. Il' they did, there was no reason why the (jOYermiieiit of India 
Act ^licMild nut be extended to them. Dr. L. K. Hyder said that fornprly 
iIh' iiiifunaiional ihsue had outweighed the local issue, but in 192b the 
IfH-a] i>sue oiiuveiglied the international issue. Colonel Crawford reeog- 
!ii-^‘d the existence of dangers on the Frontier btit thoiig]i.i; that the 
XortliAVcst Frontier Province was not less suited than. British India for 
I he reforms. Unless caste differences were renioTed Captain Hira SJugh 
i-nilii imt look for the reforms asked for. Dr. Lohokare pleaded that the 
pr,f idiar (dmimstaiices of the province rendered amalgamation with the 
i^unjai' a-^ the 1 setter eotirse and he moved an amendment to this effect. 
Sir Deuv.s Bray said that his own views had been fully expressed in the 
.Mujoviiv hcnort of the 2forth-West Frontier Province Enquiry Com- 
mittee. Since that report wns written there had been happenings which 
might lead him to make soiiie alterations, but the outline would remain. 
The dconinant note of that report was that the North-West Frontier 
Province was an all-India concern and had to be treated imperially. 
The Foreign Secretary emphasised the difficulties of the problem, coin- 
luented on, the presence of communal flames on the Frontier and said 
that Government A deliberate decision not to hurry over the question had 
been amply justified. The vote, on absolutely communal lines, of the 
Punjab Council on the proposed amalgamation of the province with 
the Punjab had given another warning. The cry for amalgamation was 
dead ; whatever else provincial autonomy might mean, it could not mean 
forcing a province, which wished to lead its own life, on to another 
province which did not want it. The Government had announced their 
decision to abandon judicial amalgamation and this had not aroused a 
dissentient voice. CxGTernment hoped soon to announce the appointment 
of a member of the Frontier Bar as Additional Judicial Commissioner. 
The question of reforms was the only part of the Majority report that 
remained. But it was a question bristling with difficulties. It was 
impossible to treat Mr. Sadiq Hasan’s amendment as serious. Unless a 
unitary autonomous province was created in the Punjab they could not 
consider it in I'elation to the North-West Frontier Province. Even the 
more modest proposal made in the Majority Report was impossible with- 
out an amendment of the Government of India Act. There were fiixtlier 
difficulties, financial and constitutional. By the next budget Govern- 
ment hoped to have a new Major Head of Border Watch and Ward which, 
by absorbing as far as possible the expenditure debited to Imperial needs, 
would present the true state of the purely provincial budget in a truer 
light. One difficulty still remained to be mentioned and that was the 
communal question. Government had been awaiting the debate with 
great interest and attention and with equal interest and attention they 
wxjuld follow it and its actions and reactions in the press, in the Frontier 
and in India at large. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub and Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal sxipported the resolution. Though the latter recognised 
that the position was full of difficulty that the difficulties of the Hindu 
nMiiority were not imaginary, Home Rule was the birth-right of all people 
and all provinces. JPandit Madan Mohan Malaviya opposed the resolu- 
tion. On the general question he was agreed that every province should 
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liaYe Home Eiile, but in coiisideriiig the ease of .the Horth-West Frontier 
Province they had to consider the- state -of 'feeling betweeii the eommiiiii-' 
ties and its relation to the question of advance. Ihe progTessive tendeii- , 
cies of the administration had not been in operation for 25 years and the^ 
Pandit gave a long list of events— headed hy a riot in Peshawar— in. ijhieh 
Hiivlns had been looted and had snffiere'd at 'the hands of Miihammadaiis.* 
That being the position it was for Government to consider what should 
be done and Mr. Malaviya considered 'the resolution as- premature. The- 
debate wns at this stage adjourned and when it was .resumed on the 18th 
March Eaja Gazanfar Ali Khan regretted that Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya should have exaggerated ' the incidents of 20 years ago and he‘ 
appealed to Government to make the Frontier people strongq for the* 
strength of the country would thereby be increased. . , Manlvi Ghnlam Bari 
supported the resolution. Mr. Abdnl Haye remarked that conminnal 
feeling existed everywhere and to refuse reforms to the North-West 
Frontier Province would amount to an admission of despair regarding the* 
demand for Swaraj. Sir Darcy Lindsay supported the resolution prin- 
cipally on the ground that that part of the country appreciated the 
reforms and the benefits they had brought. The people there had 
character, loyalty and bravery and these afforded further arguments in 
support of the resolution. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer characterised Sir Denys 
Bray’s speech as a pompous piece of nullity which might invite agita- 
tion. He contended that before the appointment of tne Inquiry Com- 
mittee there was no demand for full-fledged reforms and he referred tO’ 
the methods which, he said, had been employed to educate, if not, to’ 
manufacture opinion in support of the views held by responsible authori- 
ties. Sir Sivaswamy . gave a series of quotations to show that the people 
of the North-West Frontier Province were excitable and fanatical and 
he argued that virility and independence were not the only qualifications- 
for self-government in a province which had had no experience of the 
elective sj^stein. The recommendations of the. Majority were not consis- 
tent with the fundamental canons of Frontier administration and the- 
financial position of the province also militated against the grant 
reforms. Concluding Sir Sivaswamy warned the Government of the 
dangers it would nm and added that to give full-fledged reforms would 
be a monument of political unwisdom. Mr. Jinnah disclaimed any inten- 
tion of dealing with the question from a communal point of view and 
enquired if the members were going to budge from their determiiiatioii. 
to win the freedom of India. Conditions were much worse in Canada 
than they were in India when Lord Durham had recommended the grant 
of self “goveimment ; and they would surely solve the problem in India 
if they worked together. Mr. Jinnah could not understand how such 
different people could, against their will, be amalgamated with the Pun- 
jab and urged that they should not have one principle for the rest of 
India and another for the North-West Frontier Province. He argued 
that the financial situation was no obstacle and asked Government to* 
disclose their intentions, because their refusal to do so might be misunder- 
stood. Individual passions were bound to be roused and individual 
temperaments were bound to assert themselves, but that must not be the* 
final test for deciding the fate of the resolution. The debate had again 
to be adjourned and was concluded the next day. The Home Member 
deplored the absence of the Swarajists and their reiusal on the first day 
the subject was debated to take part in the discussion. From the specheS’ 
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wliieli had been made the deduction the Home Member drew was . that the^^ 
/iibjeet was one iii_ which the Hindus of Northern India, .except for, one,, 
had no interest. But the H.indus and Brahmins of Southern India took 
a grecit deal ol interest. The general trend of feeling ran on communal 
lines and called for the exercise, of great caution on the part of the Goviern-.. 
rnent in aiiY action they took. ' No one could ha-ve made a more powerful 
appeal than Sir Abduf Qaijnim, but he was not on sound gro,und when 
he advocated tlie application to his province in full form of the terms 
of the resolution. What was it in this resolution that had stirred m,en 
like Sir Sivaswaiiiy Aiyer? There were reasons which had made 
ijovernment cautious in arriving, at final conclusions and those who 
'accused the Government of delay onght to remember that it was the 
Government that had to pick tip the pieces after the glass was broken. 
Government had definitelj- turned down the question of the amalgamation 
of the North-West Frontier Province with the Punjab and the Home 
Member asked the House not to miss -the very definite implications of this, 
position. The Frontier Province was to rem,ain a sep,arate province and 
tiiertd'ore it must move in due time and in its own way, subject to its 
own conditions, to its status as a complete province. The question 
what and in what direction constitutional advaiice can be given in the 
North-West Fi'ontier Province lias been and is under the consideration of 
the Goveriiment,” said the Home Member but no definite decision had 
been arrived at and no announcement was possible until Government felt 
that they had come to the right conclusion and that the right moment 
for its announcement had arrived. The Home Member announced that 
the front Government Bench would remain neutral and other Government 
members were free to vote as thet^ liked. But he asked everyone of them 
to realise what he w'as voting for before he actually voted. The Home 
Member quoted Sir Abdul Qaiyum against Mr. linnah's attack on the 
Frontier administration and paid a tribute to the offi.eers, British and 
Indian, Civil and Military, who had spent their lives in defending the 
marshes of which tluw had been most faithful wardens. Mr. Eanga- 
viuiriar referred to the political, economic and constitutional importance 
•of the question to the province and to India. He still adhered to the 
opinion he had expressed as a member of the Inquiry Committee and 
considered the advance demanded in the resolution politically unwise, 
•constitutionally impossible, financially disastrous and administratively 
fruitless. Mr. Rangachariar dealt with the general state of lawlessness 
prevailing in the country and observed that but for the firm stand the 
Amir had taken the affairs in the province during the war would never 
have been matters for congratulation. Was it fair to give self-govern- 
ment to such a province and was it in the interests of all India Finan- 
•cially the Frontier Province depended on all India for its daily exis- 
tence; their deficit had been continually increasing; and when they 
asked for a major Local Government for which all India would have 
to pay, the latter must have a voice in the administration. Was this 
popular Assembly going to lose its control over the expenditxire? Mr. 
Muhammad Ebrahim Makan in a speech in Urdu supported the resolu- 
tion. To him it appeared that if Mr* Malaviya could not bear Muslim 
R^j in the North-West Frontier Province, there was no reason why 
Mr. Jinnah should tolerate Hindu Raj in Bombay. Colonel Gidney 
also supported the resolution. He contended that the Swarajists were 
in favour of it and the opposition; to th resolution cameArom those who 
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lived tlioiisaiids of loiles away from: the area, under discussion. He 
C|uestioned the accuracy of Mr. Eangachariar’s figures and said that ilie^ 
Xortii'West Frontier vras, not financially worse .off than. Assam. Colonel 
Gidiiey could not iiiidersta.nd how.in o:iie breath the House was eiying 
for e- Eoyal Coiiiiiiissioii and in the other was- opposing the extension of 
tlm existing reforms to the North-West Frontier Province. The people 
there were straight, honest and manly and if the records spoke badly of 
that province, what did they speak of Bengal? Colonel Itidney asked 
the (ioveriiineut to give its opinion and not to leave the House without 
their guidance. Sir Hari Singh Goiir enquired if the House was pre- 
pared to abdicate its control and to. present nearly Bs. 3 crores for 
expenditure to the Nort,h-West Frontier Province, when it had in the 
case ot Ajmer-Merwara laid . down that those who were responsible for 
tbe safe use of the money should be responsible also for voting supplies. 
He asked Guvernment for an assurance that if and when the Government 
of India Act came for revision the question of this province should not 
be overlooked, Sayad Murtiiza Sahib thanked the supporters of the 
resolution, particularly Colonel Gidney, Colonel Crawford and Mr, Bipin 
Chandra Pal. He regretted that Mr. Malaviya should have given way 
to communal feeling. He referred to the support he had had from 
various meetings in the North-West Frontier Province and from the 
prevSS. Sir Denys Bray deplored the absence of the Swarajists and obser- 
ved that though the oracle had spoken it had spoken in the most ambiguous 
oracular terms. To Sir Denys^ mind no finer man than the Frontier 
man existed and he regretted that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya should 
have raked up past history and given a distorted version of an incident 
which had happened 16 or 17 years ago when the Mussalmans of Pesha- 
war were alleged, in order to get rid of one British officer and get back 
another, to have organised an assault on Hindus, looted them of 50 lakhs 
of property and to have driven 16,000 of them into the Pnnjab where 
for o'ver a year they had to remain in exile. The allegations were not 
correct. The facts, tragic enough, were that the cause of the riot was 
t|ie clashing of the Holi with the Bara Wafat; there wns bloodshed on 
both sides; bloodshed was followed by looting; looting by panic ; panic by 
the exodus of many Hindus down country. Tbe damage done wns asses- 
sed at 5 lakhs ; the exodus embraced nothing like the entire Hindu popu-' 
lation of Peshawar; those Hindus did not remain in exile for a year. 
It was a ghastly riot; but not in Peshawar alone did such riots happen. 
The Foreign Secretary complimented Sir Sivasymny Aiyer on his speech, 
iiiough be felt that there was room, for difference of opinion in the use he 
had made of the facts and figures he had given. A visit to the Frontier 
would make Sir Sivaswainy change his opinion of the Frontier man and 
if only Sir Sivaswamy would leave his hooks, tear himself away from the 
Frontier Administration Reports, and stand in Peshawar he wnnld find 
many of his cobwebs blowm away. The speeches of both Sir Sivaswamy 
and Mr. Rangachariar had furnished food for reflection and shown that 
the problem vras not as easy as Mr. Jinnah considered it to be. Mr. 
Rangachariar had also introduced heat in the debate and in putting forth 
the difficulties he had exaggerated them. Sir Denys Bray inquired if 
' there wm a more vulnerable frontier, than 'Madras wihch was protected 
by the British Navy and who paid for that Navy.^ *Jhe financial diffi- 
culties urged bj^Mr. Rangachariar were not -insuperable and Sir Denys 
begged of the House not to view the problem through the spectacles of 
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Madras. The people of tlie -Nortli-M^est FTOEt,ier Proviiice were lionio- 
# ^li’eiieoiis in a sense in wliicli no people. iii,'a.iiy proviiice . of • India were 
liuinoyeneons ; there was no imtoiicliabilitj ; .and .Sir I)eiw^ saw no 3'easoii 
why* afiiiiitT between the inliabitants of ’the Korth-West Frontier Era- 
Tiiiee and those iiTin,g in the tracts and the subjects of the Amir s’koo.M' 
an argiiiiient for mitcasting them from the reforms. The resolution 
was pm to the vote and carriecl without a diTision, ■ , 

Tet anoilier resolution, of constitutional iinporta.nce urns nioYecl by 
Sir Saiikaran Xair on the loth March 1926. It ran as, f ollow.s : * — 


^ This ^Council recommends to the GoTernor Genera.hin Council to adYise His 
Mowstyts Cioveripiient^io t-ake such steps as may be reciuired to constitute the fol- 
lowing districts inhabited by the Tamil speaking race, that is to say, CMngieput,;.- 
Xorth Arcot, Salem, Coimba.tore, 'South Arcoti Taiijore, Trichinopoly, ::,, Madura, s. . 
Kamnad and Tinnevelly, into a Province with complete self-government.^’ 

Sir Sankaran said that he had followed the self-governing Dominions,, . 
of the British Empire in framing a constitution for the Tamil speaking: 

province and he had kept in view the perpetuation 

T-iriiil’spS'inTrMe. connection witli Great Britain andi 

Ireland. He described that under his scheme 
the Govenmient would consist of a Governor appointed by the King, a 
Senate and a House of Commons, and with regard to the electorate lim 
conclusion was that suffrage without any restriction as to property or 
education or office or position should be given, xlfter giving the details 
of his scheme in which he dealt with the composition of the Services 
Sir Sankaran said that he had not made any proposals about the Govern- 
ment of India because such proposals should be made by the Parliaments 
of the self-governing Dominions of India in consultation with one ano- 
ther, Since the War all over the world there had been a movement for 
freedom and in India the demand had acquired an intensity for reasons- 
of it.s own. Xot only the Hindus but also the Muhammadans, as evi- 
denced by the resolutions passed by various political bodies, were demand- 
ing Ho,me Rule. Several warnings had been given and it was the aim 
of the class to which Sir Sankaran belonged to establish a British Com- 
monwealth of Nations in which each nation or race might develop its own 
civilisation and give its best to the Empire. For this purpose partner- 
ship and equality must take the place of subordination, and if India was 
allowed, in her present temper, to get out of hand without being properly 
directed it might mean the ruin of the Empire. Mr. Crerar speaking on 
behalf of Government obse.rYecl that the resolution raised two distinct 
and important issues, though the way it had been argued raised a whole 
multitude and multiplicity of issues each one of which was of extreme- 
magnitude and complexity. The two main issues, however, were the 
constitution of a province on a linguistic basis and the granting to the 
province so constituted of complete self-government. MTth regard tO' 
the first the policy of Government was certainly one of respect and even 
of benevolence, but they would insist as precedent conditions to any con- 
sideration of such a proposition upon the strongest indications of a very 
large measure of public opinion behind the proposal, the expression of 
that opinion in the first instance Being through the local Legislative- 
Council. Mr. Cremr agreed with the mover that it would be wrong to 
presume that pofitical progress in India must necessarily pursue identi- 
cal and simultaneous lines titohghout the whole consent; indeed the- 
Government of India A^t ahd the report of the ^oint Parliamentary 
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Comniittee liad expressty recognised tliat fact. . Mr. Gre.rar did not desire 
to put any obstacles inibe way of sucb proposals being .carefully consi- 
dered; iie felt tiiat in, proportion' as tbe issues invoixed in tbeni were' 
inoinentous, complex and difficxiltj clearly an. enquiry ought to be canied 
out d-oliberately, tboroiiglity and exbaustiTely. But wbat the mover was' 
advising tlie House to do was to come to conclusions on propositions, 

; before they bad been made tbe subject of due enquiiy. ' On^tbe question . 
of the immediate grant of , provincial autonomy in its most extreme form, , ' 
demanded in the resolution, tbe Secretary in the Home Department urged.' 
that, constitutional and political decisions of this kind were matters which 
must inevitably come within the scope of the Royal Commission and he 
thought that if the Council attempted to answer in a summary manner 
the iiiiDierous important propositions which Sir Sankaran Hair bad laid 
before them it would be pre-judging the enquiry which must necessarily 
fail within the scope of the Commission. Mr. Crerar strongly repudiated 
Sir Sankaran Hair’s allegatioii that the Government as at prescmt consti- 
tuted in India and its predecessors bad failed to secure economic, social 
and moral progress in India. To Mr. Crerar’ s mind any one who read 
the history of the social, economic, and moral progress in India during 
the last 100 years was bound to admit that infinitely more progress had 
been made during those 100 years than perhaps in any 500 t-ears that 
had preceded. Mr. Crerar opposed the resolution not because the Govern- 
ment were opposed to an enquiry but because an enquiry had not so 
far been held. He urged that the House had not before it the data on 
which it would be legitimate, wise or even defensible for it to arrive 
at any final and determinate conclusions. Mr. Eliaparde confessed that 
he did not understand the scheme put forward by the mover but be sup- 
ported tbe resolution because be felt tbat tbe Tamil province bad bebaved 
weiij bad never adopted non-co-operation and bad taken advantage of 
all the facilities given to it. Mr. P. C. Desika Chari supported the 
resolutioii because he believed in the immediate extension of the consti- 
tutional form of Government throughout India. Opposition to the 
resolution came fxmn Mr, Eatansi Morarji because in his opinion auto- 
aoiiiy in any sense of the term was impossible within the existing consti- 
tution; from Colonel Hawab Sir TJmar Hayat Khan who felt tbat it 
would be a bad day for India when a number of small States all over 
tbe country came together with their armies to fight against a common 
foe; and from Mr, C. Roy who fougbt^ shy, after the partition of 
Bengal, of the partition of the Madras Presidency, because of financial 
difliculties and because in his opinion it was not possible to redistribute 
India on a lingxxistic basis. To the Raja of Bobbili the resolution was 
somewhat of a bewildering character and be doubted if having regard to 
tbe illiterate and ignorant condition of tbe great bulk of tbe people it 
would be wise at tbe present stage to grant complete self-government. 
In replying to tbe debate Sir Sankaran Hair defended bis proposal for 
universal suffrage and claimed tbat bis proposal was not intended to 
preclude an enquiry. Winding up tbe debate Mr. Crerar maintained 
that the resolution, as worded, did not invite the House to enxbark upon 
an enquiry but to commit itself to taking steps to carry tbe proposition 
"’into effect. Mr. Crerar denied tbat be bad expressed bimself as opposed 
to an extension of the suffrage to all or any classes of^ tbe people who 
bad reached a sa|£, stage of political development, but be was of opinion 
tbat tbe House would do well to enouire whether such an electorate as 



Sir Sankaran Nair adumbrated was sufficiently well-organised' and, siiffi--' 
ciently able of taking advantage of tbe vote. Tbe mover, was really pro- 
posing to give tbe crude elements of political power into tbe bands of 
wbat be bimself admitted was a bod}- not yet fully politically developed 
and tbe House would do well to reflect upon tbe dangers of sucb a course. 
There was the greatest difference in the world between promoting enquiry 
and precipitating decision and the latter opened up a danger into which 
with all its responsibility for the examination, the formulation "and the 
execution of policy the Government could not and would not permit itself 
to fall. The resolution was negatived without a division. 

As the preceding resolution has shown, those interested in the future 
constitution of India did not confine themselves to demands merely for 
further constitutional advance. Some of them visualised to themselves 
a federal constitution and they naturally took an interest in the re-distri- 
bution of provinces in India. The demand for the constitution of one 
province on a linguistic basis was included in Sir Sankaran Hair’s resolu- 
tion. Another such demand was made by Dr. IT. Eama Eao on the 17th 
February 1926 when he moved that : — 

‘ * This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that a Committee 
of officials and non-officials be forthwith appointed to inquire into, and suggest ways 
and means Jor, the formation of a separate Kannada Province,^’ 

The mover regarded the existing territorial distribution in India as 
the result partly of administrative expediency and partly of historical 
accident, and relied in support of his motion on 
Montagu-Chelmsford report which bad taken 
tbe view tbat in order that provincial adminis- 
trations might be efficient and effective tbe provinces should be re-dis- 
tributed in sucb a manner as to render it possible even for non-English 
knowing people to take an active part in tbe administration of their 
respective provinces by the adoption of the vernacular as the language 
in the Councils. In the provinces as at present constituted there was 
no scope for fostering local patriotism nor were their voices patiently 
heard or their grievances adequately redressed. Dr. Eama Eao claimed 
that in the case of Karnataka the three principles laid down by Lord 
Hardinge for any scheme of re-distribution of provinces on a linguistic 
basis were fully satisfied. Mr. Eamadas Pantulu moved the following 
amendment : — 

“ This Ooiiiicii recommends to the Governor General in Council that, with a 
view to regroux>iiig of Provinces, as far as possible, on a linguistic basis, a Committee 
with a non-official majority be appointed to inquire into, and suggest ways and 
means for, constituting the Kanarese-speaking tracts of the provinces of Madras 
and Bombay into a separate Kannada Province.’’ 

Mr. J. E. B. Hotson enquired if a linguistic division of all India 
would not introduce a new division instead of strengthening or increasing 
its unity. If India w’as broken up into a large number of small provinces 
the power of each local Legislature would be less than what it was, the 
power of the Central Legislature would be enhanced and could it he said 
at once that this was altogether a step in the right direction? Would 
those who were demanding provincial autonomy sooner make it more 
real by reducing the powers that tbe provincial Legislatures already 
possessed? On (fbestioii as to wbetber there was any strong popular 
demand for this change Mr. Hotson said tbat tbe mattes^ bad once been 


■brought up before the BomhaT Legislative . Council but it was disallowed 
because of the form in which it had been framed. Had there been any 
great deiuaiicl it would have been veiw- easy for- the people who desired 
■to press the question to have framed the resolution in a different way and 
to have brought it up again. . - 

Mr. Urerar in opposing the resolution emphasised the two grounds 
mentioiiecl in his opposition to Sir Sankaran Hair^s resolution, namely, 
the conditiiuis on which the (jovernment of India would ijisist before 
they could take into consideration, an}' proposal for the constitution 
of administrative units on the basis ■ of linguistic areas. The Joint 
Parliainentary lieport had laid stress upon those two points. Though 
Mr, Orcrar tiirl not deny lliat a linguistic basis inight be a very iin- 
po2-tont i actor in the cainstitiition of an aiitonomoiis - provincial area, 
he felt that after all the linguistic factor was by no means the only 
one. T.he liistorieah geographical, political, economic and social factors 
in the modern world were factors almost as powerful as, if not in vsome 
insiaiuu-'^s even more ]tf)werful than, those of language alone. Speak- 
ing generally the ob-jection which weighed very strongly with Mr. Crerar 
was that they were invited to take official action in the matter which 
uecording to every consideration of prudence and statesmanship should 
have been left to popular initiative. He felt that any action they 
might take in that direction would be received with a veiy great deal 
of suspicion in maiiv quarters. Might it not he said . . . . . 

that the Central Government had its own interests in having smaller, 
poorer and therefore weaker provinces under its control?” Both the 
amendment and the resolution were negatived without a division. 

Mention might be made here of a resolution wffiich, thotigh it had 
no direct bearing on the constitution, concerned the honours, emolu- 
ments and allowances of the Members of the 
MembeS On the loti Pebruai'j Dr. 

'the Council of State. -N • I - Kama Kao moved the following resolu- 
tion : — 

That tin's Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to amend 
the rules relating to the travelling and daily allowances admissible to Members of 
this Council in sxicli manner as: 

(a) to reduce the period preceding the commencement and following the ter- 
miiiatioB of a Session for which daily allowance may be drawn from 
seven to three days ; and 

(h) to deprive non-ofBcial Members of the Council of State of their existing 
option of reserving a first class railway compartment for their personal 
use and drawiiig the actual cost of reserving the compartment in lieu 
of travelling allowance of 1-3/oths of a first class fare.^’ 

To this Kamadiis Paiitulu moved the following amendment: — 

That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 
Members of this Council be placed on the same footing as the Members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly in the matter of honours, emoluments and aliowancesJ^ 

Speaking on behalf of the Governmeut; Mr, S. li. Das observed that 
while he was prepared to •welcome the original resolution if the non-o'ffieial 
members thought it fit to pass it, he must oppose the amendment, because 
it sought to deal with the question of -honours, which was a prerogative 
. *of the Crown and had in this country been delegated'to His Excellency the 
Viceroy and ngt^to the Governor General in Council. The Law Member 
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•asked tlie House to, consider wketlier tkere" skould .not in fact be a, distinc- 
tion '.between' tbe two Cbarabers,- because practically, all tte Eevising \ 
fibambers in tbe Dominions,,, with' the exception of . Australia and .one . 
or :tw9. other places, had the dignity of ^ the Honourable.’ conferred 
on their members. Mr. E. O.^Roy did not consid,er .that an open House , . 
was the proper place for a discussion of privileges and he felt that 
the. time had come When . the whole question should.be considered •'on, 
;a broader outllmk than the parochial needs of the Council of State. 
He moved that the discussion be adjourned die, ■and his motion 
was adopted without a division. 

Constitutional resolutions, as has been noticed, engaged a good deal 
■of the attention of the Council of State. Except for one no such reso- 
, lution was moved in the Assembly, though con- 
-Swarajists.^^ stitutional issues were raised and discussed in 

connection with the budget. On the 8th March 
l^andit Motilal Kehrii made a statement in the course of which he 
repeated that his party had told the Government that it refused to be a 
•consenting party to the administration which had been forced upon 
the country against its will. They had conveyed a message to the 
people of the United Kingdom that unless that system was changed 
according to 'the wishes of the people of India, there would be no cun- 
tentment in the country. That message had gone unheeded and the 
latest utterances of high and responsible members of Government had 
shown to Mr. Kehru the utter futility of any further action that could 
be taken in the Assembly. The Swarajists had therefore come that 
day under a definite mandate to deliver to the Government the message 
•of the Indian Isational Congress: — 

This meeting, having taken into consideration the pronouncements made in 
the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly by the Governor General and the 
Home Member and referred to in the Report of the Special Committee, is of opinion 
that the insistence of the Secretary of State and the Government of India on full 
co-operation by the representatives of the people under existing conditions clearly 
demonstrates the intention of the Government to coerce the nation into ahjecf 
, submission without making any advance on the present vicious systean of Govern- 
ment. The Committee therefore has no option but to adopt the recommendatiom 
of the Special Committee and to call upon -che Swarajis-b Members of the various 
Legislatures to follow the course laid down in the Resolution (herein quoted) of the 
Indian National Congress passed at Cawnpore. 

*‘This Committee hereby calls upon the Bwara] Party in the Assembly to leave 
their seats after raising the constitutional issue once again on the first motion on 
the Sth March. This Committee hereby calls ^ upon the^ Swarajist Members of all 
the Legislatures to conform to the other directions contained in the said Resolution 
of the Congress and to engage themselves in carrying out the programme hereinafter 
laid down.’ ” 

After liaving subjected generations of the people to a long continued 
process of emasculation, Mr. Kebrii said, Government took cruel cleligM 
in renainding them that they were helpless and could not enforce their 
rights like tree men. But however much we may be enfeebled in 
body/’ said Mr. Kehrii our soul, tormented as it is, has never been 
and" will never be killed.” Tlie Swarajists had offered their co-opera- 
tion, but Government had contemptuously rejected it; the humiliation 
involved was of his own seeking, he had sought it and got it. A 
measure of co-operation, however small, had been admittedly given 
'*eveii by the Swaraj isis fo- the.-Govarnment, but what the Governi^ent had 
done to deserve it was that they had I'epeatedly flouted- the opinions 
.of the House. Mr, Kehru; denied that they had ever tried to accelerate 
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refornis by menace, ^ by tlireat or. by Tioleiice; Tioleiice of any sort did 
not enter into tlie Swarajist etbics, We -know' tbe great power tbat-^ 
tMs CYOYeriiiiient wield. We know onr own weabnevsses. We know tiiat . 
in tlie present state of tlie coimtiy , rent . as. it is by communal .-discord 
and dissensions^ eiril disobedience,, our only . possible weapon, is not 
aTailabie to us at present. But we know also tbat'it is equally iiiiaTaii- 
iiig to us to remain in tliis Legislature and in tbe other Legislatures’ 
of the coiintiT any longer . . ' We go out In all binnility 

with tile eoiifession of our failure to acliieTe otir object in this House 
oil our lips .... There is no more use for us here. We go 
out into the country to seek the suffrage of the electorates once more/' 

III the eoirntry Mr. Xeliru hoped to dewise those sanctions which alone 
eoiilcl compel the CTOTeriiment to grant . the demands of the people. 
On . the .coiicliision of his speech Pandit .Motilai Nehru and all the- 
members of iiie Swaraj Party walked out of the Chamber in a body.. .; 
The Home Member on rising to reply said that it wim a matter of 
considerable regret to him that in future the debates in the Assembly 
would not be eiiliTened by remarks from.' the ■ opposite bencdies. As a 
sincere well-wisher of India, he could not help feeling that no good 
had been done to the cause which so many had at heart. I am one 
of those who believe that very little is done by exodus.- I prefer to- 
rely on Genesis. The Home Member regretted that the withdratval 
of Pandit Motilai Nehru and his party would deprive the House of 
two very difinite iiimiediate services in connection with the Prontier 
resolution and the South African debate. The Swarajists claimed that 
they had come in to test the good faith of Government and to tender 
co-operation. The Home Member enquired if that was the language 
that was employed when they had entered the Legislatures. . . 

. . The avowed object with which the entry was made into the 

Councils wms to destroy and not to construct.’’ The Home Member 
recognised that it wms impossible to associate with a House like the 
Assembly without developing constructive tendencies and he was 
extremely interested to see that constructive work had been done in- 
spite of those who said that nothing would induce them to do that 
work, It- is by thatj^ Sir, that advance will be made/’ said Sir 
Alexander Muddiman, It 'has been admitted to be the only way,, 
and you cannot, in my jiidgment — right or -wrong — go by any other 
path, and I should rise under a feeling of extreme discouragement 
to-day did I not recollect that we are too close, too near to examme 
these matters critically.” In the first Assembly there was no non- 
co-operation; in the second for two and a half years they had had 
the Swaraj Party with them and the Home Member had not the faintest 
doubt that if all the sheep came back from the wilderness they would 
be with them in. the third Session till the last day of that Session. 
They would remain and co-operate and ^ by so doing they would have 
made the .first advance towards the goal which all of them had so 
much at heart. Mr. Malaviya remarked 'that the Home Member had 
treated the withdrawal of the Swarajists in a spirit of ridicule. The 
list of grievances given by Mr. .Nehru explained the action he had 
taken and Mr. Malaviya asked,:- the ■, 'Government to consider if "they 
tad not, by their action, vstrengthened The 'impression that they did not 
care for co-operation. The Swarajists, had' given reasons for their with- 
drawal ,and Government ought to consider if it 'lay 'in their power, to 
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satisfy tlie. country. ' On tlie question of deiuandsj all sections were , ■ 
"United. Governnieii-t oiiglit to-do wliat tliey ■ could to satisfy those 
^^'cfeiiiands. The President regretted tlie circiinistances wliich had 
necessitated the withdrawal of the Swarajists. In his opinion the House 
had ceased to be representative as contemplated by the Government 
■of India Act and it was for the Government to consider how long they 
should allow the House to function. The President, however, advised 
Government to* bring' only such husiness as was necessary for the 
■ . administration of the .country , -and to avoid controversial matters. 
It was .for the Chair to see that things were not done to the 

.prejudice .of the people .of the country and he could, if . .the-, 

occasion demanded it, proceed in two ways, namely, adjourn 
the House or refuse to put a motion to the vote. The President hoped 
that Government would conduct their business in such a way as not 
to render it necessary for him to adopt either course. After these 
remarks the President adjourned the Assembly. When the House met 
on the 9th March the President observed that his remarks on the pre- 
vious day had been taken by several non-ofEcial members as a reflection 
on them and he assured them that he had never meant to cast any 

reflection on them. The Chair had merely intended to emphasise that 

the Government should not take advantage of the numerical weakness 
of the representatives of the people in the Assembly and bring forward 
measures of a highly controversial character, except such" as were 
necessary for the discharge of their responsibility and the carrying on 
. of the administration. The President added that on reflection he felt 
that the Chair should not have made reference to its powers or used 
language which might perhaps be construed as a threat to the Govern- 
ment. The Home Member confessed to the feeling of profound oppres- 
sion with which he had left the House the previous day and said that 
the President’s words that morning had done much to relieve that 
■oppression. 

Another occasion when the constitutional ivssue was raised in the 
Assembly was when the vote for the travelling allowance of the Members 
Travellirg allowance of Executive Ooxincil came up for discussion 

Members of the Executiye on the 11th March 1926. Mr. Jinnah moved that 
. Council, the demand be omitted. He reminded the House 

that when the Government of India Act was passed a large body of 
politically-minded people had considered the reforms unsatisfactory* 
But even the Indian Kational Congress had decided to work them. 
Owing to tlie trouble over the Punjab and the Ehilafat, some people 
decided not to enter the Councils, but a fairly large section did come 
in to work the reforms. In 1921 in the Eight Honourable Srinivasa 
Sastri’s opinion in the * domestic policy of India they were very near 
the milleniiim, but Mr. Jinnah maintained that as soon as the clouds 
had begun to clear Government had gone back. After referring 
to the resolution passed in the Assembly in 1924 and the Eeforms 
Inquiry Committee, Mr. Jinnah said that the Minority of 
that Committee had recognised that the present system had 
failed and no alternative transitional system would serve the purpose. 
The appointment of a Eoyal Commission was therefore necessary. The 
Secretary of Sta:te for India '-and^Tli'e. 'Viceroy had^said that the Eoyal 
Commission could he accelerated hut on one condition, •'namely, co- 
operation. 'Mr, Jinnah inquired-' as-, to what Government wanted. Bid 
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tliey mean that unless a certain, section of politicians, coniniitted to a 
particiilur action, ate their words, ,, they, .would not btdieve that the3;e ^ 
was eo-operatioii? Was there, a single po.litical association that was 
not pressing lor the appointment of a Royal Conirnission? Wheii:^ these 
opinions to be treated with contempt? If the reforms were not working 
properly in Bengal, it was, because the situation there had not l>eeii 
properly handled and in any case Bengal '■ and the Central .Provinces 
were not the last words on the' subject. In the Assembly even the 
nun-eo-operators had, for all practical purposes, ottered co»operatiuii. 
iTOTernment was, in Mr. Jiiinah’s opinion, trying to find excuses frsr 
not appointing the Royal Commission. Was the rest of India to be 
penalised because the Congress, which consisted of only 7,0U0 members,, 
had taken up a certain attitude? M.r,. Jinnah charged Goveriuiient with 
having failed to co-operate with the House and having driveii away 
the Swarajists, i[i> position was that he ivas not refusing supplies 
in the sense in %vhi(‘h that action was to be followedt by non-payment 
of tuxes. The Members of the Executive 'Council toured all over the 
country, but learnt nothing and therefore the grant was not necessary. 
Mr. Eangachariar, in supporting the motion, observed that the idea 
of partnership with which he had entered the Assembly was a dreanu 
the true meaning of wdiich Government did not realise! When the 
Britishers entered the Indian Civil Service, they learnt to serve only 
one God, namely, /'’ Time ’h If the non-co-operators represented the 
bidk of the country, their wishes must be respected; if they did not, 
the wishes of the rest of India must be respected. By the present system 
Government w'ere creating irresponsibility in the non-official members; 
the non-official members were creating irresponsibility in the Govern- 
ment. Sir Darcy Lindsay hoped that Government would give Mr. Jinnah 
greater encouragement than they usually did in the dry-as-bone 
tactics. He would have liked to Tote wuth Mr. Jinnah but he represented 
a constituency and w‘as unable to pledge his conimnnity ; but in refusing 
to vote for the motion he denied that he was playing into ihe hands 
of the Government. Sir Hari vSingh Gour in supporting the motion 
said that the representatives of the people were the best judges of their 
interests and if a Commission in 1926 would prejudice the Government 
of India, what guarantee was there 'that the Commission of 1929 would 
not? In Mr, Dumasia^s opinion, the, 'Government could not in the 
face of the political situation created by.tbe Swarajists do greater dis- 
service than by appointing a Commission. The Government of the 
country must be carried on and they could not afford to destroy the 
fabric of a stable Government to please one section ,of the people of 
India. Mr. Scliamnad Sahib condemned the conditions in the xinda- 
mans and supported the resolution. Sir Sivasw'amy Aiyar also supported 
the motion. He could not see wffiy the bureaucracy had suddenly 
become highly enamoured of dyarchy which had not been appreciated 
at the time of its introduction by anybody, including officials. Govern- 
ment could not go back, they had to go forward, and they must do 
so soon in order to destroy the feeling of distrust of their intentions 
wdiicli was universal in India, The Honae- Member referred to the fiscal 
policy, , discriminating protection, / State management of Railways,, 
separation of 'railway from general 'ffinance, Worfemen^s Compensation 
Act,- Trade Union 'Act, Opium policy, Army, Royal Indian Havy, etc,,, 
as illustrations ^of what Government had done. He explained the posi- 
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tioB. witli regard , to tiie recommendations of tlie Majority Report and,, ' 
coniplained that th liad not met with adequate support from the 

Iiegislative., Assembiy. He had found considerable prosperity in , tho' . 
Aiidam^ans and his visit had enabled many outstanding questions to, 
be decided and had been of great benefit both to the free and of flie- 
cGuvict inhabitants of those Islands. If there was one thing on which 
the Home Member was most clear, .it' was that the people of . India 
and the Government of India owed a great debt of gratitute to Sir 
Basil Blackett for his work in the Finance Department and more 
especially for the present budget which he had presented. The Home 
Member pointed out that on the one hand Mr. Jinnah w-anted the- 
statutory Commission and on the other he appeared to ask for a Com- 
mission not because he wanted an inquiry only but because he was satis- 
fied that in his own mind he had a case which, if brought before a. 
Royal Commission, would help him in obtaining further advances. But 
what were tlie facts? Those who were anxious for India’s advance- 
could not view without great regret the set back which had taken place 
within the last few days. Admittedly from the first Assembly a large- 
number of politically-minded persons had stood aside and to the second. 
Assembly the largest single group had come in order to render impossible 
the work of .the reforms. Of those who said that Government were 
endeavouring to put off the evil day, the Home Member inquired if 
any one who had followed the methods employed by Government could! 
seriously say so. The Government members had exercised great patience 
under grave provocation. Sir Alexander regretted the absence of the 
Swarajists and expressed his obligation to those who in days of obloquy 
and trial had stood by the constitution. Still if the Commission came 
it would have to inquire into the actual working of the reforms. The 
Swarajist members represented a large proportion of the House and 
it was equally true that they had reduced the reforms to impotency in 
Bengal and the Central Provinces, How could a demand for a Com- 
mission then be urged? On these facts how are we going to the 
Government at Home ” said the Home Member and with any show 
of confidence to urge on them, even if we ourselves were convinced of 
•the necessity of it, the appointment immediately of a Royal Commis- 
sion?” The position was that the door was still open; the last word 
had not been said; it was still open to India to secure advancement by 
compliance with the condition w^hich had been laid down. Concluding 
the Home Member compared his position to that of a watchman on a 
tower looking out at the night, to whom the King sent messengers- 
to inquire ab^oiit the night, and said When will the people of India 
enable me to say . . . the dawn is breaking?” Mr. B. C. Pa! 

described the Assembly as a widowed House and said that Govern- 
ment were hurting the country by their refusal to appoint the Com- 
mission. In Bengal the reforms had failed because Lord Lytton,. 
though a perfect gentleman, a perfect 'padri and follower of Christ, 
had fiungled. Mr, Pal inquired if Government were going to help the* 
Swarajivsts by refusing Mr. Jinnah’s demand. The discussion had tO' 
be adjourned to the 12th March: when again it took up practically the 
whole day. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub supported the motion : so did 
Mr. Joseph Baptist^ aS a responsiTe co-operator. The latter observed 
that before the war there were only two autocrats, the Oz&r of Russia 
and the Viceroy of India; the 0?ar had gone hut the Viceroy remained 
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iiBil liatl been luade a greater autocrat h\ tlie reforiii?. Sir Cliaiies 
liiiieLS expressed liis surprise at 3Ir. Pal's support ol ili-. jiiirali's 
liiotioii and. reuiiiiclecl him ot what he hud said iu 11125 regarding tlitj 
up of a coiiTeiitioii under which the Vicero^^ could iiui tfi’di- 
TiarilY cerrit'r a grant. CJoiiTentions like iliis were in Lord lb?er>, mind 
wiieii he iiarl sent his de:sj)atch and the House was now prei'eiiied 
from Imilcliiig iq) such eonventioiis. The grant iiiidej* aa< 

inieiidecl to enable members of council io travel all tlYoi* .India and 
the bIl^ille^s conimiiniiy of the country ■would not rtdi>h it li any 
rvHTieucm were p.iaeed upon the tours. The Cuniiiierce Member up]!]’!'- 
(dated the eliaiige in Mr. Jiiinalr’s motion from ilie resoliiiioii "pa.'-tal 
last Septeiiilier and said that- he had very much greuier sympailiy with 
That eliange. He read out section 84A of the (jOTeriitneiii of India 
Act to sliow wliat the Eoyal Commission, when appoioteth yv'oulcl do. 
Wiiatever the defects of ttuit Act, it represented a notable advance 
in the of a very difficult problein. But wliat liad been the 

respomo? A'oii-eo-operatioii; and the Swarajists had come with the 
avowed object of obstnietioii. Another gesture had been made by the 
Secretary of State and the Ticeroy and it had been flung back by the 
resolution of September and by the walk out of the Swaraj Party. 
The Commerce Member asked any fairminded person to consider what 
the Cifovernmeiit could do in such circumstances. Sir Charles believed 
that Xon-co-operation had spent itself, but he advised the House in 
no way to identify itself with the message Pandit Motilal had delivered. 
Colonel Crawford remarked that the Act of 1919 was either capable 
of being worked or was fundamentally wrong and ought to be changed. 
He did not see why the Government of India had not made up their 
mind on this important subject. Suggestions of the open door diverted 
the attention of the electorate from the various economic and other 
problems facing India to the constitutional issue. In his opinion the 
time for the appointment of the Commission had not yet come. Pandit 
Madaii Mohan Malaviya recognised that both the Home 5i[ember and 
the Commerce Member bad been sympathetic, but they felt that the 
interests of India -would not be served by adopting Mr. Jinnali^s motkm. 
They had asked for greater co-operation from Indians. But they miist^ 
consider if Indians as a body or Swarajists alone were responsible for 
the denial of the co-operation Government had asked for. Mr. Malaviya 
went into the history of the last few years and argued that in spite 
of difficulties a great deal of co-operation had been offered to Governmeiit 
and even the Swarajists had had a share in it. If all feeling of 
non-co-operation was to be obliterated, Government must accept the 
demand wliieli had., the support of .all parties. Mr, , Malaviya did, not 
desire early cessation of the British connection and if it was to continue, 
it was not right to ignore the united demand of Indians. If, however, 
.Government refused, the demand, the House must enter its protest by 
voting for Mr. Jinnah^s motion. He gave a long list of grievances 
in order to sho-w that although Government had done something, if 
they had been responsible to the House' they would have done a great 
deal more. Mr. Biirdon dealt with The record of Army reforms. . He 
’ referred to the ■institution of the Eoyal/ Military ♦College at Dehra Bun, 
the arrangements which had heen made 'to provide the Indian soldier 
in the, Indian Army Tvith a sound; practical education and for the 
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education of.tlie children of the Indian soldiers and officers, the Indiani-' 
sation of the ancillaiy departments of the Army, the employment of 
..Indians in the India Reserve Officers and in the Indian Army Veterinary 
Corps^ their position /with regard to the Indian Oiffinance Factories and 
the Territorial Force, the appointment of the Skeen. Committee %n.d 
the annoimcenient .regarding the Royal Indian Navy. Mr. ■ Biirdon..... 
.denied that this record of Army reforms which, the. Government of. 
India had carried out. was' inadequate having regard t o.' the difficulties 
.under which the task had to .be essayed. Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra . 
Rao complained that the Home Member had committed himself* to 
nothing, that the argument of the want of co-operation was not justified 
and after all the co-operation Government had received it was un- 
generous to say that there had been no co-operation. The general 
objective of all parties in regard to future advance was the same^ 
and it the Royal Commission recommended a set back they were prepared 
to face it, Mr. S. R. Das dealt with the claim that the condition laid 
down by Lord Birkenhead had been complied with and referred to 
the campaign which had been carried on during the elections. Having 
regard to the avowed policy with which the Swarajists had come, if 
Pandit Motilal Nehru had had a majority he would never have offered 
co-operation# Mr, Jinnah’s party had prevented Mr. Nehru from 
carry ing on obstruction in the House ; the co-operation wdiich the 
Swarajists had given had been forced out of them and was not that 
willing co-operation which Lord Birkenhead had wanted. Mr. Das 
also referred to the manner in which the responsive co-operators had 
been treated. Coming to the exodus of the Swarajists Mr. Das enquired 
if it had not been dictated by the exigencies of the elections, and in 
reply to the remark that the country should not be penalised, even 
assuming that the Swarajists had not co-operated, Mr. Das inquired 
if Government could really ignore the Swarajists. How long the present 
position would continue depended on the other political parties and 
it was for them to organise themselves and to capture seats at the 
next elections. Mr. V enkatapatiraj u referred to the fundamental 
defects in the present constitution, namely, the position with regard 
® to taxation, the power of imprisonment without trial, the power of 
certification and the absence of equal opportunities to all and privileges 
for none and remarked that these defects required a change which it 
was incumbent on Government to make. Sir Henry Stanyon reiterated 
the position of non-official Europeans and said that they could not vote 
with Mr. Jinnah because he had not convinced them. In his opinion 
a Royal Commission should come out when the reforms had been so 
far assimilated in the country as to justify a further advance. Mr. 
Raj Narain did not like the constitution and wanted it to be changed' 
but he did not think the mode adopted by Mr. Jinnah was right. 
Maiilvi Abul Kasem saw no reason why a Royal Commission should 
not be appointed. If the Act of 1919 was not sacrosanct, there wb.6 
no reason why the condition laid down by the Secretary of State should 
be sacrosanct. He doubted if any kind of handling could have saved 
the situation in Bengal. But he felt that by their action Government 
were helping the Swarajists to, capture seats. The motion was put to 
the vote and lost Tjjy "^7 votes against 31. Although, the guillotine 
having fallen, no discussion could take place, when th^ demand for 
Expenditure in England — ^the Secretarj' of State for India was put to 
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the lloii.se a division was clialleiiged but ike motion was carried bv 33 
votes against 20, 


A matter of no le>s importance tlian those discussed above ami oi!e 
in wliieli the Indian public is considerablv interested ^ iiamel,T., the 
# Ib'ivT Coimcilj formed the subject of a resolution, 

le Fnvy Gounci . The 'benefits India has derived from the I mlicial 
Committee of ITis Majesty’s Privy Council and tlie very high, regard 
and esteem in which this body is held in the country iiad previously 
led to a defeat of Sir Hari Singh CTOur’>s efforts to establish a Supreme 
Ceurt of xlppeal in India, and during the last Session the Home Member 
proposed a selieine intended to perpetuate the benefits India has derived 
ill roiineetion with the appellate work which went before the Ibivy 
Council. On the 3rtl February 192C the Assembly was asked to consider 
the following resolution; — 


“ That this Assembb- recommends to the Governor Genera! in Council to take 
steps' to secure : ■ ■ ■ 

(1) in the case of future appointments the enhancement of the salaries paid 
to the two iiiemhers of His Majesty’s Privy Council with Indian ex- 
perience who sit on the Judicial Committee under the provisions of the 
Judicial Committee Act of 1833 to hear Indian appeals; 


(2) that they shall he persons possessed of recent knowledge of Indian law 

and practice; 

(3) that their salary shall he £4, OCX) per annum each, half of which shall he 

paid from Indian revenues; and 

(4) that during any period when^he salary is enjoyed, any pension payable 

to either of them from Indian revenues shall lapse.** 

xifter going into the history oi the Jurisdiction of His Majesty in 
Council over India and giving the present constitution of the Privy 
Council which included three Judges 'with Indian experience of whom 
two received i:400 a year and , one did not receive any salary, the 
Home Member gave figures to show that Indian appeals occupied 30 
per cent, of the days for hearing in the Privy Council 'and the House 
of Lords and Ci3 per cent, in the Judicial Committee. The numbers of 
appeals before the Judicial Committee from 1911-1917, excluding the 
PriiKe Court appeals, were, Indian appeals- 514'; other appeals 365'; that 
is, 59 per '*ent. or more than half of the appeals before tlie Judicial • 
Ccmimittee tvere Indian appeals. The ' proposals contained in the reso- 
lution, if assented to, would have to. b.e embodied in Parliamentary 
legislation before effect could be given,, to them, and Sir Alexander 
advised the House not to lose .the ^opportunity which, if taken, might 
result ill very great benefit to the' disposal, of the judicial business of 
India. The pay recommended w-as only reasonable and recent knowledge 
of Indian law and practice vras a very important factor. The Home 
Member’s idea was not' only that .persons w^ho had held high judicial 
office in India should be available as a recruiting ground but also that 
men of higli standing at the Bar should not be excluded. Indeed, if 
they did not take that view they might otherwise be deprived of the 
chance df considering men of very- gi’eat _ eminence. Sir Alexander did 
not think it right to introduce a racial discrimination which Mr. Banga- 
eliariar wanted because these .appointments w-ere of the- very highest 
Judicial importance and would be. made by the Crown, and the House 
waiild not desire an Indian who was not fit for^that position to be 
appointed to ^it. To take such a view would be to lower this country 
in the estimation of the world which was the last thing the House 
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woiilcr want;, to do. At present India was getting tlie services of tli-e 
lirivy .CoiuiciL at tlie expense of the Engiisli Government. 'Tlie.most 
iiiipoidant; advantage of the. Privy - GoimciL was' that these,, people, got 
some of the greatest Judges of England to sit on . their appeals £|pd -, 
the CGiitribiitioii the resolntion now asked India to pay was perfeGfly 
fair. If the resohition was not accepted the Home Meniber warned 
the House that, another opportunity might not recur. Sir Hari Singh 
Goxir opposed the resolution because the Dominions had their own 
inclependeat Supreme Courts and he saw no reason why India should 
not follow that example. Sir Hari Singh did not minimise the value 
of the work done by the Privy Council hut he asked the House to 
take a longer view and not to commit itself to a position which might 
later on be found to be embarrassing. Diwaii Bahadur Raiigaehariar 
moved the following amendment:- — 

That ill clause (2) for the word ‘ persons ’ the word ‘ Indians ’ he substituted.” 

That in clause (3) for the figures ^ £4,000 ’ the figures ‘ £3,000 ’ he substituted 
and that the words ' half of which shall be paid from Indian revenues ’ be deleted.” 

He said that he did not want to raise a racial issue but the Judges 
would have to assist with their experience, of India and Indians would 
therefore he the best; moreover, it could not be said that throughout 
tilt? country two Indians best suited for the work could not be found. 
The proposal to share the salaries with the ETnited Ringdom appeared 
to Mr. Eangachariar ridiculous and he deprecated what he regarded 
would be a pecuniary discussion by the British Government. The King 
of England was also the King of India and when His Majesty’s subjects 
appealed to him in Council was it right for England to ask for half 
the salary of the Judges? Sir Henry Stanyon opposed the amendment 
and urged that the attempt should he to choose the best and the only 
principle should be fitness. The emoluments proposed w’^ere not extra* 
vagant and in view of the importance to India of the Privy Council 
it was only right that India should pay her share. Diwan Bahadur 
Ramaehandra Rao opposed both the resolution and the amendment and 
he felt that the matter should he left over until the broader question 
of constitutional reforms for India was a little more settled. On the 
* financial aspect of the resolution he said that if the analogy was estab- 
lished the Army Council might ask for a contribution and so might 
the British Cabinet. Mr. Goswanii was opposed to the perpetuation 
of the present system and said that while he acknowledged that the 
Pidvw Council had included and did include some of the greatest lawyers 
India also had had and now possessed lawyers who were second to 
none. The resolution was also opposed by Maulvi Muhammad Yakub 
and Mr. Amar Hath Dutt. Maulvi Ahul Kasem supporting the reso- 
lution and the amendment said that it would give them the services 
of judges with Indian experience which would be in compliance with 
the demand they had long been making. Replying to the debate the 
Home Member expressed his sense of deep depression at the manner in 
which the House had treated a matter of such importance. He also' 
regretted that two members who ought to have spoken had not spoken 
and the opposition to the resolution had come from one member from} 

; whom it wavS least exprf?eted.,, The Home Member denied emphatically 
that the Dominions %ad been treated better than India; on the contrary, 
while the British Exchequer had paid for the Indian “experience on 
the Privy Council it had not contributed anything towards securing; 
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similar experience from lire Colonies,. ;/ Dealing witli tlie remark tliat 
lie was bargaining, tlie Home Member said tliat lie was prmul to feel 
tliat lie was trying to secure the best bargain for India. The stigges- 
rioLi tbat tin^y should wait until the question of the reforms wa^ seiiled 
givaily oTW-stateil the point. The Home Member t^xpressed liis surprise 
at Mr. Ihingaehariar’s anieiidnient and declined to deal willi they point 
which had been urged in order to insert the word ^ Indians ^ in the 
resolution. Coindiiding ihe Home Member appealed to the Houm* not 
to rejeci" the proposal and to bear in mind that the change would scmire 
befter decisions and a better Court.- Mr. Rang'aeliaria]*''s aineiidiiient 
was put clause by clause and rejected ■ without a division. The main 
resolution was -put to the vote and lost by 50 votes against 40. 

Tlie deeisioii of tbe Assembly did not commend itself to the iVnineil 
of Slate as was a]>pareiii from the fact that -when Mr. Kliaparde broiighi 
up the matter before that House-' he. "was thanked from all sides for 
the opportunity he had given to the-.- House.- of expressing its views. Mr, 
Iihaparde felt that Grovernment had made a gesture which, he regretted, 
hall not attracted the attention it deserved. He moved on the lotli 
‘ilarcli 1920 a i*esolutioii in the same terms as the Home Member bad 
brought up before tbe Assembly with^ one change, iiqmeiy, that tbe 
Judges should be of Indian domicile. Sardar Cliaranjit Singh asked 
for the deletion of the change Mr. Khaparde had made in the reso- 
lution because In* tliouglit that the real test should lie that of efficiency 
and the selection o_{ judges should not be influenced by racial con- 
sicleratioiis or complicated Iw communal prejudices. Mr. Crerar observed 
that ihe attitude of CTOvernment towards the resolution was naturally 
one of benevolence; they would be ■ very glad to receive the sense of 
tbe House. From, the comments which 'had been made since the decision 
was arrived at in the Assembly Mr. -Crerar supposed that some of the 
opposition which had been raised there- hard' been'' ix^eonsidtuTd a'licl 
perhaps almost repented, Q-overnment would be very gdad to accept 
the resolution siil>ject to Sardar .Choranjit Singlih aiiienclmcmt. Sir 
Sankaraii JGair, Saiyecl Mohamed' Padshah Sahib Bahadur and Raja 
Sir Eampal Singh opposed the amendment while Rai Bahadur Lula , 
Earn Saran Das opposed on principle both the resolution and the amencl- 
ment. ]!fawab Mahomed Akbar Khan' and- Sir Arthur Froom supported 
the amendment and Colonel Hawab Sir Hmar Hajmt Klian and the 
Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan supported both propositions. Mr. P. 0. 
Desika Chari supported the resolution x'*egardleswS of the fact whether 
the condition with regard to Indian' domicile was retained or not. 
The resolution as amended by Sardar' Charanjit Singh ^s ameiidniejit 
was carried w-ithout a division. 

Previous Sessions have amply shown the keenness of the Assembly in. 


J anuary 5 Maulvi Mohammad Shafl-moved the following resolution regard- 
ing the release of political prisoners; — 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he he 
veleas.ed : , „ 

(a) to order the tmeonditjonal release all snclf convicted or under»tria1 
political prisoners in Indian jails aa have not beSn held guilty or charg- 
ed rwith any act of violence and all political detenus whose trial in a 
court of law is not contemplated; 
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(h) to order the release of all other political^ prisoners conyicted or under 
trial, provided that a committee consisting of two ' members elected by 
the Legislative Assembly and two members nominated by the Govern- : , 
ment recommend their release ; and 

{t) to allow the return to their homes of all Indian exiles in foreign countries 
who are supposed to have been concerned in revolutionary movements 
in order to secure freedom for India on such reasonable and honourable 
terms as the Government may think ht to impose,^^ 

In eommend*iiig his motion the mover advised Government to seize the 
T. V . 1 opportunity of enabling the people to co-operate 
Prisoners them. Those who had accepted the doctrihe 

of non-violence w^ere the real soldiers of peace and 
it was not right to detain them; their detention did more harm to England 
than anything else. As for those who had been exiled to foreign coun- 
tries, the mover wished to leave the matter to the mercy of the Govern- 
ment but he did not want them to lay down humiliating conditions. 
Mr. Eaiiga Iyer in supporting the resolution complained that in India 
persons had been treated as political prisoners against whom there was 
not a shred of evidence. Government were assassins of the worst type 
because they were murdering the liberty of people fighting for freedom. 
Colonel Crawford failed to see any new aspect or any new evidence w'hich 
would enahlei him to view the question differently from the way it had 
before been viewed. The atmosphere was calmer hut the credit for it 
was due to Government and to those who had helped in enacting extra- 
ordinary measures. Pandit Shamlal Nehru, Mr. Majid Baksh and 
Mr. M. K. Acharya supported the resolution. Mr. T. C. Goswami moved 
the following amendment. 

That for the original Resolution the following be substituted : 

' That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased : | 

(a) forthwith to secure the immediate release of all political prisoners detained 

without trial; 

(b) to take steps to remove all difficulties in the way of the return to India 

of ail Indian exiles in foreign countries who may be or may have been 
suspected of being concerned in any revolutionary or other activities 
regarded by Government as prejudicial to the interests of India; 

(c) to bring to trial under the ordinary law of the land such persons against 

whom Government think that they have sufficient evidence to go to 
Court.’ ” 

Mr. Goswami said that the judiciary in India could not be relied on 
because of its prostitution for imperial reasons and he did not regard it 
as immoral for Indians to demand a change by violent means, though, 
he said, that it had been considered more expedient to stick to non- 
violence. Lala Duni Chand supported the resolution because in his 
opinion Mr. Goswami^s amendment did not go far enough. Dr. L. K, 
Hyder opposed the resolution because he felt that those who had chosen 
the wrong method should take the consequences. No moderate or liberal 
could support violence but Dr. Hyder thought that the accused had every 
right to be brought before the Judge. Mr. Kumar Shankar Eay and 
Mr. Nil Kanta Das supported the resolution. The Home Member 
remarked that in the resolution the issues had been jumbled together. 
To his mind an offence against the State was not lighter than that against 
an individual and whoever the Government,: it could never afford to 
treat such offences lightly; indeed the Home Member had jio doubt that 
an offence against the State was the most dangerous of all . offences. To 
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'Obtain accurate %aires in regard to crimes in wliieii tliere was no element 
of vicdenee wonid require a, penisal of the record of eiudi t-ase, hnr the 
Home Member belieTed that there ■ could not he any in deteiiiioii wllo 
•would be covered by danse (a) or of the Cxaclr party referred to, in the 
n^^olutioix. Ibit it was not possible for him on snch notice as he bad luid 
of the resohitioii to have examined all cases. In so far as the resolution 
jtsked for a general amnesty Sir Malcolm Hailey had laid down two tests 
to decide when Government slionld indulge in this limiry. Sir Alex- 
ander was not pre] aired to say that he entirely agreed that those were the 
•o:H.ly two tests, but one of them was that the state of affairs in the coioitry 
slionld be snch that some political object would be served by the release 
and the other was that a political movement had spent its force and there 
was no danger to the piihlic safety. In Madras under the Madras Eegii- 
lation 204 Moplalis were in jail and some 36 persons vrere otherwise re- 
strained and the Home Member declined to agree that forcible conversion 
of Iliiidiis -was a political offence. The second class of prisoners covered 
by clause (^) were Bengal Terrorists. Seventeen of them were confined 
under Regulation III of 1818, 51 w^ere in jail imder the Bengal Act and 
‘07 were otherwise regulated. The Home Member had never liked this 
legislation, hut on the other hand the policy that had been piirstied had 
been pursued at the instance of the Government of Bengal in coiitiniial 
association with the Government of India. The strongest Justification 
'of that legislation qvas that it had been veiy effective; there had not been 
nne outrage and instead of men’s lives having been wnsted, lives had 
been saved, including the lives of some of those misguided men who were 
now under detention. The Home Member would release the prisoners as 
‘SOon as possible and in the meantime he had had complaints investigated 
and he had personally satisfied himself that these men w^ere treated 
humanely, decently, in every proper way. Proceeding the Home Mem- 
ber objected to the Committee proposed in clause (b) because it would be 
an encroachment on the judiciary and on the executive. But if anybody 
was willing' to give facts about individual cases Government would look 
into them. Regarding the return of Indian exiles, the Home Member 
recognised that it was their business to consume their own smoke, that 
they were not entitled to require other nations to bear with those undesir-,. 
■ables W'ith whom they themselves did not wish to hear; hut on the other 
hand they had no right to inflict their undesirables on an unwilling 
India. But what these exiles wanted was a safe conduct that when they 
'came hack they would not he prosecuted — a guarantee which he wu.s 
unable to give. Concluding the Home Member defended the police and 
the courage with which they had worked and he deprecated the attacks 
which had been made against judges. The Home Member was wdlliiig to 
consider anything put forwai’d; he desired to limit the restraints to the 
very minimum of what was essential; but he could not, to please a poli- 
tical movement or to secure temporary support, compromise the interests 
of the ordinary citizen, w^hich were the interests of law and order. Lala 
La j pat Eai said that all the three clauses of the resolution applied to 
him and he asked Government to follow the British system of justice. 
So long as Indians -were treated as dogs, non-co-operation was indispen- 
sable and all in vitations to co-operate with Government were mere pieces 
of diplomacy. Mr. Abdul Haye in supporting fhe resolution said that 
Dr. Hyder had not represented the view-s of his community* Mr. 

snid that mie^ht was risrht and that the grounds for asking for 
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aniiiesty were to be f oxmd ; in tlie .b.ai'barons, military and . iinciyilised 
character of tlie GoTernment. . Mr.. , Jinnah was imable to support the 
yesoliition but offered to support the anieiidment.. He did not consider 
it ri »‘ht to refuse to bring to trial people wdio had been locked up for. oyer 
a yeac. It was no good saying that there was no difficulty when eyery- 
oiie of the exiles could on return be coiiyicted under some law or other 
and Mr. Jiiiiiah asked Goyernment if they would abstain from taking 
action against jliose ydio gave an undertaking not to associate themselyes 
with any foreign Goyernment or to engage in any iiiiconstitutionalv yio- 
lent or iion-peaeefiil propaganda. Mr. Jinnah relied on elaiise (c) of the 
“amendment in order to show that they did not wish any offence to* go 
tmpiimshed, but they wanted a trial. Mr.. Amar Hath Dutt charged 
Goyerninent with creating reyolution by adopting illegal and unconsti- 
tutional methods. Sir Darcy Lindsay emphatically denied that in fram- 
ing the Ordinance the Goyernment of Bengal had taken non-official Euro- 
peans into its confidence. But they did not like men to be detained 
without trial and Sir Darcy Lindsay endorsed Mr. Jinnah’ s appeal. 
Winding up the debate, the Home Member said that the measure in 
Bengal had been effective, but it had not been entirely successful. Two 
recent cases which were now under appeal showed a change in the condi- 
tions which had made trials possible, but they did not show the absence 
of anarchy.” When the atmosphere improved the Home Member would 
be most willing to consider the question of amnesty in a manner accept- 
able to the House. Regarding the exiles the Home Member repeated 
that they were not asking for passports but for certificates of indemnity. 
He could not lay down any general rules but he was willing to consider 
on its merits any case wdiich was brought to his notice. The resolution 
was put to the vote and lost by 46 votes against 40 ; the amendment was 
carried by 53 votes against 45. 

On the 9tli February Mr. Amar Nath Dutt moved : — 

‘^ This AsseniHy reeonimencls to tlie Governor General in Council tliat the Gov- 
ernment do immediately move the Secretary of State to disallow the Burma Expul- 
sion of Offenders Act, 1925, or, in the alternative, to take immediate steps to intro- 
duce a Bill in the Indian Legislature to repeal the said Act.^’ 

Mr. Dutt characterised the measure as a black Act and saxv no reason 
why it had been passed. He criticised the definition of Non-Biirmaiis ” 
as meaning Indians and said that the Act would 
Offended retard the political progress of Burma which was 

dependent on the co-operation of the Indian com- 
munitA^ Rao Bahadur M. C. Naidu refuted the grounds on which the 
Act had been attacked and contended that it had been passed to protect 
society. Sir Hari Singh Gour said that the Bill was the outcome of 
agitation against Indians and had been opposed by the President of the 
Burma Chamber of Commerce. He criticised in detail the provisions of 
the Bill. Colonel Ownes in opposing the resolution said that the Biirmans 
would regard it as outside interference with their domestic rights. The 
aims and objects of the Act were very reasonable; it was passed to meet 
the demand that Burma should no longer remain the happy hunting 
ground for criminals from outside. He assured the House that there was 
no movement to expel Indians for the obvious reason that Burma could 
not do without them. » Mr. IT. Hla said that those who had voted against 
the Bill in the Burma Council were non-Burmans and he opposed the 
resolution. Mr. Rangachariar said that so long as Burma was part of 
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■ India, Indians would liaTe tlieir. domicile, in er&Tj, part of that eonntry 
and tlie Goveriiiiieiit wMcli could not, secure it was impotent. Maiiiig 
Tok Eyi said tluit tlie Bill did great injustice to India and was based oir 
principles utterly unsound 'and openly miscliieTOiis. Dr. Daria saw nO' 
reason wliy tlie Bill was passed by tlie." Burma GoYermneiu, For a Dede- 
ral *l’‘,onstitii.tion it was fimdaniental tliat all citi.^ens were equal and lie 
cited Joliii Benson's case, from tke- Australian HigF Court to show iliat 
tile power of States to make laws ..excluding citizens of other States was 
limited. The ease was the same in Am.erica.. Sir Alexander Miiddiiiuiii 
said that the resolution asked the House to. sit in^ judgment on legislation 
pas^sed by the Biiriiia Government. The practical position was that 
extraordinary measures had ■ been ■ taken in Burma,' whether Justified or 
not. against persons who were non-Burmans. The problem of dealing 
wirli criminals who came from another part of the country was more diffi- 
cult for the local authorities and he was unable to subscribe to the pro- 
position that special measures were not justifiable against persons who 
came from other provinces, whose language and habits were unknown to 
the local police and whose methods and forms of crime differed entirely 
from those adopted by the indigenous population. It had been found 
necessary to enact such legislation in other places and that legislation 
had not attracted the imfavourabie criticism which this legis- 
lation had. The Home Member went into the ccfiistitutional 
position, explained what procedure was followed under the Govern- 
ment of India Act and showed that there was no analogy between 
the Australian and the Indian constitution. The Joint Select Com- 
mittee had laid down that in provincial matters which were reserved 
when the Provincial Government and the Legislature were in agreement,, 
they should ordinarily be allowed to prevail. It would be an extremely 
wrong step for any authority having before it a Bill of the Provincial 
Council duly enacted, duly assented to by the executive Government and 
by the executive authority empowered to give final assent in India to 
interfere. Mr. Bipiii Chandra Pal endorsed Mr. Eaiigachariar's pleas. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru said tliat on the merits the measure was a disgrace. 
The mere fact that in dealing with certain matters it was necessary for 
the local Legislature to take the sanction of the Governor General did 
not invest it with final authority and the sanction given by the Governor 
General did not operate as an estoppel on the Central Legislature going 
into the matter. The Burma Council had really amended the Iiidian 
Penal Code by providing additional punishment and for this there was 
no warrant. Mr. Jinnali said that this legislation affected every British 
Indian and he doubted if sanction could be given under sub-clause (3) of 
section 80 of the Government of India Act. He inquired if Government 
had considered all the factors before giving the sanction and if they had 
any figures to show how many Indians had been convicted under the Act 
within the last two years. Mr. Jinnali maintained that Government had. 
made out no case, that the Governor General was wrong in having given 
his assent to the Act and that the statute was most dangerous in principle 
and in its provisions. Mr. Bhore differentiated the Act under discussion 
from the legislation proposed in South Africa on the grounds that the 
former was not discriminatory against Indians so far as expulsion was. 
concerned and was directed against those who ha^ committed offences 
against the criminal law of the land. Lala Lajpat dlai had gathered 
during his recent visit to Burma that the Biirmans denounced the Act as. 
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miieli as Iiidirois. He mc|iiired if iMs Act was a reward to Indians for./ 
liaritig lielped the British to. conquer, .Burma and having helped, in the -' 
admiiiisTraiioii and progress of .that province. Mr. 'Tonkiiisoii dealt with 
the scope mid provisions of- the Act and showed ' liow iiiiJiistifiaHe pre- 
judice hod been created .in the House against the .measure. There were 
real and effective safeguards against the Act being used in iinsiiit^hle , 
crises. He ivas not .surprised at the opposition to the inclusion .of section, 
124 A ill one of the Schedules; .to the Act, hiit this was a, matter, which . 
could he hroiighfc up before the Burma Council by means of an' am:end.iiig 
Bill. Mr. Toiikiiisoii went into the qne'stion ' of domicile and, urged that 
as applied in the legal and not in the political sense it was not coiTect .to ' 
say that an Indian 'had his domicile in every part of India ; in a federal 
sense each province was a- country. .He denied tliai the Act was ultra 
Tired' of the Burma Legislature. .and that the CTOvernor CT'eneral was wrong 
ill having given the sanction. . The Act did not constitute anj dis- 
eriinination because Burma ■ had the power ' of re-exporting beggars/ 
Bengal had passed the Cxoonda .xictj -and Bombay had the power to export 
'British Indians fPatliaiis) who went there from the Hoxtli-West Fron- 
'tier .Province. Even in England one Parish would, .send back, a person 
who had not obtained settlement in it. Moreover, Biirma,n offenders 
would be dealt with under one Act and Indians under another ;, it w'as 
therefore wloiig to talk of discrmiinatioii. Colonel ,Cra.wford regarded 
the Act as a dangerous precedent and opposed' differential legislation 
being iindertaken in provincial. -.Legislatiires. Mr., M. K. Acliar^ui s'lip.*''.' 
ported the resolntioii. Dewan Bahadur Eamachaiidra Eao contested, ' 
Mr.. Tonkin son’s propositions and argued that every State and 'every pro- 
vince had sent some men to Burma who had contributed to its prosperity. 
The question was B.ot a sniall domestic question ' and if any latv wuas 
■required it should have been passed .by the Central Legislature. 'Mr.- 
Eangaswami Iyengar remarked that legislation should have been iindei’- 
taken in the Central Legislature or the Bill should have been reserved 
and previous sanction should not have Ijeen given by the Governor Gene- 
ral. Sir Henry Staiiyan observed that the Bnriiia Council had fallen 
into a fundamental error in not appreciating the significance of domicile. 
Mr. Amar Hath Dntt said that by means of cliques organised by officials^ 
legislation was carried on in local Councils. Grinding up the debate the 
Home Member asked the House to realise that it tvas being asked to reject 
the Act wliieli had been passed at the instance of a Burinaii Home Mem- 
ber by a Biirmaii majority and assented to by the Governor and later on 
by the Governor General. While opposed to any eiicroachiiient on the 
jurisdiction of the Central Government or the Central Legislature., Sir 
Alexander Miiddiinaii thought that this Act had been properly passed in 
Burma, It could not be suggested that provincial Legislatures should 
have no power to deal with matters peculiar to themselves merely because 
they affected other provinces.' /The Home Member denied that there was 
any attempt to set up Indians against Btirnians because he had himself 
seen in Burma how essential the, Indian was. A very strong case was 
required to refuse sanction when an application was made by a respon- 
sible Government and the giving of 'assent was -a different matter from 
administrative approval, ' But here again very strong reasons were neces- 
sary before assent cojild ,be .refused. ■ While maintaining therefore the 
central control of* the Oehtral Government said the 'Home Member I 
■maintain that to ask ■us,to"f'^te'the action suggested iu this liesobufciou 
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would be a very serious matter/’ The resolution was carried by 69 votes 
against 53. 


xViiotlier occasion on which the liberty of the subject was discussed 
was ill connection with Mr. Amar Nath Diitt’s Bill to repeal the 
^ State Prisoners Eegnilatton, -ISIS. Ilaviiio* betui 

passed at a time when there was no Ijrinuiiai rro» 
cediire Code or Indian Penal Code and no constituted Legislature the 
Eegulation was. the mover said, now a lawless law. Deportation with- 
out trial was a dangerous weapon in the hands of the bureaucracy. Mr. 
J. T. Donovan strongly opposed the motion and said that the suggestion 
to repeal Eegiilatioii III was as good as a suggestion to repeal the Ten, 
Commandments. It was not the voice of Bengal which demanded the 
retmal and be o])posed Mr. Diitt’s Bill for the sake of the people of Bengal 
for wliose protection the Eegnilation was necessary. The manner in which 
file Eenulation had been nsed on the rare occasions on which it had been 


cuuployed in Bengal showed that the Goverimient of Bengal did not want 
to nse it. Mr. Dntt had made no constructive suggestion as to what 
should replace the Eegnlatioii and Mr. Donovan reminded the Assembly 
that his own, country (Ireland) hacl. immediately after getting vSwaraj. 
introduced a law similar to the Eegulation. Something ahin to the Eegu- 
lation was necessary for every civilised country; and age was.no more an 
argument against the Eegulation than against the laws of Mami or the 
Habeas corims. The young generous youths of Bengal were being 
brought up in an iinliealtliy atmosphere and behind them was the poli- 
tical conspirator to ruin them. It was to protect those youths that the 
Eegulation was employed, and it had been employed against persons who,. 
Mr. Das himself admitted, had been revolutionaries. Mr. E. 0. Xeogy 
complained that one single member of Government could use Eegulation 
III and the Government of India had abdicated their fimctions. Against 
the claim that eveiw civilised country needed a Eegulation of this kind 
itr. Xeogy referred to His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech on the 20th 
January 192G which, he vsaid, contained only an apologetic reference to 
what had been done in Bengnl. Lola Lajpat Eai said that the test of a 
Government having moral grasp over its people was that it did not need 
laws like Eegulation III and in no European country were coercive laws 
]>assed or maintained in normal peace times. In spite of attempts on the 
life of the President of the United States, the Syndicalist movement and 
the presence of revolutionary movements in all European countries no 
such laws existed there in peace time. Unemployment of uneducated 
middle classes was at the root of anarchy and Lala Lajpat Eai appealed 
to Government to govern India according to the best British traditions. 
Mr. Bipill Chandra Pal accused Government of killing the soul of the 
youths in Bengal and said that crimes were evidence of that fact. The 
terrorist movement he said was an answer to the terrorism of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Muhammad Yakub claiming to speak on behalf of 75 per 
cent, of educated Muhammadans said that they were as much opposed to 
Eegulation III as anybody else. Mr. Tacoob Cassm Ariff also supported 
the Bill. The Home Member enquired if the House had always sup- 
ported Governmeiit in maintaining law and order and felt that Indians 
were a little unwilling to put the criminal law into force not because they 
bad any sympathy with crime hut because it was a national characteristic. 
He agreed that the trouble was due to economic unre^ but he felt that 
freedom must be^siich as would not infriisge on the liberty of others. The 
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Home Member disliked laws like Eegiilation III but it was to secure free- , 
dom of tlie right kind that it harl to' be applied. The powers were open^ 
to*almse and iimst, therefore,- be. used' with extreme .discretion. , If Got- 
ernmerit had a majority they might have brought in a Bill to modify the’ 
provisimis of the Eegulation on modern lines. The Home Member 
denied that the (toverimieiit of India was in the pocket of the Bengal 
Government: they looked into matters with the greatest care and were 
not devoid of political wisdom. Speaking for himself the Home Member 
claiuied that the Local Governments would have to make out the most 
convincing case bef('>re lie coni d be persuaded to take action under Eegu- 
lation III. ilr. Eanga Iyer argued that the Eegulation was directed, 
against the Swarajist movement. The discussion on this Bill was not 
concluded on the 12th and had to go over to the 19th February 1926. 
Colonel Crawford referred to dangers like those of Bolshevism and spoke- 
strongly against the repeal of the Eegulation. Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha 
challenged the seriousness of the Bolshevik menace and said that the only 
chance of its success lay in the present discontent in the country. Sir 
Denys Bray observed that he was concerned with the Eegulation in so far 
as it was connected with the due maintenance of alliances with foreign 
powers and of peace along the frontier. Some form of personal restraint 
v’as essential for Indians good for the maintenance of peace and for the- 
discharge of Ifer international obligations. Mr. Goswami in supporting 
the Bill said that a Government which had had recourse to imprisonment 
withoiiT even framing charges was an object of contempt. He said that 
the Eegiilation had had to he applied in Bengal more than any other 
|)roviiice because Bengal had to wipe off the traitor’s guilt, because- 
Bengal remembered Omi Chand and Mir Jaffar, the Eisley Circular' 
(which had made the singing of Bande Mataram an offence) and the- 
treatment of indigo planters. Mr. M. K. Acharya supported the Bill 
and Eaja Eaglumandan Prasad Singh recognised that sometimes the- 
Eegulation had saved the country from the outbreak of anarchy but 
o]>ieeted to its continuance on the permanent statute-hook. Maulvi Abul 
Ivasem remarked that if GoTernment was divested of the powers given bw 
Eegulation III anarchy and disorder would prevail in the country. 
Dealing with the demand for bringing suspected persons to trial Maulvi 
'Abul Kasem said that the demand was made by those who had no confi- 
dence in the Courts and to them it made no difference whether a man was 
convicted after trial or interned without trial, whereas in the case of 
those who gave evidence in such cases there was real danger. Dr. E. M. 
Macphail opposed the motion and said that in no country had people such 
a natural right as was claimed by Mr. Goswami who did not object to- 
crime for political purposes. Sir Ilari Singh Gour said that the Govern- 
ment were committed to repealing the Eegulation because they had' 
accepted the recommendations of the Eepressive Laws Committee.. 
Diwan Chaman Lall said that no human being had a right to rob a man 
of his liberty without bringing him to trial and he maintained that the* 
conditions laid down in the Eegulation were not fulfilled because there- 
was no internal commotion and no fear of foreign invasion. Ehan 
Bahadur Wall Muhammad Hussanally in opposing the motion said that 
pic'ketting and spinning had failed and if India could win Swaraj through 
suffering the Eegulation^offered real scope for it., Colonel Henry Stanyon 
argued that the Eepressive Laws Committee had not recommended the* 
repeal of the Eegulation and Government had never agreed to repeal it.. 
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Eeplriiig' to tlie deliate Mr. Butt said tliat tlie Go vemni exit's attitude was 
not ealeiilated to lead to co-operation. ■ Tlie Home Memlier said ilia r 
wlietlier tlie Jiien were tried or interned it would make no clii'fereiiee in rke 
eves of those who had no coiifidenee. in the. British Courts, in their Magi’s- 
tracy and in their officers. The Tkegnlation gave power & wliiidi’i: was 
difficult to defend hut those powers were necessary. Ooveriimetil ikwiivd 
to use tlierii within as liiiiitecl nn' 'area and to as limited an extent as 
possible; they tried to examine and sift the evideBee rmicii a> I hey 
could and to reduce as far as possible the rigoiii* of intern nieiit. Hie ITome 
Member expressed his surprise- at Mr. Ctoswami’s theory because every 
one else in. Bengal had expressed his abhorrence of political crime. Iffr- 
liaps the Periiiaiieiit Settlenieiit o.f Bengal was responsible for Mr. 
Goswamihs attitude. Bolshevism was a'real danger and the Home Mem- 
ber quoted from a letter written by the Vice-Chancellor of the Oxford 
TJiiiversity to the Times' stating. that, the charge that Indian stiifionts 
were being infected with .revolutioiiaiy ideas by B-olsheriks had been .sub- 
stantiated, Mr. Butt's motion that the Bill be taken into eoiisideratioii 
was defeated by 49 votes against 46.-- .. 

There was no falling off in the ' anxiety ■ of the Legislature to secure 
better opportunities for Indians. On the. 17th February 1926 Mr. Plioroze 
Sethna moved that : — ‘ 

This Coimcil reeominends to tlie Governor General in Council to appoint an 
Indian of suitable rank and c|ii.alificatioiis to be the Leader of tlie I>e!egrJ:ioii repi’e- 
senting India at the .next Session of the Assembly of the' League of ‘Nations.’^ 

He complained that two years ago he had Itrought up a similar reso- 
lution and hod withdrawn it on an assurance given by the then Leader of 
leader of Iiidiat'^ Dele- House. Sir Muhammad Shafi, that the proposal 
.gation to the Letigue of would receive the most careful consideration, but 
Nations. in spite of that assurance no action had been taken 

and no Indian had been appointed to lead the Deiegtaion. Mr. Eamadas 
Paiitiilu moved an amendment to the effect that the Leader and the other 
members of the Delegation he appointed from a panel of six persons to be 
elected' by both Cliambers of the Central Legislature. Mr. S. IL Das 
dealt with the eoiistitiitioiiol position in relation to the apjxoiidment ol 
■ delegates to tlie Assembly of the League of Hations and said tliat the pnic-^ 
tical difficulties which would arise if effect were given to the resoiiitioii* 
were mufdi more in the case of India than in the ease of a self-governing 
State. But for the fact that India, as a signatory to the Treaty, hail 
become an original member she could not have now become a meiiiber 
of the League of Hations. How was the representative of India then 
to be chosen? There was 3io legal difficulty btit the practical difficulties 
were enormous because the Government were responsible for their policy 
to the Parliament and if they were represented in the League of Hatioiis 
hy some one who was not prepared to carry out their instructions it Avoiild 
he difficult to hold Government responsible for what their delegate did 
in the Assembly. Proceeding Mr, Das said that the representative must 
always be appointed by the Executive Government because even in a 
self-goveriiiQ.ent State the election of the representative by the Legis- 
lature or the selection of a representative from a panel elected by the 
Legislature would be an encroachment on the Executive. India was not 
self-governing ; the Indian Government was not i^sponsihle to the Legis- 
lature but to Parliament ; and it was clear that the responsibility of the 
Government of India vested in the Governor General in Council subject 
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to file control of tlie Secretary of -State and .to such control by the Legis- 
lature as was conferred oii' it-'bT the GoYernment of India Act. IIoweTer 
nnjeh tlie present position .might. 'he 'deprecated.- Go Yermneiit could only 
consider the c|iiestioii of the appo'mtinent of the representatiYe of the Gov- 
erniiieiit of India from the point o'f -Yiew of the present constitritioiiar.. 
position of India and therefore the .representatiYe must be. some , one mi.' 
whom the GoYernment e-o.iild rely to canw. out its ^iiistriictions at' the meet- .' 
iiigs of the Assenjbly. It was therefore not possible for the GoYerninent 
to accept the amendment. With -reference to the resolution the GoYern- 
meiit hoped, this year at any rate, to be able to make' an annoimce-' 
ment as to how far they could giYe effect to the proposal, at the next" 
Session of the Assembly. ■' They recognised the wish of the country and' 
had the fullest syiiipathy with the motion. Though they were not in a 
position to accept the resolution because the matter wms under considera- 
tion he did not propose to oppose it. Mr. P. 0. Desika Chari and the 
Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan supported the resolution while Colonel 
Xawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan opposed it. Dr. TJ . Rama Rao supported 
the amendment. The amendment was negatiYed and the resolu- 
tion was adopted without a diYisioii. 

Ill order to secure greater opportunities for the youths of the country 
Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saraii Das moYed a resolution in the .Council of 
State on the Stli March 1926 asking that a certain fixed number of 
appointments be guaranteed eYery year in the Mechanical and other 
Departnients of State Railways to qualified students of the Maclagan- 
Engineering College, Lahore and other similar colleges in other parts of 

. India. Mr. Chadwick maintained that Indians 

had got appointments. Dealing Y'itli the Superior 
Seiwiees he showed that the training and selection 
of Indians had engaged the careful attention of the authorities. Schemes 
for the training and recruiting of Indians had been prepared and were 
at present before the Secretary of State and therefore could not be pub- 
lished. The principle on which these schemes were framed, howeYer, was- 
that the Railways had undertaken to recruit, as trained Indians became 
UYailable, 75 per cent, of their annual vacancies from Indians and other 
members of this country in which term Anglo-Indians were included. 
It was therefore only proper that any scheme devised for their direct 
recruitment, should aim at getting the best that India could give and at 
ensuring that any supplementary training that might be necessaiy wms 
of the best character possible. Mr. Chadwick enquired if that was to- 
be attained by making the appoiiitmeaits to Railway Services the per- 
quisites of particular colleges. He briefly indicated the lines on which 
the Eailwa}" Board proposed to recruit officers for their Superior Services 
and showed that the scheme was based on competitive examination. 
Colonel Kawab Sir TJmar Hayat Khan supported the object underlying- 
the resolution, but the resolution when put to vote w’as lost by 24 votes- 
against 10. 

On the 19th March Sir P.'S. Sivaswamy Aiyer Moved: — 

'' Tills Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he will be 

pleased : , ■ ■ ■ 

(a) to recognise the need for .the training of Indians for nautical careers, 

, and encoTiragiiffg the : creation of an Indian ''Mercantile Marine, 

(b) to accept the policy and measures recommended by the Indian Mercantile- 

Marine Committee, . , . .-.v ■ 
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^'r) to take early steps for. tlie traming of Iiidiaiis Jii ^ a sriitulde trair^nig 
ship ill Tiiilian waters, for. tlie provision of facilities for ilieir fiirrher 
iraiaing as apprentices in- raercaiitile marine ships, and wr their 
employment after completion of ^ training, , , ^ ^ 

(J) to arrange for the establishment of ' priniary nautical sehoojs iip -elecied 
ToaritiTiie stations, and the- 'introduction,.' of i^farine Engj‘ii'.*ei;ing a 
suhiect of iustruetioii, in. the Eatgine.ering ^College at Sihpnm^ 

(c) to announce his intention to adopt in the near future a system *>1 hi-em-m'.: 
in respect of the coastal .trade of India dh 

The imvver remarked that the sribject iiiatter of hm resolution hod 
"been referred to a Committee in- eoiisequence of a resoiuiioii pasonl by 

the Assembly in ■Jaiiiiarj 1922, that the Com- 
careers -for ' had sent in its report in llarch 1924 aitfl 

that pTactically no action had been taken upon it, 
'Sir Sivaswainy Aiyer claimed that in his resolntion he hail merely 
put forwai’d those reeonmiendations of the Mercantile Marine Committee 
oThich lie thought vrould be acceptal)le. Sir Charles Innes said tliar tlie 
Mercantile Marine Committee had made two important sets id recmn- 
’Hienclations, one dealing with the training and the other with the re- 
-servation of the'Coastiiig trade. On the question of 1 ‘eservation, tlie Ci')m- 
'■merce Memher recognised that it was perfecth' natural that the people 
mf India should desire to have a Mercantile Marine of their own, that 
mien who were trained for that .career must have some reasonable pros- 
pect of an opening and that’ Indian companies as things were at present 
'had difficulty in forcing their way into the coasting trade. But the 
'proposals of the Gomiriittee did admit the principle of expropriation and 
'Government must scrutinise that principle with great care, because once 
ithey admitted on the statute book an Act which embodied the prin- 
‘ciple that it was right to squeeze out or depreciate the property of 
dhose who had built up a irade or industry in order that others might 
•succeed to it, one did not know to vrhat lengths that principle might 
l.ie carried. The Commerce Member was aware that some other countries 
'had thought it necessary 1o reserve their coasting trade, because they 
Tiad thought that in the long run it would pay them to take that course 
in the interests of tlieir own safety; but Indiaks shores were protected for 
'her hy the British A’avy. '^^loreover reservation would introduce a prin- 
^ciple new 'to 'Britisli law in the sense that it had never been acted upon 
except in war-time and it would admit the principle of flag dismimina-* 
dion to which the policy of the Empire was fundamentally opposed. 
'They had to rount the cost and to balance considerations of national 
sentiment on the one hand and economic consideration and interests 
on the other. That was one of the reasons why the Commerce Depart- 
jnerit had taken time over this difficult subject. The Commerce Member 
went briefly into ;the experiences of some other countries, such as Chili 
and Australia and showed that the general result had been to send up 
freights on the coast or to maintain them at a high level, to curtail 
shipping facilities and to impose disabilities on shippers and producers. 
It had also been complained that reservation meant Government control 
which inevitably meant inelasticity and rigidity; and in the shipping 
business that was one of the things one feared most. The Commerce 
Member showed how the application of these lessons to India would 
raffect their own trade; it would mean the direct loss of Bs. 70 lakhs to 
India on a trade of 3^ million tons a year. Sir Charles Innes asked 
the House to consider the description of these million tons and in- 
■quired if they could lightly do anything which wonld put up the cost 
iof, say, rice and Too fl grains. The Ctomerce Memher proceeded to show 
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vi'liat efteet tlie reservation would liave on- smaller ports ■ and dealt witli 
ilie difHcuIties in so, far as- tlie coasting trade of India was largely a 
■srf‘asunal tiode. Viewed a,s an economic proposition, tlie result of re- 
seryatirm must ])e that freights must go up and that the enhanced 
f}‘eights would iall mainly on essential commodities like oil, coal, rice 
and food grains. . . . . If you think out earefiilhvthe ecoiioinic 
ron-e(|uences of the poliev proposed ’’ said the Cnmnierce Member you 
will find ihat you will place upon ^miir owm trade and your own indus- 
tries a very severe burden. We think that there is no justificatioii for 
doing that." ' btovermnent were prepared to take up the question of the 
training of Indian officers, but they had not gone very deeply into the 
question of training engineering officers and were hoping to take it 
up with their Departmental Committee. Sir Charles Innes was anxious 
to obtain the decision of the House on the very difficult question of 
the training of deck officers. Middle class boys. of decent education 
•could not be expected to come fomvard to be trained as deck officers 
unless they had some reasonable prospect of employment. They had 
assurances from all companies operating in the coasting trade of India 
and it would he the business of Government to see that those assurances 
were worked up to. But the total number of deck officers required for 
the coasting trade of India was not more than 300 or 320. The average 
rate of recruitment for that number was not more than 10 or 12 per 
annum. Then again sea life was a very hard and a very badly paid 
life. The third officer got from Bs. 150 to Bs. 180 a month, the second 
officer from E>s. 266 to Es. 320, and the Chief Officer from Bs. 350 to 
Bs. 400, w'hile the Master got from Bs. 533 to Es. 800 a month and 
that salary he obtained after 15 or 16 years^ service. They had there- 
fore still to solve the question wlietlier the well educated Indian hoy was 
likely to come forward for a hard life on such rates of pay. The maxi- 
mum number of men they (*ould launch in the most favourable circum- 
stances would not he more than 10 or 15 a year and they could not 
maintain a training ship with a three years course with 36 or 40 boys 
because they should have something like 90 to 100 boys on the ship. 
Therefore 30 or 40 hoys would pass every year and only a portion of 
them would be able to get posts at sea. The cost to (xovernment of 
the training ship on llieir provisional estimate would involve an initial 
outlay of Es. 3 lakhs and an annual expenditure of something like 

Bs. 24 lakhs. If only 10 or 15 hoys went to sea each ho;^ would cost 

something like Bs. 2f),000. The conditions of the alternative scheme 
of sending boys borne for training were that in the first place they 

could select: their 1)oys at once and further those boys would secure a 

better start if they had been precisely through the same mill as the 
English boy. On the other hand there were serious difficulties in the 
way of sending Indian boys of the age of 14 to England to go through 
the Worcester or Conway and Government felt that the right way to 
set to worlc to train deck officers was by establishing their own train- 
ing ship in India and if the House would support tlieni in the matter, 
they were quite prepared to take it up in earnest. Sir Charles Innes 
moved the following amendment, which was adopted without a divi- 
sion : ; 

That the debate on all the subjects covered by the Resolution except the pro- 
posed training ship be adjourned til! the next Session, and that, as regards the 
training ship, the Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that 
the scheme for the establishment in Indian -waters of a training ship for deoh 
officers should be accepted in principle^^ v 
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■ To eoroplete tlie resolutions d-eaimg with opponiiiiities foi Iiiiliaiis. 
it oiilv reiuui!i> to lueiitioii Mr. P. V. Desika Chari’s rescduiioii loHvai! 

ill the Council of State on the lOtii '3Iaj'cli ivciuri- 
Assistant GoniniissioRcrs lijeiidiiiu’ that in future obIt oificers with iiulieial 
tranimg* and experience be appoiiiteil a> As^i-tahi 


Chfniniissioiiers of Ineonie-tax. Pandit Sham Behrui Misra >uw im 
reason wiiv such experience should he necessarv in an Ineome-iax 
Officer and opposed tlie resolution. Mr. MeWatters gave iigui‘(‘< which 
showed that there neither was any great defect in the work of the 
Assistant Coiiniiissioiiers nor was there any laxit}-' of control on tlie 
pctrt of the Commissioners. regards knowledge of law, even the 
High Courts had foiincl that the officers were not deficient. The duty 
of the Assistant Commissioners in the first instance was to make assess- 
ments and their first qualification should be a thorough knowledge of 
commercial accounts. Prom the administrative point or view the Secre- 
tary in the Pinanee Department thought that the result of adopting 
the resolution would be to wreck the Iiicom e-tax Depoi'fmeijt. Cur 
of the 25 men now holding the posts of Assistant Commissioners, no less 
than 18 had had previous training as Magistrates or in the Judicial 
line which showed that Cfovernment had not overlooked the matter of 
retaining a leaven of judicial experience in the Department, but at the 
same time they could not overlook the just claims of men in the Depart- 
ment itself. Idle resolution was by leave withdrawn. 

While talking of the increased opportunities the Legislature tries to 
obtain for Indians, it trill be convenient to refer here to a resolution 
which raised the question of unemployment 
Unemployment among the middle classes and was moved in the 

the middle classes. AssemUy on tlie 28tli January 1920 by Mr. A. 

Bangaswami Iyengar in the following terms : — 


This Assembly^ recommends to tlie Governor General in Council tbat be may 
be pleased to appoint a Committee having a non-official majority to invest!, crate 
into the problem of iinemplojnient among the middle classes and suggest remedies 
for the same.” 

The mover f^omplainecl that the problem had been left unsolved by 
the (jovernment of the country on whom lay the primary re.spoiisibility • 
for its solution. The Swarajists felt that the low economic condition 
of the country, the rank poverty and semi-Btarvation in which millions 
of people were kept was due to the economic results of foreign domina- 
tion. But so far as the immediate question was concerned, it was a 
phenomenon which had been growing in recent times to alarming pro- 
portions. It was .not even possible to find employment for the technical- 
ly qualified youth of the coiintiw or the passed B.A’s. With the object 
of making the original proposition a little more definite and suggestive, 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer moved the following amendment: — 

^^That for all tiie words after the words ^ to investigate^ the following be- 
substituted : 

'the problem of unemployment among the educated classes of India and 
devise suitable remedies whether by a system of industrial and technical 
education, or by a revision of the existing system of education or by 
offering encouragement to the starting of new industries, or by open- 
ing new avenues of employment, or by the establishment of employ^ 
ment bureaux, or by all these or any other means'.” 

Mr. S. Sadiq Hasan moved. another amendmentmamely, that the 
words amon^the middle classes .'" be omitted from the original resolu- 
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tion. llaiilvi Aljiil KaseBi faToured- tlie appointment oi a Committee 
of iioii-offieial experts presided oYer W, a non-official geiitleinan .to, con- 
^kler tile qiiestioii and to S'libinit a. report 'for tlie consideration of, tlie, 
ftoTernnieiit. Tlie AssemblY wonid then be in,, a position, to consider 
tlie report and press upon, tlie GoYernme,iit , siieli action as appeared 
iieeessaiY, Sir TTilloiigiiby Carey tlionglit^ and , Dr. E. M. M,acpli,ail,'' 
agreed ivitb biro, tliar local coniinittees: Ymtild be able to do tlie: work 
better tlian oiio large committee. Mr.: Naraiii, Dass tlioiigbt tliat it g 
oiily required a little sy nip atliy .on tlie part of tlie CtoYeiiiment and if 
tliey were lacking in iC, no amoimt of iiiYestigation would be of any 
avail. Mr. Calvert observed that- there vais practically no iiiieiiipldy- 
luent among skilled labour and in tlie Punjab at least they were unable 
to find file unskilled labour . they recj_nireci for public vmrks. If they 
wished to find fiirtlier employment by means of superior posts of direc- 
tion and supervision, tliev" ■ must ■. remeinber, .that for every erore of 
rupees which was invested in industries, they could find einployiiieiit 
for about 500 men, who' eoiild- take part in ■ direction . and siipervisioii. 
There was ample potential ■ capitaT in the coiiiitiy and if only a portion 
(jf it had come in the foriii of ■inaeliinery for ' industries, there ' Wouhl 
have tieeii no coniplaint of uneiiiplo 3 uneiit. The difficult^’" was that there „ 
could nr)t he an indiistiy consisting onA of superior posts. Mv. ' Calvert 
maintained that the CTOveriiiiieiit was the largest employer of labour 
in India and it enipbwed- between '4 to 6 times as • mu eh labour as all 
the joint stock companies in the couiitiy put together, lYhat the reso- 
liirioii dealt with was not ivork but raieinploi-'inent ivliicli meant that 
the people did not want to fiind ivork for themselves by their mvn enter- 
prise but wanted to be employed by soinebodj^ else. If the young men 
wanted work, i]ie opportunities in the countiy were absolutely without 
limit? there was unlimited scope for small industries. Another possible 
solution would l)e such improvement of agTieuitiire as would serve the 
two-fold' purpose of lunviding raw material for industries and of so 
raising the economic position of the cultivators that the\^ would absorb 
rlie products of new indu-tries which they all lioped to see spring up. 
fbe final reiiiedy for imemployineiit was confidence amongst the invest- 
ing ]>nbl?e and the problem was to get together the capital which existed 
’ iji plenty, the eiiterpiise which perhaps tvas not so plentiful, the labour 
of vrhieli, so far as Dm skilled labour teas concerned, there was marked 
scarcity end the confidence of the investing puldic. If these could be 
brr.:io-ht togeilier, the problem wmild be solved but Mr. Calvert did 
not tTii?k that a Commiriee of the House could do iimcli to bring those 
together. F. Tok Km supported the resolution, while Mr, Chanian Lall 
and Mr. A”. M. Joslii supported Mr. Sadiq Hasan’s onieiidiiieiit and 
argued tliat the root cause was the n’rong principle on wiiicli the 
country’s industries were based. To Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussaiialiy 
the discussion liad revealed ' such a variety of opinion that lie feared 
that the resolution m well -as, the amendments must fail. Lala Lajpat 
Eai moved the following amendment: — 

Tin's Assenihly recommeixcls to the Governor General in Council that he may 
he pleased to appoint a Committee with a noii-officdal majority to investigate into 
tlK^. problem, of iinemploymeiit in general, and among the educated classes in parti- 
cular, and devise snitahle reniedievS whether by a system of industrial and technical 
, ©dneatioii, or by a revision of The; existing systeiii of education, or by offering 
eneoiiragoment to the st:5rtin^ of new industries, or by opening new avenues of 
employment, or hy the establishment of employment bureaus, or by all thevse or 
any other means; and that the said Committee do make a repent on the latter 
problem as early as possiblefip '■ 'v. 
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Mr. Aliiiierl Ali Elian opposed 'tlie resolution and Mr. Bipin Thanilra 
Pal oljserTecl tliat iiidess the ' entire . social sTsteni and the nieiitality 
of tlie people were eliang‘ed it w^onlcl not be possible to solve tlie 
Sir Blmpendra Xatli Mitra expressed bis gratification at the nunyier iii 
wlij.cdi a eoiisiclerable body of Indians were now taking an iiica‘ea.MHl 
interest in tlie ecoiioniic welfare of tlie country, beoaiise lie felt on 
the solution of these eeoiioniie/ problems., largely depended tlie iilriniate' 
regeneration of India. Tlie Member, for Iii.diistries and* Taiboiir rei*ng- 
iiised that there was iiiiemployment among the middle bin be 

denied that Goverimient had failed to take action. Fnder the reforms 
all qnestioiis eonnected with iiation-biiilding had been lianded over ti 
Provincial Governments acting with their Ministers and Sir Bhiipendin 
Xatli was surprised to hear from the advoeates of provinc-ial aiitnnrtiny 
that tlie Government of India should now intervene in niartei^ wlii(']i 
were primarily the ccnicern of Provincial Governments. He dis^enredi 
strongly from the vietv that the need for intervention had lieen. e^uib- 
lislied. It was obvious from the proceedings of Local Government'- and 
their Legislative Councils that they had not been nvinundtul of their 
responsibilities in the matter. In their own sphere the (Government 
of India had taken steps to develop their research institntioim and a 
Mining School was about to he opened at Dhanbad. They Imd aLo 
formed and tvere gTaduaily developing the Indian Stores Department 
and had modified the rules for the purchase of stores required for the 
Central Government so as to give greater latitude for the purchase 
of articles manufactured or availahle in India. The Tariff Board had 
granted protection to a certain number of Indian industries. The re- 
commendations of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee were calcu- 
lated to provide further avenues of employment to the educated middle 
classes and the question of extending the grant of Eingks Commissions 
in the Indian Athij to Indian jmuths was under the consideration of 
the Skeen Committee. As examples of the measures the Gov'ernment 
of India had taken wdiieli would tend to reduce unemployment.. Sir 
Blmpendra Nath referred to the policy in regard to the development of' 
railways and the policy of Indianisation of the services. As a result 
of the steps the Government of India had taken to place the finances 
of the country on a satisfactory basis and to rehabilitate her credit, 
they were establishing conditions which were necessary for the develo])- 
ment of the country, industrial or otherwise. He also referred to the 
External Capital Committee and to the Indian Economic Inquiry Com- 
mittee, which had made suggestions which ought to help in the direction 
desired and the same might he expected fr’om the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture which had Just been appointed. It was therefore abun- 
dantly clear, said Sir Bhupendra Nath, that the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments had, where it was possible for them, 
already taken a great deal of action towards the investigation of the 
problem, but it was not possible for Government to solve the problem 
wholly, because there were certain factors connected with the psychology 
of the people and their social and quasi-religiouB habits which entered 
into its solution. It was for the leaders of the people in the provinces 
to take steps to secure the solution of this part of the problem. The 
only real solution of the problem of unemployment, whether among 
the masses or the educated middle classes, was'tfie development of the 
country in various directions. Oonditions differed in different parts 
of the country® and the importance of leaving the Provincial (Govern* 
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meniSy at least at the earlier stages, a free hand to deal with the proHeiii , 
could not be exaggerated. After 'Local GoYeriiments had iiiTestigated : 
the matter there might come a time wLen it might be necessary to 
appoint a Central Committee and when that stage was reached the 
Government of India would not hesitate to appoint the Committee. At 
the present moment, the Member for Industries and Labour thoiigM, 
the appointment of such a Committee would be perfectly futile and the 
local Legislative Councils and Ministers might well take exception to 
it. liala Lajpat Rai’s amendment was carried by 48 votes against 40. 

Xot unconnected with unemployment was the resolution moved in 
the Assembly b}’ Mr. Abdul Haye on the 2nd February 1926 recom- 
^ , mending legislation to prohibit beggarv and vag- 

rancy in India at an early date, ihe ground on 
which Mr. Abdul Haye based his motion, however, was that beggary 
was the cause of inactivity, laziness and pessimism and the social 
system which tended to produce beggars ivould not long survive. Khan 
Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan thought that Mr. Abdul Haye had 
overdrawn the picture and he w'anted to amend the resolution so as to 
alter it into an inquiry from Local Governments and administrations 
whether it was possible to stop beggary and vagrancy in India by legis- 
lation. Mr. Ranga Iyer felt that beggars existed everywhere and that 
legislation on the lines of poor laws in England would lead to a large 
increase in the number of beggars in India. The Home Member pointed 
out that the mover of the resolution had overlooked the distinction 
between a beggar and a vagrant. People who received religious offer- 
ings were not beggars and no sane Government could bring any legis- 
lation against them. The sturdy beggar was a problem which the 
Government of India was endeavouring to tackle. But in so far as 
the question of the beggars was not part of the general criminal law 
of the land it was a matter for the Local Government. There were, 
provisions in the Municipal and Police Acts which were reasonable 
enough and if action was not taken under them the matter ought to 
be brought up before the Local Governments and Municipalities. The 
work-houses in England u'ere a heav.y . charge on the rates and the 
•Home Member hoped that in time by private generosity and benevolence 
asylums would grow up in India which would meet the difficulty com- 
plained of in the resolution. Sir Hari Singh Gour did not wish to 
go as far as to prohibit beggary and vagrancy but wmnted that they 
should be regulated and controlled. He complained that persons with 
infectious diseases came near people asking for alms in public places 
and local laws did not meet the requirements of the situation. Neither 
of the amendments cmnmended itself to the House and the resolution 
itself was lost by oG votes against 21. 

The position of Indians abroad also formed the subject of resolu- 
tions. Mr. Gaya Prasad^ Singh desired to move a resolution on the 
position of Indians in South Africa and Pandit 
Indians in South Africa. Motilal Nehru had given notice of an amendment 
, but in view of the delicate negotiations which were 
proceeding at the time and the effect any discussion might have on them 
the debate on it was iiadj6urned.-..'cLater ■ on Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh 
having withdrawn ^dth the other Swarajists, neither his resolution nor 
Mr. Nehru’s amendment could he moved. Mr. Jinnah, however, gave 
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noriee ot tlie following* resolution, . wliicli was to kave keen dirii^vej 
tile 24rli Marek 192^:" — - 

'* Tiiis A'>^eml4y reeonimeiids to tke Governor Genera! in Comieil tliai iie wiil 
ke pleaded: , 

T {fi) to r rose lit ^tu tlie GoTeratri.eiit of .the South African rnion tiiar slie pi'i.N 
posed legislation known as _ the Areas Heservation and fninngration 
ilegisiratioii (Further ■ Provision) Bill is wlioily unaecvptalm in prin- 
ciple, it being nil just and' inequitable and inccmshtitnn viiL ibe n^ht•^ 
o! Briti.sli ( itizensliip. and further constitutes a distinct breach oi tin,* 
Gandbi-Siuuts agreement .of 1914 in .that hi is ealciilatefl nut lapiy xu 
make the position o.f Indians in South Africa much wor.>Lqt!mii it was 
^ ill 1914, hut its provisions are 'designed' to destroy vested riglits lUkl to 

inake residence in that country of any self-respecting Indian iin|ak- 
■ sihle.; 

(h) to make a further effort to induce the South African Fiiion GoTerfiiticnr 
to agree to a round table conference consisting of. unumg oi’ners. 
Indian representatives to settle all grave 'outsTanding mattms in t-rm- 
troversy between the said Government aiicl Indians: 

(r) to represent to His Majesty's- Govermnent that hi view of ilic extrenie 
iinportance and urgency of the matter it should ime it- hiilnenoo wiiL* 
the South African Union Government to bring about a round table 
conference for the said purpose; 

(d) to arrange if necessary for a deputation consisting of represeiitativo.- of 

the two Houses of "the Indian Legislature, tlie Governmcnr of India 
and also of Indians in South Africa to visit England aiid make neces- 
sary representations to the British Cabinet and Parliament: 

(e) to represent to tlie Imperial Government that in the event of the failure 

of any satisfactory settlement of the question and of the passing of 
the Akeas Reserviuion and Immigration (Further Provision) Bill into 
law His Mtijesty's Government should advise His Majesty to disallow 
the said law.” 

On that date Sir Alexander Muddiman stated that the position with 
regard to the Select Committee which was sitting in South Africa was 
precisely the same as when the House of Lords had postponed discussion 
of Lord Olivier^s motion regarding South Africa. The report of the 
Select Committee was not expected before the end of the month and the 
piiblLshed correspondence showed that the Government of India had done 
everytliiiig in their power to represent the Indian case and to secuire 
an acceptable settlenVeiit. The Horne Member assured the House that* 
the Government of India would continue to spare no effort to setnire 
that the Asiatic Bill was not proceeded with and to effect an acceptable 
settlement of the other points at issue. Sir Alexander felt that the 
discussion at this stage of certain clauses of the resolution could not be 
helpful and might seriously Jeopardise any prospects there might still 
be of a satisfactory settlement and he asked Mr. Jiiinah not to make 
his motion. Mr. Jiniiah found himself in a very difficult and delicate 
position. He recognised that the Government of India were doing 
their utmost but if they failed and the Bill was passed before the end 
of the vSessioiij the Legislature would be deprived of the opportunity 
of pressing its opinion and making its recommendations. While lie dul 
not desire to move the Eesolution in view of the statement made by the 
Leader of the House, he requested Government to go the length of 
calling a special Session of the Assembly,, if necessary, and thus give 
the Legislature an opportunity , of recording its opinion and, ^supporting 
them further in the event of the Bill passing^ into law. The Home 
Member promised to lay a report of the debate before the new Viceroy 
and the debate was adjourned sine die. 
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Oii \hv 22 lit] Miiirii 102(i Mr. Bliore iiioTed : — 

* tins A^^seinbly approves tlie draft' notilicatioii wlricii has lieeii laid in 

.'lAifi lu‘i'«»re ihe Chamber speeifYiiig ■ the terms and eoiiclitions on whicii eniigra- 
aion for rre pfirpose of unskilled 'Work; shall be lawful to British G-iiiaiia aiicfre- 
oiniinontls to rlio^ Goverimr General in Coimcil that the not idea t ion l)e piiMisiiecl 
111 liiC Gazette of India.'' » 

^^Ir. Bliure reiiiiiiderl the ■ House tlxat in 1910 a deputation had eome 
over troiri 3B*itisli Giihuia, that a deputation consisting of Diwaii Bahadur 
^ ^ ; IiesaTaPilla.ip2i.rr. Tiwari and Mr. Keatiiige had 

British visited British. Ctniana in. 1922, that in that year 
a second' depritation from British {jiiiaiia had 
visited tliis country and that since then Knnvar Maharaj Singh had 
been deputed to visit British: Guiana., The final result of all the iiego- 
Tiatimis liad been embodied in the draft noti.fieation which the House 
was being asked to approve. In Mr. Bhore^s opinion the draft noti- 
rlcation eontained cmnnently satisfactory conditions and practically ail 
the recommeiidations made in the Pillai-Tewari report had received 
attention. Mr. X.. M. Joshi was- not against the emigration, of Indians, 
to British Guiana, and thought that the sclienie proposed was a fairly 
good one hut he wanted to insist on the people going there receiving 
adequate facilities for their education. He also pressed the Government 
of India to see that every facility was given for the organisation of the 
workers who went to the different colonies, because they could be better 
protected by their own organisations than by anything* the Government 
'Could do. Mr. Joslii further inquired if Government proposed to appoint 
their own agent in British Guiana. Dr. S. K. Datta was very glad 
that the Government of India had not been deterred by uninformed 
public criticism and were going ahead with a scheme which he believed 
would be of real benefit to the people of India. Dr. Datta was also 
■glad that Indians were to have a foothold on the Continent of South 
America. Mr. Shore pointed out that they had made the application 
of the ordinance enjoining compulsory education in British Guiana to 
the same extent in the case of Indian cliilclren as in the case of children 
belonging to iill other communities one of the conditions of emigration 
and he assured the H'oxise that the appointment of a Government of 
•India Agent in British Guiana would receive the serious attention of 
Government, The resolution was adopted by the Assembly without 
a division. A resolution in the same terms was also adopted wdtliout 
■aiiv discussion or division bv the Council of State on the 23rd March 
11)26. 


The interest of the Legislature in industrial and economic subjects 
was fully maintained. On the 15th February 1926 the needs of agidcul- 
ture as a staple industry of the country were responsible for a resolution 
which was moved hy Mr. K. C. Boy in the Council of State in th^ 
'following terms ; < — 

That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to lay on 
the tal)le of this House the correspondence that has passed between the Govern- 
ment of India, the Secretary of State and the Provincial Governments on the 
'question of the appointment of; a Boyal Commission on Agriculture/’ 

Mr. Boy doubted the wisdom of .the appointment of a Royal Com- 
•niission and complained, that though all the Provincial Governments 
Md been consulted not only on the terms but 
Eoyal Gommission dh. ahso'ug;, to the.hdyisability of appointing' the Com- 
gncn nra missionV ’tlie Om Legislature wliich had got to 
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fiiicl tlie money and to pass any legislation tiiat luiglit la* nec'e'^'^aiy on 
tlie iiiidings of tlie Coinnnssioii liad been ignored. Mr, liny fuiibei 
coriiplaiiied tiiat by the terms of reference the <TOverniiieiit had tied 
down tli€» Royal (domniissioii too nnicdi. Mr, iSetlimi wa> ^trough* in 
faj:<>ur of the appointment of the Commission and hope<l iliat :!ie 
papers asked for in the resolution would be published becauvn tlnd) 
publication would convince the country that tliere wa> no iihcrio] 
nmtive behind the appointment of the Commission. Mr. Seihiia iioped 
that certain claims, such as those of the Forest DeptirtmeiU am! oi 
the Textile industry of the country, would not ]>e ignored in coioti- 
tilting the personnel of the Commission. Sir Tlulmmmad ]Iahi])iilta.h 
wtieonied the resolution as giving one more proof of the eurne^tne^-■ 
which members of the Council of State had always evinced in the 
amelioration of the condition of the agrieultural classes of the laniiiTry 
and said that he had already laid on the table tlie correspondence which 
had passed between tlie Cjovernnient of India and the Proviin'ial Goveru- 
inents. x\s regards the correspondence which had passed hetween the 
Government of India and ihe Secretary of State the Member for Ediiea- 
tioii. Health and Lands accepted the resolution. After giving the 
history of the stages which had ended in the appointment of the Royal 
Commission, Sir Muliammad observed that from the yeai\192T definite 
resolutions were being moved in the Council of State pressing the need 
for a comprehensive investigation into the agricultural eonditions of the- 
Indian Empire and lie asserted that there had been no disrespect shown 
to either House. Dealing with the complaint that land ownership, land 
tenure, assessments and land revenue, etc., had been excluded from 
the terms of reference, Sir Muhammad observed that these questions 
vrere so complex that it would not be possible for a Commission set up 
for a different purpose to bring under its ambit an investigation into’ 
questions bristling wuth such difficulties. Moreover these questions 
differed from province to province and even in different parts of the 
same piuvince. Besides land ownership, land tenure and other cognate- 
questions were already dealt with hy the local Legislatures and it should 
not be within the purview of a Commission like the present to make 
definite recommendations on these questions. SimilarH questions of ^ 
land revenue assessment could not properly have been included within 
the purview of the Commission. The Member for Education, Health 
and Lands hoped that the fears of the mover would disappear and that he 
would see that the Commission would deal with questions if they felt that 
they were connected with some issues which they were investigating and 
for the deteiunination. of which they considered that evidence was neces- 
sary or had already been taken. The appointment of Members to a 
Royal Commission was entirely the prerogative of the Crown. Govern- 
ment would certainly endeavour that the constitution of the Commission 
was such as to contain members wTio would bring the requisite knowledge 
and experience to bear on the solution of the issues with which they 
were entrusted. Mr. Ramadas Pantulu also complained that the Central 
Legislature had not been properly treated. Seth Govind Das observed 
that by excluding land revenue and land tenure Government had ex- 
cluded the most vital parts of the question from the scope of the 
enquiry. Dr. Eaina Rao, Colonel Ifawab Sij TJmar Hayat Khan, 
Pandit Sham Behari Misra and Mr. Manmoliandaa Ramji'Vora sup- 
ported the resolution. Mr. K. C. Roy in his reply maintained that the 
Royal Commission should be allowed to go into the question of agrieul- 
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iiiral land , leYemie and , assessment . .Tiie resolution .was* 

a(lj»pted without a division. 

Mu the ITtli Feltiuarv 1920 Sir Cliaiies Iiiiies riiOTed a resolntioiii 
i<ir further relief to the .steel iiidiistiT in India in tlie following 

term-: — * " . 

p Thai this As<ern1>iy reconmiends to the GJovernor Geiieral in Council that no-^ 
aecion taken on* Chapters lY and T of the Report of the Indian Tariff Board,. 
iv;j:ariiinn the grant of snpplenieiitary protection to the steel industry, except 
that >u|u>leineiitary assistance shonld he given to the tin-plate industry in liKli a, 

\ i\v inereaslug from Rs. 60 to Rs. 85 p>eT ton the specific protective duty ^ on 
ajl steel tin-plates and tinned sheets including tin taggers, and (b) by reducing 
tlie duty on tiii. block, from 15 per cent. .ad valorein to a specific duty of Rs. 2o0' 
A ton.'* ’ _ . ' ' ' ' 

licgording an offsetting diity on fabricated steel the Commerce 

Member acknowledged that siiiee the Steel 

t-on"tf ITeofSusfry*"®' (Protection) Act, 1924, was passed con- 

ditiOBs had changed tor tile worse tor tile engineer-' 
ing trade. In 1924, the Tariff Board had found, that the average price 
of fabricated steel was Rs. 250 a ton and an ad valorem duty of 25 
per cent, on it amounted to Es. 62. The average price had since drop- 
ped to Es. 295 which meant that the duty payable had dropped te 
Es, 51. The engineering firms were therefore worse off by Rs. 21 per 
ion and the question was wdiether Government should put into force the 
provisions of tlie Steel Act regarding offsetting duties. The Tariff Board 
had proposed that the duty on fabricated steel should be raised from* 
25 to 324 per cent., but according to the Commerce Member the House 
had to decide -whether there was any real and urgent need why the 
protection on fabricated steel should be so raised. At the present time 
the engineering industry in India might he in a state of stagnation 
hut the Commerce Member was not prepared to admit that it had any- 
where been proved that that stagnation w*as in any way due to the 
pressure of imports frcun abroad; the stagnation appeared to be due to 
the general stagnation of trade. The next summer the whole question 
-would Jiave to be reopened and Government were of opinion that the 
^engineering industiw might very well wait till then. Coming to the 
tin-plate industry the Commerce Member said that the Tariff Board had 
recommended a rise in the duty on tin-plate to Rs. 60 a ton, that is, 
from 10 per cent, ad valorem to 15 per cent, ad valorem, and that 
recommendation had been accepted bv the House. The question the 
resolution raised wars -whether any ease had been made out for an off- 
setting duty, that is, for supplementary protection. The encouraging 
start made by this indiistiy in 1924 had been more than maintained; 
the quality of tin-plate turned out was good and the proportion of 
^rasters w’as no higher than in Wales or America. 2,900 Indians w^ere 
employed in the works and 45,000 tons of Tata steel were likely to be 
employed in ihe works next year. In deciding whether a case for an 
offsetting duty had been maSe out the House had to consider in the 
first place that there had been a drop in the price of sheet bar, the 
ra-w material of the industry, which had helped the industry; on the 
other hand, there had been an increase in the price of tin which had 
greatly handicapped t||e industry; and finally, there had been a very 
severe drop in the ^rice of imported tin-plate. The combined result of 
Ahese three factors was that' the ■ Tin-plate Company^ was worse off to 
ihe extent of Es. 210 per 100 boxes, us compax^ed with the time when 
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tlie Steel Act was passed. Tlie Tariff Board liad made some nllowaiire 
for tlie fact tliar tlie price of imported steel miglit rise and ilieir final ' 
eoiieliision was tliat tlie tin-plate industry... was worse off by 11^. K5 
per lOd boxes and they had proposed an increased protection^ to tlir* 
eyeiit of 11s. MS a ion wliieli should take the form of a rebate ot dtity 
Oil the tin used in the inaiiufactiire of tin-plate in the wo3‘ks. The 
value of tliat reliate tc^ the Goinpany .•woiiklvbe Es. 9 a ton and the 
Tariff Ibiard would make up the balance of ■■Es, '38 hy raising; the duly on 
tin-plate from 11s, fJH to Es. 89. per 'toil.' In spite of their dislike of 
offsetting’ duties the Goveriiiiient 'harl accepted the finding of the Tariff 
Board but they were not prepared to . put. the recommendations into 
force unless they were satisfied that there '..was a real and urgent need 
for so doing. The Govermiieiit therefore 'proposed to modify the Tariff 
Board’s reeomiuendation ; the^^ did not wi'sli to give a rebate ot iliity 
on tlie till used in the Tin-plate Gompany’s works to the Gornpaiiy and 
they would prefer that all industries should get the henefit ctf the 
reduction. They were not able' to. take off the '.duty altogether because 
tliat would cost Es. 15 lakhs hut they would cut the duly duwn to 
half for all industries in India. Further they proposed to raise the 
duty on imported tin-plate not to Es. 89 a ton hut to Es. So a ton 
whereby they expectcul to make an extra revenue wliich would he ex- 
pended in reducing ihe duty on tin to Es. 250 per ton/ Calculations 
showed that the hare working cost of tin-plate amounted to Es. 1,842 
per 100 boxes, and the Government’s proposals would give to the Tin- 
plate Conipany a price of about Es. 1,866, that is to say, they would 
just cover the cost of production in the industry. We think that as 
they cannot cover their cost of production we ought to do this much for 
them pending the reconsideration of the whole question next year.” 
Sir Willoughby Carey wanted the Chapter on Fabricated Steel also to 
be taken into consideration and the recommendations of the Tariff Board 
accepted. Mr. B. Das felt that if the Tariff Board’s recommendations 
in Chapter V w^ere not given effect to the idea of encouraging the 
puixkase of Indian iron and steel wmuld remain a dead letter except in 
so far as it applied to the purchase of Indian rails, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta supported Sir Willoughby Carey’s amendment. Mr. DeA-'aki 
Prasad Sinha urged that the agitation in regard to protection for fabri-* 
cated steel was entirely fabricated. Sir Charles limes repeated that 
the imports of fabricated steel were likely to he less this year than they 
had been last year and that the depression was not due to the pressure 
of foreign competition. He thought that protection of the kind de- 

inaiided in the ainenriment would not do any good to the industries of 

the country and on the contrary would lead them into had habits. The 
amendment was negatived without a division. Mr. W. S. J. Willson 
remarked that although Bengal and Madras Chambers of Commerce 
were inclined towards the proposal contained in the resolution the 
niajority of the otlitr Chambers were against it. By increasing the 
import duty from 10 to 15 per cent, the country would be taxed 
roughly to the extent of Es. 50 lakhs per annum, and deducting from 

it the old revenue duty the proposal still amounted to a rise in the 

tax to the extent ,of Es. 25 lakhs 'and, this was being done -to protect 
■an industry wliich was not a ■ public , industrv. Sir Charles ■ limes 
obsepecl that Mr. Willson was maintaining th# position he had taken 
up in 1924 against any protection to the tin-plate industry and the 
Commerce M^nher advised the House to give the Company Just that 
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ciiiioiiiit of siippieiiieiitarT , protection wMcK would enaWe it to . siirviTe' 
for a year more, Mr. B. Das moT-ed an amendment .raising tie . dnty 
frofii its. 85 to Es. 89 wliici was opposed "by M.i\,Dliaiiiaii. Lall , and tie- 
Commerce Member and iiegatiTed. 'After Mr. ' Jainnadas Melita liad 
supported tlie resolution it was put to tlie vote and .carried witlioiit a 
division. . 

A similar resolution was moved in tie Council of State by .Mr., Ciad-. 
wick on tie .23rd •February 1926.- Sir Arthur Froom supported it, in, so 
far as it related to fabricated steel but ie was iiiiabie to give iis, support 
to tie recommendation regarding tie tinplate industry wiici,, lie .said^, 
was a small industiy and for wiici ie saw no need for protection. Tie 
resolution was, iow^ever, carried there witiout much discussion and with- 
out a division. 

On tie 17ti Febriiary T926 Sir Charles Junes also moved a resolution 
ill tie Assembly : — 

^‘That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Coimcil thaV lie 
may be pleased to declare that sections 2 to 6 of the Indian Lac Cess Act, 1921 (XI¥ 
of 1921), which provide for the imposition of a customs duty on lac exported from 
British India, shall continue until the 31st day of December, 1931.” 


Tie Commerce Member gave tie history of tie Lac Cess Act wiici 
had been passe.d in 1921 empowering Government to impose a small cess 
_ of 4 annas a mauiid on all shellac and lac exported 

uty on ac. from India. Tie reason for that legislation “was 

tie alarm of tie industry and of tie Government of India at tie progress 
of synthetic substitutes for shellac. Tie cess had been put on for 5 years 
and there was a provision in tie Act that it could be extended with tie 
approval of tie Legislature. Tie Eesearcli Association had managed to 
get a very suitable site from tie Bihar Government, they had built a 
laboratory and had got a suitable staff , and if tie Act was not continued, 
tie work so far done by the Eesearci Association would be wasted. 
Mr. Venkatapatiraju strongly supported tie motion and it w^as carried 
without a division. A similar resolution had on tie lOti February 1926 
been moved in tie Council of State by Mr. Chadwick, supported by 'Mr. J. 
A. Hubback and carried without a division. 


• Apart from tie two official resolutions Just mentioned, another 
recommending an ad valorem diity of 100 per cent. on tie import of 
^ M'egetable Product,^ ‘Vegetable Solidified oil, ^ 

and“ VegeiSrS*" ^ ‘ Vegetable _ Compound ’ ‘ Vanaspati Gbee ’ and 

any other similar preparations imported into this . 
country for being marketed as artificial ghee for adulteration with pure 

g hee/’ was moved by Lala Earn Saran Das on tie 3rd Marct 1926 in the 
otiiicil of State. Mr. Chadwick expressed iis surprise at tie high rate 
of duty demanded and observed that Vaiiaspati Ghee and other vegetable 
fats had been repeatedly analysed and had been testified to as harmless. 
Tie fact was that long before 1923 tie demand for pure ghee in tie coun- 
try had far outrun the supply and if tie resolution were adopted it 
would cut off tie supply of vegetable fats and deprive tie people of this 
country of the chance of having a wholesome clean foodstuff; in other 
words it would encourage adulteration of ghee. In so far, however, as 
tie resolution aimed at securing that tie articles of food should ie whole- 
some and clean tie matter could be met by tie municipalities instruct- 
ing their food inspectors to keep an eye on tie adulteration of indigenous 
ghee and taking tie necessary disciplinary action. Tier^was a short 
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, discussion on. the resolution in which Dr. .U. Rama Rao, the Maharaja- 
diiiraja of Burclwaii, Sir Charles MacWatt/ancl Colonel Nawab Sir Umar 
Ilayat Khan took part. ' Sir Charles Innes observed that as worded ‘dhe 
resolution would expect the fioverninent to distinguish vegetable jjrocliicts 
imported for the purpose of being. sold' as artificial ghee or for adulterat- 
ing pure ghee and vegetable products imported for the purpose of being 
sold as vegetable prodiictSj which was an entirely unworkable proposition,. 
The Commerce Member recognised that Indians wanted pure ghee made 
in the ordinary way but he felt that it was most unlikely that people 
-who adulterated ghee in India would adulterate it with comparatively 
expensive products. The main question, to the mind of the Commerce 
Member, was whether anything could be done to ensure the sale of pure 
gliee ill India and this was a matter for the transferred halves of Local 
Governments. In practice all the Local Governments had taken power 
to deal with this evil and it was not open to the Government of India to 
issue instructions to them. They must leave the matter to Ministers to 
deal with it in eonsiiltation with their Local Councils. The resolution 
was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

A number of resolutions of financial interest were also moved. But 
before dealing with these it will be convenient to summarise here a reso- 
T liition regarding banking legislation, which was 

Banking Legis a ion. ^iioYed by Mr. Haroon Jafer in the Council of 

State on the 10th March 1926. " It demanded an inquiry into the desir- 
ability of legislating with a view to placing Indian banking on a sound 
footino* and his object, he said, was to secure the removal of obstacles and 
the creation of favourable conditions for the healthy progress of banking 
in India. Recent happenings in Bombay had convinced Mr. Haroon 
Jafi'er that legislative protection was necessary for the good banker as 
much as for the good constituent of a bank. Mr. Manmohandas Ramji 
Vora was doubtful if a case for an inquiry had been made out. 
Mr, McWatters remarked that the two main aspects of the resolution w^ere 
protection for the public and protection for the banks. The former was 
one which in the last two decades had been very much to the fore; as 
late as 1913 the Government of India had circularised Local Governments 
.and commercial bodies on the question of introducing special legislation 
to control banking with special reference to the various mushroom banks 
which had gi'own up and were inviting deposits from the public. The 
war broke out and legislation was postponed. But the question w'as 
brought up again in 1920 at the instance of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. A small Committee w’as set up including among others 
Mr. R. D. Tata and Sir Dinshaw Wacha; that Committee had made cer- 
tain suggestions which had been circularised to Local Governments and 
Chambers of Commerce and the replies received included a good many 
further suggestions, many of which went in the direction of closer Gov- 
ernment control. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce which had taken 
the lead in reviving this question had advised the Government of India 
not to proceed with it at the time and their views had no doubt w^'eighed 
wuth them. The second aspect, namely, protection for banks from the 
irresponsible action of their owm members was a recent development. The 
Managing Director of the Central Bank had made certain complaints and 
proposed the imposition of various penalties. The Government of Bom- 
bay after consulting a number of mercantile bodies &.d banks in Bombay 
had pointed aut that power existed rinder the Indian Penal Code to deal 
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witli' one' of tie, evils and tliat power. could be taken , iincier tie Articles of 
•.a Company to expel its undesirable members. As regards the suggestion 
thatr in order to prevent persons instituting vexatious proceedings and ' 
suits against companies^ permission should be obtained, from ,a Judge iir. 
Chambers before any such suit -could be brought, the ' Goveninieiit ' o,f« 
Bombay were not prepared to accept it in full. The (joveriimeiit of 
Bombay had, however, made certain recomnieiidations to the GoverniDeiit 
of India which they were unable to accept and their reply had only issued 
..last July... 'The Secretary in the Finance Department arlded that, there 
were gratifying signs in Bombay that public opinion had been aroused, . 
that adequate support was likely to he given to banks against vexatious 
action. The Boyal Commission on Currency would be reporting very 
shortly and the question of the position of the Imperial Bank, its relation 
to the currency reserves and the banking reserves of the country would be 
one of the most important questions they would be considering. Then 
the Royal Commission on Agricultui’e would be considering the very ini- 
poiTant question of long term credits. Mr. McWatters, however, had no 
objection to accept the resolution provided it was clearly understood that 
the Goveniment of India did not intend to superimpose a further inquiry 
at this istage. The discussion of the resolution was thereupon adjourned. 

On the 2nd F-ehruary 1926, Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar moved the follow- 
ing resolution : — 

‘‘That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he 
he Pleased to appoint a mixed committee of officials and non-officials to inquire into 
and report upon : 

(1) the retrenckiiient in expenditure so far carried out in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Retrenchmeno Committee and the reasons foi- 
not carrying out^ if any, 

(^,) the possibility or otherwise of further carrying out such recommendations 
or other retrenchment, 

.(3) the possibility of wiping out the provincial contributions to the Govern- 
ment of India immediately, and 

(4) the scope to reduce taxation that has been imposed on the country since 
the commencement of the Great War: and if so, how- the same may be 
started.^* 

•The mover reviewed the finances of the country for the last four years 
and remarked that the actuals of 1924-25 would probably show a surplus 
of Rs. 14 erores while the revised Budget showed 
a surplus of Rs. 4 erores only. The civil adminis- 
tration expenditure had gone up by over erores since the Retrenchment 
Committee had reported and so had the expenditure on railways, while 
the military expenditure was about Rs. 10|- erores higher than the figure 
recommended by the Committee. The Viceroy and the Finance Member 
were trustees of the taxpayer and they should see why the recommendations 
of the Retrenchment Committee had not been given efiect to. Mr. Rama 
Aiyangar wanted the committee to look also into the Meston Award and 
the report of the Taxation Enquiry Committee. Sir Basil Blackett felt that 
the mover was a little unfortunate in the date of his resolution because 
within' a month the budget for 1926-27 would be presented and that would 
be a more convenient time to discuss many of the subjects which had been 
raised. The Finance Member disputed the accuracy of Mr. Rama 
Aiyangar’s figures and/^bserved that enquiries with regard to the scope, 
for reducing taxation had already been conducted by the Taxation Cone 
mittee whose Teport w^as.‘SO©n expected to be out. Mr. Rama Aiyangar’ s 
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main contention was tliat tlie Retrenclimieiit Committee had recommended 
certain reductions wMcli had not been .'Garried into effect, and tliejnost 
effective answer to this had been given by Lord Inehcape himself in an 
interview to the Times of India' on^ the 1st February in the course of 
“whicdi he had said that all his Coniniittee's recommendations had been 
carried out most satisfactority .and that nothing could have been better 
than what the Government of India had done in that direction.^ Pro^/eed- 
ing the Finance Member observed that the Incheape Committee theni- 
selves had. recognised that there must be some delay in. giving eifect to 
^ the reconiiaeiidations, but as a matter or fact, by the end of the year 
, '.1923-24 the reductions had been brought into force to an extent greater 
than had been expected, . The actual expenditure on the military budget 
: that year was less than the Retrenchm.ent Committee's figure of Bs. 57~| 
crores and on the civil side too practically every one of the detailed recom- 
mendations had been carried out. The largest item in the increase of 
civil expenditure was the cost of the bounties under the Steel Protection 
Act and things that were definitely agreed to by the Assembly in pursuit 
of that policy. Betrenchment of the sort discussed in the Betrenchment 
Committee’s report of 1923 was necessary to balance the budget and per- 
haps every twenty years or so it would be a good thing to . have a 
committee to go through the expenditure of the Goveniineiit and of course 
it was the duty of the Finance Department to keep staffs from growings 
inordinately and to prevent any kind of excrescence on the necessary 
expenditure of Government. But retrenchment for its own sake was not 
as a rule in the true interests of the country and the fact that pruning had 
taken place as recently as 1923 was a very strong reason for not appointing" 
the committee for which Mr. Rama Aiyangar had asked. The Finance 
Member assured the House that cuts in that part of the expenditure which 
was not directly connected with beneficial services had not been replaced 
but it had been one of the duties and privileges of the Finance Depart- 
ment to restore those cuts in their expenditure which had proved not 
to have been justified, where the results had been defective, where 
there had been actual loss of revenue or where the cuts had taken the 
form of a refusal of beneficial expenditure and had thrown bad' that ex- 
penditure for years, Wise expenditure on sanitation and education/’ 
said the Finance Member, if properly controlled and if really wisely 
spent, not only leads the way to improved social and economic and poli- 
tical conditions for the India of the future, and goes to help to train 
her citizens for the more responsible tasks which we are all looking for- 
ward to her undertaking in the near future, but such expenditure is 
actually an investment for the tax-payer.” As regards provincial 
contributions the Government of India had repeatedly stated that their 
policy was to arrive at complete extinction at the earliest possible moment ; 
but it did not mean that they were to wipe out the contributions and 
budget for a deficit or immediately propose central taxation. Sir Basil 
Blackett examined in detail the position of the expenditure and pointed 
to the continued reduction in the military expenditure since 1921-22 with 
the result that for the year 1925-26 it had come down to Rs. 56 crores of 
rupees, in spite of the fact that it included several charges such as those 
for customs duty which had not been includecjL at the 411X16 the Retrench- 
ment Committee had reported. The hopes of ^reducing the military 
expenditure further of course depended on the disappearance- of these 
temporary items, on the general question of fall in prices, and beyond 
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tliese. tiere .were small directions in wMck one could look to effect econo* 
mies. But tlie big question was a question of policj^ and the Finance 
Member. felt that it would not be very useful to have an enquiry by a. 
committee of the kind suggested- by Mi\ .Rama Aiyangar. ■ As regards the 
cost of collecting customs and income-tax the Finance- Member felt th^ft 
any reduction, in those would simply mean a disproportionately larger 
reduction in the yield of taxation. Coming to the debt services and the 
expenditure on interest the Finance Member remarked that owing to the 
policy of an effective provision for reduction and avoidance of debt and 
to the improved conditions under which they had* been able to borrow- 
fhere wms every hope of a continued reduction in the net charge for interest. 
As regards railways, while it was desirable that every possible economy 
should be effected the object of Government was not to make profit out 
of the railways for the benefit of the tax-payer hut to run commumea- 
iions at as small a charge to the consumer as possible and therefore any 
retrenchment that might he effected would go not to the reduction of 
provincial contributions hut to the reduction of railway freights and fares. 
The same was true of the post office. The conclusion the Finance Member 
had come to was that there was no need for a committee. Mr. B. Das 
and Mr. M. K. Acharya supported the resolution. Mr. H. G. Cocke 
thought that a qontinuous expert committee would he very valuable to the 
country and Sardar V. If. Mutalik supported that view. Khan Bahadur 
W. M. Hussanally supported the main resolution because he wanted to 
find ways and means to get rid of the extra taxation. Mr. G. G. Sim 
complained that he was xinable to understand Mr. Rama Aiyangar’s 
figures, according to which the receipts under railways had gone up by 
Rs. 2 crores, the expenditure had risen by Rs. crores and net receipts 
had consequently been reduced by Rs. crores. He enquired how, if it 
was so, the enormous reserves of the railways had been accumulated? He 
also expressed his horror at the proposal that railway reserves should be 
diverted to other departments to be utilised for reducing provincial contri- 
butions. Ill so far as the committee proposed in the resolution would 
•supersede the Standing Railway Finance Committee Mr. Sim protested 
against it. An undertaking had been given by the Commerce Member 
and the Finance Member that all of Mr. Rama Aiyangar’s articles in 
connection with the Inchcape Committee’s report relating to the rail- 
ways would he examined by him (Mr. Sim) and discussed in the Stand- 
ing Railway Finance Committee; in accordance with that undertaking 
the matter had been gone into at great length and the Standing Railway 
Finance Committee had come to the conclusion that the economies effected 
by the railways were far in excess of anything the Inchcape Committee 
had contemplated. For the House now to pass the resolution would he 
to ignore the findings of the members of the Railway Standing Finance 
Committee. Lala Duni Ohand supported the resolution. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya observed that a few years had elapsed, that conditions 
had changed, that prices had gone down hut the military expenditure had 
not, as recommended hj the Inchcape Committee, been reduced to Rs. 50 
'crores. It was therefore desirable that there should be further examin- 
ation by some very capable men to see whether the military expenditure 
could he further reduced. Similarly they could examine further possi- 
bilities of reduction and of ^wiping off the provincial contributions. Such 
an examination instead of hampering the Government would help them. 
‘Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas opposed the resolution because he felt that 
most of the information could be obtained by means of questions or by 
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foiTi^spoiuieiiee witli the .Fiiiame I)epartBieiit, because it was for tlie 
A>v>eiiil)lY and not for a coniniittee tosay wlietlier a certain airiuniit rejected 
Vty the lioverniiieiit out of the cuts recomBienckHl slioiilil be enftirccHi or 
because no committee, was required for wiping out the prtiviiicial 
contributions wliieli depended on the balance being adequate for ihe pur- 
pose and lastly because wlienever a cominittee was set up for the purpose 
n( rfOreiH.liment it upset the, working oinveiy dtq>artnient of I MiTtuniiauit 
fur a few months. After Mr. . llama Aiyangar had replied to ihe 
criticisms. Sir Basil Blackett -remarked that the impression left mi it is 
biiiiid by the niOTerAvas that the only moment when a retreiiciimeiit 
coiimiittee would cease to be useful would be when there was no expeiuii- 
iiire to be relreiiched. Mr.. Ckcke/s suggestion meant that tlie Finance 
.Department would be stronger if it had two or three more oliicials vrm-k- 
iiig tiiere the whole time. I think it might be po.'^sible tr? go inlo ilie 
question/’ said the Finance Membexq hut is that retrenclimeiil The 
business of watching for economy was the business of the Finance 
Department which it was coiitimiously exercising and must exercise. The 
resolution w^as negatived without a division. 

. As. foreshadowed' in the Viceroy’s speech at the opening of the Council 
of State the c|uestion of opium exports from India was raised in a resolii- 
. . . tion moved by Mr. McWatters in the Council of 

pmm o icy. State on the 16th March and by Sir Basil Blackett 

in the Assembly on the 18th March in the following terms : — 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that imme- 
diate steps should be taken to give effect to the policy of progressively reducing the 
exports of opium from India except for strictly medicinal or scientiffc purposes so 
as to extinguish them within a definite period.” 

In the Council of State it entailed no discussion and was passed with- 
out a division. In the Assembly it was heartily welcomecl ly Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and other speakers though it was also subjected 
to some criticism. Diwan Bahadur Bamachandra Bao remarked that if 
they did not have a policy in regard to the internal consumption of opium 
with a view to extinguishing its use finally in India except for medicinal 
and seientitic purposes there would be a variation between their position 
in regard to other comitries and their policy wutli reference to the state of 
things in this country. He also urged that international agreements 
should be brought up for ratification before the xissemhly and enquired as 
to how the two crores of rupees which would be lost to the revenue would 
he made up. Sir Hari Singh Gour saw no moral Justification for the 
sacrifice of this large revenue of the country without an assurance that 
the result for which the sacrifice was being made would he beneficial and 
without any guarantee from the countries concerned that they 
second the efforts of the Government of India. Diwan Bahadur Eanga- 
chariar wanted that the steps contemplated in the resolution should be 
taken not immediately but as soon as the state of the finances permitted it. 
Mr. Bama Aiyangar felt that if wnrked out properly the policy of the 
cultivation of opium and the restriction of its area could be so graded 
that the finances would not at all be affected by the loss of revenue which 
could be made up by other increases in the course of some years. The 
Finance Member recognised that at some future date when no longer get- 
ting Bs. 2 crores a year as income from the sports 5f opium either the 
rest of their taxation must be higher to bring in«a sum to the extent 
Rs. 2 crores more than if they had not given up their opium revenue or 
alternatively they must forego desirable expenditure to the extent of 2 
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crores. ' But as far as tlie immediate future was coiicerueci tlie problem 
was coBiplicated by oilier cousideratioiist In tlie first place tliey liad .un- 
duly large, stocks of opium and in view of tliat fact alone tliey bail , 
considerably reduced tbe total area under cultivation and some, fiirtlier ' 
reduction would be necessary in order to pave tbe ivay for tbe iiltiniafe 
extinction of exports. During that time tliey ivould be iisiug up tlie 
stocks and tlioiigli tlieir gross revenue from op iimi would be less h\ ilir; 
amount by wliicii*tliey bad reduced tlieir exports, tlieir net revenue would 
tend probabhc during the earlier years of tbe period to be ratlior bigiier 
than it would otberwise have been .owing to tbe size of tbe stoc'ks; in iiir 
iiiiixiediate future therefore there, wnuld be no large loss ox revenue as 
compared with what they ivere now getting; and the Finance Memlier 
looked forward to a position in which loss of opium revenue would not 
seriously aifect their budget in the next two or three years. The only 
answer he could, in the circuinstarices, give in regard to the provincial 
contributions was that he hoped that before they began to suffer seriously 
from the loss of opium revenue they would have arrived at a solution of 
the problem. While Government proposed that the export of opiiiin 
liouid cease except for medicinal purposes it did not mean that they 
ivere of opinion that opium ought to be used only for medicinal purposes. 
The internal i;se of opium in India was quite a different cpiestion. As 
to the objection that the policy had been adopted without the Convention 
having been brought bef ore the Assembly the Finance Member remarked 
that the general question involved raised a larger issue than he was pre- 
pared at the moment to deal with but he claimed that in this particular 
case the Government of India had known long before the Convention had 
been accepted that the view of a majority of the House was in favour of 
the general, lines of the policy Goveniinent -were pursuing. They could 
not therefore be accused of having pushed the House into an international 
obligation contrary to the views of the spokesmen of the country in the 
House. As regards the position of the cultivator it was naturally a matter 
which the Government of India and the Provincial GoveiTiirieiits lAd 
particularly in mind and it was because of their aiixiet}’- to do full Justice 
to him that tlie^’' had not felt it possible to fix a definite period within 
l^vhich opium exports were to be finally abolished. The resolution was 
carried without a division. 

The interests of the poor and the labouring classes did not escape 
Reduction of Postal atteiuion of the Lemslature. On the fiih 

rates. February Mr. Ahmad Ah Jliian rooveci that : — 

This Assemhlv recommends to the Governor General in Coiinci! that the inland 
postal rate on postcards be reduced to 3 pies and on envelopes to 0 pics and that 
the budget for next year, 1926-27, be prepared accordingly.” 

Mr. K. Ahmed and Mr. K. C. Heogy supported the resolution. Lala 
Duni Chaiid moved an amendment designed to reduce the price of enve- 
lopes to 6 pies. Mr. M. K, Achaiya wanted to limit the motion to tbe 
reduction in the price of the postcards only. Mr. V enkatapatirajii moved 
the following amendment : — 

That after the words and figures ^ envelopes to 9 pies ' the words and figures 
‘ wdien weighing one tola and 18 pies, over one tola up to tolas ’ be inserted.” 

Diwan Oliaman Lall was in entire sympathy with the reduction of 
postal rates but Ke felt that they should not discuss a subject which could 
be more conveniently dxscussedxa'Ii^^ on during the budget. He 

therefore moved that the debate be adjourned, his ♦motion was 

defeated by 45 votes against 39. Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra remarked 
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•tiiat since this question' was. discussed during . debate on tbe 
Finance Bill a year .agOj no new factors bad arisen wbicb would, Justify 
its reconsideration. ' He definitely repudiated that they were, taxing com-' 
muni cations and said that tbeir policy, taken as a whole, was that the 
Ilepartment should not receiTe, carry and deliver letters, mails and tele- 
grams of the , Indian people at the expense of' the general tax-payer. 
Dealing with the complaint that the postal branch of the Department was 
subsidising the telegraph and connected branches and that they were 
robbing the poor who were contributing to the postal surplus in order to 
benefit the rich who took advantage of the telegraph and connected 
serviees, the Member for Industries and Labour said that his view was 
that the various services rendered hj the Department were so intimately 
connected with one another that they must look upon it as a whole and 
not deal with it in its several compartments. On the question of further 
economies, Sir Bliupendra Hath claimed that they had in fact given effect 
to all the Inchcape Committee’s cuts and if since then there had been 
an increase in expenditure, it was obviously because there had been a 
growth in the Traffic and in the revenue. They had reached a stage 
where, taking the Department as a whole, the rates just sufficed to pay 
for the cost of the^services rendered and it would not be an economic 
proposition to reduce the rates. The position in India was the same as 
in England where successive Governments had refused to accede to the 
reduction in the demand for postal rates to the pre-war level though they 
were in a much moi’e favourable position than in India. Proceeding Sir 
Bhupendra Hath showed that the reduction of postal rates on post cards 
to 3 pies would entail a loss of revenue amounting to Es. 86 lakhs, the 
reduction of the postal rate on envelo|)es to 9 pies to a loss of Rs. 85 lakhs, 
the reduction of the envelopes to 6 pies to a loss of Es. 170 lakhs, while 
Mr. Venkatapatiraju’s proposal would lead to a loss of Es. 139 lakhs. 
Lala Duni Cnand’s proposal would involve a loss of Es. 256 lakhs. The 
Member for Industries and Labour agreed that reduction in rates would 
lead to an increase in the traffic hut he inquired if it would he possible to 
deal with the additional traffic with the present staff. He was of opinion 
that the additional traffic would be wholly unremunerative and would add 
to the loss. Mr. Jinnah appealed to the mover not to press the resolution 
to a division but to withdraw it. He thought that when the budget was 
presented to the House they would be in a far better position to deal with 
the question. Mr, H. Eama Aiyangar saw no reason why Government 
should not accept the resolution. The Home Member felt that the 
general feeling was that the discussion was infructuous and if the mover 
was not prepared to accede to Mr. Jinnah’s well grounded appeal, he 
was prepared to move that the debate be adjourned. Further discussion of 
the resolution was thereupon adjourned by 49 votes against 15. 

A resolution regarding the ratification of the draft convention of the 
International Labour Conference concerning Workmen’s Compensation 
Conventions of the In- Occupational Diseases was moved by Mr. A. 
ternational Labour Con- H. Ley in the Council of State on the 10th 
ference. February 1926 and by Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra 

in the Legislative Assembly on the 18th February 1926 in the 
following terms: — 

“ That this Council having considered the Draft Conventions and Eecommend- 
ations adopted by the seventh International Labour Conferehce recommends to the 
Governor Gene^l in Council that he should ratify the Draft Convention concerning 
workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases.” 
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In tlie Gdimcil it was carried witlioiit any disciission or division. In 
tile Assembly Mr. JosM complained tliat tlie procedure wliicli had been 
adopted 111 placing the conventions and recommendations was inconveni- 
ent tor disciissing the question ; and Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer and Mr. Chanian 
Ijail siipported thiswnew. , Mr. -Devaki Prasad Sinlia thereupon moved 
mat the consideration of the resolntion be adjourned and though Sir 
Bhnpendra Hath Mitra felt that the House had had the fullest oppoiA 
tunity lor studying the subject as well as for moving amendments to the 
msoiiition he was quite prepared to adjourn the debate to some other dav. 
IHe dobate was accordingly a and the matter came up again on 

le t March 19^6. Mr. N. M. Joslii moved the following amend- 


That for the original Eesolution the following be substituted: 

' That this Assembly having considered the draft Conventions and Becommen- 
dations adopted Iw the Seventh International Labour Conference re- 
commends to the Governor General in Council that he should ratify ail 
the draft Conventions j namely: 

1. Equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards 

workmen’s compensation for accidents, 

2. Night work in bakeries. 

3^. Workmen’s compensation for accidents. 

4. Workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases: and give effect 
to the recommendations concerning ; 

(1) Equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as 

regards workmen’s compensation for accidents, 

(2) Becommendation on minimum scale of compensation, 

(3) Becommendation concerning workmen’s compensation for 

occupational diseases.’ ” 

Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra observed that in placing before the House 
ail the various draft conventions and recommendations in a single resolu- 
tion, he had more or less adopted the procedure followed in England. He 
agreed with Mr. Joshi that they should take progressive action by means 
of legislation for the protection and welfare of the labourers but he 
differed from him in regard to the pace of the progress. In the last 5 
years they had passed a number of enactments to protect and improve 
the w^elfare of labourers and they could not wholly overlook in this con- 
nection the effect on the development of their industries of an over-rapid 
progress in the matter of labour legislation. Mr. Joshi wanted Govern- 
ment to ratify two other draft conventions. On the first of these, namely, 
the one relating to night work in bakeries, the Member for Industries and 
Labour observed that the draft convention admitted that in tropical coun- 
tries night work in bakeries might be good for the health of the workers 
and he maintained that he was right in the attitude he had taken towards 
it. Coming to the draft convention relating to workmen's compensa- 
tion, Sir Bhupendra Nath reminded the House that the Act in India had 
come into force from the 1st July 1924 and until they had gained fuller 
experience of its working and were in a position to judge how far it had 
achieved the end it had in view and whether there was need for a further 
advance in the conditions prevailing in India, they could not undertake 
an extensive revision of their law. In regard to the recommendations 
no action was required bScause their Workmen's Compensation Act made 
no distinction between national and foreign workers and Jiecause they 
could not accept the recommendation relating to the miniinum scale of 
compensation without materially amending the exi^cii^ Act. As 
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regards tlie third recoiiiineiidatioii, pa,-rt of it .was coTered by tlie Work™ 

Bien’s Compensatioii lliiles and it was not .practicable at present to give * ; 

effect to tlie other part. The fourth recommendation relating to tie , 
adoption of a simple procedure for revising the list of diseases regarded 
as'ocf^upational was already met fully by the .provisions of section H [3) of 
the Workiiienhs Compensation Act and no further action on Government's 
part was necessary. Mr. B. Das ''said that .international and imperial 
conferences were of no use to India when the latter wfis servile to the 
delegates of the British Empire and had no status ■ at .those conferences. 

Mt. E. Ahmed moved the following amendment : — j 

‘' That at the end of tiie Resolution the following be added : \ 

■ ■ ‘ Provided, that the benefits under the Convention are extended to Indian ! 

seamen.’ ” . 

Sir Eliupendra Nath Mitra could not see how this amendment could I 

fit in with the draft convention, how seamen were connected with night 
work in bakeries or how seamen could be brought in at all when under 
the third draft convention it was expressly stated that it did not apply 
to seamen and fishermen for whom provision tvould be made by a later 
convention. He added that in any ease Government proposed to adopt 
certain of the draft conventions as they stood. Both Mr. Joshi’s and 
Mr. Ahmed^s amendments were negatived without a division and the main 
resolution was carried. 


Demands for excess and mpplementary grants. 

On the 15th February motions for excess and supplementary grants 
were taken up in the Assembly. Sir Basil Blackett explained that the 
excess vote represented a failure by the Executive 


Excess grants. 


to observe the limits set by the Assembly in voting 


grants for expenditure and in essence excess voters should not occur. 
The number of grants this 3 "ear, however, was 6 amounting to a total 
of Es. 8,40,000 and was considerably less than 24 similar grants amount- 
ing to Es. 93~| lakhs in the j?-ear 1924-25 and 26, totalling Es. 493 lakhs 
in 1923-24. For this reduction the House and the Government were 
greatly indebted to the labours of the Public Accounts Committee whose' 
work was one of the most important towards making the machinery of 
Government parliamentary in respect of expenditure and in establishing 
a central sj^stem of control of expenditure by a parliamentary body. 
Broadly speaking, each of these excesses was due to the unfamiliarity of 
Government servants with the conditions which had been brought into 
existence by the grant to the Assembly of the power of controlling voted 
expenditure and every effort was being made to bring that state of things 
to an end so that mistakes leading to excess votes might not occur. Mr. 
Eangaswami Iyengar complained that the House had no control over 
the bulk of the expenditure incurred by the Government of this eoimtr 5 'y 
that doubts had been raised as to whether the Public Accounts Committee 
rould go into non-voted expenditure and that there had been difficulties 
in regard to re-appropriation from one grant to another. Diwan Bahadur 
Eamachandra Eao suggested that the constitution of the Public Accounts 
Committee should be so altered as to secure som^ continuity of members 
and that the report of the Committee should be brought up before the 
House as a whole to enable the House to scrutinise and criticise every 
Dart of the repjjrt. Mr. Eama Aiyangar complained that the difference 
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in budgeting of about Rs. 3|- crores under reYenue expenditure and of 
* Its. ISj erores under capital expenditure and more than Rs. 2 crores 
mlder loans and advances showed that the Public Accounts Cbnimittee 
had noj:: devoted the time the matter required. He suggested that the 
Public Accounts Committee should be divided into sub-committees to igo 
into each Department. Sir Basil Blackett reminded Mr. Rama Aivaiigar 
that lieither the Assembly nor any committee on which he sat was the 
sole executive authority in the country. The Finance Member denied 
that there had been any curtailment of the powers of the Public Accounts 
Committee and remarked that he had done his very best to secure th^it 
although, constitutionally perhaps, voted expenditure wms the only part 
in which the Committee was directly interested, it should have the oppor- 
tunity of scrutinising the non- voted expenditure as well. Dealing with 
Mr. Ramachandra Rao’s suggestion the Finance Member said that his 
experience was that once in ten years the report of the Public Accounts 
Committee might come up for discussion in the House of Comir but 
it was not the regular practice for the report to be discussed there. Speak- 
ing for himself, the Finance Member said that if time could be found 
and a real debate could be arranged in the Assembly he would be the 
first to welcome it. Sir Basil agreed in the desirability of a contiiinity of 
the personnel* of a committee of this sort and the desirability of this 
continuity had also been recognised at the Conference of Finance Mem- 
bers. The question of re-appropriation was undoubtedly difficult but 
eveiy item of new voted expenditure which was not simply a continuation 
of the existing expenditure, if it was of any importance, was brought 
before the Standing Finance Committee. Ail the excess grants were, 
agreed to without a division. 


Then came the demands for supplementary grants. While these were 
being dealt with the question of the Indianisation of the Indian Stores 
Supplementarv grants. Department jas raised by Mr. B Das and Sir 
Bhupendra jNath Mitra explained that all the 


selections since the 1st April 1925 had been made with the help of a 
Selection Board and it was only on its unanimous recommendation that 
he had been compelled in certain cases to take Europeans. When the 
demand under Miscellaneous was taken up Mr. Jamiiadas Mehta moved 
its reduction by Rs. 2,97,000 representing the expenditure on the South 
African Deputation, the Taxation Enquiry Committee and the Royal 
Conamission on Currency. As regards the first of these, Mr. Jairmadas 
Mehta objected to it because the Deputation had been sent without con- 
sulting the House. The Taxation Enquiry Committee had been appoint- 
ed without consulting the House and continued in defiance of its repeated 
protests. The Commission on Currency and Finance had been appointed 
not only in defiance of the Assembly but in defiance of the Governments 
own promises. Mr, Mehta was supported by Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, 
Mr. M. K. Acharya and Mr. B, Das. Maiilvi Abnl Kasem opposed the 
amendment because as regards the South African Deputation he felt that 
the Standing Emigration Committee had been consulted and the opposi- 
tion against the other two items was a reflection on distinguished gentle- 
men. Sir Basil Blackett explained that the question of the Deputation 
to South Africa had been brought before the Standing Emigration Com- 
mittee and individual leliders of the Hquse had been consulted on the 
general question and the feeling then expressed was in favour of sending 
it. He asked the House to rbcoghise that executive Government could 
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:aot he ruii, by ' eonimittees of tbis House or even, by a committee of tbe 
leaders of tbe House:. Tbe function of determining tbe terms of reference , 
and the personnel of a committee or coin.inission was an; executive fimetmn 
and the Executive' .Goveriii3Q.eiit could .not in tbe interests; of India tie 
itself by any promise to consult any particular individual or gfoiips in 
advance in regard' to either tbe terms of reference or tbe personnel. As 
regards tbe Currency Commission tbe Finance Memb'er m.aintained that 
tbe Government bad more than fully carried out tbefr promise; there 
were four Indians on it whereas no previous Currency Commission bad 
bad more than one. Mr. J amnadas Mebta^s motion, was put to tbe House 
iti three parts, that is, ''with specific reference to each of tbe three 
matters to which it related and each one was rejected without a division. 
Mr, K. C. N^oogy moved an amendment to reduce the demand under Mis- 
cellaneous by Rs. 100 because be complained of tbe curtailment of tbe 
powers of tbe Standing Finance Committee. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta sup- 
ported Mr. Neogy. Sir Darcy Lindsay said that according to bis 
recollection tbe Finance Member bad allowed full discussion on all the 
financial matters. Mr. Yenkatapatiraju complained that Sir Basil 
Blackett as Chairman bad said on more than one occasion that the Com- 
mittee was intended to look after financial problems and was not em- 
powered to discuss the policy underlying them. Diwan Bahadur 
Rangacbariar informed tbe House that in tbe Standing Finance Commit- 
tee on which be had served they bad oftentimes discussed questions of 
policy. Sir Basil Blackett mentioned tbe matters to which tbe com- 
plaint related and said that in these cases it bad appeared to him that 
tbe best way would be to bring tbe questions before tbe House where 
they could be discussed as a whole and not to waste time in discussing 
them in the Committee. He denied that be bad laid down any broad . 
decision that tbe question of policy would not be discussed by tbe 
Committee. I do not for a moment say that the Standing Finance 
Committee cannot discuss policy said the Finance Member, but 
when tbe matter is mainly one of policy, in many cases it is in every 
cne^s interest not to waste tbe time of tbe Committee but to leave matters 
to be discussed in tbe House.’’ Mr, Heogy’s motion was negatived 
without a division. One demand for supplementary grant, name^ly, 
for Archaeology, which was made on tbe 18th March 1926 was, however, 
negatived. In asking for a sum of Rs. 50,00,000 Mr. Shore emphasised 
tbe importance of archaeology and observed that it was for tbe House to 
consider whether tbe wonderful avenues which promised to lead to a 
knowledge of a period in human history possibly never before reached 
were to be seriously investigated. If any serious impression was to be 
made on tbe problems which bad been raised by the Sind and Baluchistan 
discoveries it was obvious that much larger grants should be made avail- 
able for excavation and that there should be some fixity and continuity 
about these grants. Government believed that tbe best way of securing 
this was by instituting an Archaeological Fund and they proposed to 
initiate it by a grant of Rs. 50 lakhs. Owing to tbe very meagre pro- 
p;ress which bad been made in tbe past Government felt that Justice 
would not be done to the cause of archaeological research unless a sum 
in the neighbourhood of Rs. 2|- lakhs a year was. made available for the 
purpose. It had therefore been decided to allotHls. 2|- lakhs and Rs. 50 
lakhs represented the capitalised value of the grant. Diwan Bahadur 
Rangacbariar^ though (: that the country needed money and the Rs. 50 
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In all 23 demands were made and tkey were all agreed to 


iaklis coiild be put to mncb better nse tban being devoted to arcb^eology. 
Mr. Venkatapatirajn pointed out that tbe danger of tbe proposal was that 
instead of coming to tbe Assembly every year for tbe expenditure on tbe 
Archeological Bepartment Government were taking the monej' once f^r 
all so that they need not have to ask from time to time for the sanctidn 
of the Assembly. Sir Basil Blackett said that no grant for Archseology 
had heen included in the demands for grants and he trusted that what- 
ever view the Assembly might take of the motion it would not hesitate to 
provide Bs. 2| lakhs as an annual grant for next year. What he wanted 
to see was a fund controlled by trustees and he believed that an Archsed- 
logical Fund w’as a peculiarly suitable one to be conducted by trustees 
such as the trustees of the British Museum rather than by a hard-hearted 
Government Department. The suggestion that money might have been 
spent otherwise ignored the fundamental point that it did not come into 
competition with expenditure of other kinds once they assumed that 
Rs. 2|- lakhs was sufficient. The opposition to the motion was also voiced 
by several other members including Diwan Bahadur Eamachandra Bao,, 
Colonel Crawford and Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer and it was negatived without 
a division. 

with the exception of the one above mentioned. 

Before dealing with the Railway Budget for 1926-27 mention may be 
made here of the demands for supplementary grants in respect of Rail- 
ways. On the 8th February 4 Railway demancls^ 
supplementary grants came up. One of these 
was for a sum not exceeding Rs. 72,000 in respect 
of the Railway Board which was agreed to. Another was for a sum of 
Rs. 68 lakhs in respect of the Working Expenses— Administration. Mr. 
M. K. Acharya moved that this demand be reduced by Es. 37 lakhs 
which represented the money required for extending the Lee Commis- 
sion’s proposals to the officers of the East Indian Railway, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway and Company Railways with effect from the 1st April 
1924. The amendment was carried by 50 votes against 49. (Later on 
Sir Charles Innes announced in the Assembly that this cut had been 
restored by the Governor General in Council.) A third demand for 
Rs. 4,40,000 in respect of Companies and Indian States’ share of 
surplus profits and net earnings ” and a foimth for a sum of Rs. 25,50,000 
in respect of Strategic Lines Capital ” were all agreed to. 

The Railway Budget. 

The Railway budget was presented on the 18th February to the 
Assembly by ^ir Charles Innes and to the Council of State by -Sir 
Railway Budget. Clement Hindley After pointing out the im- 
provements in the present budget over its 
predecessor Sir Charles Innes remarked that the Standing Finance 
Committee had been taken into the fullest confidence and acknowledged 
that in return it had heen of very great assistance in framing the budget. 
Each demand had received the approval of the Committee and the 
Commerce Member not only hoped that this would facilitate the passage 
of the budget through the House but he was legitimately looking forward 
to the time when the aojbual estimates, as in England, wxuld ordinarily 
be accepted as a nmtter of course by the House and the voting of the 
demands would be regarded mainly as an opportunity fc^r raising dis-: 
cussions on questions of policy hnd matters of general interest. 
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The iiiiancial results of 1924-25 disclosed that the actual gain from 
coiiuriereial lines turned out to be 14| crores representing* a return on the 
capital at charge of State lines of 5-S5' per cent.j the contribution to the 
geuejui revenues which was anticipated . to anioimt to Es. 6S5 lakhs 
gress or Es. 504 lakhs net had aetuallv been Es. T99 lakhs gross and 
Es. 078 lakhs net, and instead of the estimated figure of Es. 410 lakhs 
Es. OdS luklis had been transferred to. the'; EailwaY Reserves. According 
to tlie revised estimates for 1925-26 the net gain from coniinereial lines 
was Es. 10*45 crores instead of the estimated figure of Es. ll)-80 crores. 
But the other figures had undergone considerable change and the gross 
receipts from commercial lines were 'expected to be Rs. 99*81 crores 
which, would mean a decrease of Es, 153 lakhs compared with the budget 
figure and the working expenses and interest charges would be Es. 89*36 
crores or Es. IIS lakhs less than was' provided for in the budget. Com- 
menti.ng on the revised estiiuates the Commerce Member explained 
that the figure of Rs. 153 lakhs was ■ a net figure; he expected 
a gain of Es. 26 lakhs under interest on their Balances and 
Government share of profits from subsidised companies and the 
estimated gross traffic receipts were really down by Rs. 179 lakhs compared 
with the budget. But this figure of Es. 179 lakhs again was a net 
figure; in (naehing traffic they had done better than they /had expected 
and the drop in the earnings had been entirely on goods trafiic. The 
Budget, memorandum showed that they expected their earnings from 
goods traffic to be dowui l>y nearly Es. 24 crores. The only general ex- 
planation was, as the Acworth Committee had said, that railway 
earnings vary abruptly from time to time in accordance w'ith harvest 
results and trade fluctuations.” Unfavoiirable weather conditions had 
wiped out almost the whole of the exportable surplus of wheat and the 
disappointing character of the wheat harvests was reflected in the railway" 
returns. To take another instance, the year had been one of depression 
in the coal industry and this had also affected the goods earnings. The 
gross expenditure which was expected to be Es. 118 lakhs less than the 
budget figure was made up of working expenses, miscellaneous expendi- 
ture and interest charges. The decrease in interest charges was counter- 
balanced by an equivalent increase in miscellaneous expenditure and the 
reduction fell entirely under working expenses which was due to the fact 
that the Railway Board had been unable to utilise the provision for 
automatic couplers and they expected to spend only Es. 25 lakhs of the 
special provision made for repairs to rolling vstock. On the other side 
there was the special provision of Rs. 37 lakhs for the extension of the Lee 
Commission benefits to officers of the East Indian Railway and Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway and the Company Railways, The net result 
urns that they expected to have a surplus of Rs. 10*45 crores and the loss 
on strategic lines was Rs. 168 lakhs. The amount for disposal therefore 
Was Rs. 877 lakhs and according to the system which had been adopted 
they expected to transfer to the Railway Reserves Rs. 345 lakhs and to 
make a contribution to the General Revenues of Rs. 532 lakhs. But 
this was a net figure and as a matter of fact the general tax-payer was 
really taking from commercial lines Rs, 653 lakhs. 

Coming to the Budget estimate for 1926-27 the Commerce Member 
expected gross receipts amounting to Rs. 102 *58^ crores from commercial 
lines and gross expenditure, including interest charges, of Rs. 92*13 
crores. If these figures were realised the gain from commerciar lines 



would be Bs.. 10-45. crores, and after deducting tbe anticipated loss; on 
• strategic lines tlie net gain would be Bs. 871 lakbs. Tlie General 
Beyeniies would take a gross contribution of Bs. 760 lakbs and a net 
contribution of Es. 601 lakbs and Bs. 270 laklis would be transferred to 
tbe E-aihray Ecserves. . In' nia.king these estimates allowance bad beenv 
made for certain reductions in freights and fares, for the fact that 264 
miles of new lines had been opened in the year 1925-26 and it was expected 
to add another 240 miles in the coining year and that the Delhi-IJinballa- 
Ealka Bailway would be acquired. In estimating the gross expenditure 
the Bailway Board had taken into account the increase of Bs. 130 lakhs 
in interest charges, the increase due to larger appropriations to the 
Depreciation Funds, the increased proYision for repairs to rolling stock, 
the larger provision for operating expenses other than fuel, and the fact 
that they hoped to effect a considerable saving in the fuel bill. Coming 
to the Capital Budget for 1925~26 the Commerce Member remarked that 
the approved programme provided for a capital expenditure of Bs. 3'2-07 
crores. Once a work was sanctioned it was desirable that it should be 
carried to completion as expeditiously as possible, but past experience 
had shown that the Bailway Administrations had not been able to spend 
the full grant. It was therefore estimated that the actual capital expen- 
diture would be Bs. 19|- crores which would mean a lapse of Bs. 3*40 
crores, a laps^ which compared favourably with that of nearly Bs. 18 
crores in 1923-24 and nearly Bs. 17 crores in 1924-25. In spite of the 
changes which had been made and had borne fruit there was still room 
for improvement and it w^as hoped that in the future the actual capital 
expenditure would approximate more closely to the budget estimates. 
In this connection the Commerce Member announced that the Secretary 
of State had rece^itly largely increased the powers of sanction of the 
Government of India. The Bailway Administrations had proposed for 
1926-27 an expenditure on approved works of Es. 34*58 crores on capital 
account but the Bailway Board did not think that the actual expenditure 
would exceed Bs. 22 crores which was made up of Bs. 15-44 crores for 
open line works and Bs. 6*66 crores for new construction. In addition 
Bs. 4 crores had been provided for the purchase of the Delhi-XJmhalla- 
Kalka Bailwa}^ The general object of the expenditure on open line 
works was to make Indian railways better equipped to handle not only 
the existing traffio hut also the natural expansion of tx^affic and the most 
•striking item in the programme was the electrification of the railways 
in and near Bombay. Again they were laying heavier rails, doubling or 
quadrupling some sections and strengthening the bridges. There were 
also important schemes on hand for the remodelling of station yards and 
workshops. Finally there was a programme for making additions to 
rolling stock of which 547 would be lower class carriages. For new con- 
struction the Bailway Administrations had asked for Bs, 9-82 crores, 
Es. 6|- crores of w^hich was required for lines under construction and the 
balance for new lines. The programme comprised more than 60 differ- 
ent projects covering more than 2,500 miles of new construction. The 
policy was that the Bailway Board were willing to construct an}^ new lines 
provided they would be remunerative and the practice was to draw up 
an annual programme of new construction on the basis of the co-ordinated 
recommendations of Lt^al Governments and local Bailway Administra- 
tions. The principal difficulty; was that of spending the money, of exe- 
<juting rapidly sanctioned projects, but this was a matter pf organisation 
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aad there was reason to hope. that before long considerable iraproTeiiient 
would be noticeable. Dealing with the Eaiiway Eeseryes the Commerce 
Member said that if their estimates, proved correct they hoped to transfer 
Ils. 345 crores and the Reseiwes, would stand approximately at R,s. 10 
e»^res. In a commercial concern where receipts fluctuated widely with 
seasonal and trade conditions while the major portion of expenditure did 
not vary wnth the receipts reseiwes of this,, kind could, only be regarded as- 
inadequate for the purposes for' which, they were required. It might be* 
argued that the wisest course would be to. continue to build up the reserves- 
in order that they might, as speedily as possible, be of sufficient magni- 
tude to place the railways . in an impregnable: positiom It must be 
, remembered that, asv long as they were required' to balance the budget and 
to pay a heavy contribution to the general revenues they had to confine 
their new construction to lines which could reasonably be expected to be 
remunerative within 5 or 6 years with the result that Slevelopment 
lines must wait unless they could construct them by special arrange- 
ments with Local Ctovernments. While the Commerce Member adhered 
to the opinion that they must continue to build up the reserves he said 
that they had had recently to consider whether they had not reached a 
position where they could safely afford to reduce the pace at which the 
reserves were being built up. They had been considering^ whether the 
general strengthening of the financial position of the railways in the last 
two years did not justify their making a beginning in the reduction of 
rates and fares and the improvement of services. The figures of 1924-25 
like those of 1925-26 showed that taken as a whole the Indian Railways 
showed a steady increase both in the number of 3rd class passengers car- 
ried and in the earnings derived from the traffic, but the rate of increase 
was much smaller than it used to be and the Eaiiway Administrations 
were inclined to take the view that some reduction in lower class fares 
would so stimulate traffic as ultiinateljr to pay the railway. Six Railways 
had made or were about to make some reduction in their passenger fares 
and the immediate cost of these reductions would amount to Es. Ill 
lakhs, the cost of the reduction of lower class fares being put at Es, 84 
lakhs. Some reductions were also proposed in 1st and 2nd class fares, 
the total cost of which would be Es. 12 lakhs. The possibility of further 
reductions would be considered in consultation with the Eaiiway Adminis- 
trations and in the Budget for the coming year allowance had been made 
for this possibility. In addition to the reduction of passenger fares it 
was proposed to reduce the freight on all coals carried more than 400 
miles which would mean a reduction of freight amounting roughly to 10 
per cent, and would cost Es. 37|- lakhs a year. The Commerce Member 
claimed that they would now be carrying long distance coal at the lowest 
commercially possible rate. There was an element of risk in the course 
the Eaiiway Board had taken but they felt that though this action might 
for a year or two diminish the amount they could add to their reserves the 
Board believed that it would pay them in the long run and would ulti- 
mately strengthen the financial position of the Railways. If the reduc- 
tion of fares stimulated traffic they must be prepared to handle it and 
the programme for 1926-27 contemplated large additions to and renewals 
of lower class stock at an estimated cost of Es. 1|- crores. Looking back 
over the five years during which vSir Charles Ini^s had Been connected 
with the Indian Railways he claimed that the Railways were better 
equipped to serve the commerce and industry of India than at any pre- 
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Tioiis period of their history. The improvement in tlie financial position 
. was most striking. Lord Inchcape’s Committee had set the standard that 
th^y should aim at yielding a return of 5|- per cent, on their capital and 
they had calculated that that would mean a net gain to the State of 
roughly* Rs. SI crores from its Railway property. But as a matter of 
fact, in 1924-'25 the , net , gain was Rs. 11-7 crores and in 1925-26 ’^it 
was estimated at about Rs, 9 crores. If since the separation the revenue 
expenditure of the Railways had been relieved of the sinking fund pay- 
ments amounting to more than Rs. 2 crores, against it had to be set the 
Depreciation Bund which had resulted in an additional charge to revenue 
•of over Rs. 3 crores. ‘‘ The results of these three years therefore,’’ said 
the Commerce Member, are not only in excess of the immediate results 
which the Inchcape Committee wished to see^ but have even exceeded 
the figure which they suggested should he ultimately aimed at by the 
Railways,” If there was one thing more than another to which the 
better prospects were due it was the convention of September 1924 and 
iihe second Assembly might congratulate itself on the fact that it would 
go down to history as the Assembly which had at long last placed the 
Railway finances on a proper basis. Again it was the second Assembly 
which had given them the chance of managing the Railways as they 
should be managed and the Commerce Member hoped that the Railway 
Board would ‘ai. least be given this much credit that they were animated 
by a single-minded devotion to the interests of Indian Railways. 

Already they are a property of enormous value to the State,” concluded 
the Commerce Member, we wish to make that property more valuable 
•still. For my part, I shall always look back with pride and pleasure on 
my connection with the Indian Railways and my hope is that they will 
expand and grow and become more and more an efi&cient instrument of 
trade. For, believe me, Sir, tbe prosperity of India is in no small degree 
bound up with the prosperity of her Railways.” 


On the same day Sir Clement Hindley presented the Railway Budget 
in the Council of State. 

The general discussion on the railway budget took place in the Council 
‘of State on the 20th February 1926. General satisfaction was expressed 
with the position of the railways and Sir Charles 
General discussion of gir Clement Hindley were warmly con- 

•Kaiiway Budget. gratulated on the results they had been able to 

■achieve. The wisdom of the separation of the railway finance from the 
general finances of the country was handsomely acknowledged and grati- 
fication was expressed at the improved finances of railways, at the pro- 
posed reduction in fares, rates and freights and at the provisions made 
•for the remodelling of marshalling yards, the improvement of workshops, 
4he strengthening of bridges, the electrification of lines in Bombay, the 
programme for increase in the rolling stock, the strengthening of the 
•old and the opening of new lines and the arrangements made for the 
training of the staff; but the budget did not escape criticism. Mr. 
J. W. A. Bell regarded that the Government of India did not sympathise 
with the need for rebuilding the bridge over the Hooghly in Calcutta. 
Mr. Manmohandas Ramji Tora, Lala Ram Saran Das and several other 
■members expressed their dissatisfaction with the appointment of the 
Rates Advisory Committee instead of a Rates Tribunal. Lala Ram 
Saran Das inforn^ed Government that the public expected a further 
Treductmn in third class fares and: though he welcomed the reduction on 
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coal, lie felt tbat Govemment slioiilcl liaTe broiifrlit tiie rates clown t 0 
pre-war level. He complaitied' — and in this complaint he was joined by 
Sii ’Vinar liuyat l\han, Dr. Rama Rao, ■and otbers — that the ])ri)p‘c^ss 
made with the Incliaiiisation of the railwa}' services was not satisfaetory. 
Lahi Horn Sa.run Das also complained -of. the absence of waiting* rcHims for 
inferniediate class passengers at a good many stations, of the absence of 
refreshinent ears for Indian passengers,.’ of the need for greater comforts- 
for lower class passengers and of the- increase in theffji on tlie railway 
platforms of small roadside stations. Sir Arthur Froom after examining 
the railway budget in some detail observed that the results of the past 
three yearV working of the railways had _ exceeded the figures which 
the Iiicheape Committee had suggested. The Maharajadliiraja of 
Burciwaii felt that in view of the increasing motor traffic better arrange- 
ments were necessary and objected to the long delays in opening level 
crossing's to motor traffic. Mr. F. C. Desika Chari felt that the reduction 
iTi third class iares was no concession at all be<*ause neitlier the Soutliern 
Shan State Railway nor the Myohaung-Lashio Branch extended to any- 
thing like 300 miles. Regarding the purchase of stores he complained 
that there was a tendency to prefer to go outside India or to give contracts 
to Europeans in preference to Indians and to purchase outside India goods 
wliicdi were available in India itself. Mr. K. C. Roy endorsed the plea 
for the new bridge over the Hooghly and asked for more rapfid Iiulianisa- 
tion of the railway services. Mr. 'Ramadas Pantulu did not understand 
why only Anglo-Indian journalists were invited to witness the opening 
of the Khyber Pass Railway and no Indian journalists had been asked. 
He sa-w absolutely no political disability lor an Indian to be appointed 
to any position in the administration of railways and expressed his 
dissatisfaction with the progress of Indianisation. The policy of giving 
relief to long distance traffic was, according to Mr, Ramadas Pantulu, 
cahmlated to favour the capitalist and the rich. He also criticised the 
railways in regard to their extensive purchases of foreign stores and 
stated that Indian Railways were run primarily for the benefit of the 
foreign capitalist. Nawab Mahomed Akhar Khan and Rai Bahadur 
Kalini Kath Seth also took part in the discussion. Sir Clement Hindley 
in replying to the debate observed that the question of the Howrah 
bridge was under the consideration of the Government of Bengal, hut 
he was not prepared to extend very much sympathy to the people of 
Calcutta who would not make up their minds to build the bridge. Deal- 
ing with the criticism against the inadequacy of the reduction in the 
coal freights, Sir Clement Hindley asked the House to remember the 
very low rates at which coal was now carried and how difficult it had 
been to make the reduction which had been made. Regarding Indiani- 
safion the Chief Commissioner of Railways observed that the present 
course of training apprentices took them through all the workshops in the 
railways and gave them very varied experience; the training school at 
Chandaiisi was primarily for training the staff in their duties so as to 
make them more efficient and qualify them gradually for getting up in 
the service. A great deal had been done to improve the training of 
Indians as^ ^>\echanics in the workshops and the recruitment of Indian* 
as mechanics: technical schools and hostels had been built and Indiana 
were now being trained at Jamhlpur, Moghixlpwa, Kahchrapara and 
half a dozen other centres. Sir Ciement strongly deprecated the state- 
ment that the policy laid down for stores purchase had been completely 
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ignored and inaintained tliat tlie Railway Board were following out tlie* 
policy laid down by tlie Stores Purchase Coinmittee wbicli had been 
enrbodied in the stores purchase rules. In the matter of rediict^^ of 
fares and rates, in wiew of the possible difficulties in the future in finding 
the money necessary for their heaYy obligations, the Board had gone as 
far as they could and as far as caution advised them to go. Sir Charles 
Innes protested against the remark that the policy of the Indian Railways 
wms directed solely for the benefit of the foreign capitalist and relied on 
the Acwortb Committee report in support of bis view. He inaintained 
that tli£‘ (.jovenuueiit of India and the Railwa}^ Board had made it their 
sole and single-minded aim to develop the railways to the best of tbeir* 
ability in iUr interests of India and in no other interests. Dealing 
with Indianisation, Sir Charles Innes observed that during the last few 
years there had been a considerable change. Excluding the Depart- 
ments for which facilities of training did not exist in India, such as 
Carriage and Waggon and Locomotive Departments^ in the last 5 years 
65 per cent, of the vacancies had been filled by Indians. All the higher 
appointments in the Railw’'ay Department were technical appointments 
for which special knowledge and special experience w^ere required and 
they must give time for the policy of Indianisation to work out. But 
even in the Railway Board, there had been a great advance; last year 
they had 22 gazetted appointments and 5 Indians ; this year they had 17 
and 7 Indians; of the Directors iiiider the Railway Board 2 out of the 
5 were Indians. The Railway Member observed that these Indians had 
not been appointed to those particular posts because they were Indians 
but because they were considered to be the best men for those posts and 
he claimed that that was the only right principle to follow. Concluding'- 
Sir Charles Innes claimed that there were very few countries in the world 
which could sliow such satisfactory results from their railways as India 
had been able to do in the last fevr years. 

The general discussion in the Assembly took place on the 22nd 
February 1926. Here also the Commerce Member and the Chief Com- 
missioner of Railways were congratulated and satisfaction •was expressed 
more or less on the lines of the discussion in the Council of State at the 
general features disclosed in the budget statement. Great emphasis was 
laid on the question of Indianisation and criticism was also directed in 
other directions. Diwan Bahadur T. Rangacliariar felt that the budget 
as presented was too prosperous and unless they kept their property in 
an efficient condition by spending more than they did, they should later 
on be repenting. He felt that they -were unduly relieving Revenue at 
the expense of capital, objected to the allocation rules and inquired under 
what authority they had been made. He pressed for the crea- 
tion of a Member for Transport. Colonel H. A. J. Gidney 
pointed out that it was the duty of Government; to insist on 
Company-managed railways reducing their rates in conformity with 
the reduction on State-managed Railways. He expressed his disappoint- 
ment at what he called the halting policy in extending the hydro-electric- 
method of traction to other parts of the country. He pressed the claims- 
of the Anglo-Indians and observed that it was as unfair to discharge 
Indians and fill ihe appointments by Anglo-Indians as it was to do the 
opposite. Mr; East|tTbh%i Lalbhai said that if they were to give that 
impetus to the trade which it needed, further reduction^ in the coal” 
freights was desirable. He did hot believe in half measures and did not 
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like file E-ates Tiibimal being merely nn advisory body, Mr. Harcbaiiil- 
rai Tishindas felt that the very wide difference between the estimates * 
and the actuals showed defective budgeting and complained that Sind 
had been neglected, ilr. H. G. Cocke said that in order to attain the 
cc^istruction of new lines mentioned in the budget greater use might be 
made of private contractors. He hoped that the much desired develop- 
ment of railways would nor be retarded by scrapping too many people 
with a vast amount of railway experience in this country. He referred 
to the claims paid for the loss of or damage, to goods and inquired 
whether the 57 lakhs paid out in 1924-'25 was going to be materially 
reduced in 1925-26. He favoured the improvement of traffic facilities 
for third class passengers but in his opinion first class passengers should 
not be entirely neglected. Mr. Shanmukham Chetty criticised the con- 
vention on the ground that general revenues should not take so much 
out of the railways and hoped that a time would come when general 
revenues would be able to dispense with any contribution from the rail- 
ways. He wanted to^ know whether the loading capacity of the trains 
was utilised to its fullest extent and did not think that a stores balance of 
14,06 lakhs was Justifiable. Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar claimed that 
their fitness for taking charge of all other responsibilities was clearly 
established. He urged on the Government of India the need for taking 
greater interest in the development of national or public assets in the 
provinces. To his mind it was the duty of the Railway Board to come 
to the rescue of the District Boards and to tell them how best they could 
profitably use all this money and conserve and improve the resources 
which they had obtained by using this Railway cess. Mr, W. S. J. 
Willson could not sympathise with the complaint against the increase 
of expenditure under Administration because he felt that if the adminis- 
tration was to be improved the cost of it could not be lessened. He agreed 
with Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai regarding the Rates Tribunal and hoped 
that it would have amongst its members men chosen from the commercial 
w’orld. Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur, Mr. K. Ahmed, Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. Harayan Dass, Lala Duni Ohand and Mr. B. 
Das also took part in the discussion. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta suggested 
that the Members of the Standing Railway Finance Committee might be 
allowed, if, they so choose, to be members of the local Advisory Com- 
mittees for the railway administration at whose headquarters they might 
be residing. He complained that the budget statement did not contain 
the gener^ accounts of stores. He also complained of excessive control 
by the Secretary of State. He remarked that it was not the capital 
alone which was earning, but the high rates and fares, the discomforts 
of passengers, the blood money which had been taken on account of 
higher rates and fares, sweated labour of the railway emplo 3 'ees, etc. 
After referring to the economies which had been made Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta felt that they had still to go on making retrenchments on account 
of various factors. Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar argued that the Indian 
Railways were worth at least 2,000 crores and they took only 1 per cent, 
of the capital at charge. He urged the need for greater economy. Deal- 
ing with the claim that the Commerce Member had been able to save 40 
ci'ores during his administration of the last 4 or 5 years, Mr. B. Tenkata- 
patiraju inquired if it was not after giving allf5wance *for extra traffic 
that they had raised by iiicreasing freights and fares 1;o the extent of 120 
crores that thSy had shown 40 crores for depreciation, for reserve, and 
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for contribution to general reTenues. He complained of coiTuptionj 
•wastage and leakage on tlie railways and remarked that if Government 
took the people into their confidence they would find that by working for 
six months they would be able to save lO" crores more both in revenue and 
in expenditure. After the results which had been obtained from th# 
separation of the railway from the general finances, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer 
wondered why this obvious course had not been followed long before. 
Mr. Joshi dealt with the grievances of third class passengers and Urged 
that the object sliould be to secure the comfort and the happiness of the 
poorest classes of people in the country. Mr. Eanga Iyer declined to 
congratulate the Commerce Member, because in his time the expenditure- 
on railways had increased by over 14 crores, the grievances of the railway 
employees had also been accumulating and Indianisation was proceed-^ 
ing at a snail’s pace. He suggested that the Railway Board should take 
over inland waterways. Mr. M. K. Acharya asked for greater economy. 
Sir Charles Innes replying to the debate observed that there were comsti^ 
tutional difficulties in the way of the Government of India taking over 
inland waterways as they were entirely provincial subjects. Dealing 
with the complaint against the increase in administration charges, the 
Commerce Member pointed out that in that demand for grant there were 
a great many items which had not been included in 1922-23, such as 
charges on account of the Telegraph Department, on account of police, 
contributions to provident fund, gratuities and other similar expenses. 
The allocation rules, to w'hich Mr. Eangachariar had taken exception, 
had been placed before the Central Advisory Council^ of which he was 
a member in 1923. The Commerce Member claimed that with their 
depreciation fund they were in a far better position to keep their 
Railways in a proper state of repair than they had ever been in 
ihe past. The reduction of rates and fares was purely a business 
matter. The raihvays had found that at their present rates they 
were losing on first and second class passengers. As regards third 
class passengers, purely on economic and commercial ground there 
was not so miicli reason for reduction ; hut of the 124 lakhs they were now 
spending on the reduction of passenger fares, nearly a orore would be 
spent on the reduction of third class fares. Dealing with the complaint 
that Sind had been neglected because no provision had been made for 
the line between Karachi and Cawnpore, the Commerce Member explained 
that unless they were in a better financial position they could not take 
the risk of building unremunerative lines. Regarding the employment 
of private contractors the Commerce Member said that they were already- 
experimenting in that w'ay. The payments on account of compensation 
this year amounted to 40 lakhs and they hoped to reduce them further 
in the coming year. Sir Charles Innes said that there was a great deal 
to be said for the view Mr. Shanmukham Chetty had put forward for- 
merely requiring railways to balance their budgets, to pay their interest 
charges, to build up reserves and to devote whatever else they could to. 
reduction of fares and improvement in the services. Replying to Mr. 
Rangaswami Iyengar, ^iv Charles Innes said that the policy which had 
so far been pursued in respect of railways had been very successful. 
Regarding the Rales Trib|inal he hoped through this Tribunal to he able 
to shatter many illusions about their rates. They were perfectly pre- 
paxed to have their rates investigatedi by a perfectly independent body in 
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• order tiiat tlie people of India iniglit see that there was not one iota of 
.truth in the charge that, the rates were designed for the heiieiit of foreign 
trade. KeplyLiig to Mr. Jauinadas Mehta the Commerce Member said 
that in regard to new lines the Secretary of State in Council had increased 
the powers of the GoTeniment of India from 12|- lakhs to crores and in 
.regard to open lines from 20 lakhs to 1-| crores. Sir Charles Innes also 
promised to comiuiinieate to Agents of Railway Adiniiiistratioiis the 
-suggestion regarding members of the Raihvay Finance Committee being 
■appointed eu’-officio members of local advisory committees. Dealing with 
the charge that the prosperity of the railways in the last few years wuis 
not due to separation but to an entirely excessive increase in rates and 
fareSj the Commerce M^ember claimed that in putting on the rates aiui 
fares he was at any rate acting on good authority, and he cited from the 
Acwortii t.’uiiiinittee's report which said that Indian railway rates a?U'{ 
fares had abvays been among the lowest if 3iot the lowest in the world. 
The Commerce Member said that one criticism was that they sliould run 
Their railways not on business lines but on a luimaiiistie basis. He. 
liotTever, felt that if they could work their railways on (‘ommereial lines 
they would keep in view what were aftei* all the two main things 
efScieney and economy, and with these in the forefront of their aims, 
they would be able to do the best for the Indian consumer, the railwav 
passenger, to oifer him better service and to reduce rates. Concluding 
his speech the Commerce Member remarked that he was the only member 
on the Government benches who had sat there since the day the Assembly 
was first opened Ivy the Duke of Connaught, in February 1921 a:id he had 
received much assistance and co-operation from the Assemhly in railway 
and commercial matters. 


The demands for grants under Railways were taken up in the Assembly 
on the 23rd, 24th, 25th and 26th February and several items were sub- 
jected to a good deal of discussion. When the 
Sa^rays^' demand relating to tlxe Railway Board 

wms taken up, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta moved its 
‘Omission. He criticised the administration of the Railway Board and 
complained in particular against the extension to the Company-worked^ 
railways of the Lee Commission concessions and against the slow progress 
of Indianisation. He was supported by several members. Mr. Janma- 
das Mehta’s amendment was adopted by 51 votes against 48. The amount 
included in this demand was, however, restored by the Governor General 
in Council. Other demands similarly came in for criticism. For instance 
under Inspection Mr. Duraiswami Abmngar raised the question of the 
extravagant and defective inspection and wanted to redx.ice the grant by 
Rs. 30,000 but th.e motion was negatived. Dhvan Bahadur Ramachandra 
Rao asked for a reduction of Es. 100 under this very demand because he 
was not satisfied with the investigations into accidents; hut the motion 
was withdrawn. Not only did the points taken up in the general discus- 
sion form the subject of amendments for cuts hut a number of other griev- 
ances inspired such motioms. Sardar V. N. Mutalik for instance moved 
a cut of lis. 100 under Audit because he was not satisfied with the pokeys 
-of the Public Accounts Committee. In short, cuts of nominal amounts 
. were moved to draw the attention of the Railway Administration to parti- 
cular grievances, to ask for further inf ormati^ and cTits of substantial 
amounts were confined mostly to cases where it wm desired to make an 
emphatic protest on a particular matter* Most of the motions were 
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eventually witlidrawii and some -were, rejected. Besides Mr..,, Janinadas, 
.Melita's motion omitting the grant under tire Railway Boards tlie follow- 
ing .cuts were carried: — , 

1. Mr. M. K. Ackarya’s motion under Working Expenses— 

Administration for a reduction of Rs. 20 lakiis (protest 
against Lee Commission concessions)— carried by 60 votes 
against 46. Tliis was re-^tored by tke Go\xuiior Geiieiiil in 
Coimeil. 

2. Mr, Makmood Sckamnad Sakib Bakadur’s motion under tke 

kead Working Expenses— Administration for reduction by 
Rs. 1,000 (to draw attention to tke process of Indian- 
isation) — carried by 58 votes against 45. 

3. Mr. M. Joski's motion under the liead Working Expenses — 

Administration, for a cut of Rs. 100 (to draw attention to 
tke need for reduction of third class fares) — carried by 56 
votes against 41. 

4. Mr. M. K. Ackarya^s motion under tke kead Working Ex- 

penses — Administration for a cut of Rs. 100 (to draw atten- 
tion to tke failiu’e of Government to redress tke grievances 
of railway subordinates) — ciiiTied by 53 votes against 41. 

General Budget. 

Tke Budget for 1926-27 was presented to tke Assembly hj the Finance 
Member and to the Council of State by tke Secretary in tke Finance 
Department on the 1st March 1926. In opening 

General Budget. speech, the Finance Member stated that in 

spite of tke reduction in provincial contributions made in 1925-26 and the 
suspension of tke cotton excise duty from tke 1st December 1925 tke 
realised surplus for tke year was assured, and lie informed tke House 
that ike Finance Bill wmuld include a clause finalty and entirely abolish- 
ing tke cotton excise duty. He reviewed tke actual figures for 1924-25 
which showed a surplus of Es. 568 lakhs, that is, nearly Rs. 169 lakhs 
better than was expected a year ago. Tke increase was chiefly accounted 
for by tke saving of Rs. 70 lakhs in tke net military expenditure and an 
increase in tke contribution from Railways amounting to Rs. 114 lakks, 
Tke former was due to decreases in expenditure on tke purchase of stores 
and in payments to the "War Office on account of claims in connection 
with the War expenditure. The latter was due to the fact that Railway 
traffic receipts in 1924-25 had exceeded expectations by nearly Rs. 1-|- 
erores on oceoiint of the heavy traffic in grain aod cotton having developed 
earlier than was expected. There were considerable savings in working 
expenses. 

Reviewing tke year 1925-26, tke Finance Member observed that the 
weather conditions had not altogether been favourable but luckily the 
monsoon rainfall was not entirely deficient. Indian trade and commerce 
during the year had, however, been less influenced by the internal than 
by ’the external conditions afiecting the world trade. The fall in prices 
had been more marked than in the previous year and the general index 
figure had come down from 176 at the end of December 1924 to 163 at 
the end of December 1936. But apart from cotton the trade figures for 
the year had been s'atisfactory. India’s total foreign trade in the first 
ten "months amounted to Rs. 496^ erores or only Rs. 17 crures less than 
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in the corresponding period of last year. ' ■ The , visible balance of trade 
including private imports of treasure was' in favour of India at the end of 
January to the extent of nearly Bs. 86 orores as compared with 42 
crores a year ago. The laipee-sterling exchange had been persistently 
^rong throughout the year and there' was a remarkable absence of mone- 
tary stringency for w’hicli the aiithoxdties- of the Imperial Bank deserved 
special thanks and eongrat illations. 

vSir Basil Blackett then turned to the revenue and expenditure in the* 
year 1925-26.' .The gross customs receipts were about Bs. 47'83 crores. 
or Bs. 30 lakhs higher than the, budget figure. Savings of Es. 20 lakhs 
under refunds had made the net customs receipts altogether Es, ^ crorC' 
higher than the budget. Cotton excise duty had brought in Es. 71 lakhs 
less than estimated and the yield from import duty on cotton piece goods 
was E,s. crores less. Increased receipts, under protective duties a'lid- 
import duties on sugar were largely responsible for the total increase. 
Taxes on income stood at Es. 110 lakhs less, salt receipts were Es. 55 
lakhs less, insufficient allowance having been made in the budget for the 
large accumulation of stocks following the reduction of the duty in March 
1924. The net revenue from opium after deducting the expenditure in 
which there was an excess of Es. 35 lakhs over the budget estimate was 
Es, 224 lakhs or Es. 48 lakhs higher. The contribution irom Eail'ways 
wuis EwS. 532 lakhs or Es. 8 lakhs more. The main variations under 
other heads were an increase of Es. 43 lakhs under Interest owing to- 
higher rates for short money in London and higher cash balances and 
Es. 46 lakhs for similar reasons under Currency from investments of 
Currency Eeserves. 

Dealing with the expenditure the Finance Member explained the* 
variations in military expenditure the total for which was Es. 56*28 crores 
or Es. 3 lakhs higher than the budget estimate. Under Civil expenditure 
there was an increase on interest charges on permanent debt of Es. 35 
lakhs. Other variations were not of much importance excepting those 
under Posts and Telegraphs. The net receipts (being the difference 
between revenue and expenditure) from Posts and Telegraphs during 
1925-26 were estimated at Es. 77 lakhs more in the revised estimates than 
in the budget. Out of this Es. 52 lakhs was due to the total value of the 
Posts and Telegraphs stores transferred from revenue to capital in the 
accounts of the year being higher than anticipated. The results of the 
working of the Indian Posts and Telegraph Department during the 
year showed a nominal profit of nearly Es. 18 lakhs, which included 
Es. 8 lakhs on account of the correction of the previous w^'rong adjust- 
ment. In view further of the fact that expenditure on postal stationery 
and stamps had been Es. 10 lakhs less than the normal the true estimated- 
profit was reduced to vanishing point. 

The total revenue and expenditure in 1925-26 was thus expected to be- 
Es. 1,31,35 and 1,30,05 lakhs, leaving a surplus of Es. 130 lakhs against 
Es. 24 lakhs in the Budget. The Finance Member explained that this 
included 4 items in the nature of book-keeping transactions aggregating 
Es, 123 lakhs which more than accounted for the increase of Es. 106 
lakhs. 

The anticipated surplus would in the ordina:^ course be applied auto- 
matically to the reduction or avoidance of debt, buf the Government of 
India degired®to place before the .Legislature a proposal for the utilisation 
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of Rs. oO lakhs for tlie formatioii of an Indian Archseologlcal Fund, 
/riie ^Archaeological Department' had fonnd that they could not frame a .. 
oon&ddered programme ior a period of years nor train young , men as 
archaeologists in the absence of the possibility of' giving them security of 
tenure on employment. It was proposed that the Indian Archgeologica^ 
Fund should be started with a Board of Trustees somewhat on the^ lines 
of the^ Trustees of the British Museum and it was hoped once the- Fund, 
(*ame into existence private subscriptions and donations would come in to 
increase its income. The income of the proposed Fund would be devoted 
to systematic and continuous archaeological excavations, The people 

of India are justly proud of their past/’ said Sir Basil, and I feel 

sure they will weleoine the establishment of this endowment for historical 
research.” 

Sir Basil Blackett then turned to explain the real improvement in the 
finances of the Government of India during the last few years as reflect- 
ed in the figures of Public Debt and the debt position generally and in 
the story of the Government’s ways and means operations. He explained 
that the Ways and Means Budget vras intended to be and necessarily must 
be illustrative rather than exact. The figures brought together the net 
results of operations of very varying character all over India and Burma 
and in London. Those operations were only indirectly, if at all, under 
the control of tbe Government of India. Apart from the operations of 
Provincial Governments, the balances were affected by incomings and 
outgoings on account of various deposits, advance and other heads such 
as provident funds, etc. It was, therefore, neither possible nor desirable 
to attempt to lay down a rigid ways and means programme far in advance. 
He added that the question of improving the machinery for dealing with 
deposits and advances accounts and securing greater accuracy in the 
estimates of Provincial Government’s transactions was engaging the care- 
ful attention of the Finance Department. 

Turning to the conversion loan operations in 1925-26^ he said : — 

The decision to confine our market operations to the conversion loan in the 
summer of 1925 has been amply justified by results. In spite of heavy remittances 
in advance of requirements in London, we have been able to finance our outgoings 
in India without serious inconvenience, and without resort to the money market for 
temporary accommodation of assistance from the Imperial Bank in the form of ways 
and means advances. As the result of the conversion loan we have effected an 
annual saving in interest on the bonds converted of approximately Bs. 18-7 lakhs, 
and in addition 4| crores of the public debt have become subject to income-tax 
instead of being income-tax free. Moreover, apart from this considerable reduction 
in our annual charge for interest, we have reduced our liabilities for the repayment 
of maturing loans during the next three years by nearly Es. 29 crores, and in parti- 
cular our liability in respect of the 6 per cent, bonds maturing in September 1926 
has been brought down from Es. 37*9 crores to 20-05 crores.^’ 

He next explaiued the ways aud means programme of 192-5-26 and 
1926-27. During the former year the Government of India had reduced 
the market debt (net) to the extent of Rs. 7-| crores and provided for a 
capital outlay of Rs. 30 crores, including Es, 19| crores for Railways 
and Rs. 6 crores for Provincial Governments. During 1926-27 they were 
providing nearly Rs. 24 crores for discharge of debt, Rs. 7 crores for 
Provincial Governments’ borrowings and Rs. 28-| crores for capital outlay 
including Rs. 26, crores for Railways. To finance these demands they 
had obtained in 1925-26 Rs. 61 crores nearly from Postal Cash Certificates 
while other resources inckxding the provision for the reduction or avoid- 
ance of debt and various depreciation and reserye funds amounted to 
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Rs. 18 erores. Billing tlie next jeax.-tliey expected Es. 4 ercire? from tlie 
Postal Cash Certificates, and Rs. 22 crores from the nem Loan, in addition 
to other resources, including those mentioned previouslT, to the extent of 
Rs. 18 crores. It was expected that the'. cash halances would he reduced 
hr Rs. 12 crores in 1925-20 aiid.R-s.. 15 crores. in 1920-2T. 

In r*oiniei*ti<ni with tlie proposals for the new loan the Finance 
llcmher said : — 

“ We expect- to confine ourselves accordingly to the issue ol a rupee loan in the 
Tndiao money market for a sum not exceeding Hs. 22 crores, of wliicb Its. 20 crores 
will he for the renewal of the bonds maturing next September. The net amount 
of new money required from the Indian market will not exceed Bs. 2 crores, which 
is less tlian the amount needed to pay off external debt in London. More than the 
whole of our new capital programme amounting to over Bs. 35 crores wall be hnanced 
without recourse to iiiarket borrowings. It 'wull be a niatte^' for cciisicloratioii 
wlietlier at the same time as we issue our rupee loan we should offer a further oppor- 
tunity to holders of bonds maturing after 1926 for anticipatory conversion, as we 
.did: 'last: year 2 

Sir Basil Blackett then proceeded to give comparatiye figures of varia- 
tions in public debt in the last three years, and of quotations of gilt-edged 
securities in India and London in the same period, showing that the 
credit of the Government of India in London stood at the present moment 
considerably higher in the market in relation to that of the British Gov- 
ernment and other gilt-edged borrowers than in 1914 or L928. He com- 
mented on the nniishal fact that the Government would at the moment 
at least have to pay a higher rate of interest for money in London than 
in India. The Finance Member stated that it was not open to doubt that 
this improvement was due to the strenuous efforts made by the Govern- 
ment and tlie Legislature to restore and maintain a complete budgetary 
equilibrium and to the policy adopted in regard to the provision for the 
reduction and avoidance of debt and to strict adherence to the rule of 
borrowing only for- clearly reproductive purposes. He added: — 

I have more than once publicly stated ray conviction that if India would only 
learn to use her potential capital in greater measure for productive purposes than 
she does at present — I do not mean merely for investment in Government securities — 
and by the development of the banking and investment habit would make available 
for remunerative expenditure in India a larger portion than she now does of the 
surplus which she earns annually by the export of her products, not only would an 
immense impetus be given to the commercial and industrial development of Indian's 
resources and; new and attractive fields opened for the employment of her educated 
young men, but the process of converting external debt into internal debt could 
be very grea-tiy accelerated. In two years the taxpayer of India has managed, 
without increasing his external obligations, to purchase^ for his own use and profit 
the equity of the East Indian Baihvay, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and 
the Belhi-Umhalla-Kalka Railway. ^ Is not this an object lesson of what the future 
may have in store if we set our minds whole-heartedly to the development of our 
own internal resources by the wise application and investment of our own internal 
capital?’^ 

The Finance Member referred to the need for combating India’s un- 
economic tradition which did not recognise production and accumulation 
of wealth as being among man’s legitimate aims and observed that if he 
had believed that India’s adoption of the western economic doctrine would 
Jeopardise the high achievements of India’s speculative thought and 
sacrifi^ce her spirituality to a materialistic and selfish creed ^ he would 
unhesitatingly range himself with the opponents of change. But he did 
not think that the denial of all value to western endeavours to increase the 
production and accumulation of wealth was essejitial as“*a support to the 
Indian philosophy of life. He said : — » 

*M hold that increased production and -accumulation of. wealth are a means 
in themselves indifferent, neither good nor evil — ^but an indisputable means towards 
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the jittaiiinieiit of a liigher ideal, the. broadening and deepening of life’s nieaning 
•for the inclLvidiial and still more for the mass of mankind. What matters essentially 
i.s ili^e pnrpose with which they are striven after, and East and West alike can and 
ought to strive after them as a means -to a higher end.” 

In eoi>iiectioii with the policj^ of ' encouraging the investment, hahit the^' 
Fiiiuuce ILemher referred to the Post Office Cash Certificates, the popii-^ 
larity of which had been very pronounced during the year and announced 
tluit as ilie present yield of 0 per cent, compound interest was im duty high, 
the CTOvernmeiit were considering the question of making some, alteration 
ill the terms, while at the same time introducing new measures adding 
to their popularity and preventing any reduction in the yield from 
checking seriously the growth of the habit of investing in them. 

Turning to the Budget estimates for 1926-27, the Finance Member 
dealt at length with the figures for military expenditure. The net expen- 
diture for 1926-27 was estimated at Rs. 54,88 lakhs, i,e,, a reduction of 
Rs. 1,37 lakhs as compared with the Budget ejstimates for 1925-26, thus 
marking a further stage in advance towards the goal set by the Retrench- 
ment Committee. The provision for established charges amounted to 
Rs. 54,24 lakhs, the balance representing the remanets of special post-war 
charges. In connection with, this gradual reduction in military expendi- 
ture from 1920-21, he paid a warm tribute to Lord Rawlinson for his 
whole-hearted co-operation and earnest determination to secure economy 
in expenditure on the military services, and added that his policy had 
been continued under his successor and had his full support. 

Turning to the Civil expenditure, he said that the total figure of Civil 
expenditure, excluding railways, for 1926-27 was Rs. 30 lakhs higher 
than the revised estimate for 1925-26, but this small increase concealed 
a big decrease, as in the latter there was a non-recurring credit of Rs. 1,81 
lakhs on account of the transfer of postal and telegraphic stores from 
Revenue to Capital. The chief feature of expenditure of 1926-27 was 
the reduction of approximately Rs. 1 crore in the charge for interest. 
The Fiiia,nce Member emphasised that this reduction in interest charges, 
which was one crore less than in 1925-26 and Rs. 3,44 lakhs less than 
in 1923-24, was a strong vindication of the policy of borrowing only for 
reproductive purposes and proved the benefit of that policy to the tax- 
payer of to-day as well as of to-morrow. The drastic reduction of the 
area uiidei cultivation in the IJnited Provinces by one-third would also 
result in a considerable decrease in opium expenditure. The estimates 
included increased provision for beneficial services, for instance, an 
enhanced grant to the Indian Research Fund Association and to the 
Benares, Aligarh and Delhi Dniversities. 

The provision for the reduction or avoidance of debt was practically 
the same as in 1925-26. The Government of India had decided to dis- 
continue the previous practice of adding to this provision a sum equal 
to the Customs duty on stores imported on capital account by the Govern- 
meiit, but they proposed to add in the Finance Bill a clause to utilise the 
Reparation receipts which were receivable by British India as the share 
of the amount received from Germany and allocated to the British Empire 

out of the Dawes annuities to the reduction or avoidance of debt. 

% 

He next turned tg th^ estimates; of revenue for 1926-27. The total 
net Customs receipts were expected to be Rs, 48,15 lakhs including Rs. 1| 
crores from the Cotton Excise Tllis was Rs. 1,30 lakKs more than 
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ilia revised estimate for tlie ciUTeiit 'year. . Tlie taxes on iricome were, 
Es. 16yl5 laklis or Rs. 1(1 laklis^ less and Salt Rs. (>,90 luklis or Rs. '">0 
laklis more. Tlie net revenue from opium, deducting expenditure was 
Rs. 2/26 laklis, practically the same as. the current year. The contribxi- 
'^ion from the Railways w'-as Bs, 6,01 lakhs being based on actual receipts 
from 1924-25, which was a particularly profitable year. The working 
expenses of the Indian Posts and Telegraph Department for 1926-21 
were expected to result in a loss of R.'S. 10 lakhs and in addition there 
was a loss of nearly ,Rs. 7 lakhs on the Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment. At' this stage Sir Basil Blackett referred to the question of the 
reduction of po,stal rates and said that the previous cheap rates of postage- 
to w'-hieh India had been accustomed before the war w’ere due mostty to 
the then low level of prices in India as compared with the other countries. 
Dnless the future held out a prospect of a considerable further fall of 
prices — a development which wmild probably be undesirable in the 
general interests of Indians prosperity — ^he thought that the day of the 
3 pie postcard and the 6 pie letter was past beyond recall 

The total estimated revenue for-' 1926-27' amo.Anted to Rs. 1,33,43 
lakhs against an expenditure of Rs. 1,30,38 lakhs and the surplus wj^s 
thus Rs. 3,05 lakhs, out of which Rs. 1,75 lakhs xvere disposed of by 
the abolition of the Cotton Excise Dutjx After discussing briefly the 
special features in the estimates, the Finance Member stated that the 
Government of India had come to the conclusion that there was no 
undue risk in treating the whole surplus as recurrent and prop ^y-ed to 
apply Rs. 1,25 lakhs to a further reduction of the pj*ovincial contii- 
butions. The relief thus afforded would go to the extent of Rs. 57 
lakhs to Madras, Rs. 33 lakhs to the United Provinces, Rs. 28 lakhs 
to the Punjab and Rs. 7 lakhs to Burinu. 

Ii^ conclusion the Finance Member referred to the work done by 
the Asvsembly in financial matters. He considered that tlie new arrange- 
ment for dealing with the Railway Budget was an outstanding feature 
of the work of this Assembly. It had cleared the path for a (‘fui- 
tinuous programme of railway construction and rehabilitation and was 
the direct parent of proposals for the progressive reduction of rates and 
fares which had now been put in hand, while it relieved Ihe general 
finances of an intolerable burden of uncertainty. The Finance Mem- 
ber asked those who profesvsed unending dissatisfaction with the Reforms 
and denounced them as a sham and the Government as insincere and 
unresponsive, whether the financial story of the last three years justi- 
fied depression or despondency. They had immensely improved their 
financial machinery, had progressed nearly half-way on tiie load to 
the extinction of the provincial contributions, had reduced the salt 
tax and had abolished the cotton excise duty. It xvas true that the 
weather conditions had on the whole favoured them and that the level 
of taxation was still high in comparison with 1914, though not in 
comparison wdth other countries. But to me it seems undeniable 
that the association of chosen representatives of the people of India 
with the Executive Government and their constant interaction the one 
upon the other in the Assembly and the Cof^ncil of State, said the 
Finance Member, have enabled India to win though the inevitable 
discomforts the period following the war with a measin:e of success 
that makes her financial position the tovy of other nations and could 
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scarcely liin^e been possible witboiit tlie Eefonned Constitiiiioii. The 
members of tliis House appear to me sometimes to fix tbeir attention 

earnestly on wliat are called political qiiestioiis as to* ov(ndook the 
•steady advance towards the goal of constitutional self-government which 
is being registered da 3 ' by day in administration and in finance/' Tin? 
Einanoe Member concluded by saying : — 

“ Tlie Government of India and this Assembly have not always seen eye to eye 
mi financial questions, but the record shows that we have worked together, not 
without reward, to establish a foundation of financial stability far more firmly based 
than when we began. We leave to the next Assembly the task of building on those 
foundations with the firm assurance that, though all the difficulties are not^ sur- 
mounted and though new anxieties may arise, they will not have to complain of 
our work of x>repa ration and will find their financial heritage a source of strength 
in advancing to the solution of the political and constitutional tasks which await 
them/^ 

The general discussion on the budget took place in the Assembly 
on the 4th March 1926. Though the 4th and 5th of March had been 
^ i 1 - . . allotted for xhe purpose, the discussion was con- 

the eluded by luncli time on the 4tli, because the 

Swarajists had decided to abstain from taking 
any part in the discussion and the Independents did not avail them- 
selves of the opportunity the general discussion always affords. As the 
official report shows, Mr. Harchandrai Yishindas wffio was the first 
member to get up broke off abruptly on receiving a message and 
resumed his seat."’’ Those who spoke congratulated the Finance Mem- 
ber on the very satisfactory state of India’s finances which the year’s 
budget disclosed. Rao Bahadur M. C. Naidu urged that Burma’s 
financial position was worthy of immediate consideration. Colonel 
Crawford pressed for a reduction in the duty on motor cars. Dealing 
with the military expenditure he said if any reduction was wanted 
in the military insurance then they must eliminate some of the risks 
against which they were insured. Speaking as a representative of the 
Oovernment of Bombay, Mr, Hudson pleaded the special needs of liis 
presidency and remarked that even if the provincial contributions were 
wiped out altogether their complaint against the whole financial system 
would remain because it gave no indication that the Government of 
India were not more alive to the iniquities of the Meston settlement 
to-day than they had been 5 years ago. Hawab Sahibzada Sir Abdul 
Qaiyum urged on the authorities the need for trying a new experiment 
on the Frontier, namely, that of extending education. Dr. Batta in- 
quired why there had been an increase under the Ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment. Captain Ajab Khan hoped that in the Indian Army Service 
Corps the Indian element would be expanded and increased. Ilis 
Excellency the Coinmander-in-Chief observed that the recurring expen- 
diture in Waziristan had continued to decrease while the general con- 
ditions in which the troops were housed had sufficiently improved to 
enable them rather to modify the concessions which had been granted 
to the troops serving in Waziristan. Dealing with the reference which 
had frequently been made in the Assembly that Lord Inchcape had 
■recommended 50 crores as the maximum of military expenditure, His 
Excellency asked Hhe Ho^se to remember that Lord Inchcape had 
realised that the Government could not expect to roach that figure 
unless there was a definite fall in prices, and no such falj had taken 
place. Further, the Inchcape Committee had stated Ihat^they did nof 
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c‘(Hisicl(?r tliat tlie estiinotes could be -reduced to 50 eroiC'^ 1111 ]*^^?; 
was a ill] tiler reduction in troops and tbey liad been unable to ii.ake 
any hiieli leeomiiieiitlatioiis. General Birdwood eiapiuisistMl tiuit tiicy 
Jiad reduced tke military expenditure- by- 3*2 erores during tlie last 6 
*\cars but it did not seem possible tliat tbey could reacli the ligiiiu tC‘ 
crm'es in tlic near iiiture. 'His Excellency gave in deluil tha n- 
ductioiiS wliicli bad been made in tbe Briiisli CaTaby lieginLeni>, Brilidi 
lialiaii Battalions, tbe Artillery and tlie Indian iiitanuw. Hicy i nl 
.Mill i'iU'iiier reductions in view ; ' as ■ eaeli. of tbe 0 baliulioiis scr\ hig 
mitsiue returned to India witbout being* replaced tbey bad to ii-ibc'c 
a battalion from tbe Indian Army; and tbey iboiiglii it pussib.ie 1u 
i--"duee t!>e battalion in tbe Persian Gulf. His Excellency was gj-ali- 
fied to xneiition tliat owing to tbe great efforts made by their Medical 
and llegiinental officers admissions to hospitals for malaria had iiccii 
reduced by 9j200 meiij giving* a defiiiite '.saving of Its. lffi3,tlU0. Tbe 
i<*port of tbe Committee wbieli bad gone into the question ol' tbe auxi- 
liary and territorial forces was under consideration amJ liis Excellency 
hoped that tbey would be able to carry out a considerable portion ui 
its recommendations. Regarding the Indian Navy, His Excellency 
remarked that patience would be required before tbey could possibly 
hope to see an effective Indian National Naxw in befiig. As regards 
expenditure it was hoped that the recurriiig expenditure would not be 
much in excess; for some years to come, they hoped to meet whatever 
might be required to keep up tbe Royal Indian Marine and for the 
initial expenditure out of tbe sale proceeds of the Ridderpore Docks 
in Calcutta which bad been placed in suspense account. Tbo^se who 
cavilled at what tbey regarded as excessive military budget, tbe Ooin- 
niander-in-Chief said, were ignorant of tbe fact that the military esti- 
mates bad to bear a considerable number of items which one could not 
regard as of true military value. Mr. H. G. Cocke referred to tbe 
popularity of the post office cash certificates and inquired why a smaller 
vield was expected next year. Tbe general discussion on the budget 
terminated abruptly before lunch. Commenting on this tbe Einance 
’^[ember said that be bad realised tbat tbe Budget was a good one, 
but liad not realised tbat it bad such devastating l3eauty that it woubi 
rronler every one on tbe Swaraj and Independent Benches speecldess. 
Proceeding to answer the criticisms which had! been made against tbe 
IHidget Sir Basil explained tbat in tbe matter of tbe post office cash 
(certificates be anticipated some falling oft‘ in the receipts both on 
account of the increase in repayments but even more in view of tbe 
fact that tbey contemplated reducing tbe yield. In reply to Dr. Datta 
vSir Basil observed tliat there had been no increase in the expemliture 
on ecclesiastical services; on tbe contrary there bad been some definite 
decrease and had been following up to the best of tlieir ability 

file recommendations of the Incbeape Committee. In reply to those 
who advocated tbe claims of Bombay and bad referred to the question 
( f provincial contributions, tbe Finance Member observed tbat be was 
unable to make any promise as regards provincial contributions but 
the Government bad set before them as their objective tbe aboli- 
tion of these contributions at the earliest moment reasonably possible. 
He agreed tbat some revision of the arrangements arrived at in tbe 
Meston settlement must ultimately take place, but bow soon that could 
-e done wUvS^ not a matter on which he would like to propbes}’*. Sir 
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Basil asked the House ^ to ' remember that the worst siiffeior in '■ iiiany 
ways under the Mestoii Settlement had been the G-oYeriiineiit of India. 

If they had been imable to reduce central taxation it was because.' oh 
the Mest'on Settlement. Dealing with the need for reducing the Inxii.iw 
taxes the Fiiuinee Member showed, that of the , articles iiieiit.ioiied hy 
Colonel Crawford, motor cars were the only commodities which weie 
taxed at present . on the luxury rate of 30 per cent. All ethers were 
urxed at 15 per cent, except patent medicines wdiich wm'e spiritiunis. 
He recognised that the duties did increase the cost of living for people 
who coTild ill-afford any increase and he had carefully gone throngh 
Uie tariff schedules to see w^hether any taxes could be reduced. T];e 
Tariff Bill introduced by the Commerce Member dealt with some iteiins 
tliat had come under scrutiny, but for the time being no important 
reduction tvas possible. The duty on motor cars wmiikl no doubt ]:)e 
considered by Government in connection with the recommendations of 
the Taxation Committee. 

When the Finance Bill was taken into consideration on the 16ih 
March, general remarks on the whole budget were again offered among 
others by Mr. K. Hama Aiyangar, Mr. Abmed Ali Khan, Dr. Lohokare 
and Mr. K. G. Heogy. Opposition to the Finance Bill cainc from Kai 
Sahib Har Bilas Sarda because his province had not received ],)io])er 
attention from the Government of India and he had not had an oppor- 
tunity of laying before them .some of the grievances which called for 
re<lress and from Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur because he 
felt that the surplus ought to be applied to' reducing taxes. Mr. B. 
Das complained of inadequate facilities for the training of Indians in 
the Imperial Bank and Colonel Gidney deprecated the exclusion by the 
bank of Anglo-Indians. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai expressed the very 
best thanks of the textile industry at the abolition of the cotton excise 
duty. Sir Basil Blackett justified his statement a year ago that lie 
expected a further important reduction of military expenditure in 
.U)26-27 by pointing to the figure of 54*88 crores as the estimated ex- 
penditure for the year and showed that Mr. Rama xiiyangar’s lemark 
that military expenditure had risen was based on a figure in arriving' 
at which he had included certain non-recurring items and had iguoi'ed 
certain figures on the other side. Dealing wdth tbe extra expendit are 
on equipment the Finance Member observed that since the war tind 
pjiiticularly since 1923 they had been engaged in examining their stoi'es 
a<xx)imts and the upshot of the inquiries w^as that something -was want- 
iijg in the existing m.ethods of keeping the stores accounts, (hudain 
immediate shortages bad come to light which they had had to make' 
good, and that explained the special expenditure. Dealing with 
Mr. Rama Aiyangar's challenge of the statement of the Comiminder- 
in-Chief that there had been no fall but a rise in prices, the Finance 
Member vshowed that there had been an increase during this period in 
prices of food graiuvS and from the point of view" of the Army this’ 
rise had been considerable. Dealing wdth Mr. Neogy^s complaint that 
ihe introduction of the charge for interest into the account of the po'st 
offices ought not to hav<f been made without the knowledge of the House 
in 1921-22 and thfN; it was iibt a justifiable charge, the Finance Mem- 
ber-showed from Sir Malcolm Hailey^ s speech of the lei March 1922 
and from the Memorandum published by the Financial Secretary that 
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file cliarge kacl been included with a definite object, namelY, oi sliow- 
ing to tie House and the country wbat was tbe true cost of tbe working 
oi tlie post offices. The charge' had - not been introduced secretly * but 
had been explained at the time; and it was a reasonable charge because 
they wanted - to know whether they were subsidising the posts and 
telegraphs or not, they must show- interest in one form or aiiother. 
It was untrue to say that the Imperial Bank was run entirely by vested 
interests and was not admitting any Indians into it* because the bank 
had made very elaborate arrangements -for training Indian otiieers, they 
had at least 300 of them in the service, and there was a wmiting list of 
nearly 4,000 people. Until about six months ago Anglo-Indians ' had 
not been taken but on the attention of the Imperial Bank being drawn 
to the view of the Q-overnment of India the bank had agreed to treat 
Anglo-Indians as Indians for this purpose. In support of his cdaiiii 
that the provision for debt was not' excessive the Finance Member showed 
that the provision for the redemption of debt in the United Stales 
of America and in the United Kingdom was on a considerably higher 
scale than in India, and to illustrate the importance id scniinl finance 
on the Government of Indians future borrowing, the Finance Member 
referred to the figures indicating the manner in which the market had 
rerceived the budget. Between the 1st and 12th of March the prices 
of 3| per cent. Government paper, of the 5 per cent, war loan 1929-47 
and the 5 per cent, bonds 1935 had all gone up. The Finance Member 
asked the Assembly not to forget the silent revolution that had been 
taking place all through the Departments of the Government of India 
and all through the services. An increasingly large number of Indians 
had been associated with the Government of India in ever higher and 
higher positions of responsibility and were coming on in increasing 
numbers to higher posts; and when the Royal Commission did come it 
wotild find a very great deal to interest it on that side of the picture. 
The Finance Member complained of the way in which the opportuni- 
ties for the discussion of the budget had been used. He suggested that 
the Assembly should have something much more organised in order 
that the House might in dealing with the demands for graiits get 
closely into touch with the administration of each of the important 
departments and use the opportunity for getting a general statement 
from the Member as to his administration during the year, his hopes 
and fears for the future and his general line of policy and at the same 
time get him to answer criticisms. If selected demands for grants were 
subjected to such treatment, it would do a great deal to bring the 
Government into touch with the House and with the people, make ibem 
responsive and even responsible, because the necessity of explaining 
themselves did involve a verj’' considerable amount of responsibility, 
whatever the House might like to say to the contrary. 

The general discussion in the Council of State took place on the 6th 
March. The Finance Member was congratulated on his third prosperity 
. . budget, the substantial improvement lie had 

the G^nciltf^StaS!^ effected in India’s financial position and in rais- 
ing her credit, the abolition of*the cotton excise 
duty and the further reduction he was able to make in the provin- 
cial contributions. In the discussion which took place, Mr. Haroon 
Jaffer, Sardar Charanjit Singh, -Nawab' Sir Umar Hayat Khan, Raja 
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Nawaj> Ali Kliaii^ tlie Maliarajadhiraja of Bardwaii, and tke Raja of 
Bobbili^ aiiiong otliers, took part. Bn\ Artlimv Broom was glad that 
tbe^ Finance Member proposed to- take up in coniiection ,witb tlie esaini- 
natioii /if tlie report .of tlie. Taxation .Inquiry Committee tlie question 
of relief for Bombay. Sir Sankaran ?fair criticised tlie treatment 
meted out to the Madinas Presidency' and argued that in the face of 
the statutory obligation laid xxpon the GoYeriimeiit to abolish the pro- 
vincial eontribiiHcms had not taken all the steps they 

should have to give up avoidable expenditure. Mr. Manmohandas 
Eamji Yora saw no warrant for the present figure of military expendi- 
ture. Mr. K. C. Roy appealed to the Finance Member not to’ take 
away the privilege he had given to the poor man in the post office 
cash certificates and in this demand he was supported by some mem- 
bers including Raja Xawab Ali Khan. Mr. Roy complained that the 
Executive Council of the Governor General was to’o small for a country 
like India and the pay of the Members was inadequate. He wished that 
the money reserved for the Archseological Fund had been directed to 
some more useful object for the prevention and cure of diseases. He 
pleaded for the establishment of an Army Council for India because 
when that was done, he thought, civfiians would be able to grapple 
with the problem in such a way as to secure the economical use of 
Army funds. Lala Ram Saran Das agreed with Mr. Roy that the 
money intended for the Archaeological Department should have been 
utilised for more useful purposes. He considered the military expendi- 
ture still high and complained that the Indiauisation of the Army was 
going cm at a snaiFs pace. He regretted that big canal projects in 
tlie Punjab were being held up because there was a dispute about 
the water supply in the rivei-s between the Punjab and the Bombay 
Governments. Mr. Ratansi Morarji also objected to the high military 
expenditure. Mr. J. E, B. .Hdtson Entered his protest on behalf not 
only of Bombay but of all the industrial provinces rights had 

been injuriously affected by the financial arrangements which were 
made a few years ago and claimed, that the demand for the revision 
of the Mestoii settlement and the Devohitioii Rules was based on the 
strongevst and most truly national grounds. vSir Muhammad Habibullah 
defending the grant for Archeology emphasised that the intention of 
the Department was to bring the best brains of India into line with 
this work and thereby stir up further interest in it. He reminded 
the House of the existence of the Indian Research Fund Association 
which was a large expert' body, extending its operations throughout 
India and with members from all the provinces in India on its rolls. 
This association had already got an endowment fund of the face \aliie 
of Rs. 52 lakhs ; it got in the shape of annual interest a sum of nearly 
2:| lakhs. Besides this endowment the Government of India vcere mak- 
ing large donations for the upkeep of the institution and during the 
next year they would be giving it a subvention of 6| lakhs, Mr. G. S. 
Khaparde observed that with the abolition of the cotton excise duty 
one enemy of the country had died; but another remained which, he 
thought, would die when the gold standard came. He saw no reason 
why the Telegraphy Department which worked at a loss was amalga- 
ipated with the Postal Department which worked at a profit. Sir 
Dinsha.w Waclia felt that once more Indian finances had been placed on 
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a and more iniproTed basisj-- because tlie Finance Member bad 

trietl to jdace the Indian debt position .on. a basis whereby iheir pre- 
sent iiiienial debt would be greatly reduced and the external debt nordd 
gradually be liable to coiiTersion into internal debt, but of biglily 
{m*oductive tdmracter. This, 8ir Dinsliaw thonglit, made lhe jne.^ent 
budget the third epcx'di-m a king* budget in the annals of Indian 
Sir Charles Todluinter said that the Mestoii awnird had never been giveii 
a trial and tliat the award wliicli was so often eritieis^*‘d was not theirs 
at all hut that of the Seeretarj" otf State in CoiineiL The baidgct, lie 
thoiighiy could nob properly be described as a surplus budget muil tb.e 
whole icr ihe deiicit that was met by the provinces had been wiped out. 
Sir Basil Blackett remarked that for the first time the discussion of the 
budget in the Council of State had been in an atmosphei^e of freshness 
and originality wd.ii(:*h it had lacked on other occasions when it came 
ii]) in the House alter it had been discussed in the Asseuibly, Tlie 
Fiiiiuiee Member thought that the military expenditure must give tlieni 
nu adetpiate army, but they ought not to spend an. anna mure on t.li.e 
army than was ab>soliitely necessary. If, liow'eve]*, tliey were U) lone 
for a large decrease of expenditure they must look for it only in such 
items as the capitation grant, l^ecause, otherwise, apart from certain 
automatic sawings, there was no room for any large deexease in mili- 
tary expe 2 .iditiire. Deeding with the figures in regard to store>s, the 
Finance Mhmber observed that it was certainly not satisfactory that 
they should have discovered so late that the stocks of stores Indd by 
the army were considerably larger than was shown hy the figures com- 
piled for the Retrenchment Committee. It was a mistake but it could 
not ]je suggested that such a mistake could never happen in a coxintiy 
whe.re the executive was responsible to Parliament. Mistakes of ibis 
kind were not confined to the Grovernment of India, but as a matter 
of fuel it was not true tliat the figures given to the Retrenchment 
Committee were wrong. They were not complete, they did not include 
for example ordnance stores, clothing stores, etc. The Finance Member 
explained that within limits the fund for archaeology was largely a 
book-keeping transaction; instead of granting 2-| lakhs a year in .1926- 
27 and for future years, they tvould grant 50 lakhs and save themselves 
in. 1926 and future years the charge on their budget of 2-| lakhs for 
this special grant. Dealing with the charge that Madras was being 
dniquitously treated, Sir Basil inquired if Government w'ere to do 
nothing for any of their research funds, for their 'Universities, for 
-education in the Horth-West Frontier Province, for sanitation in any 
of the directly administered areas, until they had reduced the Madras 
contribution. If that was the claim of Madras any revision of the 
Meston settlement was hopeless. It was impossible to alter the pre- 
sent position without taking the 5 crores whieli stood between the 
fTovernment and absolute equilibrium. They could only dispense with 
these 5 crores by a reduction of expenditure or increase of taxation. 
'Tliey were trying to meet the position year by year by a gradual im- 
provement of revenue and a gradual reduction of expenditure. 
Mr. Hotson had asked not only for the extinction of the provincial 
contributions for which they must find 5 crores from * somewhere, hut 
further that they must find out of central revenues the amount required 
to give two at least of the provinces that share of the most elastic 



revenues , of 'tiie country .wliicli at present, .went. to, tlie Central 'Govern-:, 

increase the gap between tliem and the 
comf)Iete '.eqnilihriiiin from the existing 5',,crores.. to. something' ,in:ore. 
Sir Basil could not say that they would make a complete revision of 
the Meston settlement in the course of this summer hut they did want* 
to make an attempt to deal with the kernel of the grievance of Bombay 5 
namely, its claim to a share in some of the more elastic revenues, and 
they proposed to deal with it during the summer in connection with 
the Taxation Committee’s proposals regarding Devolution Rule jf5. 
But it must be remembered that if each province pressed its owm point 
of view and made no allowance for the difficulties of the others or of 
the Central Government, they would he talking indefinitely of revising 
the existing Meston settiement. Dealing with the attempt for a reduc- 
tion of the general level of their import duties, the Finance Member 
hoped that they would be able in the light of the report of the Taxa- 
tion Committee to make some progress during the 3 'ear. Answering 
the criticism that the cotton, excise duty had not been abolished in 
March or September 1925, the Finance Member said that they did not 
at the time possess a clear picture of the outturn of the year 1925-26 
and there was a very real difference between the conditions in which 
suspension or t^holition was refused in September and the eonditions 
under which suspension was agreed to in December. In conuetition 
with the ways and means and debt portion of the budget, which was 
the most important because it dealt not with to-day or yesterday or 
to-morrow hut with the condition of Indian finances for some years to 
come, the Finance Member observed that since the budget was announced 
the prices of the more important Government securities had gone up 
by a sudden jump, over Rs. 1|- in one case. It showed the strength 
' of the Government’s financial position more than anything else 

the improved credit which it yielded ought tc? have very considerable 
effect on the charge for interest the tax-payer would have to pay for 
years to come just as the improved credit they had already realised 
had reduced by nearly 3^ crores the charge for interest as compared 
with three years ago. The post office cash certificates had done very 
well in the current year and the Finance Member was anxious that 
they should not stop the very useful habit of investment among those 
for whom these certificates were intended. But it had to he recog- 
nised that the rate for these cash certificates must bear some relation 
to the rate for money generally in the market; otherwise on the one 
hand they would be competing unduly with the ordinary dealers in 
credit and the ordinary deposit and savings banks and on the other 
they would probably be encouraging people for whom the cash certi- 
ficates were not intended to put their money^ into those certificates, 
with the result that they would he getting their money at 6 per cent, 
from people who would probably lend it to them at 5 or something 
less if the cash certificates were at a more reasonable rate. Concluding 
the Finance Member thanked the House for the reception it had given 
to the budget. 

The demands for grants w^e considered in the Avssembly on the 
8 th” 9th, 10th, lltli and ISth March, The withdrawal of the Swarajists 
oh the 8 th March has been mentioned in an 
earlier portion of this publication aird in so far 
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as tlie discussion was ctf a political cliaracter it lias already been stun- 
marised. It remains only to point out tliat as usual cuts were liiored 
tor tbe purpose of eliciting information or for drawing atieiitioH. to 
particular matters. For example,' by means o'f a noiiiinal cut under 
XHistoms Sardar Mutalik drew attention to tbe iiieffieieiicy ol lire ad- 
ministration of tbe Customs Department. By another motion he 
referred to the grieTances of 'the iissessees of income-tax. Mr. llama 
Aiyangar gave expression . to his objection against 'Wie combination of 
the Customs with the Salt' ■Department. Maulvi Abul iJaseni argued 
against the defective administration of the Income-tax Beparlment in 
Calcutta. .Dr. E. Cf. Lohokare advocated the complete stoppage of 
opium consumption in India with a substantial beginning in the cur- 
rent year; and Dr. Datta generally attacked the opium policy of the 
Cfoverrmient of India. Mr. T. Rangachariar pressed the need for edu- 
cation in forestry in the country. Mr. B. Das complained of the policy 
of the Government which did not adequately prevent floods and famines. 
The reduction of postal rates was demanded by means of a substantial 
cut under the Dema,nd for the Postal and Telegraph Department and 
by means of a nominal cut Mr. E. M. Joslii referred to the grievances 
of the postal employees. By proposing a cut an attempt was also 
made to prevent Government from reducing the rate of. interest on }yost 
office cash certificates. These motions were discussed at length, in 
some cases several members participating in the discussion. Some of 
the amendments were pressed to a division but all the demands for 
grants were agreed to. 

To complete the budget mention might be made here of the Finance 
Bill which was introduced with the object of continuing certain pro- 
visions of the Indian Finance Act, 1925, which would otherwise cease 
to have effect from the 1st April 1926, to repeal the Cotton Duties Act, 
1896, and to provide for the appropriation of certain monies for the 
ptirpose of the reduction or avoidance of public debt. Further provi- 
sions of the Bill included the continuance of the rates of salt duty, 
postage, income-tax and super-tax prescribed by the Indian Finance 
Act, 1925, and for^ the credit to revenue for a further period of one year 
of -interest on securities forming .part of the Paper Currency Reserve. 
The Finance Bill was discussed in the Legislative Assembiy on Ihe 
15th and the 16th. March, the first day, as already mentioned earlier, 
having been devoted to a discussion of the general features of the budget. 
On the second day the Bill was considered clause by clause ami several 
amendments -were moved. The main amendments were directed to- 
wmrcls lowering the salt duty or obtaining a reduction in the postal 
rates and though some of these were pressed to a division, they were 
all negatived and the Bill was passed by the Assembly in the form 
in which it had been introduced by the Finance Member. The attempt 
to reduce the postal rates was repeated, though withcnit success, in the 
Council of State and the Bill was passed by that House on the 22nd 
March 1926. 

'To, summarize, the total revenue, the totml expenditure charged to 
revenue and the surplus; for 1926-2T as 'shown in the Budfret Statement' 
on the' 1st March 1926 were -Ba./, '1,30,42, 96, 000, Rs. 1,30;37,65,006 and' 
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Es, 5,31j000 respeGtiYely. The revenue figure included the following 
dediictioiis on aecoimt of working expenses and refunds : — • 


W orking Expenses . 


Irrigation , " „ . 
Posts, and Tele,graplis 
.Railways *. 


Es. 

12,02,000 

10,53,17,000 

68,81,00,000 


Refunds- 


Posts and Telegraphs . . . , . . 6,60,00ti 

Civil V . . , ... . . . 2,48,71,000 

Total . 82,00,50,0'CW 

The gross revenue expenditure including w^orkiiig expenses and 
refunds was thus Rs. 2,12,38,15,000 of which Rs. 97,81,08,000 was 
votabie and the revSt non-votable. 

The total amount of expenditure charged to capital and dishurse’- 
nients under other debt heads and the voted portions of these amounts 
as show'll in the Demands for Grants presented to the xissembly stood 
as follow'S : — • 



Voted. 

Non-voted, 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Capital not charged to revenue . 

Transfers from Railway Depreciation Fund 
Disbursements of loans and advances . 

. 28,22,88,000 
. 8,60,00,000 
. 10,08,67,000 

24,03,000 

Total 

. 46,81,45,000 

24,03,000 


The following reductions were made by the Legislative Asvsembly 
in the demands presented to it: — 

Expenditure chaxged to reDenue, 


Demands. 

1925 ^ 26 . 

49 — Arcliseology 
1926-27, 

1 — ^Railway Board 
4— Working Expenses- 
Administration 


Amount, 

Rs. 

50,00,000 

9,68,000 


Administration , . . . . . . 20,01,200 

Of the demands for the year 1926-27, the Governor General in Council 
has, under section 67A {7) of the Government of India Act, decided 
that the whole amount reduced under Demand Ro. 1 and Rs. 20 lakhs 
out of the amount reduced under Demand No. 4 are essential to the 
discharge of his responsibilities. 

As a result of the above changes the estimates of revenue and ex- 
penditure noAv stand as follows; ^ h X 


\ ‘B^yenue* . * h- * ' »' 

■ ' , Expenditure cliarged to Bevenue ’ . 


Revised. 

, 1925-26. 

■ ' ■ ; , Es. 

. 1,31,35,25,000 

, , 1,30,04,87,000 

1,30,38,000 


Budget. 

1926-27. 

Rs. 

1,30,42,97,200 
J., 30, 87, 66, 200 
5,31,000 

• E 
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total lloveiuie iigure just .'given ' excludes working expenses of 
Kaihvays^, l\')sts and Telegraplis and Irrigation Bepariineiits and HeiiiiiiLs 
of revenue. Tiie gross iigures ul revenue and expenditure for lll 26-!27 
a^e : — 

Hs. 

/ .... , ■ .■ . V d : 2, 12, 43, 46, (MB 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Siirp.lus 


242 , 38 , 15,000 
5,3i,w:: 


Legislation. 


Appendix I will skow' liie Acts passed by botb Oliainbers of tbe 
Indian Jjegisiatiire during lire Deibi Session 1926 and Appendix II 
.. tile oilieial and non-official Bills pending before 

egis a ion. Oomieil of State and tbe Legislative 

Assembly. Some of tbe important Bills migbt, however, be briefly 
mentioned here. 

It will be remembered that during tbe Simla Session tbe Bill to 
deliiie and limit tbe powers of certain Courts in pimisbing contempts 
^ i A * nf Courts was, in spite of some opposition, referred 

Contempt of Courts Act. to a Select Committee. As reported by 4e Select 

Coirnnittee tbe Bill came up for consideration during tbe Deibi Session. 
Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar did not like to extend to tbe Chief Court 
tbe same powders as tbe High Courts bad under tbe Common Law of 
England and moved an amendment to this effect. Tbe Home Member 
pointed out that tbe House bad accepted tbe principle of tbe Bill 
wbc*n it was referred to a Select Committee and tbe Chief Courts 
which bad powers of supervision and control should possess tbe powers 
now proposed to be given to them. Tbe amendment was lost by 44 
votes against 38. Tbe Home Member moved an amendment in order 
to give tbe Chief Court tbe power of ptxnisbing contempts of Courts 
subordinate to it. Diwan Bahadur Rangacbariar considered these 
powers exceptional. Tbe amendment was also opposed by Sir Hari 
Singh Gour and Pandit Motilal Nehru and lost by votes against 42. 
Tbe Home Member objected to tbe limitation on tbe powers of tbe 
High Court, introduced by tbe Select Committee, restricting tbe fine 
to Its. 2,000, but bis amendment to secure tbe removal of this limi- 
tation was lost by 49 votes against 40. Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussan- 
ally moved an amendment to raise tbe limit to Rs. 5,000 but by 60 
votes against 40 this amendment was also negatived. Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar then wanted to add a proviso to the effect that tbe accused 
might be discharged and tbe punishment awarded might be remitted 
on an apology being made to the satisfaction of the Court. Tbe Home 
Member accepted the substance of tbe proposal. Tbe motion that tbe 
Bill be passed was opposed by several members including Pandit Motilal 
Nehru principally on tbe ground that in so far as jurisdiction bad been 
extended to Chief Courts a new jurisdiction bad been created. Diwan 
Eabadiir Eangacliariar pointed out that the unlimited powers of the 
High Courts and tbe power of imprisonment had been curtailed and 
substantial gains had been secured. Mr. Jinnah saw no reason for 
Ihrowiiig the Bill, and he could not agree that everything must 
he destroyed^ He denied that the Bill was a serious inroad on the 
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liberty of tlie people or the Press. Finally the Bill was passed by 

03 votes against 27. 

Aiioilier Bill wliieli liad excited a ceiiain amoiiirt of opposition 
(Biriiig Hie Siriila Session, namely, tiie Bill to consolidate and ameiK^ 

■ .. .. . . tlie law relating to tlie naturalisation in Britisli 

India of aliens resident tlierein, came lip during 
^ llie Bel Iii Session. Several ainendments were 
moved, ])ut except for one wliicli was accepted by tlie Governnient tlie}^ 
were all rejected witlioiit a division. Tlie one wliicb "was accepted was • 
moved by Mr. B. Bass to tlie effect that persons belonging to countries 
the laws of wliieh did not allow equality of status to be given to 
Indians sliould not be given tlie privilege of securing in India tbe 
io<‘/al naturalisation for whicb tbe Bill provides. 

A Bill wliicli bad been rejected during the Simla Sevssion and was 
passed during the Belhi Session deserves special mention. The Home 
Discretion of Magis- Member re-introduced the Bill which was intended 
trates under sec. 109, to restore the discretion of Magistrates to inflict 
Criminal Procedure Code, simple or rigorous iiiiprisonmeiit in cases under 
section 109 of the Criminal Procedure Code. The Bill was opposed by 
several members. The Home Member recognised that most of the oppo- 
sition was based on the feeling that the power under vsection 109 had 
been abused. He disavoived any intention of using section 109 against 
political offenders and urged that the abuse of a section was no ground 
for arguing against it. The Bill had been brought in because the 
present position was subversive of jail discipline and was in every 
way undesirable. Would they, asked the Home Member, under any 
circumstances carry a measure brought forward to meet a unanimous 
demand from the executive or were they entirely unwilling to assist 
them? The motion was carried by 52 votes against 45. 

Several Bills intended to give effect to certain recommendations of 
the Civil Justice Committee were passed into law. The recommenda- 
nf tions of the Indian Bar Committee also formed 
the ^dTan Ba? Com- the subject of legislation and two^ Bills were 
introduced, one to define in certain cases the 
rights of legal practitioners to sue for their fees and their liabilities 
to be sued in respect of negligence in the discharge of their professional 
duties, and another to provide for the constitution and incorporation 
of Bar Councils in British India, to confer powers and impose duties 
on such Bar Councils and to consolidate and amend the law relating 
to 'advocates of such Courts. The first of these was passed and the 
second was I'ef erred to a Select Committee. 

Certain doubts had been expressed as to the powers of the Provincial 
vSmall Cause Courts in regard to the attachment of immovable property 
' and in view of the conflicting decisions on the 
Attachment of immov- the matter had been considered in 

a e proper y, detail by a Full^ Bench of the Calcutta High 

Court which had held by a majority that a Court of Small Causes 
had such jurisdiction but^was doubtful as to whether this was in con- 
formity , with ’the mtentio^n oofotha.^X^^ Bill, intended to 

remove the doubt and to make it clear that the Provincial gmall Cause 
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Anotlier Bill of importance was a Bill fnrtlier io umciicl tlie Iiuliaii 
i)ivf>ree Act. l.liis was intended to remove etwtaiii niioiiialies and diffi- 
culties ot tlie present position, ifar many years 

klarS'leAcfc. r.iurts ill India liad ass^nuni sLat UiW l>ad 

power under me Indian liivorce Act ox loti!) 
Ill gniiit tiecrees JAr dissolution oi; inarriage bdwecoi ptu'sciis priifes.NiiiH^ 

I lie (Ihristiaii fait'h even tkoiigli lliey were domiciltal oiiisidi* British 
India. Tke validity of siicdi decrees liad, liowaver, In'cn (|m*sUuHt‘d in 
Keyes t. Keyes and Gray and it Bad Been Beld iliut jurisdiction to 
grant decrees for dissolution of marriage was vested in iki^ rourts tif 
tke country of iloniieile of tlie parties. TBe present Bill proposed io 
give eilect to tliis view, tliat is, to restrict the pimuus of the Cuiiris 
to grant decrees for dissolution of marriage to eases in wkicdi ike 
parties weie at the (*onniiencenieiit of the proceedings doniieiled in India. 
But that by itself would not be satisfactory. There were many people 
domiciled in England or Scotland who came to India and lived lien* 
for many years without abandoning their domicile. If those persons 
wished to obtain a decree for dissolution of marriage they wu)tilcl have 
in the case of parties domiciled in England to go to the High Court 
of Justice there and in the case of parties domiciled in Scotland io 
the Court of Sessions in that country. To meet this difficulty His 
•Majesty’s Government had decided to introduce legislation in Parlia- 
ment which would confer jurisdiction upon certain Courts in India to 
make decrees for dissolution of marriage wdiere the parties were domi- 
ciled in England or Scotland and with the passage of that legislation 
tlie difficulties which had arisen in the case of Keyes v. Keyes and Gray 
would disappear. 

Some Bills dealing with income-tax and tariffs also came up last session. 
Sir Charles Innes brought in a Bill to provide for the regulation of 
Y ^ . insurance companies operating in India. This 

was intended to meet the great growth ox the 
insurance habit in this country and to enact that the law should 
regulate all forms of insurance carried on in India. When Sir Charles 
Irmes moved that this Bill be referred to a Joint Committee Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta objected to the motion on the ground that the Bill 
being a controversial measure should in the first instance be considered 
by' the Legislative Assembly in its own ' Committee. The Commerce 
Member withdrew his motion for the Joint Committee on an under- 
standing being given by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta that he did not mean 
to cast any reflection on the Upper Chamber. The Bill \?as later on 
referred to a Select Committee on a motion made by the Honourable 
the Commerce Memben*. 

Another Government Bill which might be mentioned here was one 
wTiich was adjourned from the Simla Sevssion and passed during the 
Eegistratioa of Trade Delhi Session. It was intended to provide for 
the registration of trade unions and in certain 
respectvS to define the law’' relating to registered trade unions in British 
India. It was discussed for severaT;days and , several amendments of 
far reaching importance were moved by one^r other of the groups in 
the Assembly which have been interesting themselv^ in labour questions. 
Some ameMmeuts were accepted, some were carried and others w^ere 
lejected, At one time it', was /thought, tha-t eome of the amendmeiitf^ 
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were so vital that tlieir passage or rejectioii iniglit eaclaiiger the passage 
oi: the Bill froai one point of view or another. But in the end a spirit 
of (‘oiupronnse prevailed and the Bill was passed in the form in which 
(TOveriin\enr wore prepared to give effect to it. 

Most of the days devoted to non-official Bills were taken up hy only 
a few members and owing to the discussion to whi(di the measures stand- 
ing in their names were subjected a large number of Bills standing 
in the names of several other members were crowded out. But on 
the 4th February a good deal of i.he business which had blocked the 
progress of several Bills was cleared and no less than 16 Bills were 
allowed to be introduced. A few of the non-official Bills wdiich were 
either passed or with which some progress was made might he briefly 
mentioned. Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill to explain certain provisions 
of the Transfer of Property Act was passed 
Property felt that it would not go far enough. 

His Bill to remove certain doubts as to the rights 
of a person to eff'ect a transfer of property other than as provided in 
the Transfer of Property Act, 1882, could not he proceeded with 
because his motion to refer it to a ‘Select Committee was thrown 
out. Sir Hari Singh flour’s Bill to make provision for the 
nf bettei* management of charitable and reli- 

Better management oi . ® ^ . , , , , „ 

cliaritable and religeous gioiis property and tor insuring the keeping and 

property. publication of proper accounts in respect of sucb 

properties met with a good deal of opposition and his motion that 
the Bill be re-committed to a Select Committee was r&jected by 37 votes 
against 20. Mr. Harcbandrai Vishindas’s Bill to consolidate and 
amend tbe law relating to arbitration in British 
Arbitration. India was circulated for the purpose of eliciting 

opinions thereon. Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar’s Bill further to 
amend the Indian Registration Act, 1908, as 
Bill to amend the Indian j-gported by the Select Committee, was taken 
Eegietration Act. consideration and passed. 


opinions thereon. 


Eegistration Act. 


Conclusion. 

The Session concluded with a farewell^ speech delivered hy the Yiceroy 
on the 25th March 1926 at a Joint Sitting of the Council of State 
and the Assembly. But before summarising His 
Message of gratitude to Excellency’s speech reference might he briefly 
their Exoe encies. ijiade to a' message of gratitude whicb tbe Council 

of State sent to tbeir Excellencies tbe Earl and Countess of Reading. 
On tbe 17th March 1926 Sardar Charanjit Singh moved;-— 

“ That this Council do convey to Their ExceEencies the Earl of Reading, 
Viceroy and Governor General of India, and the Countess of Reading on the eve of 
their departure from India, the humble expression of the Council’s grateful appre- 
ciation of and heartfelt gratitude for all that Their Excellencies have done for 
India.” 

The mover claimed that the expectations raised at Earl Reading’s 
appointment to the Yiceroyalty . of _ India had only been equalled by 
the remarkable sirecess h% 'hai- achieved. He dwelt on the conditions 
under whicb His Excellency had; assumed the Yiceroyalty and claimed 
that through the wise and , statesmanlike policy he had pwrsued, the 
pitriation had in all yespects imptbved beyond all expeciations. Her 
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Excellency tlie Coirntess of Beading Imd sliown by lier mvii miinilieence 
and pei'rfonal infliienc*e lier genuine synipatliy and great solicitude for 
tlie airielioratioii of Imiiinii suffering, and the welfare of the women 
India. Lord E, ending would have m - foremost place in iiie ranks 
of Indian Yiceroys and it was reniarkahle that in all that His Ivxellency 
had done to satisfy Tiuliaii opinion he had also succeeded in cementing 
the British euniiectioii. Bpealdng specially, as a MiislioK Mr. Uarooii 
Jaffer expressed his great debt 'of gratitude' which tile Indian ^JCoslems 
owed to His Excellency for the niaiiner in ivhich the Turkish (fuestion 
had been settled and the interests of the Moslem minority in India 
had been respe(tted. Tbe Maharajadhiraja of Biirdwan said that. Tiortl 
Reading’s great personality, charm of manner, personal fascinatioii 
and great forcefulness w'ere a great asset to India and in his departure 
India wns going to lose one of its most distinguished Yiceroys. Baja Sir 
Ranipal Singh thought that the foundation wdiieh Lord Reading had 
laid had been laid with the hest of motives for the uplift of India 
to a higher level and the Raja was also grateful for Lady Reading’s 
genuine affection for and her sympathy with the women and children 
of India. Sir Arthur Froom felt that Her Excellency had never spared 
herself in promoting and forwarding any movement for the benefit of 
her own sex and for the benefit of the little children "in this country 
and that Lord Reading had pursued his course in this country with a 
single-mindedness of purpose for the good and welfare of India. Hawah 
Sir IJmar Hayat Rhan, Nawab Major Mohamed Akhar Khan, and the 
Raja of Bohhili cordially associated themselves with the message. Sir 
Muhammad Habibulla* laid special emphasis on the beneficent labours 
of Their Excellencies in the sphere touching the lives of the humblest 
in the land and he thought that those acts would endear them not 
only to those who had been direct beneficiaries thereof hut to thovse 
who had come to know something of the depth of human sympathy 
that resided in the hearts of Their Excellencies. Speaking as an 
absolutely free man ” Mr. E. G. Boy joined in the tribute which 
had been paid to Their Excellencies. His Excellency had promoted 
the cause of self-Government in this country in spite of many trying 
circumstances and had firmly laid the foundation of national defence. 
In Sir Binshaw Wacha’s opinion Lord Reading had contributed another 
and a brighter page to the many brilliant, pages of British Indian 
history and Lady Reading had proved herself a typical English-woman 
of the deepest sympathy and solicitude for her Indian sisters and she 
was indeed the type of the holiest and divine womanhood. The Pre- 
sident thought that the future generation would realise fully what 
they owed to Their Excellencies Earl and Countess of Reading. The 
motion wms carried unanimously, all Members of the Council standing. 
TTis Excellencv acknowledged the message through His Private Sem'e- 
tary and the follown‘ng extract might he reproduced in full ; 

His Excellency deeply appreciates the ^ kind thon^kt whick prompted tko 
Mover to kring; tkis motion before tke Ooiincil, and is greatly encouraged hy tke 
warm support whick. so many Members accorded to it and the generous terras in 
wkich tkev alluded to kis work. His Excellency observed that the Honourable 
Members in their discussion passed in review 'many of the mc^gt important measures 
adopted during his period of office, and it is a source pf deep sfitisfoetion to hiu> 
th€at his action and policy in these questions of the highest importance to India 
have merited approbation in the sober judgment of the Council of State. Her 
^ E«elleney Is also highly gratiiiejd by the. kind - references made to her efforts in the 
' dischariye of ike duties of her high position ip India, That her work on behalf o| 
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l)lie sick and suiieriiig and for the welfare' of the women and children of India is so 
gratefully appretialed by the Members 'of the' ■Council of Btate is no dnconsiderabie 
recoiiipeiise lor her labours and she will ..treasure the recollection.of the' generosity of 
the words in hick ikifi. apprcjuiation has been expressed. I am to add that, on the 
me ok their departure and amid the .sadness. i'nevitable in separation, from the inter- 
ests of the* past five years, Their Excellencies have been greatly .stimulated .and en-'*. 
couraged by the motion conveyed to them by' the Council of State.’'’ 

ill biiidiug' a vfi-y regretful farewell to tire Legislature on tire 25tli 
Aiarck, ili.s Lxi.'efhuR-y liopeil that it would be chrouicled by the 

• The Viceroy’* fareweU. the fouadutioa of respousihle (iov- 

erjtiiuent in India tvas well and truly kid during 
his Viceroyaily. During these years they had travelled along new and 
hitherto untrodden paiJivS, often hindered by obstacles and beset with 
dillicuities, and in the earlier days not infrequently within the sound 
of raging tempests without. They had not ahvays been in agreement; 
occasionally Jiis Excellency had felt bound to exercise the special 
powers vested in the liovernor General; but he felt that that exercise 
was dictated solely by his conception of the solemn duties entrusted to 
him. I have myself never failed to recognise said His Excellency 
that the difei'ences between myself or my Government and Members 
of the Assembly have arisen from honest divergences of opinion mainly 
as to the methods to be pursued and as to the time of advance in the 
constitutional domain. There has been no difference in purpose; we 
have striven to attain the same end, the prosperity and happiness 
of India.’" His Excellency felt that the great importance attributed 
to the lieforms in England at the time of their inauguration and sub- 
sequently was not fully realised in India, In the language of His 
Majesty the King Emperor the new constitution had taken its place 
among the great historical measures passed by the Parliament for 
the better government of India and the greater contentment of her 
people.” After quoting from the special message which His Eoyal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught had delivered at the opening of the 
Legislature His Excellency said “ I have had the support and en- 
couragement of His Majesty’s Government and though I have been 
associated with five Prime Ministers^ and four Secretaries of State for 
India during my term of office, there has at no time during that period 
been any change in the mainstream of this policy. There has been 
no desire to divert it from its channel or to alter its course; the goal 
of British policy remains to-day, subject to the fulfilment of the essential 
conditions by India, wffiat it w^as when I assumed my office, that is, 

^ the progressive realisation of responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire, ” Lord Irwin had also, prior to his 
departure, stated that it would be his endeavour to forward whole- 
heartedly the advancement of India towards full self-government on 
constitutional lines. His Excellency observed that no useful purpose 
would be served by disguising from themselves that tliere w^ere inherent 
difficulties in adapting British democratic institutions to Indian condi- 
tions, but this must be confronted by India and her political leaders. 
The essential principle underlying. British institutions w^as based on a 
fundamental unity of sentiment and on a general desire to waive the 
claims of individual or seci^onal advantage for the benefit of the common 
weal, India’s inteiml conditions were not naturally conducive to 
solidarity. Communal differences had become more acute; they had 
their roots deeply enHenched. Blit His Excellency was ^leaving thii 
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iiioiiiiiiitoiis problem in tlie liope tliat Iiidiuii pairiotisiii and Iiidiaa 
iiitelleci would iieip to find a solution. 

Mis Excellency did not suggest tbut iEe constitution in. its present 
Moral was 2 >eri:ect or that it would not require revision and aimradinent. 
Tiiis woultl torni ike subject of a great and momentous inquiry. Tiie 
necessary conditions to insure the appointment of tlie agency for con- 
ducting tbe inquiry earlier tkan tke statutory datejiad been too fre- 
quently stated by His Excellency; but Ms observations bad been con- 
stantly misunderstood. ‘‘ I kave never required complete or abject sur- 
render of any political party or section,’^ said His Excellency. I 
earnestly trust that mj* successor may be more fortunate tkan I in 
this respect and tkat lie may find in tke new regime tliat clear and 
iiiiaiiibiguous expression of goodwill aud desire for liarmonious relations 
wkick 1 liave souglit- to obtain.’’ It was fully acknowledged tkat tkere 
was a great ckange in tke present atmospkere; peace reigned on tke 
borders; internal disturbances bad been set at rest; law and order bad 
been vindicated and established; tlie financial situation kacl been stabi- 
lised; conditions bad been created wMck gave fair prospect for trade 
and commerce in the development of -India’s resources; tke anxieties 
of tke Indian Moslem population bad been alia 3 ’'ed. Looking back over 
bis Vicerojuilty, His Excellencj^ acknowledged tke support tke Indian 
Legislature bad given in many important steps wliicli bad been taken 
in critical situations, ‘b . . .if credit is to be attributed to me 

in aiqy degree for any of these results/’ added His Excellency 1' it 
skouid in fairness be veiy’- fully shared Iw tbovse associated with me 
in tbe beavj" burdens of tbe Government of India. No Yiceroy can 
possiblj" kave received more loyal and devoted service tkan I during 
these five years in wkick it has' been my good fortune to have tbe 
great advantage of most skilled and capaUe avssistance, not only from 
the Members of my Council but also from those who have otherwise 
been called upon to contribute to the administration.” x^fter referring 
to tke feelings of regret with which His Excellency looked to his im- 
pending departure from India he observed: Eor the moment all 

cjontroversies are forgotten. I think only of the many acts of thought- 
ful kindness ,ancl sympathetic friendship tlirougliout our stay in India. 
Inevitably my thoughts turn to 'the, 'generous assistance Her Excellency 
and ‘I have invariably received f rom ' India . from Members of the Legis- 
lature and from all classes of -the public in our labours in the cause' of 
suffering humanity.” 

While I have been in India I have always vStriven to labour for her best 
interests. 1 have regarded rD.yself as a link with her imperial connection charged 
with a mission to advance her greater destinies. I have kept an impartial mind, 
free from the trammels of parties or interests and fully pledged to the implications 
of her particular institutions. I may not have always succeeded, for human effort 
has its limitations ; but believe me that to the best of mj ability I have never fallen 
shoit in sympathy for India or desire, to serve her. I take away most kindly re- 
collections of her and she will always be in my thoughts. It is in this light that I 
would wish to dwell in your hearts also— -as one who did his b^t to serve India.’ ^ 
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Wednesday^ ihe 20 th January ^ 1926. 

; 4 -L f>i 0 President of tlie liegislative 

His Excellency the ^ Excdlency took his seat on the 

Assembly having arrived m procession, His Exceuencj 

dais. . ' ' ' 

i.%. Tr'^narv^rr * ATr PresidGut and G'GBtleiiion, i^t tug 
H is Excellency the V.ce-..oy._ Hr. A,,c;..rnblv to the labours of another 
welcome the Members ot t re ^ w inTh no- of a Session, as you are 

Session. My f Xle ; ^ 

aware, is to address the Indian ° „ l 'sumnaoning of the Council of 
the state of business does • February; and in consequence I 

State before the end of f bS wSi d aiTange to meet the 
decided that I would ™*JgSn^’daf ortheir Session and address 

1 Ce\o SS XetegSure Is^a whole later m the Session. 
tlioTi. P Lirtix T addressed vou sinc6 tli6 gIgc- 

This IS the first president ; and I take this opportunity 

tion and appomtment . of you important office which he now occupies, 
of congratulating him * pi^prcise of his functions and responsibilities. 
He has my best widies m he exerc^e 3 y^p,thy. It may 

^p 1 err\:"rgM ksk to d|cha^e 

Before passing to other i A of all sections of the 

iedmgs.ol thi. «*■ th. Eng-Emp^r on 

people m India, I sent gerin^ him on behalf of India the 

Laring of Queen Alexandra s ^ou°h the people of India were never 
deepest sympathy m ^is loss. . , j that precious memories 

pril^iegod i Q„een.E™preos nnd of ho, 

are treasured m India ot ‘ - humanity in later years. From the 

life of active sympathy quarters in India, I perceived 

manv messages which . .^gbived with widespread sorrow by the 

'.‘His'Maiesty in his ber^vement. 
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I am glad to be able to iaform you that friendly relations are being 
maintained with tlie Kingdoms of' Afghanistan and Nepal and with our' 
other neighbours upon our 'borders. Notliing has occurred to mar the 
general tranquillity of the situation: ■ with tribes upon our dSlorth-West 
Frontier and steady progress is taking place towards pacification in 
..Waziristan. ■ 

I ,m,vite the attention of the- Members of the Assieinbly to the interim 
report of the Indian delegation to the sixth Session of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations. The report appears to me- to be of very special 
interest not only because of the business transacted at the last meeting 
of the Assembly of the League but also because the report strives to make 
clear the special interests of India in the League and the attitude which 
in the view of our delegates is best calculated to advance those interests’ 
and to gi\'c India a prominent position in the X^eague. I think [Members 
will welcome the statement in the report regarding the allocation of 
expenses and of appointments in the Secretariat of the League. A number- 
of the suggestions made will require" examination before decisio'ns can be 
reached in regard to them: but the report is a valuable document, well 
Worthy of study. 

As regards internal conditions in India, on the 14tlr of December last 
at the meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, I passed in review 
at some length the general course of trade in the present year and made 
some observations on trade and industries and the general revenue condi- 
tions during the past five years. I need not traverse this ground again;, 
since the war trade and industry, it is tme, are suffering in every part of 
the world; but let me again express my conviction, based on a very careful 
scrutiny of conditions and I believe free from any undue optimism, that 
the change for the better in the past five years in India has been radical,, 
the new tendencies appear to me to be salutary and conditions in my view 
are settling down to a stable situation favourable to slow but sure genera! 
progress in the course of trade and industiy. In a vast country of the 
size ' of India and Burma, it is only rarely that seasonal conditions can be 
tmiformly favourable to the operations of agriculture in every Province; 
and., in the past season they have not been favourable everywhere ; but 
-tliere is no cause at present for general anxiety, though any conditions 
affecting agriculture prejudicially must always command very close atten- 
tion, as it is the staple industry of the country. 

-..When I last addressed you, I made some observations regarding agri- 
culture, the research work conducted by the Central Government and the 
activities of the ProvincM Governments and the need for co-ordination of 
all efforts connected with this great all-India interest. Since then Govern- 
ment of India have been in communication with the Secretai-y of State who 
has always shown the greatest interest in agricultural problems in India and 
the Provincial Governments upon this important question ; and after discus- 
sion with the Provincial administrations, I and my Government have made 
concrete proposals to the Secretary of State which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been pleased to accept and which I will now announce. 

In our examination of the problem it appeared clear that striking progress 
had been made in recent yearn in promoting the science of agriculture and 
introducing improvements, and that both the^ cental institutions in charge 

the Government of India and the Departments in the Provinces imder 
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the charge of Local G-ovemments and their Ministers had every reason to 
be proud of the results of their activities and the sum total of their achieve- 
ments. •Nevertheless it seemed to be beyond dispute that in view of th^ 
great importance of the industry to India and of the large numbers of the 
population engaged in it, there was room for even greater and more extensive' 
co-ordination of effort tovrards agricultural improvement. It would be' 
clearly wrong to Ichve any possible step untried in making available to those 
concerned in the industry the fruits of the latest scientific and practical 
knowledge. Nothing which held out any promise of amelioration in condi-' 
tions should obviously be left unexplored. It cannot be gainsaid that the 
average standard of production and the general level of rural welfare in* 
India is lower tlian that prevailing in other coimtries where for some time' 
past there, has been marked concentration on agricultural problems. Agri- 
cultural practice also in many parts of India is admittedly still backward- 
and primitive and the bulk of the agricultural population is generally 
unversed in methods of improvement found successful elsewhere. The 
situation evidently called for a remedy of a comprehensive nature; and 
measures for strengthening and expanding activities by co-ordination and for 
examining methods of applying the results of experience in other countries 
to the solution of our agricultural problems in India were patently required. 
We arrived at the provisional conclusion that it was unlikely that a Central 
Board of Agriculture in India could carry out the precise objects which must 
fall within the scope of such an inquiry; the latter to be successful must 
embrace a review of all the activities of the Centi'al and Local Governments 
in connection with agriculture and scrutinise conditions from a new angle 
of view. It appeared to me and my Government that the requirements of 
the situation could only be met by the appointment of a Eoyal Commission, 
so constituted as to include members from outside India possessing know- 
ledge and experience of agriculture in other countries together with members 
from India with local knowledge of agriculture and rural economy and in 
full sympathy with the Indian agricultural population. 

The Secretary of State expressed sympathy with our provisional views 
and authorised us to consult Local Governments regarding the appoint- 
ment of a Boyai Commission and seek their advice regarding terms 
of reference. As regards the latter, the scope of the inquiry was 
a question of considerable importance. There was no intention to 
interfere with the control of the Local Governments over the subject 
of agriculture which in most of aspects is both provincial and 

transferred. The object in view was to supplement, not to curtail, provin- 
cial activities. Draft terms of reference were accordingly circulated for 
discussion which kept those essential points in view, while enabling a Com- 
mission to make recommendations which would be of value to the Ministers 
responsible for the administration of agriculture in the Local Governments 
as well to the Central agencies connected with agricultural research under the 
Government of India. Another class of subjects also entered into our con- 
sideration, during the examination of suggested terms of reference, in which 
Local Governments were primarily and directly interested and which had 
in a sense a definite connection with rural conditions. These subjects in- 
cluded questions connected with land-ownership and tenure, rates of land- 
revenue assessments and irrigation charges. It appeared undesirable and 
unnecessary to invite a Comioaissiqn, . primarily devoted to examination lid 
report regarding agric^altural to ? burden their inquiry by 

exploration into these subjects fof fte puip'o^^ of making recomisnendations 
i^egar^ing. tbcm," ' '.y ’ ’ 
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The Local Governments’ .replies showed substantial agreement on the 
question of the necessity for the ■appointment -of a Eoyal Comniission and on 
«^tiie scope of the inquiry and the ■ questions to be included in the ^terras of 
reference. In addressing the Secretary of' State we also advised that the 
’Commission be instructed to place ' themseh^es in communication with the 
Local Governnujiits in tlieir visit to a Province and to carry on their investi- 
gations and to take evidence in close consultation with the ^Ministers res- 
ponsible for agriculture, the co-operative movement and the other subjects 
coming under their consideration, and we made in addition some subsidiary 
explanations of the questions which in our ^dew fell within the purview of 
the terms of reference we su,ggested.' His Majesty the King-Emperor on the 
advice of his Secretary^ of State has now approved the appointment of a 
Royal Commission the purpose of which has to-day been annoimced in the 
following terms; 

Generally — 

to examine and report on the present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in British India and to make recommendations for 
the improvement of agriculture and the promotion of the w^eifare 
and prosperity of the rural population: 

and in particular, to investigate — 

(a) the measures now' being taken for the promotion of agriculture stnd 
veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and education, 
for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the introduction 
of new or better crops and for improvement in agricultural 
practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock; 

(5) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultural 
produce and stock; 

(c) the method by which agricultural operations are financed and 

credit afforded to agriculturists; 

(d) the main factors affecting mral prosperity and the welfare of the 

agricultural population and to make recommendations. 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission’s duties to examine 
the existing system of land-ownership and tenancy, or of the assessment of 
land-revenue and irrigation charges, or the existing division of functions be- 
tween the Government of India and the liOcal Governments. But the 
Commission shall be at liberty to suggest means whereby the activities of 
the Government of India may best be co-ordinated and to indicate direc- 
tions in wKich the Government of India may usefullv supplement the acti- 
vities of Local Governments/* 

The fCTSonnel is receiving the attention of the Secretary of State and 
will be announced later. 

In my view this decision embodies a measure of cardinal importance in 
the interests of the premier industry of India and of its people, the great 
majorttv of whom live directlv bv agricultural operations or by occupations 
connected with the disposal a^^rteulture produce. The purpose it has in 
view, I feel sure, will commend itself to every class and creed and to all 
shades of opinion in liiis country. Its mission is wholly beneficent. It 
can brinv nothing but advantage to the coufcy a whole and to those 
classes of4<he people whose interests must always be of supreme importance 
to both the Central and Provincial Governments. If it results, as I trust 
it may, in Bringing to many thousands of homes a somewhat greater share 


Ill the wealth of this world, a higher degree of comfort and self-respect and 
II better basis for sell-improvement and progress, I and my Government 
will be anipiy rewarded for our part in bringing it into existence. 

Let me now turn to a question which I know is uppermost in the minds 
of the I\I,embers of the Legislature and which is causing me and my Gov- 
ernment most anxious thought. I need not recapitulate the whole situation 
as regards the position of Indians in South Africa, but I may observe that 
out of the total niijnber of the Indian community in South Africa, about 
one-third, approximalely 102,000, are South African born and are the des- 
cendants of indentured labourers in Natal who were permitted to settle in 
the country on the expiration of their indentures. These people have made 
South Africa their home. I need not refer at length to the disabilities which 
have been imposed upon Indians in South Africa and are already in exist- 
ence. They are of a serious and varied nature and embrace galling social 
disabilities, restrictions on the acquisition of political and municipal franchise 
except in the Cape, regulations regarding inter-provincial movements, licens- 
ing laws and restrictions on the acquisition of land. There has been conti- 
nuous progress in legislation in South Africa prejudicial to the position of 
Indians and tending to make it increasingly difficult for thenr''to prosper or 
even to exist in the 33ominion. Against this legislation, my Government 
has made repeated representations wi!th varying degrees of success. In reply 
to an address recently presented to me by a deputation from South Africa 
I have dwelt on the representations made by my Government regarding past 
legislation in some detail and I need not traverse this part of the history 
again. 

In addition to these disabilities, further anti- Asiatic legislation has been 
recently introduced and is now pending before the Union Parliament. The 
purpose of this legislation is to empower urban authorities compulsorily to 
segregate Indians and to confine their rights of trading and of acquiring 
property to the limits of the areas assigned to them. The Bill also contains 
further restrictive provisions regarding the acquiring or leasing of land out- 
side the coastal belt in Natal, immigration, importation of wives and families 
and inter-provincial movements. The principle of segregation is not new. 
It was recognised by a Transvaal Act of 1885, but it was not rigidly applied. 
Such locations as arose as a result of that Bill led the Asiatic Committee to 
condemn the compulsory principle. Indian sentiment has always been stre- 
nuously opposed to compulsory segregation as inflicting a racial stigma. 
It is felt to be a breach of the Smuts-Gandhi agreement and a repudiation 
of a policy believed to have been established consequent on the recommenda- 
tions of the Asiatic Enquiry Committee. The principle has been denounced 
by the Government of India; and in Kenya, His Majesty’s Government have 
decided that it is not to be applied in townships. The Bill therefore con- 
tains what appears to my Government to be a radically objectionable prin- 
ciple; and the existing aversion to this policy has been intensified by the 
statement of Br. Malan in introducing the Bill in the Union Assembly last 
July when he said that the , measure was based on the general proposition 
that the Indian was an alien element in the population of the Union, and 
that no solution of the question would be acceptable unless it resulted in a 
very considerable reduction of the Indian population. 

I and my Government have kept His Majesty’s Government in continu- 
ous and close touch with our general views regarding the position of Indians 
in the Union and this Bill in particular and with the strength of the feeling 
which the general *disabilitfes imposed on Indians in South Africa and this 
nqeasure in particular^huTO lAad® it clear that we fully 
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sympathise, .with the sentiment which aU classes in India have . expressed 

'■ on' these qnestions.' - V': 

Since April last we have been in . continuous correspondence; TOth^the 
^G'OTernxnent of the Union regarding this legislation and eommupications 
are still passing; we have repeatedlv pressed upon them the suggestion 
that the situation in our view calls for a Conference as regards their 
general policy towards Indians; in the altemativawTe invited them to make 
other suggestions likely to result in a permanent and t^aiisfactory settle^ 
ment. The Union Goveriirnent have not found themselves able to agree 
to our proposals for a Conference, although they seemed inclined to agree 
to a Conlerence restricted to the consideration of a more eSective repatria- 
tion scheme which in their words will result in considerable reduction 
of the Indian population in South Africa’’ and to proposals for the mitiga- 
tion of economic competition between Indians and other classes in South 
Africa and they aslced us to formulate concrete suggestions regarding the 
latter. "We could not accept a Conference whose main object would be 
to reduce considerably the numbers of Indians in South Africa. We were 
however prepared to consider the possibility of smoothing any difficulties 
that may have been found in their existing scheme of purely voluntary 
repatriation and to make suggestions regarding vocational employment 
when we had sufficient data; bxit we asked for assent, before entering 
upon any discuission about voluntary repatriation or making suggestions 
regarding competition, t>o our sending a deputation to South Africa to 
collect information regarding the economic and general position of Indians 
in the Union. On November the 10th the Union Government acceded 
to this request and we forthwith despatched our deputation, the purpose 
of which has been announced and published. In sending the deputation, 
the immediate object we had in mind was the collection of information 
urgently required by us and we still kept in view the possibility of a Con- 
ference to which we attach the greatest weight. Some criticism was at 
first directed in India to the despatch of our deputation. This was chiefly 
based on the fact that news of the visit of a deputation of Indians from 
South Africa was received about the same time; but in fact our decision 
to send a deputation was reached long before the arrival of the first news 
of the deputation from South Africa which only came to us in a Eeuter’s 
telegram on November 19th just before it sailed. It was obviously desir- 
able for us to take immediate advantage of the assent of the Union Govern- 
ment to the visit of our deputation. We desired in ibe first mlaee to lose 
no time in collecting information which would enable us to deal with the 
suggestions of the Union Government. We wrere faced besides with this 
critical situation that it was contemplated in South Africa to proceed at 
an early date in the new year with this Bill; it was therefore essential that 
we should at once take steps to put ourselves in possession of facts which 
would enable us to make effective representations before the Bill passed to 
the second reading stage and became accepted in principle. The interim 
reports received from the deputation have given us valuable information; 
and. the deputation has collected facts which have been most useful tb 
us in our representations and may assist in suggesting eventually a basis 
for fresh proposals. We still do not despair of persuading the Union 
Government that there is the strongest ground for a Conference or in the 
alternative for an inquiry before further Parliamentary steps are taken in 
regard to the pending legislation. The deputation Jiad to be hurriedly 
..despatched; this w^as inevitable in the circumstances; and I cannot too 
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Jaiglily commend the expedition with which the members left India at 
very short notice and got to work on their task at a crisis when a delay 
of a few' days even w^b a matter of very great moment. Dr. Abdurf 
Bahman's deputation is engaged on a difierent task and is putting the 
cause of Indians in South Africa before the Government and the people 
of India on behalf of the section of public opinion in South Africa which it 
represents. Its purpose is not therefore identical with the object of ours. 
Moreover, the deputation &om South Africa has been able to supply me 
‘and my Government with facts of considerable importance and to explain 
points wnhich, in the absence of local information, may previously have 
been imperfectly appreciated or understood. 

The whole question at the moment is at the stage of negotiation. 
Bear in mind that in our attitude towards the position of Indians in South 
Africa and to the principle of the latest legislation, I and my Government 
are at one with the general feelings in India. You may have confidence 
.that we are striving our utmost to find a basis of discussion with the 
Union Government before the latter are committed to the principle of the 
Bill. The question has now to be dealt with in South Africa; and it must 
he remembered that the Government and the Ministry of the Union are 
responsible t,o their electorate ; and that this legislation is regarded by them 
as domestic in its ’character. We have never doubted the right of South 
Africa to guide the course of their own domestic and economic legislation; 
but in our view there are far wider considerations involved in this legisla- 
iiion than local economic policy alone. In our opinion they have an import- 
ant bearing upon the Empire as a whole. The proposed measures are not 
in our view in accordance with those principles which bind the Empire 
together in community of sentiment, and we hope that this aspect of the 
proposals may yet commend itself to South African opinion. Even on the 
narrower issue of economic necessity we believe, from the information now 
xeceived by us, that the situation may be capable of adjustment in other 
wnjB, Our negotiations are still proceeding and we shall continue to press 
our views to the utmost of our ability. We cannot say whether we shall 
succeed in our endeavour: but I hope that a cause which, as it appears 
do us, has reason and equity on its side will ultimately prevail. Mean- 
while I rely on the Legislature to give me and my Government their confi- 
dence and supp'ort in a question upon which they are aware that our senti- 
ments are agreed, and especially to remember, as I gratefully acknowledge 
they have hitherto borne in mind, that we are still in the course of nego- 
diation with the Government of the Union in whose hands the initiative 
■in conducting their own legislative prfogramme lies. The principle of the 
Bill has not yet been finally accepted, and I hope that a basis of discussion 
•with the Union Government may be arrived at which will give opportunity 
of stating and proving our case before any question arises of proceeding with 
dhat stage of the legislation. 

To-day I shall refer to a few only of the many questions about to 
* engage your attention during this Session, 

The abolition of the cotton excise duty has always excited the lively 
interest of the Indian Legislature and naturally because all shades of opinion 
In India are agreed as to the necessity for the abolition of the duty. My 
'Government have always sto5d Jby the pledge given by Lord Hardmge 
that the duty ..would be abolished when financial considerations rendered’ 
tthis ^aotiop tfehis jlssembly again discussed this •question 
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last September and passed a Eesolution in favour of the suspension of 
the duty with full cognisance that suspension would involve abolition, my 
(jovemment were not prepared' on the:' insuhicient data regarding the 
financial situation available at that time '■to commit themseivbs to action 
which must be. followed by the abolition of the duty in the ensuing budget. 
By the end of November, however, when the prospects of the year were 
more fully deeian'U euid more detailed estimates were avniUible ol jinaueiui 
probabilities, it appeared to my Government that no serious financial risk 
would be incurred by suspending'' the duty, and I took steps forthwith by 
the issue of an Ordinance, bearing in mind *the desire expressed by the 
Chamber in their Ilesolution of September last, to suspend the levy and 
collection of the cotton excise duty., vdth effect from the 1st of December; 
at the same titne I announced that it w^as the intention of my Government, 
unless the financial position disclosed in the budget estimate for next year 
substantially failed to confirm anticipations, to place before the Legislature 
at the next Session proposals for the abolition of the duty. It has been 
asserted that my Government could not accept immediately the proposal 
of the Assembly in September because the Secretary o£ State was opposed 
to it. There is no foundation for this statement. The decision was that 
of my Government based upon financial considerations only. The proposal 
to suspend was not submitted to the Secretary of State until November 
when w'e had more reliable data upon which to base our conclusions. As 
regards the issue of the Ordinance suspending the duty, I may explain 
that I held myself entitled to pronounce that an emergency justifying 
its issue had occurred because of grave difficulties confronting the- cotton 
industr}’’ at the time, because of the pledges given by my Government 
to do away with the duty at the earliest moment hnaneial consid'erations- 
permitted, and because of the views in favour of early action so clearly 
expressed in this Chamber in the September Session. It is a source 
of satisfaction to me to have been able to take the first step towards the 
elimination of an impost which public opinion in India has so universally 
condemned. It will rest wdth the Legislature to give sanction to its- 
permanent disappearance. From the course of the September Debates. 

I and my Government understand that the Assembly have appiwed of 
the principle that the abolition of the excise duty should take precedence 
over the reniissions of Provincial contributions. I mention this point that 
there may be no miseonception as regards the consequence of the action 
of the Assembly. 

From my discussions on legal affairs while I have been in India, I have 
been greatly impressed with the very high regard and esteem in which 
the Judicial Committee of His Majesty’s Privy Council are universally 
held in this country in connection with their Indian appellate work. Full 
credit for this public opinion is due in no small measure to the tw^o 
distinguished Dvlembers of that Committee who have brought their experi- 
ence and knowdedge of Indian law to bear upon the problems submitted 
to them. I and my Government share the general opinion of the very 
valuable services rendered to India by these two Members of the final 
Court of Appeal; and w’^e desire to ensure that India shall continue to- 
benefit in the future from a system the advantages of which have been 
so unmistakably demonstrated. -In order 'to perpetuate the benefits of the 
scheme it is desired in future "appointments* to secure persons from India 
of eminent qualifications as regards: 'knowledge and experience of Indian 
law and'’ practice. It is necessary to offer adequate emoluments in order 
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to obtain men of this capacity : and it is suggested that in future appoint- 
ments the emoluments of the two Members shall be fixed at £4,000 eacli ^ 
per annum, half of which shall be a charge on Indian revenues. Buring 
the pefiod that the salary is paid,, any annual pension payable to these 
persons from Indian revenues shall lapse. Proposals which follow 
lines I have mentioned will be put before you during the Session; and’ 
if they are approved, the future steps necessary to give effect to them 
wdll be taken without delay. I believe that the proposals will give India 
most valuable judicial facilities at a. cost which is small in proportion to 
the admitted benefits to be enjoyed under it. 

The Assembly have always taken a lively interest in our railway policy. 
In my recent review of the general conditions of Trade and Commerce in . 
India I was able to show the very satisfactory results which have arisen 
from the re-organisation of the Eailway Department and the separation, 
of the Baiiway from general finance. I have previously expressed my 
appreciation of the sane view taken by the Indian Legislature in regard 
to those changes which have been amply justified by the results. I am glad 
to be able to inform you that the Eailway s have been able satisfactorily 
to consolidate their financial position, and it has become possible to make 
a beginning in the direction of reducing rates and fares ; concrete proposals 
are under consideration which it is hoped may shortly be put into effect. 
It is also now possible to take up another of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee and to establish some form of rates tribunal to ad- 
judicate upon disputes between Eailways and the public on questions of 
rates and fares levied. A Bates Advisory Committee will be set up for 
the purpose of investigating complaints of this nature and of reporting to 
Government upon them. The persojinel of the Committee is now under 
consideration and it is hoped that the Committee will commence their 
duties at an early date. 

Gentlemen, you will doubtless remember that when I last addressed 
the Legislature I laid special stress upon the important pronouncement 
of Lord Birkenhead in the House of Lords, which followed the series of 
Conferences between him and me. I then dwelt upon the message of 
sympathetic encouragement the Secretary of State, speaking on behalf of 
His Majesty's Government, had sent to India. I endeavoured to convey 
to the Legislature the impressions I had formed during my visit to England,, 
and to reproduce to them the sentiments of friendship and good- 
will that prevailed among the British people generally, and among 
all political parties in the Imperial Pailiament. I strove on ray 
return from England to persuade the political leaders of India to 
grasp the hand of friendship and good-will held out to them and to abandon 
the attitude of threat or menace. I sought to convince them that; this 
was the surest and the quickest way for India to travel along the road to 
her ultimate aims and aspirations. I asserted my own emphatic opinion 
to this effect as the result of observation during my stay in London. I 
quoted the Secretary of State's words, and they are worth repetition. . 
He said:: 

“We desire and request good-will ; nor shall we be niggardly bargainers if we meet 
with that generous friendship which is near and dear to our hearts.’" 

In order to ref:resh ^our memories, let me quote one passage 
from my own speech in August last, when I was referring to the 
possibility of the appointment pf a Commission earlier than 1929, and: 
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lih.er 1 had shown that His ^lujesty's Gcwernment did not attach special 
^sanctity to the year 1929. I then said : 

“ The re-fxaminatitHi of the Constitution may take place at any time not Isrter than 
1^29., when the British Goyernment^ are persuaded that there has been genuine 

ro-fsperation of the responsible Indian political leaders in working the existing 

Const! tutioin and when sufficient experience of these new, and still largely untried, 

ixmditions ha:^ beeii gathered to t'orjii the basis of a considered judgment and to enable 
progHTfsals for the future to he made, with some confidence.'’ « 

i had hoped thitt tiie leaders of Indian political thought might 
seize the opportunity ailorded to them by the attitude of Govern- 

ment, that they might elect to comply with the request made and mignt 
thus pave ihe way for an earlier appointment of the Statutoi'y Commissioii 
and lor the inception of a new era in political relations between India and 
Government. Whilst I fully understood and acknowledged the exigencies 
of political parties and the difficulties confronting political leaders, I yet 
iioped that conclusion would be reached and that action would be taken 
wdiich would change the political atmosphere and lead to better under- 
standing between India and the British people. It appeared to me that 
this was the golden moment for various sections of political opinion ri 
India to combine in fuitherance of the common purpose of advancing the 
interests of India by laying a surer foundation for her future relations 
wdth the British Government and people. But to my great regret I must 
confess that the realisation has fallen short of the extent of my hopes. 
So far, the appeals made with the object of promoting harmony and con- 
cord have failed to evoke that clear and definite response from India which 
should have been unmistakable in its manifestations and have left no room 
lor doubts or ambiguities. A more generous response would, I feel sure, 
have evoked generous action. The heart of Britain w^oiild have been won 
by immediate and sympathetic acceptance of the advances she had made 
and a new situation would have been created based upon mutual trust and 
good-wili. I shall refrain from discussing the various currents of Indian 
political thought that have found expression in diverse directions since 
I last addressed you. I desire to avoid comment that might possibly 
accentuate differences between political parties and Government. Yet I 
must speak my personal opinion with frankness. A study of the various 
speeches and of numberless press articles has led me to regret the more 
that there should be such hesitation in plainly recognising and accepting 
the new situation to which Government’s invitation pointed. As I have 
indicated, I had cherished the thought that the attitude of Government 
would have made more cogent appeal to the generous minds of India, 
Bui it would appear that the opportunity is not to be seized ; it is to be 
allowed to lapse, and indeed, in some quarters, I gather, that the intention, 
as at present expressed, is to reject it. And yet I believe that there is 
already the beginning of the grow’'th of better relations. I wish the evi- 
denee/had been more marked; but nevertheless, I think T have discerned 
it, and I deem it fair to state, as I have already acknowledged on previous 
occasions, that there is some improvement in the general attitude, soma 
change in the tone and temper of politicians towards Government. Here 
again, I wish it had been more definite and unmistakable and also more 
■general. Although the Government in the last Session of the Assembly 
was opposed and defeated on various occasions* vet there jvas to my mind 
a greater disposition manifested to consider problems ^ their merits and 
*€0 discard purely obstructive tactics. I have examined most carefully 
•ihe :\deb^te last I September hh Tthe' Resolution relating to 
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tlie Muddiman Committee Eeport, and have studied the terms of the 
amendment passed by this Assembly. Whilst I willingly recognise that 
some individual opinions were expressed suggestive of a desire to meet 
Government's advance, the language of the Besolution seems to admit of 
no doubt Us to the intentions of those who support-ed it by their vote. 
Possibly ingenious minds may discover here or there in the formula adopt- 
ed some evidence of disposition to accept the invitation. But I must re- 
luctantly confess th^t scrutinising these terms with the desire to regard 
them as favourably as possible, I cannot find the desired encouragement 
to those who, like myself, were seeking evidence of greater co-operation 
pint good-will. 

There is however yet time for a more satisfactory response. In the 
ensuing Session, as the proceedings of this Assembly develop, I trust there 
may be found a clear manifestation of an attitude as generous and as 
well-intentioned as I verily believe was that which prompted the appeal. 
1 shall continue to watch events here and throughout the country with 
deep interest, and it is my earnest, prayer that the hopes, to which I still 
cling, may not be disappointed, and that a new era may dawn in Indian 
progress — an era of more sympathetic understanding, more widespread 
trust and more universal good-will. 


Thursday^ 25th February, 1926. 

MOTION FOE ADJOUENMENT. 

HuXGEIi STEIKIil BY THE BENGAL StATE PbiSONEKS IN THE ManDALAY JAIL. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs; Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Mr. President, you were good enough to admit the motion which I am 
about to move this afternoon ; and the House was kind enough to permit 
that the motion should be made at 4 O ’Clock this afternoon. The motion 
that I have to move is, under the Eules in this form, namely : 

“ That the Assembly do now adjourn. 

Sir, I want this adjournment for the purpose of discussing an urgent matter 
of public importance, namely, the hunger strike to which the Bengal State 
prisoners in Mandalay jail have resorted. Sir, I wish to bring to the notice 
of this House that the State prisoners in Mandalay jail have always 
sufiered great hardships and have been subjected to inhuman treatment. 
Questions have been asked in this Assembly, questions have been asked in 
the Bengal Legislative Council, asking for information on specific cases of 
ill-treatment that were brought to the notice of the Government by those 
questions. The replies have invariably been evasive, except, when on rare 
occasions the Home Member, either here or in Bengal, took upon himself 
the responsibility of saying that he was satisfied that the treatment of the 
State prisoners in Mandalay jail was all that could be desired. Sir, resort 
to hunger-strike is a very serious step, endangering the lives of the 
detenus. We have known instances of people having had the strength of 
will to continue their hunger-strike unto death; and those who know 
Mr. Suhhas Chandra Bose, who is one of the detenus who have resorted 
to hunger-strike, those whq know the high character of Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, can realise that Ms life is in peril. Perhaps the end of his 
life may be a prospect pi great satisfaction to the Home Member and the 
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Government of India; bnt I think I am voicing the sentiment not inerelj 
of Bengal but of the whole of India when I say that India has in recent 
years pTodueed very few young men of the high character of l^fr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose. (Applause.) Whatever may be saM by those whose 
testimon^r I am not prepared to believe, W'batever perjured statements may 
have been made regarding his complicity in revolutionary crime, I claim 
it as a privilege that I have been his friend and admirer. Sir, this hunger- 
strike is not the direct result of the withholding froin him and his friends 
by Government of legitimate facilities for worship according to their 
own religion in ^Mandalay jail; it is the result of an accumulation of 
grievances in that jail. Life there, -we have eveiw^ reason to believe, has- 
been made intolerable for the State prisoners. (Looking at the clock) 
Sir, this is a race wn‘th time for me, and as I have got a few things to say 
I shall have to hurry on. It has been brought to our knowledge that they 
have not only been insulted frequently, they vrere often denied ordinary 
comfoiis. Once Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose — and we know it for a fact; 
and if Government can rely on their information, I think we can with 
equal confidenee rely on our information — Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Chief Executive Officer of the largest Municipal Corporation in Asia, was- 
provided with convict blankets, w’hich he spumed with contempt. Now, 
when we say — and we do not say without information — ^that these political’ 
prisoners are ill-treated, and then responsible representatiyes of Government 
get up and say that they have made thorough inquiries and are satisfied 
that they are not actually ill-treated, the position becomes very difficult.. 
It is possible that some Honourable Members of this House whose last 
vestige of faith in the present administration is still lingering, believe the 
statements when they are so solemnly made. Sir, this morning there has 
been a revelation in Delhi, and I submit that'what I am going to bring 
to the notice of this House is entirely relevant to the debate in question. 
Till the morning of the 23rd February, 1926, the interesting contents of the 
second and the third volume of the Indian Jails Committee Deport, 1919-20, 
were carefully concealed from the public. So late as yesterday I wrote 
to the Secretary in the Home Department asking that I may be supplied 
with a copy of the second volume of the Jail Committee's Report, and 
I was answered in these terms: The second volume has not been pub- 
lished/' I need not tell the House wdiether that renlv me nr 

amused me. My answer to that is what has appeared in the Forward 
which was received in Delhi this morning. Naturally I feel great respon- 
sibility for whatever is published in the Forward, The evidence of Lieut- 
enant-Colonel Mulvany, who says that -he had perhaps *'more to do wuth the 
imprisonm.ent of political prisoners than any jail officer in India is at 
last given out; and I asked the Secretary of the Home Depaitoent again 
whether in view of this disclosure, he would not now make available to 
me the official copy, which, though not published, I knew was printed. I 
tell the Honourable the Home Memb^er frankly. Sir, that I would not have 
raised this question unless I had an opportunity of comparing wdrat has 
appeared in a newspaper wu'th the actual official copy, w^hich. I thankfully 
aeknowdeclge, was supplied to me by the courtesy of the Home Member 
this morning. I compared them, and I think my friend the Honourable 
the Home Member is satisfied that the quotations given in the Forward^ 
Towm edition, dated the 23rd February,. 1926, are accurate. There vou have 
the testimony' of a man who had more to do with the imprisonment >f political 
prisoners than any jail officer in India at the time and it is very material 
la -substantiating 'our position,, that, we have 'not the slightest reason to 
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any credence in the ready and confident statements that are made by 
Home Members in various places regarding the good treatment of political 
prisoners.^ I will take the liberty of ■reading somewhat long extracts, for 
I w^ant them to be on the record of the Legislative Assembly so that our ^ 
official Reports, which travel across the seas, may also inform the world 
what a wretched Government we are under. This is what Colonel Muivany 
«ay8 : 

“It is equally known that Government have invariably been able to prove from 
ollicial statements and reports that these complaiiits were groundless. And yet in 
my experience there ■was every reason for complaint. “ 

Here are his credentials : 

“ I have been, Ae says, in charge of one or the other of the Calcutta Jails since 
the very beginning of the anarchical movement and I have had perhaps more to do 
with the imprisonment of political prisoners than any jail officer in India. And I 
'say deliberately and with full consciousness of the serious nature of my statement 
that not only was the confinement to which these men were subjected positively 
inhuman, but that, in fact misleading reports were deliberately submitted to ijie 
ilovernment.^’ 

{Cries of '‘shame."') 

This WS.8 an officer of the Government who had a conscience. 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): An 
Irishman. 

Mr, T. 0. Goswami: He proceeds, unable to persuade the anguish of 
Ms soul into a recognition of expediency : 

“ I feel very strongly on this point and I write under the greatest restraint, for 
I consider that the share I was compelled to accept in this painful business was 
.and is a disgrace which can never be obliterated. And I cannot say less than that 
-my feelings were outraged by the cruelty of the treatment I was ordered and expected 
to carry ^out.“ ’ * ' 

Then, further on. he says that in certain reports he had actually expressed 
Ms opinion — to quote his own words: 

“ that the degree of confinement to which they were subjected was so severe as 
to be liable to injure their health, that the confinement was more stringently solitary 
than any solitary confinement imposed under the Prisons Act or under Jail regulations, — 
both of which were limited strictly to seven days. I submitted this report deliberately 
with intent to force a crisis which must result either in my removal (which I did 
not anticipate) or in some amelioration ot the cruelties I was ordered to inflict.’' 

Cruelties were ordered to be inflicted. Then, Sir, this gallant Colonel, to 
whom I offer my tribute of praise and admiration for his high sense of 
duty, his large humanity and his great courage, has given us copies of 
correspondence which passed between him and his Government. They are 
all in that confidential volume. When he submitted his report regarding 
:the treatment of the political prisoners in his charge to this effect, the 
Inspector General of Prisons, one Coionei W. Buchanan, wrote a letter, 
not in the official form but a letter beginning with "My dear Muivany;" 
ind " My dear Muivany " was asked to " reconsider " his report: 

“ Please reconsider this letter. Remember it has to go to Simla, and it will mnm 
the Olympian wrath.. The degree of solitary confinement is dictated to us by the - 

i,iPolice . . • ^ 

Mr. M. V. Abhyankar (Nagpfiir Division: Non-Muhammadan): Police 

■ Grovernment. ^ 
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• Mr* T, O/GcBwamI: Let me read further on.: . 

** I think you might so far report that the prisoners are in solitary oonfinement and &m 
permitted to exercise daly and that both are cheerfn! and the health of^ neither hw' 
suffered; or words to that effect/' 

The next sentence is in italics .in. the oilieial copy of the Eeport in question,, 
wdiich I \¥as allowed to see for a few minutes: . 

This .repori wiU go to 'Simla/' 

'®erefore.; the Inspector Genera! of Prisons asked. Colonel Mulvanyy who 
'Was in charge of these political prisoners, deliberately to send a false 
report' to the Government of India. In a postscript, this Colonel Buchanan 
actually mote : 

** If YOU agree, cancel ycmr No. 4179 of 24 in your books and substitute new one. — 
W. J. B/'. 

We cannot help feeling that the statements made by this Goyemment 
and on behalf of this Government with regard to the political prisoners are 
from top to bottom always false. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Fimnce Member) : Go on. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: Are you over there not ashamed of this? 

Mr, Chaman Lali (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : He is not. 
He is laughing. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: Are you not ashamed that this took place? It is 
an ugly disclosure. And then with this evidence before the Jail Committee,, 
a white- washing committee, a lying committee, they made the following; 
report, — ^relying, probably, on the secrecy of the minutes of evidence : 

's«r. 

“ These prisoners when in jail are detained in special enclosures or buildings separate 
from all other prisoners. They are granted such indulgence as books, writing 
materials, tobacco, betel and the like, and are not subjected to any more restraint 
than is necessary for their^ safe custody. The arrangements made appear to be satis- 
factory, as satisfactory as is possible in the case of persons "who are confined within a 
jail; and we received no complaints from any State prisoner regarding the treatment 
of the jail authorities.''; 

The Committee which in the face of the evidence of Colonel Mulvany could 
write this, without explaining away that evidence, is a lying committee 
(Loud Applause) ; and the Government which concealed this report from 
one public, and which, while having it all the time in their secret drawers, 
took no steps for the amelioration of the treatment of political prisoners 
is a Government that is for ever condemned. (Applause.) 

I will tell you, Sir, what a British officer thought of the instriietions- 
that were sent to Mm. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Standing Order 24 says that no 
speech during the debate shall exceed 15 minutes in duration. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall : May I point out, Sir, that on th§ last occasi<m wheir 
we moved a motion for adjournment and when yojir predecessor was in 
yo'ur^ place, he did allow us extra -time in matter like this. I would 
.request yoi5 to allow a little' more tinae.,. 
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Mr^ President : Honourable Members must realise tbat if they are ■ 
anxious to finish the discussion of this motion by 6 o’eloci, they must put’:' 
a restraint on themselves. I will not allow a minute longer than the- 
prescribed time ^ 

:M T, 0., doswami: Do I understand,^ Sir, that I have entirely exhaust- ' 

ed my time? 

Mr, President:* The Honourable Member has. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I take 
the earlist possible opportunity of speaking to meet this motion as far as • 
I can. I regret that the Honourable Member has not attempted to develop 
the point on which he has brought this motion, namely, the hunger-strike 
in the jails of Mandalay. In fact, I have not yet ascertained what his - 
point in regard to that was. As regards the evidence which he has 
read out, said to have been given by Colonel Mulvany, he is perfectly 
correct and I lent him the book in order that he might satisfy himself of 
the fact that Colonel Mulvany did make those statements. They were 
made in the year 1915. They were made in England to the Jiail Committee. 
He was then a retired officer and appeared before the Committee by whom 
he was examined, and his examination is not without interest. The rem-arks - 
that my Honourable friend has been quoting are taken from the Written 
Statement which Colonel Mulvany submitted before tlie Jail Committee. 

These events took place, as I have said, in the year 1915. {An Honourable ■ 
Member: '‘The same Government prevailed.”) And I trust will prevail 
for many years to come. {An Honourable Member: *‘We hope 
These events took place in the year 1915. The evidence was given before- 
the J ail Committee who had opportunity of testing the value of the evidence. 
They saw the man and were able to question him. I think it is unreason-, 
able to expect me in the short notice that has been given me of this motion 
to be able to examine the papers and see what I have on record of events 
that took place eleven years ago. That, however, is not really essential 
to my argument. The Jail Committee who examined Colonel Mulvany and 
had their evidence before him came to certain conclusions with regard to 
* State prisoners. I think my Honourable friend read them out, therefore I 
will not detain the House beyond reading out the last sentence which is as ■ 
follows : 

“The arrangements made appeared us to be as satisfactory as is possible m 
the case of persons who have to be confined within a jail, and^ we received no complaints 
from any State prisoner regarding his treatment by the jail authorities. In many 
cases facilities have been provided to enable prisoners of this class to play badminton 
or lawn tennis,” 

Now in regard to that Jail Committee, some of the Members of which 
this House might say were Indian officials and prejudiced, there was an 
English officer included in it who was a man of great experience and know- 
ledge of jails, who was not in the least likely to be misled by any repre- 
sentations from this Government. I refer to Mr. Mitchell-Innes a dis- 
tinguished English official of considerable experience of jails. On that point 
they did not accept Colonel Mulvany 's evidence. They did not support it, 
and in spite of my Honourable friend's criticisxm as to the nature of the 
Committee which lie characterised in rather stronger language, than is 
usual in debates, there is nothing lyhatever in his contention on that point. 
Moreover, Colonel Mulvany did say something more. My •Honourable 
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frii'ini n Hil ijin. only a cenain part of Colonel ilulvaiiy's remarks. He did 
nut read out this. He said: 

llif^ arraii|^eiK«>rits made for their suppuil are. iii my uphiion. to flit* 

’Supply of tlieir' v.-.iiita amjrding to their rajik in life. Ai least every wish ^expressed 
lias up till now heeii gratilieil and iRah express theniseive.s satisfied witli their 
I'tteiit in jaiL*' 

Mr. T. C. G-oswami: Tliat is the Keport -wliieh was to be siibstitntcd. 
The Muntjurable ]^leuiber had better refer to his own* book. That was 
the report he was asked to substitute. 

The HoaonraWe Sir Alexander Mnddiman: That is the opinion given in 
uiiiiiig by Colonel Hiiivaiiy. (/i?i Honourable Member: ‘*Yes, which he 
tvas urdered to substitute.'*) 

Xr^w, the liext point I have to make is that su|>posing the facts put 
forward are true, tiiat Colonel ]Huivany's contentions are correct, then 
what follows? It follow's that at the -time the Jail Committee reported, 
iuiproveiiients had been made in the system, and the inhuman treatment — 
if such treatment took place, which I deny — had been removed, therefore 
whichever way you take it, the evidence did result in the better treatment 
of political prisoners, and no one is better pleased than I »am at the result. 
But I am not on that point at all. 1 say that at the^ time this Jail 
Committee Beport was published their treatment was good. 

Xow passing from that rather dead issue I come to the live issue cf 
the present treatment of the prisoners in ]\'Iandalay Jail. As I informed 
my Honourable friend I had very little notice of this motion, and I 'at 
once telegraphed the Burma Government for a report and also the -Bengal 
Government. I have not received a reply from Bengal but I have received 
a report from Burma, but not in regard to po’nts of detail. I have at 
present pending before me from these political detenus a petition in which 
they make certain requests. That was under my consideration long before 
the present motion was brought, I have wr'tten to inquire for ihe fads 
and for certnin details; but there is no suggestion in the petition about 
ill-treatment. They have asked for certain extra payments in revard 
to various things but the petition does not suggest that the prsone's are ^ 
being ill-treated. It is a carefully worded and carefully drawn up doemnent 
and I suggest to the Hiouse for their considerat’en that if the pelilion as 
received contained no allegations of ill-treament it is merely because th(’ra 
were no allegations to make. As I said, that petition is under my o.rn- 
sideration and I am awaiting a full report from the Government, It will 
be dealt with and will receive due and even svmpathetic consideration {An 
Honourable Member: ''What is the report from the Burma Governinent?. 
May we know what it is about?’*) No you mav not. I am not in a 
position to give the House half facts. My Honourable friend poshes his 
intervention too far. 

Mr, M. Y. Abhyanfear: I have evidence here that theiT letters are inter- 
cepted. 

Mr. Chaman Lall: What does the remark of the Honourable the Home 

'Member mean? 

The Honourable Sir Alexmder MuddiiHan: As ^nr as T can see. the only 
question in the petition was one of financial aid " r of -necessary expencTture. 
No allegations were made of ill-treatment. Tliey say they want a little 
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more money for certain purposes. I have, seen many demands from these 
persons who may have asked for a little more than is needed. But we are 
. not here to provide for expenditure on a luxurious scale. We are to provide 
for expenditure on a reasonahie and proper scale, and undoubtedly some of 
the demands are on a very high scale. 

Apart from what I have said on the subject of the Jails Committee's 
Kepoi’t, this question of political prisoners has been very much before the 
Government of Indfei. We have from time to time issued rules regarding 
.their treatment and I may explain to the House that copies of these rules 
are sent to every Local Government where these prisoners are confined, and 
-therefore they must be in the hands of the Government of Burma. They 
were really drawn up with the object of seeing that they got reasonable 
•exercise, games, newspapers and books. They are not, however, supplied 
with the Forward, (Laughter.) I see now that they are also supplied with 
confidential documents such as the Jails Committee’s Eeport, and I am 
surprised to find that they have had access to Volume III which is not avail- 
able to the public. How they gob that document I am quite unable at 
this moment to say. 


On the question of Colonel Mulvany, I have made it perfectly plain to 
the House what was his story in 1915; that his statements were not 
•accepted; that CcJonel Mulvany, if he effected any improvements, did good 
work, and as regards allegations of ill-treatment, there were no such allega- 
tions. There are gentlemen in this House who have been prisoners under 
Eegulafcion III. Will they get up and say whether they received ill- 
treatment? 


Pandit Shamlal Ifeliru (Meerut Division : Non-Muhammadan Eurai) : 
Sometimes, 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Were you a Eegulation III 
prisoner? 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru: No, but my friends were. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The orders do require that 
they shall have facilities in various ways for rendering their confinement 
•as little irksome as possible having regard to the fact thaf they are confined. 
I have never minimised to the House that to confine a man ’s a very serious 
thing, but in spite of the charges which have, been brought against us, I 
repeat that we do treat these men in a humane manner 

Mr* T. 0. €l-oswaini: Question. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Question, it may be; it is a 
•question for the House to consMer. So far there has been nothing said 
which can lead me to suppose that the cause of this hunger-strike is other 
•than I have stated. Is it because we are discussing whether they shout'd 
get a few rupees more? What is it? 

Mr. T. 0. G-^wami: I suppose, I have The right of a reply. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am placed in that position 

.^j. j: : — when it is almost impossible 

fid it is imposs’hle eqtially fOr 
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matter which should not have been raised on the adjournment. I have 
nothing more tO'sayh 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Sir, it is very difficult to speak with restraint on a sub- 
ject like this and I can well excuse the w'armth that was iiiti:oduced into 
this discussion by my friend Mr. Goswami. 'Here we are dealing 
with the case of a man amongst others, whom we consider to be one of 
the finest flowers of Indian Nationalism ; Whose character we consider to 
be one of the highest we can imagine, whose charrties and benefactions 
extended to a very large number of people at the time he was arrested. 
We on this side of the House consider Subhas Chandra Bose to be in- 
capable of doing anything mean or dishonest. When a man of that 
character and that kind resorts to hunger-strike w’e are bound to assume 
that there must be serious causes at the bottom of the hunger-strike, 
which have forced him to take that step. 

Sir, I have been a prisoner under Eegulation III of 1818 . I have 
been a prisoner as a convict too, and I knowr how serious a thing a hunger- 
strike is. I have seen persons who had resorted to hunger-strike becom- 
ing almost mad and insane, and as long as I was in jail, I did my very best 
to prevent my compatriots from resorting to hunger-strike at ail. People 
do not resort to hunger-strike under ordinary circumstances or as an 
ordinary means of having their pdevances redressed. It is only in extreme' 
cases when they find that the treatment they are subjected to is unbearable 
and intolerable that they resort to hunger-strike. And if a man of the culture- 
and character of Subhas Chandra Bose can resort to hunger-strike, are 
absolutely safe in presuming that there must be yevy serious grounds whicK- 
have led him to take that serious step. Unfortunately on this side of the 
House we are not in possession of all those facts Which have led him to take 
that step. Sir, you must also remember that political prisoners are not 
quite free — neither prisoners imprisoned under Eegulation III of 1818 nor 
even convicts — to c'^mmunicate their grievances . to their relatives and 
friends. A great deal of secrecy is preserved about the treatment of 
prisoner's in jails as well as in other places where prisoners under Eegula- 
tion III of 1818 are confined; and therefore if no facts have been com- 
■ municated by them wdiicii we could place before this House, I am not 
prepared to believe that no facts exist and that there is no justifieatiorr 
for that step. At the same time I quite understand the difficulty of the 
Home Member too. He has challenged me to state if I was treated in- 
humanly. I am generally reluctant to relate my personal experiences, 
hut challenged as I am by the Home Member, I feel I must make a 
departure in this ease. I will relate a few incidents before this House, 
in order to enable them to judge how political prisoners are treated at 
times. Of course, I don’t know about the present rules, but evidently 
those rules have not improved things very much. They might have done 
so in certain respects and they might not have done so in certain others. 

’ Speaking of the question of inhuman treatment or maltreatment, it must 
be understood that it varies. Much depends on individual prisoners and 
individual jailers. Some jailers and superintendents are very good and 
they give no reason for any complaint to political or other prisoners. 
Others are not so good. Some prisoners can put up with any kind of ill 
treatment and bear their grievances very patiently; some cannot. It all 
depends upon the aftitude taken by the prisoner and - the jailer. And 
^therefore . no ' general conclusions can be deauced from one statement 
4 >tiier in a xn^tter of this kind. But in my ^judgment the very fact 
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of a man being imprisoned under Eegulation III oi 1818, is inbumail^ 
absolutely inbuman. It places him at a great disadvantage witb. all those 
who come in contact with him as bis jailers or as bis guards. The ‘verj' , 
fact of bis being imprisoned under Eegulation III of 1818 without being 
given the opportunity of explaining his conduct, without any trial or de»^ 
fence, dubs him as a very dangerous prisoner; and as such certain jailers 
and superintendents are inclined to think thai) they must use every pos- 
sible precaution against that man communicating with the outside world 
or against that man even tolerably enjoying his life in jail, as some of the 
superintendents are apt to look upon it. So they put all kinds of diffi- 
culties in the way of the prisoners and consider that any treatment iS- 
good for him. Now, Sir, let us first dispose of the present trouble. Thoughi 
I am not in possession of all the facts, but judging from questions put in 
the Legislative Council of Bengal by various Members about the treat- 
ment of those prisoners in Burma, * I have no hesitation in saying that 
there must be certain serious causes which have led a prisoner of Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s character to resort to hunger-strike. 

Coming to my own humble experiences, it is rather unpleasant- to 
.speak of one’s own case in this connection, but as I have been challenged to 
do so, I will make a few statements. First of all, Sir, I want to inform 
the Honourable the Home Member that for six months, the period of my. 
incarceration in* Mandalay, I was not allowed a single newspaper or any 
other periodical. I ask this House or any civilised Government, whether 
to deprive a man of my status and position in life, of my habits, of news- 
pape.rs or magazines for six months, is inhuman or not. Secondly during 
the whole period of my confinement T was not allow’^ed to see any of my 
relatives, in spite of applications made by them both to the Government 
of the Punjab and the Government of Burma. I ask the Members on 
the other side to say whether this 'was inhuman or not. Even ordinary 
prisoners, ordinary convicts, are allowed the privilege of having visitors, 
but in my ease the application made by my brother, a pleader, was 
refused. He was not allowed to come to Burma to see me. Then, Sir,- 
my food arrangements were put in charge of the butler of the Superin- 
tendent. That Superintendent at first seemed to me to be a very kindly 
disposed man, but he soon changed his manners, possibly under instruc- 
tions of some one else. The first day he allowed me a book to learn the 
Burmese language, but after three or four days he came to m-e and said, 
'*1 am sorry I cannot allow you to learn the Burmese laneuage.” (Laughter.) 
That must have been done under instructions. He did not do it on his 
own idea. At times he appeared to be kind and at times cruel; not that 
lie actually beat me, but he treated me like a school boy and insulted me 
as often as he could. He put my food arrangements in charge of his 
butler, and w^oulcl you believe it, one day wdren ' the vegetables were 
rotten and bad, I did not eat them, and the Superintendent actually came 
to me without any coat or waist coat, in his sleeves, and rebuked me and 
threatened me with dire consequences if X ever again refused to eat the 
food given to me. On another day, I put him a question as to whether 
the Government of India were sBll at Simla, because I was . entertaining 
some hope of being released, by the Government, of India before they left 
Simla. He simply came down, on me. How dare I ask him such a ques- 
tion. Weil, I put up with all that without making a complaint to. any 
one because I have made it a rule of my life not to complain of .things 
like that. I take th^ as a pa^t of the day*s work. But' because I made 
no complaint and informed no one, it does not follow that« I was not 
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treated improperly or jiiliumaniy. I will just tell, you, .o^ae .more f ■many 
story showing how . political prisoners are guarded and' treated. One day 
at about five o'clock in the morning, I w^as sitting up in bed and soiii-e 
Bikli passing along the road running by my bungalow was reciting. the Jap]i 
Sahib, which is their religious prayer. My guard consisted of Burmese 
and Europeans ; no Hindus or Muhammadans were allowed to approach 
Illy bungalow or to be a part of my guard lest I might speak wdth them 
lor a minute or two. By the by, was that humane? The object was 
to shut me out of all association with my fellow men — ^wdth men whose 
^language I could speak and understand. So when the Sikh Jat passed 
by my bungalow reciting his Japji rather loud, the European sergeant m 
charge who could not understand the language of Japji, came to me and 
asked me why I was talking to him. When I told him that I ’was n^^t 
talking to him at ail, he became very threatening and rebuked me 
severely* I reported this incident next day to the Superintendent, but 
he passed it off as if it was nothing. Instances of that kind can be multi- 
plied by tens and twenties and I may tell the Honourable Member tint 
.however good his own intentions or the intentions of his Government may 
,be, there are subordinates who twist those intentions into something else, 
who presume from the very nature of the fact that a man is imprisoned 
under Eegulation III of 1818 that he must be a dangerous man and 'is 
not entitled to courteous treatment. They care not either for your in- 
. tentions or fur the position or the comfort of the prisoner. My friend Mr. 

. Bipin Chandra Pal was saying something about my walks. I wish 
~ he had had the privilege of hav,ing those w^alks. Every time 
I went out for a walk I was accompanied by a guard of two constables 
and one European sergeant, all with loaded revolvers. If any Indian saw 
me on the road and had the courtesy to salaam me, as many did, they"' 
were punished, sometimes they were severely dealt with even before my 
eyes. On that account those w^alks were at times a regular torture i.o 
me. Sir, I feel I must stop the recitation of the wrongs done to me during 
my confinement. The few incidents among many more of the kind, related 
by me, are quite enough for the purposes of the challenge given to me by 
the Honourable the Home Member. Now I leave it to the Honourable Mem- 
bers on the other side to imagine the feelings of an educated man placed 
. in that situation. 

So, I would beg of the Honourable Members on the other side not to 
presume that these men, who are all men of culture and education and 
position, could have gone on hunger-strike for some petty or trivial 
reasons. We cannot of course give them all the facts, under the circum- 
stances and at this distance. It is for the Home Member to make inquiries, 
and I am perfectly certain that he will make an inquiry. I have no doubt 
about that. He has said so himself. He said that he was in communi- 
cation with the Government of Burma. But at the same time all that 
we wish to do is to draw the attention of the country to the serious state 
of things that exists in Mandalay jail in regard to these prisoners. And 
also to show, as we have been pointing out from time to time, that as 
long as this Eegulation IH of 1818 remains on the Btatute-'Korvk, it will 
be a constant source of irritation to the whole population of India, to 
people who are arrested under it, to their friends, and to the general public. 

For these reasons, Sir, I suppeart the mot^n made by my Honourable 
Mr.' Goswami. # 

, Members: I move that the question he now put. 
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Tlie Hoaoiirable Sir Oliairles Innes (Member for Gommerce and Bail- 
ways): Sir, I desire to congratulate my Honourable friend on the modera- 
tion of his speech. But he accused the Goyernment of inhuman treat- 
ment in regard to political prisoners. I think, Sir, that my Honourable 
friend will admit that we were not altogether inhuman towards him. 

I reniembei', Sir, not very long ago being consulted by my Honourable 
friend, the then Home Member (Sir Malcolm Hailey), about the release 
of Lala Lajpat Kai.* My Honourable friend at that time, we were informed, 
was suffering from a very severe disease, and I am sure, Sir, that I have 
all my friends behind with me when I say that I congratulate the Honour- 
able Member and the House on his recover}^ from that disease. (Applause.) 
Sir, I am also obliged both to Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal and Lala Lajpat 
Kai for having brought this debate down to the real facts. We are not, 
Sir, discussing this letter of Colonel Mulvany. What we are discussing 
is the question of this hunger-strike of these prisoners in the Mandalay 
Jail. Now', Sir, I think that I can fairly state that my Honourable friends 
opposite are in exactly the same difficulty as my friend, the Home Member, 
who said that he was in a difficulty in replying to this debate because he 
had not the information. I think that Lala Lajpat Pal and all other 
Honourable Members opposite are in exactly the same difficulty. What 
do we know about the facts of this hunger-strike? We are told that these 
political prisoners have been ill-treated. There is not one word of evidence 
to corroborate that. 

An Honourable Member: We have the fact of the hunger-strike. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: True we have also their own state- 
ments. The only thing that we know is that they are in dispute with 
the Burma Government over allowances for the cost of certain festivals. 
All that my Honourable friend Lala Lajpat Eai could say was that we 
must assume that tnere was some serious cause for this hunger-strike. 
Surely, Sir, the obvious thing to do would have been to wait till my 
Honourable friend could have found out the cause of the strike, and 
my Honourable friends opposite might have. done the same. Then Lala 
Lajpat Bai gave certain of his own experiences when he was in detention 
in Mandalay, I think about 1907. That. Sir, is 19 years ago, if my arith- 
metic is correct, and I think that we can claim on this side of the House 
that we have made very real ‘improvements in our treatment of these 
political prisoners. Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal also made certain statements. 
One of his complaints was that these prisoners are not allowed to go to the 
cinema. I am quite prepared to admit that they are not allowed to go 
to the cinema, but I find that they are allowed to play chess, cards and 
even dice, and I find also, and I am sure this will interest Honourable 
Members, that they are allowed the use of the charka and to play bad- 
minton. Lala Lajpat Bai when he was in jail complained that he was not 
allowed newspapers. I have here a list of the nev/spapers which such 
prisoners may he allowed to subscribe to. **kny magazine published in 
Great Britain’', and there is a list of 16 or 17 magazines and periodicals 
to which these political prisoners are allowed to subscribe. 

An Honourable Member: Why don't you supply ihe Forward newspaper 
to the political priaoners? ^ 

,'Wi 0 Honourable Sir Charles inneS'Llf fhe-' Honourable, Member likes to 
know what the newspapers are, I am quite prepared to read emt the list. 
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' 'Mr/'BIpitt' Olimdra' Pal: little point. I did not suggest 
that they should be allowed to go to the cinema, but I suggested that 
they ought to have other means of enjoying themselves and enjoying life. 

‘ The Honourable Sir. Charles Innes: I am rather fond of cinemas myself, 
and I can quite appreciate the political prisoners’ deprivation of it, but 
1 quite understand the Honourable Member’s point, and I was tiying to 
inake it plain to the House that though they are not allowed to enjoy 
that particular diversion, we make it our business to provide them with 
certain games, among which, as I say, there are chess, cards, badminton, 
the charka, etc., and that we have in the last few years made very real 
improvements. The whole question, Sir, comes round to this. These 
gentlemen have gone on hunger-strike. We do not know why. All we 
Jmow is that there is a dispute about certain expenses on certain festivals. 
There is no Jot or tittle of evidence to show any ill-treatment, and I 
suggest that this House, instead of moving what is a vote of censure, as 
this motion for adjournment will be, if carried, should drop the matter 
until we have made our inquiries and found out what the real trouble is. 

I emphasize my point that the Honourable Members opposite have no 
specific evidence to bring forward in support of the allegation of ill- 
treatment, and all that they could say is that because there is a hunger- 
strike, there must be some serious cause at work. We know from the 
history of political prisoners all over the world that a hunger-strike is a 
device in order to bring trouble to the Executive. As far as we know, 
the only cause here is this dispute about allowances, and I submit that 
there is no reason why this House should pass this motion on that 
ground. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr, T. 0, Goswami: I thank you, Sir, for allowing me to reply. I will 
make a very short reply, because it is really a cruelty, perhaps an act of 
inhumanity (since we have been condemning acts of inliumanity), that I 
am perpetrating on the Home Member, who not only confessed that he 
was unprepared but evidently showed that he had absolutely no prepara- 
tion and no case at all. He asked me,^ why did I raise this question 
when I did not have all the facts of the situation? And his colleague, the 
Honourable Sir Charles Innes went further and said that I had no definite 
evidence. Now I want to ask, how am I to know, or how is any 
Member here to know, definitely what is happening inside the barred and 
bolted gates of the jail in far away Mandalay. This motion is raised at 
least 4 or 5 days after the hunger-strike was commenced. It is for the 
■ Home Member to give us definite news. Tbe news that there was a 
hunger-strike in Mandalay Jail came on 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: It may be over by now. 

Mr, T. 0. Goswami: The Home Member was at liberty to tell us that, 
if it was true ; and I think the Honourable the Commerce Member will at 
least give me the credit for having done one thing. The first time I 
heard about this incident, I placed the telegram, which contained 
other things of a private character, at the disposal ^of the Home Member 
early yesterday morning, and I said to him that I was not going to move 
for an adfournment that day , . / , v 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; That, Sir. is perfectly true, 
•and I returned the telegram after I had used it and I did not use his 

firivate ' ilifom 

Mr. T.' 0. Goswami: Quite "SO. I frankly came to Mm, and asked him, ^ 
to ascertain the facts. Certainly he could have sent a clear the line 
telegram to Burma,, as the G-ovemment can always do; and during the 
last thirty hours the Home Member had ample oppoxtunity of hearing 
from them . . . . . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have had a reply, Sir, but 
I ‘Wanted a full reply. 

:Mr. T. 0. Goswami: But you have not disclosed the reply. Is it so 
damaging? What I wash to sa-y is that both the Home Member and 
the Commerce Member w’-ere relying on the petition of the detenus, dated 
the 2nd B’ebruary, 1926, which no doubt related only to the dispute about 
the Puja allowances. But they omitted to tell us that even as late as 
January 16th last — •! have got a copy of the petition of that date — these 
prisoners petitioned the Government at Mandalay pointing out various 
ineonveniences un^ier which they suffered; and the Saraswati Puja incident 
was mentioned only as one of them. They pointed out that While the 
Jail Committee repoiijed — the I’eport which I have consigned here to 
the floor, and there let it lay! — -that these political prisonex's are to be 
subjected to no iiiore resti*aint than is necessary for their safe custody, 
that rule which is also enjoined by Begulation III, w^hicb. is a Statute, 
that rule is frequently violated. 

Then, Sir, as regards Colonel Mulvany's evidence, the Home Meixxber 
said that that evidence was rejected; but in the report of the Jail Com- 
mittee, that Committee never took the trouble to discuss Colonel Mulvany's 
evidence. That is a seiious point. Colonel Mulvaiiy was responsible for 
looking after more internees than probably any other officer in his time; 
and the statement came from an authoxlty so high as that ; and the Com- 
mittee, we are told, dismissed that evidence. It was certainly due not only 
to'«Colonel Mulvany, it was due to themselves and due to the public that 
they should have discussed that evidence, and said why that evidence was 
dismissed. Besides, certain letters passed between Colonel Mulvany and 
the then Inspector General of Prisons, which were published. If they were 
false, as I cannot believe that they w'ere, the Conxmittee ought to have 
stated that on investigation Coloxiel Mulvany’s evidence was found to be 
untime. Then, Sir, the Home Member quoted, and that was, the most 
'ourioixs, most amusing, part of his speech — I mean no personal disrespect — 
he quoted from the repox*t which was actually substituted xmder orders and 
?under protest by Colonel Mulvany. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: L was a little afraid that I 
made a mistake, but i observe that the paragraph that appears in both 
letters is in exactly the same terms. 

Mr. L, Gr^am (Secretary, Legislative Depaxdment) : Bead paragraph 

'O- . • .s. , 

'" 'Mr. T. 0. G-(®wa]&: Bead Ijs letfer of protest, Confidefltial D. 0. 
INo. 4179 (a), which Is n© long®: (oonfidential. ' • 
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I think, before the Committee had any right to ‘hiisbelie¥e’' the evidence 
of Coionei Muivany, it was their duty to say plainly that they regarded 
him as a liar; and if the Honourable the Home Member, who has, I under* 
stand, no personal experience of dealing with internees and who was not 
a jaii official in Coionei Muivany 's time or at any subsequent time, and, so, 
could not claim personal experience,— I say, if he is prepared to state that 
this responsible official of Government, to whose high character and 
courage I again pay a tribute, was a liar, he is welcome to do so. Mean- 
while Colonel Muivany 's evidence is there. 

finish with one observation, and that is this. You detain 
people without even framing charges against them. Even that barbarous 
Eegulation HI which dates from a barbarous and lawless time,- — even that 
provides that nothing should be done to the State prisoners except to see- 
that they are safely under control, that no personal inconveniences should 
be caused. Knowing the present temper of the Bengal Government, which 
I greatly deplore, it is our fear that persons in authority in that province, 
persons, some of wffiom suffer, if, 1 am permitted to borrow a phrase from 
modem Psychology, from an ‘'inferiority complex,*' — persons wffio have 
been exasperated by the political movement, the perfectly lawful and consti- 
tutional political movement in Bengal, — have resorted to punitive and vin- 
dictive methods. Nothing convincing has ever been said ‘on behalf of the 
Government to dispel the impression, which I repeat and which I believe 
in, that Government in Bengal have used this Eegulation III and the- 
Ordinance for vindictive purposes. Colonel Muivany has said that the treat- 
ment sometimes meted out w-as “such as tc drive any sensitive man insane*’. 
We know actually from the condition of some of the internees that they 
have become physical wrecks, that they have become nervous, and that 
some of them have become absolutely useless for further w^ork. T must 
protest, again, on behalf of my friends behind me, against the inhuman 
treatment, which I assert with confidence, and about w^hieh Government 
have persistently shown such callous indifference. 

The Honoiirahle Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, the main point I had 
to make I w^as able to make by an interruption. In my first speech I was- 
a little afraid I might have made a slip in quoting from the first letter. 
The sentence appears in both letters and my point was a perfectly good one. 
It is one of the things that one is doubtful of wffien speaking, not being* 
like my Honourable friend a polished and accomplished orator. 

Now, Sir, a good deal has been said, but I have not heard one single 
Member get up and say that any brutality is showm, any corporal brutality 
is shown. There have been charges that we have denied prisoners mental, 
pabtilum, and I admit that that may amount in certain circumstances to a 
very serious deprivation. Perhaps to a man fond of literature, like my friend* 
opposite, it IS a more painful thing than an actual blow. My Honourable 
friend Sir Charles Innes has answered that objection by pointing out that 
the ‘detenues can choose from a large list of magazines, but he forgot to add, 
no doubt through oversight, that a paper that is w^ell known in this House,' 
the Bengalee, is available to them. I may also point out that the- 
Bnglinhman and the Statesman are also available. 

llr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Eohilktmd' and Kumaon Dmsions;: Non-lTnhnTO^ 
niadan Bu^al) : That is poison t«> pefiticaJ prisoners.. 
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The HonoiiraWe Sir Alexander Mnddiman : Poison? My Honourable - 
friend's opinion is different to mine as to suitable mental pabulum 
for political prisoners. I am not, Sir, prepared to go into the 
respectiYn suitability of the various newspapers that circulate in India ^ 
as to whether or not they are good pabulum for political prisoners. One 
point, at any rate one grievance under which my friend opposite suffered, 
has been remedied.. Then, Sir, the point has been made and very carefully 
made by my Honourable colleague — and I am much obliged to him for- 
maldng it; it was not open to me to make in detail as no case had then 
been developed — my colleague pointed out and pointed out with force that 
as far as we know the hunger-strike is due to the dispute as to certain" 
allowances. That is the point that wms raised in a petition which is now 
pending before me and on which I have asked for further information. I 
do not think that on that the House has made oxit any case for the adjourn-' 
ment. The main proposition which lies behind this motion is that prisoners 
in these days are being treated wdth inhumanity. I deny it, I deny it with 
all the force at my command. It is impossible — and here I agree with my 
Honourable friend Lala Lajpat Bai— it is impossible for any Government 
to be sure that all subordinates are behaving properly. Indeed it is not 
only in jails but in other parts of India that rudeness and incivility are 
experienced. It is a matter in our oxvn common knowledge, equally in your- 
own and mine. I say on the broad issues nothing has been established 
against Government and the House ought to support Government in this ■ 
matter. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

** That the Assembly do now adjonm.’* 

The motion was adopted by 57 votes against 40. 


Mondap, 1st March, 1926. 

HUNGEB-STBIKE OF THE BENGAL STATE PEISONEBS IN THE 
MANDALAY AND IN8EIN JAILS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman (Home Member): Sir, with 
your permission I desire to make a statement which I should have made this 
morning in answer to a short notice question of which I had consented to 
ivaive notice. It was from Mr. Goswami; but I understand that my 
Honourable friend had not obtained your pennissiqn, Sir, to put that ques- 
tion, therefore it is not open to him to do so. As the matter is of consider- 
able interest to the House, I desire, with your permission, to give the House 
some information on the subject. Have I your permission, Sir? (On Mr. 
President assenting, the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman proceeded.) 

It relates to the hunger-strike of the State prisoners in the Mandalay 
and Insein Jails. The hunger-strike of the State prisoners in the Mandalay 
Jail began on the 18th February, and of those in the Insein Jail on tha 
22nd February. 

The grounds assigned by the prisoners for the strike are as follows ; 

At the time of tlie Durg% Puja represented to the Superin* 

tendent of the Jail at iViandalay that the Government of Bengal always mad# 
grants for the celebration of religions festivals. This was not, a matter 
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' of -fact, correct. EeasoBable facilities ^lia¥e ■ always beeB allowed for the 
celebration of religious festivals, but the grant of substantial sums of money 
IS clearly another matter. The Superintendent, however, believing the 
representation to be true, advanced sums aggregating Es. 500 on the under- 
'Standing that the amounts would be repaid if sanction was not accorded. 
The grant was not sanctioned, but as the money had already been expended, 
its recovery has been waived. The prisoners renewed their demands for 
grants in connection with the Saraswati and Holi festivals and the reason 
alleged for the strike is that these grants were not sanctioned. No aliega- 
*tion of ill-treatment whatever has been made and the representations received 
apart from what I have already explained relate solely to allowances. The 
prisoners have been treated throughout with great consideration by the 
'jail authorities and periodical reports show that their health is good and 
their comforts well looked after. Of course they are not in as good eondi- 
:Mon after going on hunger-strike as they were before. 

The information which I give you I had not in this complete form when 
the motion for adjournment w'as before the House. I only received it on 
the 27th February . The first intimation I had of the hunger-strike was on 
“the 24th February in a telegram from the Government of Burma. This 
•statement is in effect the reply which I should have given had I been put 
the question this morning. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
May I ask my Honourable friend, the Home Member, whether he has 
received any intimation as to the present state of health actually of , the 
hunger-strikers; and may I also ask whether, in view of the statement 
which he has made to this House, for which I thank him on behalf of the 
House, the grievances were simply in connection with the religious festivals, 
and why, in that case, if those grievances had been redressed, is it that 
‘.the hunger-strikers are still continuing on hunger-str 05 :e? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My answer to the first part 
'of the question is that I am aware that people who hunger-strike are not 
in particularly good condition. They are being medically attended to. I 
may make it plain to the House that Government have not the slightest 
intention of yielding to the hunger-strikers. As regards why they are still 
liimger-striking, it is not a fact that these grants were always made for the 
celebration of religious festivals. It is a fact that the Bs. 500 were written 
off. The question of grants for these religious festivals so far as it concerns 
the Bengal Ctiminal Law Amendment prisoners is under the law a question 
Tor the Bengal Government, but it is also true that among these State 
prisoners there are three Eegulation III people, with whom I am concerned. 
^On receipt of their petition — ^I first heard of it in a letter from the Bengal 
Government dated the 9th February, — ^I wrote and asked whether allov/ances 
had been given in the past; if so, what allowances were granted: and 
whether the present allowances were sufficient. I have not had a reply to 
that letter.. As regards the petition from the Eegulation III people, the 
petition, therefore, is still under the consideration of the Government of 
India. 

Mr. T, 0. Go^wami: I wanted to ask Sir Alexander Muddiman, and may 
ask him again, that inasmuch as he definitely stated that the hxmger-sirikerif 
' referred to no other grievance in their petitions to Gove:^ment except that 
arising out of expenses for the Eujasi whether, aft^r that amount waa 
^vanced to them and was written off, their grievances were not completely 
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. ■ Tlie HoBoiiraMe Sir Alexander Muddiman: No. They said that not only ' 
should the Bs. 500 be written oS but that grants should be made to make 
up for what they had paid themselves. 

Mr. T. :€. G-oswami: Is it not a fact that, on the 16th January, last, these;. 
State prisoners petitioned the Government of Burma alleging ill-treatment 
of various kinds, and that as an instance of ill-treatment they mentioned 
i*he fact of not receiving allowances for performing their religious rites? 
They mentioned many other things; and considering that their petition, 
dated 2nd February, to which the Honourable the Home Member made re- 
ference in this House, dealt only with the question of the Pujas, does not 
the Home Member think that he ought to take the petitions of the 16th 
January, and the 2nd February, together and treat all the grievances men- 
tioned in the petition of 16th January, as genuine grievances or grievances 
which ought to be investigated by the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I can only say to that that 
I have received an assurance from the Government of Buima on the 27tli 
F'ebruarvfV that no allegation of ill-treatment has ever been made. 

Mr. T. C. Gc-swami: Not even in the petition of 16th January? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Not in the petition I have 
received, and I have the assurance of the Government of Burma as 1 have 
.already stated. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: May I ask the Home Member to inquire from the 
Burma Government about tlie petition of the 16th January, of which I had 
a co])y on the day 1 moved the adjournment of the Flouse? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: If the Honourable Member 
will give me. a copy of the petition I will send it to the Burma Government 
nnd ask for their ivniarks. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non' Muham- 
madan Eural) : May I inquire whether the Honourable the Home Member 
will not consider it worth his while to dissuade these prisoners from resorting 
to strikes luiving regard to the fact that he lias already looked into their 
•grievance's, some of which lie has redi’essed? 

The Honourable Six Alexander Muddiman: I should be very happy to 
be able to persuade these prisoners from a hunger-strike, which can 
onl^> inflict great hardship upon them, and it gives me great pleasure to 
inform this House that Lala Lajpat Bai and Mr. Goswami came to me and 
asked t(i be- allowed to send a telegram dissuading these prisoners from the 
course xvliicb they have adopted. It gave me great pleasure to forward 
that telegram and to direct that it should be communicated to the prisoners. 

Mr. M, K. Acharya (South Arcot cum Ohingieput : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Is it a fact that in the Bengal Legislative Council, when a demand 
was made to take up this matter, it was said that it w^as the concern of 
the Burma Government primarily, and in the Burma Coimoil it was said 
that the Burma Government had nothing to do with it? 

■■ ,„.Th0 Honourable* %,AIelaii4ftf,, Muddiman: I cannot answer .the question 
in that form. I do not know what statement was made in the Bengal 
Council, but the position is perfectly clear. As regards the Bengal Criminal 
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Amendment Law prisoners, the , allowances are tO' be fixed' by that Govem- 
ment. 

Mr. K. 0. Heogy (Dacca Division: ISTon-Muliammadan Enrai): Is the- 
'^Honourable Member aware that more than five months have elapsed sine© 
the State prisoners celebrated their Durga Puj a in Burma 

The Honourable Sir ■ Alexander Muddiman: They , edebrated the Durga- 
Puja at the expense of Government at a cost of Bs. 500. 

Mr, K, 0. Heogy: How is it this matter did not come up before the; 
Government of India for so long? 

- The Honourable Sir Alexander' Muddiman: Why should it come up;’ 
except OB, petition? 

Mr. H. 0. Heogy: Is it not a fact that the State prisoners did submit » 
petition in the first instance to the jail authorities in Burma, and in the 
second instance to the Government of Burma, but hovr is it that none of 
these petitions was fomarded to the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I can only sav that the 
only pjstition on my file is the one I have referred to. The Honourable* 
Member has put a great many questions on the paper and I shall have 
great pleasure in answering them later in as full a vray as possible. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : But T take it 
the position at the present moment is this, the Government are not pre- 
pared to consider any of these grievances of these people on strike? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
must make no such assumption. The only grievance before me is this • 
question of these allowances, and that. I am going into with the Bengal 
Government. 

Mr. Ohaman Lali: Do 1 understand from that statement that the 
Honourable Member wall take expeditious steps to inquire into these 
grievances in order to put an end to them? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The only grievance which I 
have before me is under investigation and I shall give it my early atten- 
tion; but if the Honourable Member thinks that a hunger-strike will have- 
any effect on the decision I shall arrive at, he is in error. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: All I think is that a hunger-strike may have grave 
consequences. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman:As the Honourable Member 
knows, two Honourable Members of this House have endeavoured to 
dissuade these people from hunger-striking. It is no pleasure to me to- 
have people going on a hunger-strike and if there is anything I can do to 
terminate it, I shall be only too glad to do it. 

Mr. T. C. Groswami: May I first of all thank the Home Member for* 
forwarding our telegrarh, which I trust was received by my friend Mr. 
§ubhas Chandra Bose, shortly after it was despatched from here ; and may 
4 , jp the second place, ask the Home Member, since his information uh 
of’ the grievaneeS' or- alleged grievances of these prisoneft*- 
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appears to be so very limited, to inquire into the grievances of these 

.people' and see what he 'can do to -relieve them? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddinian : In so, far as any grievances 
are brought to my notice I shall proceed to do ajl I can to relieve them. 

■ SlBha (Chota Nagpur, Division: Non-Muhammadan):- ' 

■May I suggest to the Honourable Member that, if it is possible, he may 
instruct the jail airfehorities to issue occasionar information to the relations 
oi a.ll the individual prisoners? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member is 
evidently not aware of the rules under which these prisoners are detained. 
They have the power to write twice a week to their families, and they exer- 
.cise it. , • ■ " : 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): May I ask whether the Government of India have not issued 
instructions for giving them funds for the Holi festival? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, Sir, we have not. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: May I know why? 

The Honourable Sir^ Alexander Muddiman: Because, as I have told the 
Honourable Member, as regards allowances for the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Law prisoners it is a matter for the Bengal Government. As 
regards State prisoners, it is undoubtedly a matter for mo, hut, as 'we treat 
these men alike, we must adopt a common course of action, which I am 
.now discussing with the Bengal Government. 


Monday^ 15th February, 1926, 

^ COMMENTS IN A NEWSPAPEE EBFLECTING ON THE 
IMPAETIALITY OF THE OHAIE. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, before 
we proceed with the further consideration of this Bill I desire, with your 
permission, to make a few observations regarding a misunderstanding with 
regard to Uie progress of the Bill on the last date. During the division, 
Sir, I told you that I was not anxious to proceed with the further business 
•on the agenda. This, doubtless, misled you into the view that I did not 
wish to make a further motion on the Bill then under consideration. I 
will not conceal from the House that I should have been glad to have made 
the other motions that stood in my name with regard to the Bill as I re« 
:.garded them as entirely formal (and I have no doubt that the House to- 
day will take the same view) after the discussion we had on that day. But 
I want to make it perfectly clear that if there was any misunderstanding, 
I was to blame for it, and I make no complaint at all on account of the 
procedure adopted by the Chair which was due to a misunderstand.ing. I 
may tell the House that I have read certain observations which might be 
<;onstrued as a reflection against the Chair. I dissociate myself entirely 
, from that view. May I assure you that we are fully satisfied that the 
rulings of the Chair'^are based oh tte principles that have always been 
I trust will always be the of t^ rulings of the Ghahf. 
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V,.,: Mr. President:.. The: ;, Chair welcomes the statemeiit , just made . bj the 
Honourable the; Home Member ^ on hehalf of the Govern,ment. Tt giyes th«,^ 
Chair an opportunity to .express its viewon this newspaper, repoi-t .which, haS’ 
evoked , the state.m4it' from' the Home Member. The : attention of , the 
Chair lias been drawn to tke writing under the heading From olir special 
correspondent appearing in a certain newspaper. There is no doubt that 
the statement contains an insinuation of partiality directed against the 
Chair and the publication of such an insinuation constitutes, in the 0 |>inioii 
of the Chair, a grave breach of the privileges of this House, deserving of 
the severest condemnation. The Chair, however, is not prepared to take 
a serious view of the matter at present and hopes that the statement made 
by the Home Member will have the desired effect on the newspaper con- 
eemed and it will express its unqualified regret -for the publication of the 
report in question forthwith. If the matter is again mentioned by any 
Member of this House at a later date complaining that the newspaper in 
question is unpenitent, the Chair wdil pass such orders against it as are 
permissible. The Press must know that no suggestion of partiality, how- 
ever remote, directed against the Chair will be tolerated. At the same time 
the Press is fully entitled to criticise the conduct of the Chair as much as 
it pleases, without casting or suggesting any reflection on its partiality. 
The Speaker must guard and maintain his reputation for impartiality of 
all things at any cost, and he cannot do so if he allows .such suggestions 
or insinuations to pass unnoticed. 

The Chair takes this opportunity of explaining to the House the practice 
it has hitherto followed and proposes to follow hereafter in adjourning the 
House. On non-ofBcial days, the Chair endeavours, as far as possible, to ac- 
commodate the non-official Members and consult their convenience before 
adjourning. On official days, the Chair endeavours to treat the official 
Benches on the same principle. In the absence of any instructions from 
either side of the House on any particular day, the Chair uses its own 
discretion and adjourns the House at such hour as it considers proper hav- 
ing regard to the state of business for that day. Generally speaking, the 
Chair is always anxious to consult the convenience of the House and slfews 
its readiness to sit even very late hours irrespective of its personal 
convenience. 

• Last Wcidnesday was an official day and in accordance with its usual 
practice the Chair adjourned the House in consultation with the Leader of 
the House. 


TuOrSday, the 9fh February, 1926, 

ANNOUNCEMENT BEGAEBING THE BOYAL INDIAN NAYY. 

His Excellency the Oommander-in-OMef ; Sir, His Excellency the Viceroy 
has this morning made an important amiouneement in the Coimcil of State, 
and it seemed desirable to His Excellency that I should come here as soon 
as possible, and with your permission,. Sir, repeat the substance of what 
His Excellency then said. 

' It “is this: that Ills Majesty’s Government have, subject to the under- 
taking of the necessary legislation on the subject, agreed to the reconstitu- 
tion of the Boyal Indian Marine , on a combalimt basis to enable India to 
t^e the first step towards providing for her own nav^ defence in the future. 
(Applause.^ It was with this object in view that His Excellency the Viceroy 
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early last year assembled , a Committee under the presidency of nij very, 
distinguished predeoessor, Lord Eawlinson, in conjunction with the Naval- 
Gommander-in-Chief, Admiral Eichmond, and it is as the result of the recom- 
mendations made by that Committee that the present decision has beeo-^ 
arrived jlt. Subject to the sanction of His Majesty the King-Emperorj the- 
new Service will be known as the Eoyai Indian Navy, and, together with, 
the ships of His Majesty’s Navy, will have the great privilege of flying the- 
White Ensign, a privilege which 1 might mention is most enoraiously valued! 
by the Royal Navy; in fact I think I might say there is no privilege more 
jealously guarded than the flying of the White Ensign. The report of this - 
Committee will I hope be in the hands of all the Honourable Members of this^ 
.House either tliis evening or to-morrow morning, and they will see from that- 
what tlui purport of it is and what the strength and duties of the Navy will 
be in the future. I may mention here that Indians will be eligible to holdi 
commissioned ranks in the Eoyai Indian Navy (Applause). It will of course 
be necessary for us to take the necessary steps, and we shall do so, to provide' 
for their education and training. You will recognize-, it is essential that the 
organization of the new Service should be entrusted to the existing personnel! 
of the Eoyai Indian Marine, subject to any necessary re- adjustment of cadre. 
Tbe changes involved are of course very great indeed, but as soon as we 
can possibly' get into touch with the necessary organization, administratiori, 
finance and educatioin in consultation where necessary with the Admiralty 
and other authorities involved, the necessary steps will be taken. I would! 
only add, Sir, wliat great pleasure it has given me personally to iiavve been 
tire means of making this announcement to my Colleagues here in the' 
Legislative Assembly, and I believe I am right in saying that there is no 
single Member here present \vho will not whole-heartedly rejoice with, me 
that this new career of national service is now to be open to Indians> 
(Applause). 


Wednesday, 10th February, 1926. 

ELECTIONS OE PANELS EOE STANDINC COMMITTEES! 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I 
beg to move. : 

That this Assembly do })roceed to elect in the manner described in the rules- 
published in the Horne l^fpartment notification No. F.-49, dated the 22nd August^ 
1922, as amended iiy the Home Department notification No. D.-794-C., dated the 30th 
January, 1924. 4 panels consisting of 9 members each, from which the members of 
the 4 Standing Committees to advise on subjects in the Home Department, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of Education, Health and Lands and the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour respectively, will be nominated.” 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar (^Ta-njore cum. Trichinopoiy : Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, may I request the Honourable the Leader of the 
House to enlighten the House as to what Itappened to the panels of 
Committees elected last year, which of them met, how often they. met 
or were consulted and what was the work they did? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I cannot answer for the 
other Departments, but there were not many meetings of my own Standing 
Committee becau^ the .Gouhcil of State/ as the Honourable Member 
„knows, Lad to be,-'dsssolvedvl;;AB!!reiar^^ own- Department, I think 1 
4id .lay statement, on the table the other day! ■ ■ ■ 
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Mir* K, 0. Meogy* (Dacca Division : ■■ Non-Muhammadan Eiirai) : Bir^ 
it may be in tiie recollection of this House that, when a similar motion was 
brought forward by the Honourable Member in charge last year, i raised 
my voice in opposition to it. It was on the ground that the Lfovermnent 
had no desire to utilise these Committees for the purposes for whicii they 
were intended by the Joint Parliamentary Committee; and I am sur- 
prised that the Honourable Member has taken shelter under specious 
plea in saying that the Committee attached to the Home Department 
could not be summoned as the Council of State had to be dissolved. 1 
suppose the Council of State was prorogued only a few months back, but 
what happened to the Committee during the rest of the period? I have 
it on good authority that only one meeting of the Committee attached to 
the Home Department was summoned during that period and only a few 
non-official Bills were referred to the members for opinion. I certainly 
think that tliis w^as not the intention of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. We are always reminded by Government that they expect us to 
co-operate with them in carrying out the Reforms. I do not know whether 
,my Honourable friend will contend that they are carrying out tlie spirit 
■ of the Joint Parliamentary Committee's recommendations in regard to 
these Standing Committees. Sir, until I am satisfied that the Govern- 
ment have any real intention of making a proper use of Committees, 

and giving the members thereof sufficient opportunities to study questions 
of administration, I cannot be any party to this motion. 


Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: Sir, I desire seriously to ask the Leader 
of the House if the Government are of opinion that this is all a farce, 
why they should not say so and be done with it? For my part, I do not 
propose to take part in the election of these Committees. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, speaking for myself, 
nothing would give me greater pleasure than to consult my Standing 
Committee on many subjects. There are of course, however, many 
subjects in the Home Department which are obviously not susceptible oi 
being laid before a Standing Committee which meets very rarely. We 
have often to take decisions on matters of administration which cannot 
brook delay. I personally should welcome the opportunity of consulting 
my Standing Committee much more frequently than I do. The diffi- 
culty is this. This House sits long and- continuously and during the 
Session we are occupied the whole of the day %nd far into the night 
■ either in this House or in the Executive Council or in our own offices. 
We sit four days in the week, we have Select Committees meeting, and it 
is almost imposs’ble to arrange for any consultation in that period. I may 
tell the Honourable Member and the House that the burden of adminis- 
tration on those of us wffio sit on these Benches is at such times almost 
"intolerable and that is the only reason why I am. unable to consult my 
Standing Committee as often as I should like. 

Mr. A. Eangaswanai Iyengar: Then why do you make the motion? 

Mr. F, M. JosM (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Sir, I wish to make 
• one remark on this motion. The Committees are appointed and the 
, panels elected by this House. Therefore the Committees are Committees 
K)f this House. It is therefore necessary that a report; of the work of these 
<;ommittee^ should be presented to this Bouse, so that the House may be 
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in a position to know what work these Committees have done. I there- 

• fore ^propose that the Government of India should annuaily prepare a 
report of the work done by the Standing Committees so that the House 
may know what work these committees do during the course of the year. 

Mr, President: The Honourable Member may raise the question by 
way of a Eesolution; it cannot bd done under this motion. 

^Mr. M. Josh,!: It is only a suggestion, Sir. 

The motion w^as adopted by 46 votes against 25. 


16th February, 1926, 

EESOLUTION EXTENSION OF THE REFOBMS TO THE NOBTH^ 
WEST FBONTIEB BEO VINCE. 

Maulvi Sayad Mnrtuza SaMb Bahadur (South Madras: Muhammadan); 

* -Sir, I beg to move the Eesolution standing in my name, whieh runs thus : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased to extend to the North-West Frontier Province the provisions of the Govern-^ 
ment of India Act which relate to Legislative Councils and the appointment of 
Ministers, etc., with protection to the minorities.” 

Sir, before proceeding with the subject, I have to submit that about 
half a dozen times I wanted to have some motion or other tabled, but 
this is the first occasion when I Had the fortune of drawing the ballot 
in my favour. Sir, before handling the subject I should explain to you 
my position as regards this Eesolution. So far as I am personally concern- 
ed, I belong to that party called the Swaraj Party which has for its 
guidance a growing aspiration for the elevation of our motherland. But, 
Bir, at the same time I am a member of the All-India Muslim League 
•also, and not only an ordinary member but also a member of the Council, 
representing our Presidency ; and as such, Sir, I have to act up to one 
principle, which is laid down by Islam : 

*'Khuz ma safa, Tha nia hadir**. 

‘‘Whatever is good in anything, you had better accept it; whatever deserves 
rejection, you had better reject it.” 

So this Eesolution is based on a Eesolution already passed, not only in 
.one Session of the All-India Muslim League, but it was repeatedly passed 
in Lahore, Bombay and Aligarh, all of which meetings I had the pleasure 
of attending. Moreover, Sir, this has a history of its own. I had the 
pleasure of visiting some parts of the North-West Frontier some two years 
ago, when I came in contact with leading gentlemen of the Muslim 
community. You may be aware, Sir, that I always like to be incognito^ 
but there I was the guest of my esteemed friend Hakim Ajmal Khan. 
I was introduced to some of the leading gentlemen there. They placed 
their difficulties and grievances before me, and T placed my difficulties 
before them and said tha,t as a Swarajist I could not make a move in 
this direction. But they said that what was nothing to me meant some- 
thing t-o. them and urged to do something for them. They also said 
.that so as„,the M^sstilmaM add .Hindus of other provinces are coneem- 
'dp ep^oy s.pmethtJ^,'\w%;reas j^epple oi .the Frohtier'do not 
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enjoy anything at all, they : are denied eYen the. element ai*y rights of citizen- 
ship, and they added that it was my bounden duty, as an elected Member, 
to whateTer province I belonged,, .to. -represent their cause, remarking that 
[ was elected to this House to ' advocate'' the cause of those* that are- 
oppressed and that are subjected to many -a ..hardship, be they Hindus or 
Muhammadans, be they Christians,. Parsis ; or Sikhs. . 

Sir, I desire to make one point clear to this House. 1 do not move- 
this Eesoiution on the ground that the majority of the population in the 
North-West Frontier Province consists of IMuhammadans. Even if there 
had been a majority of Hindus, Christians, Parsis, Sikhs or Anglo-Indians 
there; I would have placed this Besolution before this Floiise for its 
acceptance. That is my position. Sir, personally, as I have said, I do* 
not attach any importance to the present Reforms. Personally I am of 
that opinion, - and that is the view also of our Party. But then, you 
know, Sir, with what object we have entered the Councils. (An Honourable- 
Member: /‘What'*?) I w^as a staunch no-ehanger, Sir. After that 
I became a convert to this creed, the creed of the Swaraj Party. It 
happened this way. There was an occasion, Sir, which my Madras friends- 
will remember. A mass meeting was held in Madras which w^as presided 
over by me at which the universally-lamented founder of the Swaraj 
Party, I 3 .nean Mr. C. E. Das, spoke on Swaraj. At -that meeting I 
had the pleasure of hearing the arguments put forward by him in support 
of Sw^araj, and I then became a convert to this creed. But before 
entering the Council I did not join the Party formally. After coming to 
Delhi, when I found that this progressive Party was fighting for the freedom 
of our motherland, I most willingly and gladly joined the Party. But, 
Sir, I move this Resolution not as a member of that Party, but I move 
it as a member of the All-India Muslim League. 

Now, coming to the Resolution itself, Sir, I take my stand on the 
Alajority Report of the Frontier, Inquiry Committee, ‘-and therefore my 
task becomes very simple. The House is aware of the fact that in pursuance 
of a certain Resolution passed by the Assembly, a Committee was appoint- 
ed to inquire into the frontier problem. The honour and credit of moving 
that Resolution goes to my Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer of 
my Province. That Committee consisted of 8 gentlemen, three of whom 
were European officials and five non-officials; of these five, three were 
Mussulmans ahd two were Flindus. They visited important places in the 
North-West Frontier Province; they investigated the matter very thoroughly 
and made a. very sifting inquiry. Such a searching inquiry w^as made by 
them, that the evidence recorded by that Committee covers about 1,700 
pages, and the conclusions they have arrived at support my Resolution, 

Sir, before dealing with the recommendations made by that Committee, 
I -wish to allude very briefiy to the history of the North-West Frontier 
Province- itself. The North-West Frontier Province, Sir, consists of 5 
settled districts, called the administered districts, and .5 unsettled districts 
or tribal tracts. My Besolution relates only to settled districts. These 
comprise Peshawar, - Kohat, Hazara, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. So 
far ias these districts are concerned, the majority of the Committee have 
recommended that those districts should be given reforms, and ft is high 
time that the question should be paidvatten^^ to; oJherwise, they have 
awd, -.delay will prove disastrous. The exact wording of the Majority 
Report will be read out later. The majority has dealt with the financiat 
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jiidieial and other cognate questions. As I said, Sir, my task in moving 
this Besolution is further simplified when I see the President of that 
Committee before me. I hope, Sir, he will not attempt to shirk his res- 
ponsibility in this matter as he has subscribed to the Majority Eeport. 

Pandit Siiamlal Nehru (Meerut Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural) : 
We will hear him later on. 


Manlvi Sayad Stnrtnza Sahib Bahadur: If my friend attempts to do' 
so, I would point out that it would mean a mere farce to form Committees" 
and send them rmmd the country to take evidence spending the tax- 
payer’s money. And who was the Secretary of that Committee, Sir?’ 
The present Chief Commissioner of the Frontier Province itself. Who was’ 
the other official member? He was a District and Sessions Judge in the; 
Punjab. These three gentlemen with the help of four Members of the 
Assembly and one Member of the Council of State conducted the inquiry. 
The Honourable Sayyad Baza Ali was the Member from the Council of 
State who was on the Frontier Committee. Then here is our friend who 
comes from the same province as I come from — I cannot call him a mere 
friend, but I should call him a family friend, because not only have we 
been friends for a long time, but my forefathers and his forefathers 
have been friends. I refer to Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar: 
Now the difficulty lies in some wranglings. Of course I do not say that 
there should be use of any unparliamentary language. Sir, my family 
friend and the other gentleman who is now holding the post of Member of 
che India Council, I mean Mr. Samarth, have recorded a minute of dissent 
which covers about 120 pages, whereas the Majority Eeport covers only 
80 pages. But the Majority Eeport has got quality in it, whereas the 
Minority Eepoii; has got quantity. (Laughter.) Yet, I do not see any reason 
why the President of that Committee should hesitate to support me. I 
am not justified in saying that he would not support me. On the other 
hand, I hope he will bring round all the other Members of his Government 
to uphold his cause and to support him to the last, I may say that my 
Besolution is the touch-stone which is calculated to test the sincerity of the 
Government. (An ^Honourable Member: ‘‘Has- it not been tested be- 

fore?’’) My Honourable friends over there ask me whether it has not been 
tested before (Mr. M. K. Acharya: “And failed.”) and whether it has 
not failed several times and whether there is any necessity to repeat the 
test on this occasion. I say this to them in reply. They say so many 
things about the Pathaiis and the .Afghans. They eulogise them to the 
skies. They say they are the gate-keepers of India. They do recognise 
that but for them the result of the Great Indian Mutiny would have been 
different. They state that it is they who helped them when they were pass- 
ing through a great crisis. It is they who came to their rescue during the 
Great European War. And what does our friend say with his signature 
ut the top? If these Pathans are not given these reforms, if their aspir-v 
tions are not given effect to, the result would be disastrous-disastrous to 
whom, Sir?^ — disastrous not only to India but to the whole Empire. iBCaT- 
ing said that, they cannot go. back. This is the stand on which my Eesolu- 
tion is based. In this connection something comes to my recollection 
about my friend over there, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, The other day he said 
that Bengal and another Honoutahle Member: “Ireland”)' 

Ireland, these two pl^es are noted for having produced orators. I come 
f^rom the benighted province of Madras. . I have been a silent worker. I 
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liave no faitli in tall talk. Yon may liave heard the name of one poet^ 
Sad?. Sadi and .Hafiz are names familiar to every OGe^ be .he a Muham- 
madan, a non-Miihammadan or Enropean. . What does , he ■ say? 

‘"Tho dim teem-i^aql ast dam fam hasiaii, 

Ba nalBdai guftmio gtifian ba nahhtai khamooshV^ 


“Two things are calculated to tell upon our brain, to .keep quiet '■ when . we are 
obliged to give expression .to our views and to talk unnecessarily when no^ speeches 
are necessary.’^ . ' . 


If Madrasis are not good speakers they do not care to be good speakers. 
(Laughter.) We may pride ourselves on having produced so many Madrasis 
(pointing to the Madras benches) here and yet no mention of Madras was 
made by my friend. 


Manlvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: Sir, I promised the House that 
I would furnish them with certain facts and figures concerning the North 
West Frontier Province. The population of that province is about 22 
lakhs. Muhammadans form 91 or 92 per cent.., and the Hindus and Sikhs 
together form 8 or 9 per cent. Now, as regards this, I have to place one 
fact before you. I come from a province where we are 7 per cent, and 
98 per cent, are our non-Muslim brethren, and yet both jcommunities live 
there very happily. There is no Hindu-Muslim question there. We respect 
the feelings of our Hindu brethren there and they reciprocate the same 
feeling towards us. But here I see that even this question which has no- 
thing to do with the Hindu-Mussalman problem has become very sensa- 
tional. Articles after articles are appearing in the Press. Meetings after 
meetings are being held and there are counter-meetings after counter-meet- 
ings. Telegrams are pouring in; and to-day, Sir, while I was coming to 
the Assembly, I received a registered letter. I thought it contained some- 
thing (All Honourable Member: ^^Gurrency notes.”) yes, currency notes. 
(Laughter.) What it contained vras a passionate appeal to the effect that 
I should advocate the cause of those unfortunate and unhappy men, to 
whose unhappiness reference was made in our national assembly, that 
'august body, by my beloved sister, the President of the Congress this tiuie. 
Though it was only a passing reference, yet it was pregnant with meaning. 
It appealed to the hearts of everybody. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Baishahi Division: Muhammadan Eural): Quote the 
reference in the papers? 

Manlvi Sayad Mnrtnza Sahib Bahadur: My Honourable friend is a close 
follower of the papers and yet he does not remember it. So, Sir, I will 
also make a passionate appeal to our Hindu brethren. Just as we do not 
have any Hindu-Mussalman question there, you need not entertain any 
apprehension regarding any diffiimlties. If you prove to us that your 
apprehension is real and not sentimental, I will be the first to start to- 
morrow for the North West Frontier. Let us have a round table con- 
ference among the Mussalman and Hindu leaders. Whv do you enter- 
tain such fears which are uncalled for? We want to see Mother India get 
freedom and they are the freedom-loving children of Mother India, I mean, 
:the Pathans., the Afghans. How are, you jii|tified in putting obstacles in 
, their way? Don't you know- that, by putting obs|;^oles in their way for 
»their -elementary rights of citizenship, you will be weakening your own 
, cause? If you are true sons of Bharata Mata, prove it to us, especially at 
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this time, Sir, when onr national afeirs are being presided over by ray 
beloved sister,. 

Mr. President : Order, order. 

'vMaiilvi Say ad Mnrtuza Sahib Bahadur: We should not give room for 
any heart-burning among the Frontier people. I would request her to go 
with us and other^Hindii leaders also. All these questions could be very 
amicably settled. I am sorry that the nationalist paper, the only nation- 
alist paper here is unnecessarily writing articles after articles about this 
question. The other day I had a private talk with Lalaji. He , said 
Don’t you make it a Hindu-Mussalman question.” 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member is not justified 
in referring to private conversations here. 

MauM Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: I also give you the same 
advice, I hope my advice will be heeded by the House and the question will 
be. handled according to its own merits. Now, I will confine myself to ceiiain 
extracts. I do not want to take up any more of your time. I have al- 
ready made an unnecessarily long speech. Some of our friends think 
that if the Frontier Province is given reforms it will become a political 
danger. That point has been fully met in the Beport of the Majority. 
When you have a race which is prepared to lay down their lives to safe- 
guard the interests of India, nay, to defend India, to defend the whole 
of the Empire, how can it prove a political danger? You have tested 
their loyalty on more occasions than one. You have testified to their 
devotion to the cause of India. Thev have proved themselves thoroughly 
loyal. I may even go to the extent of saying that they have proved them- 
. selves more loyal to Government than to their Creator. I do not think 
that my Muhammadan friends from the North-West Frontier Province 
will take it ill. What I mean to say is that they have for the sake of 
British Government even foiight against the Turks, for the prosperity of 
whose kingdom they were praying in their mosques every Friday. They 
fought against that nation, Sir. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Hear, hear. 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: And yet you have not given 
them the Beforms. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What a shame! 

MauM Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: Quite so, Sir. It is a shame. 
I may even say it is a disgrace. 

Mr. K. Ahmed : A monstrous shame 1 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: But we should not jump to 
the conclusion just now that we would not get the support of the Govern- 
ment. I have made out a strong case so that those who are sitting on 
the Treasury Benches should necessarily support me. 

The other day, Sir, a deputation of 55 leading Muhammadans repre- 
. s-enting all the five districts' of the North-West Frontier Province waited 
npon the Chief Commissio?3er of the Frontier Province. Among other re- 
presentations, the first and the foremost , was that relating to the intro- 
duction of Beforms into that pravibce. I do not .deem it necessa:^ to 
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read any portion of the address, .which. is- a long one and which is in Hiiidm- 
stani. Blit I, will just read out a portion of. the reply. It mas as fol- 
lows: ■ ■ , , . . 

“ The first' question yon raise , is that' of Beforms. _ Yon are aware that I signed 
the majority, report o'f the Frontier Committee and I adhere to the views I then 
expressed/*' . 

,1. hope.the .same view will be shared. by the ' President '*o.f the Gomniittee'. 

/■ Sir Denys Bmy (Foreign .Secretary’) : What view, Sir? 

ManM Sayad 'Mnrtiiza SaMh Bahadur: The view of the Secretary 
who was one o.f the members of the Committee. The reply goes.^ on thus:,, 

“The orders of the Government o'f India on . that Beport are still awaited, bat 
it is common knowledge that one of the difi&enlties in the way of girant of local 
self-government to this province is the financial difficulty/* 

This difficulty they have themselves solved, Sir. Thev say that if the 
Eeforms are introduced into the North-West Frontier Province there will 
be a recurring expenditure of Es. 1,18,000 and it would not under any 
circumstances exceed Es. 1,25,000. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): There is a deficit of 2 crores per annum. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-Official): That is on the Imperial side, Sir. 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: Crores and crores of rupees 
are being spent on the Frontier. As a member of the Public Accounts 
Committee I wanted to put some questions even yesterday. I did not, 
however, do so because only the other day my Honourable friend over 
there was heckled on this very subject and I did not want to add to his 
difficulties. (Laughter.) The reply runs on: 

“ Even after deducting all charges connected with the Frontier tribes and the 
defence of the border the revenues of this province cannot be made to balance the 
expenditure. No way out of the constitutional difficulty involved has yet been 
found. I shall refer to this subject later on.’* 

I would request the Honourable the Home Member, whose absence from 
the Chamber is keenly felt by me, to let the House know “what decision 
has been arrived at on the Eeport of the Majority of the Frontier Com- 
mittee. Sir, I have also received many telegrams from the people of the 
Frontier Province, one of which I must read out to the House. You will 
see how appealing it is, how pathetic it is. Can any son of India ignore 
his duty after becoming acquainted with the contents of this telegram? 

' It runs : 

“ Think of mother India. Do not deprive us of our just rights. Whole of 
Frontier expect you to purge yourself from undesirable influences.** 

Mr. S. 0. Gbose (Bengal: Landholders): Where does it come from? 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: It comes from Char Sadda. 

Mr. S. 0. Ghose: Not from Calcutta? 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: No. It comes from Char 
Sadda. You can satisfy yourself by having a look at it. Perhaps my Hon- 
ourable friend wanted to weaken my case by making the House under- 
. stand that I am reading from another teleg^’am which has no bearing 
, whatever on the subject under diseussion. 

S. 0; Ohose: I did not mean that. You are quite mistaken. 
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Nawab Sir Saliibzada Abdul Qaiyum: If the Honourable Member 

wants to read tlie literature on the subject, I will hand over to him all 
^he telegrams that I have received. 

MaiiM Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: I know, Sir, that unnecessary ap-"’^ 
prehensions are being entertained in some quarters. But I hope, although 
I am not a la,wyer, I have made out a sufficiently good case in support 
of my motion. §o, I expect that all the Honourable Members of this 
House will give me their solid support. Eesolution, when passed and 
given effect to, is calculated not only to improve the condition of the 
Frontier people but also to bring about our own national salvation. If 
ihe Frontier does not get Eeforms, what further instalment of Eeforms 
can you possibly expect to get? Government themselves say that the 
people of the Frontier are the gate-keepers and that they have been prov- 
ing themselves loyal from time to time, yet nothing has been done for 
them. So, you should all support me whole-heartedly. With these few 
words, I commend my Eesolution for the acceptance of the House. 

Hawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Sir, it is very seldom that I rise 
in this House to speak on motions. But here is a question which affects 
my own Province and I hope I shall have the indulgence of the Chair 
and also the patience of the House and that my remarks, whatever they 
may be, will not be treated like the supplementary questions of the Hon- 
ourable Member over there, or the speech of another gallant friend of 
•mine. 

Sir, the question of Frontier reforms has now been before the House 
tor a veiw long time. Question after question has been put on this subject 
in this House by Members of this House and the only reply that has ever 
•come from the Treasury Benches is that it is under consideration. I wonder 
•when that consideration is going to finish. 

Mr, A, Bangaswami Iyengar; It is still going on. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Only the other day Mr. Jinnah 
•asked for some sort of approximate date on which we could expect some 
-definite reply. 

Mr. K, Ahmed: And I said “Never.” 

Hawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: x\nd if I remember rightly the 
reply was that we may hear something more definite to-day .... 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : Not yet. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: The question is now going to be 
Eiscussed in this House and I hope that we shall get some hopeful ges- 
ture, as it is called, from the Government Benches. I hope that definite 
gestures will be forthcoming to-day. Sir, it is not lack of confidence in 
tlie present administration that moves me to support this Eesolution. Our 
administration is as good or as bad as any other administration in India. 
Our officers are quite capable; they are of the same type, very fair, very 
highly educated and quite alive to their sense of justice, as in any other 
•part of India. Nor again is it the voice of a discontented man, who rises 
to-day to ask for these Eeforms. I have been one of the most . , . 

Mr. A. Eangaswami. Iyengar r Conservative? 

, ITawab Sir Sahibzada Abdnl ’Qalynm-:-;! have been one of the most fav- 
oured persons, who has access to the offices and the counsels of the local 
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autliorities from the Chief Commissioner down to the Assistant Commis- 
sioner. It is not the voice of a discontented man or a disappointed man in 
service' or of a seditionist or of an agitator. It is the voice of a loyal and. 
faithful servant. 

An Honourahle Member: An uitra-ioyalist 

_ Kawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Who according to the official 
authorities has been given the credit of having done his part fairly well 
bn the Frontier during his long life. I do not complain that I cannot have 
access to the head of my province and bring the grievances of my people 
before him. I have the opportunity of such access as many others of my 
countrymen have it too. The doors of the high officials are open to all of 
us. But what I really feel is This, that that is not enough. I do not want?* 
individuals to visit the authorities and lay their views on public matters 
before them; because if every body visits them and voices bis opinion, 
there is the fear of their saying things against one another, as is the cus- 
tom of not only of Afghans but also of Indians and of Orientals generally. 
:You .represent your views in one way, the other man represents his views- 
in another way; and you naturally influence the opinion of the authorities- 
in,m irresponsible way, which of course is not a very sound or safe 
method. What I really want is a sort of council, call it an- 
advisory council, if you like, though this term does not sound 
so well as a legislative council. That is the council I want — ^but I want 
a council, in any case — a council where we could debate important subjects- 
connected with the Province and lay the united opinion of the 
people or the opinion of the majority before the administra- 

tion and to secure the right decisions of the administration- 
in that way. And that is why I am supporting this Resolution. 
There is one thing, Sir, which I must make clear to this House, and it is 
that I am not a great believer in these reforms and in these councils. I 
have said so before the Inquiry Committee, which sat in the North-West 
Frontier Province. I was the first witness before that Committee, Sir, 
and I laid this matter quite bare in my statement before the Members of' 
the Committee. I said that I was not sure if the Councils elsewhere had 
done any good to the country. I would rather say that they have been . 
bones of contention, scraps dropping from Heaven, set people fighting 
•among themselves. Sir, I am no great believer in these Reforms myself. 
There is no refonnation in these reforms. I know the mentality of the 
majority of Members here from my tw’-o and a half years' experience* in 
this House. If in spite of these reforms you cannot pass a Resolution to 
.put a stop to beggary and — wdiat was the other word?— vagrancy, what 
can you expect of them? If you cannot pass Sir Hari Singh Hour’s Age 
of Consent Bill asking for the raising of the age by a year or two, what can 
you expect of them? ", 

An Honourable Member: We did pass it. 

' Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Thanks to the Government. 

- ; Nawab Sir SaMbisada Abdul Qaiyum: I do not believe in their sense of 
reformation at all. You do not know what may happen to you on a Bill. 
You may discuss it, you may pome to tKe end of the Preamble, yop may 
convince the House of the reasonableness of thg Bill, Hut when the final 
.fpjiing comes, off the Bill goes. Some fnnny thing/ happens— I do not 
itjsr— and..th!e'Whofe,„thmg^'*ie/;o:i^lf^e^^^^ .jladia? fe eompoted gi 
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numerous nation alities; castes, creeds and religions. If anybody can ’re- 
form Indians, it is a- man like Lenin, who may lead them to hell, or Kama!,, 
who may take them to a rational heaven. Some such reformer is wanted; 
Unless you can find such a man, you ctonot bring about any reformation 
in this country. Some people will say it is good to marry; some will say 
it is good to remain bachelors; some. say polygamy is bad, some say mono- 
gamy is bad; these communal troubles and other differences cannot be 
solved by debates in this House, It requires a strong persdnality and no^ 
a person with soft ideas. What has your greatest reformer, Mahatma 
Gandhi, done? Poor fellow, he could not even bring about a uniformity; 
of head dress. He could not persuade me to take off my turban and can- 
not persuade my friends over there to take off their caps and wear my 
turban. Poor fellow^, he has tailed ; and if he has failed nobody else can 
do much with spiritualism, lectures or with teachings. As I have said, 
somebody like Lenin and Kamal might do it and send Indians to hell or' 
heaven. 

Mr. President : Will the Honourabie Member come to the Besolution? 

Nawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyum : I am coming to the Besolutiom 
Sir. I say that these reforms do not meet with my approval; but w^hat 
can I do? A line^ has been chalked out -for India, by which we have to 
march and reach the goal. (Mr. Jamnadas M. liehta: “Cross the line’'.)^ 
That is the difficulty which persuades me to support this Besolution. And 
v^hat is that line? That line is the line of constitutional advancement. 

Mr, N. M. Josbi (Nominated: Labour Interests): Are you forced to 
adopt it? 

Hawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyuiai: I am forced to it; that is the 
position. If it is possible to go back to the old days of anarchy and the 
feudal system, perhaps I might have taken that line by natural instinct. 
(Laughter.) But it is not our line now. I am only shown this line by 
which 1 can reach my goal. Sir, we are all school fellows in the school of' 
India. At one time we were in the Punjab reading in the same class: 
that is I was reading say, in the fifth class, along with my Punjabi friends 
who are promoted now; the class was too cumbrous; it had to be split up 
into two sections, one section across the Indus and the other section cis- 
Indus. • One section is being promoted over the other, or rather has been 
promoted, and the other section is being left there. Can you imagine, Sir, 
the state of our feelingjs? Suppose that after 1929 a Boyal Commission 
comes, which, I hope, wdll not come (Laughter), Yes — ^unless we improve 
it is not the time for a Boyal Commission to come, i.e,, so long as we dis- 
cuss matters in this spirit on the floor of this House (Laughter); but my 
difficulty is, if by chance that Boyal Commission comes and something is 
decided upon in the way of further advance, where shall we be? You will 
say “You have not exercised the third class power and so we cannot give 
you second class powers.'’ Will they not say so in their Beport? Well, 
tliat is my difficulty. We will be put really in a very bad position, and the 
p^bsition will not be of our own creation. We did not wish for separation; 
I do not consent to re-amalgamation. There was the necessity of creafing 
Ihis separate province, a real necessity, which is mentioned in the Innuiry 
t/Omfiiittee's Beport, ffor the ^mrpose ot^thc effective defence of India' 
¥pr the defencfi of members' oi ifes'.'Hbute 1 , We Wqre used as a. eatsnaw 
mi'Cd With t'iie a|fehcies. .lhoul<3 we he treate‘i like that?-’ 
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1 .cannot ' nnderstaiKi it. It is not only .the reforms that we are losing; it 
is the canal lands: that, we have' lost. ■■ Have you ever thought of that? 
■Simply ;. by ■ a stroke of the pen we have been declared not entitled to any 
share in the canal lands that are being brought under cultivation, in the 
Punjab, simply because we form a separate province. (Mr. C. S. Ranga 
Iyer: ‘‘Shame’’.) That is the material loss that we have undergone. 

. This 'is my ’diffi^ Big people with traditions,* historical traditions, 
mutiny traditions, Kabul w^ar traditions and various people with meritorious ' 

. military service records are now' cramped into a smaE tin like so many 
.fishes; everybody wants something while there is nothing to be had, in iha 
small area, so long at least. With the rest of India, we had scope for oih* 
vitality — I should call it; we w^ere almost equal to Europeans; we required 
just a bit of education. I remember when my class fellows left the school 
they had nothing in their p>oeket except, entrance pass (examination): 
With that pass examination, Sir, some of us became judges and did fairly 
well ; others became politicians and they too did not do badly — am not 
going to praise them— but they did fairly well with their limited education. 
There was some scope for the ability which they possessed ; it was no great 
intelligence, but what I would call “common sense/'' That is how we 
really feel depressed. I challenge the Offouse to exapaine the work of 
ithese officers— the records of their judicial and executive work, and see how 
they stand as compared with down country officers. They will find these 
records not inferior to any records in any other part of India. We compile 
our records very carefully ; we take the same evidence ; it is the same law 
which is being administered. But this is not my chief reason : the chief reason 
as I have told you, is that we are going to lose in material. I have quoted 
to you the incident of the canal lands and of the limited chance of service 
on the Prontier. Well, Sir, this much for my plea for asking for these re- 
forms. I will not say more on this subject because I want to give an 
opportunity to people who come from outside the Province; my view may 
be considered partial; so I do not want to take much of the time; I will 
give an opportunity to the other Members of the House to speak on the 
subject. I will simply come to my case in this line. 

Sir, some years ago there was a movement from the opposite Benches, 
from that corner over there, from my venerable, friend, Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer; certain Eesoiutions were moved in the House. I had not put in an 
appearance here then. Many of these Members were not in existence then. 
Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar was there. They thought something was 
wrong with our Province; they started a movement for this and that, for 
judicial amalgamation and various other things, until Government made 
up their mind to send a Committee to the Prontier and find out where the 
disease lay and what the remedy for it was. Sir, they inquired on the 
spot ; they came to certain conclusions, and they laid their conclusions 
‘before the Government of India. They have been before them under con- 
sideration — since when? — since 1922 up to the beginning of 1926. No- 
thing definite has been heard about those recommendations from the Gov- 
ernment as to what action they propose to take on them. My friend Mr. 
Ahmad AH Khan has quoted certain passages from the Eeport, and if you 
want me to quote more, I will do so — w^iuld hav^ even come forward 
with a written statement. But I thought that a written statement would 
Tiave no effect in this House, otherwise I would have laid all the facts and 
' 'Mgures before you. Nor do I think that facts and figures go a long way in 
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this House, (iln Honourable Member: ‘‘You are w^ong'^) So I do noifi 
attach any importance to written statements or to facts and figures 

Mr. K, Ahmed: But yon are an author of them. 

Hawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: And you, Sir, are, I believe, a 
-supporter of these — Sir, para. 38 of the Eeport says that we are capable of 
.doing everything which the people of the other provinces can do. Then 
■para. 28 says what will be the result if the legitimate aspirations of those 
people are not paid heed to. Sir, the result or the consequence is also 
stated there and I will not repeat it. I do not agree with their conclusion 
that there will be a turning of our faces to the west, or that there will be 
a revolution, for if we had the will or the wish to turn our faces to the west, 
who was there to prevent us from doing so when we had a thousand and 
one opportunities before ^ us. I wonder if the Honourable Members of this 
House know that there is a great distinction between an Afghan and a 
Pathan. The Afghan has naturalized himself as a Persian. He speaks 
the Persian language and has adopted the customs of Persians. He is 
quite separate from the Pathan. The Afghans say, if something goes 
wrong, “ Afghani sheed — they say this simply because we are 
a diferent element. Well, Sir, can the Honourable Members occupy- 
ing the opposite* Benches say that we are not Indians, that we are not 
part and parcel of India, that we have our sympathies more with the 
Afghans than with the people of these parts? Have we not fought against 
the Arabs? Have v/e not fought against the Turks? Have we not fought 
more than once against the Afghans themselves ? Who defended the borders 
of India in 1919 and who has got the credit for it? In these circumstances 
will you not call me an Indian, even if I happen to oppose you? How 
many lives have we sacrificed for the purpose of defending the frontiers of 
India? Are not the bones of my forefathers lying in the soil of Delhi? 
Are not the bones of a thousand and one Patlians and other tribes lying 
in Delhi? Have not the Lodhis, Shershahis, Shemanis and other tribes 
■settled down in India? Then, why cannot a man coming from Peshawar be 
called an Indian if those people can be called Indians? Sir, I claim to be 
an Indian, and I claim my Province to be a part and parcel of India. I 
Eave submitted to all your laws including the Indian Penal Code. All that 
I now ask is this. Why do you not apply another Act to our Province 
which is called the Government of India Act? What is there to prevent 
you from applying it to our province ? You call this Act the Government of 
India Act. Why should you not extend it and apply it to the frontier when 
you can apply the Indian Penal Code to us? I say, Sir, that you have no 
•right to apply any law to us unless you consider us as Indians, unless you 
•consider that we form a part and parcel of India. I have thrown in my 
lot with you for ages and centuries, and as the Persian proverb says : 

“ dar mtan i qa^ar i darya takhia handam hard a ii, 
haz m&goi hi daman tar maliun hushyar hash — 

“You have thrown me in the sea, whether for good or bad, and still you 
my keep yourself aloof, do not soak your clothes with the water of the 
Indian ocean*'. It is really a funny argument. I want this House to 
Temember the fact, •Sir, th?it we have fou^t your battles across the border 
■and in this very cit^ of Delhi. was our leader and not yours* 

He came here with the Ynsufzais and there are a lot of Yusufzais over there 
in the galleries whose relations came and joined him in defending Delhi. 
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Sardar Bakadur OaptaiaHira Slngk Bmr (Punjab: Xoiniiiated Xon 
OiBieiai) : And not the Punjabis? 

Hawab Sir SaMbzada Abdul Qaiyum: Yes, the Punjabis , too fought, but 
you are enjoying the fruits of your laboiu-s, while we are not enjoying any- 
thing. That is rny reason. Vveil, Sir, I would appeal to the House not to treat 
us as aliens or strangers in this country. There is a proverb “ mal-i-bad ba 
risk i khawuiul or something of that sort. I do not know that proverb 
well, but perhaps my friend the , Maulana can correct me. If we are 
bad or undesirable, then the best thing is to leave us alone. But 
we do, not vv ant to leave you ,and go away. , I want you to treat us as 
your brotiiers. We are supposed to be your watchmen, just as you employ 
Patlians in Bombay or elsewhere as w"atehmen. Mr. Clietty, I believe, 
has got some of them, and I believe the Panditji has also got some. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member should realise that the Gluxir 
has allow’^ed him double the time that he is entitled to, and he should now 
bring his remarks to a close. 

Hawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyum; Thank you, Sir, I will just finisn. 

• I am sure I have gone astray, but I shall finish now. What I say is, 
Sir, that we want to be your brethren. Give us the education, give us* 
the same law^s, give us the same training that you get bud treat us like 
your brethren. Do not ti'eat us like step-sons or half-brothers. What will 
„be the result if you elect to rule us by the rod? There is a Pushtu proverb 
which says that even a discontented wife can make you uncomfortable in 
a house; she may not prepare your curries well, or she may not even smile 
at you when you enter your house. Well, what I say is, please do treat 
us kindly and well. 

Sir, there are certain amendments suggested to this Besoiution, and i 
■think it is very necessary for me to make my position quite clear about 
them. Nothing short of a separate Council can satisfy the wishes of the 
frontier people. We can give you a blank cheque, if you like, to do what- 
ever you think best or whatever you consider necessary for the protection, 
of the minorities. After ail, we have got some people who are in the 
minority in the South of India. You will not be just if you show a different 
sort of treatment to us. You will not be so unjust as to frame a different 
set of rules which would give a different meaning. But please do not bring 
in this excuse that you are prepared to give us a moon in tbe sky which 
will not be achieved at all, or that you will give us Swaraj or autonomy, 
because you yourselves have not got it yet. Don’t tell us that you are 
going to reamalgamate us with the Punjab, because that is impossible, 
(An Honotimble Member: *‘Why?”) not from the Government point of 
view alone, but from the point of view of local conditions also, because we 
are your barrier. We are just like a cat’s-paw between you and the trans- 
borderers and we serve your purpose. If it had been in niy choice alone, 
I should have been quite in sympathy with this amendment and I should 
be glad to go and live in some hill station in the Punjab. But it is not 
possible and feasible, because we have got our kinsmen across the border 
and if you devise some other line besides the natural Indus line, then you 
divide the country at a place where you will have perhaps to build a China 
. Wall and not even a China w’'all will save all tkose troubles. You can only 
find a barrier against them through dur civilisation, dSueation, and treating 
brethren. "What' have '.you -been, doing ?‘b The Hindu Babha safs 
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there are some fears. I cannot understa!nd what the fears are. One thing 
which really pains me and hurts me is when we are told that there are 
some secret societies of Mussalmans. What for? To overthrow this 
mighty British Government or to extirpate the handful of non-Moslems? 

If we are overthrowing this mighty Government all that we have to do is 
to cross the border and join the Mahsuds and the Afridis, and fight it out 
with the Government. But we are fighting against these very Mahsud'^ 
and others. I put .a question to the Honourable Members and ask them 
.as to how many lives have been lost in defending them. Sir, there is no 
question of our overthrowing this powerful British Government. If yon 
say that we want to extii*pate the handful of non-Moslems, it is ridiculous. 

It IS the minority and not the majority that goes in for unconstitutional 
■methods. We can, and are fighting them constitutionally, why should we 
resort to secret societies? We have been living most peacefully with them 
"in the transborder area. Yes, we have been living most peacefully. I have 
got a collection of my Hindu brethren in my own village. Just ask them 
how I am treating them or how they are getting on with me. Eeally we 
cannot do without them. They are our bankers, they are our trustees. If 
I want to deposit money, I will not deposit it with my friends in those 
galleries. I will deposit it with one of my Sowcars. I keep my account 
with my Hindu brethren. My private “ Hakim or family doctor is a 
Hindu brother. ‘Once I had a little barampta of Hindus and it was through 
them that I gained my object across the borders, simply because the tribes- 
men for the Hindus sake united in taking action against the bad characters. 
There, Sir, can be no question of the extirpation of the Hindus. If we 
extirpate them, what are we to do? Then it is said that there is fanaticism, 
fanaticism against whom? The old fanaticism even against the Britisher 
has disappeared. There have been no outrages for ages now. What 
fanaticism can be there if there is a separate electorate and separate re- 
presentation? Who will fight the Hindus. They will have their own 
•representation and we shall have our own representation. If we fight among 
ourselves it needs not worry them. Suppose we are fighting against one 
another it does not really hurt them. They will be quite safe. As a matter 
of fact there will be one party in their favour. There can be no question of 
trouble on that account. 

2>r. K. G. Lohokare (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : Sir, the amendment that I have given notice of is as follows : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he he 
pleased to arrange to amalgamate the settled districts of the North-West Frontier 
Province with the Punjab in order to secure for the people of these districts the 
benefit of the Beforms.” 

However, Sir, I see before me another amendment with the last 
clause cut off. I was not much in love with that last clause. I thought 
it would make the proposal relevant to the point under discussion and 
I inserted it, but I shall be pleased to move the amendment without 
^that clause if the Chair permits me to do so , 

'Dr, K, G, Lohokare : I am moving this amendment not with any com- 
munal motive or as a brief from anybody. I have put this amendment 
with a certain view I hold on the question. From the impressions T 
gathered when I was in ^pntaot with the Pathan regiments so long ago 
as 1904-1905 {An Member: Too oldT*), — ^those were the 

,wii;ep-‘ithis -Norfe Weat’ Frontier Province was -separated' frond 
l^umafeV ’ 
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'Dr. K. Ja, Loliokaire: The ' impressions that I gathered in those days 
and the further iiteratiire which I- have studied on the subject have lei 
me .. to believe that in present eircumstances , this was the only solution. 

Dr, K. Lohokare: Yes, Sir,' I 'have read the current literature; and 
my impression is that since that time there have been certain develop- 
ments , d'uring that period which have a very lasting effect upon the future 
of India. I mean' the present Curzo'nian iiilientaiice. This event, Sir, 
the ; separation of the North West Frontier Province from the Punjab 
is one of the Curzonian inheritances 'that we have before us, whose 
fruits we have now been preparing to enjoy along with such others of the 
same 'kind. So far I have not expressed and I am not at all inclined' 
to 'express anything against the' legitimate desire of the men of the 
North West Frontier Province of getting a share of the Eeforms. I 
do accept that they ought to get a share of the Eeforms like other parts 
of India; but at the same time, Sir, the circumstances of this Province 
are such that it leads me to believe that the solution of this question 
lies in getting the province retransferred to the Punjab so that they 
may get and derive the full benefit of the Eefomis. The separation of 
this Province came about in 1901. We have this Beport before us, which 
puts it down not only as a settled fact but as an irretrievable measure. 
The Frontier Provinces Amalgamation Beport before us lays down one 
principle in the pages of the Majority Beport. That principle, Sir, is 
the inseparability of the settled districts of the North West Frontier Pro- 
vince from the tracts in the Frontier Province. That is the principle 
which is upheld in this report. It was this principle which was advocated 
in 1877. Politicians of imperialistic views wanted this principle to be 
introduced into the political goal of India in order, firstly, to be able 
to obtain possession of as much more country as possible and secondly to 
settle the Frontier problem once for all. This is known as the ''forward 
policy 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair which was taken by 
Mr, Deputy President, Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar.) 

Imperial politicians holding these views took the forward policy in hand 
and tried to push it through in India at the expense of the Indian 
exchequer whenever they thought it best to do so or whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. Subsequent Viceroys have tried to cheek that policy some- 
times, but every now and then the hand of Imperialism shoots foidh, 
and we see the result of it in this separation of the North West Frontier 
Province from the Punjab. In 1901 this Province was separated at the 
express desire of Lord Curzon in spite of the dissenting minutes of the 
councillors of the Government of India and in spite of secret military 
despatches criticising this policy. Yet the policy was pushed through and 
the Secretary of State sanctioned it as a temporary measure providing that 
after some time the experiment should be reviewed. A committee was, 
however, appointed at the instance of this House and the result of the 
work of the committee is here before us; and the same principle is once 
more being affirmed — ^the principle of non-separability of the province from 
the tracts. And what is the cause, Sir? The Majority Beport gives us 
the reasons. The people are one. That is one reason given. But every- 
where people are one, in other countries peQiple are. one also and the 
people of the northern Punjab Districts and this province are one too. 
But there is another reason.' From ' the ' hinterland the political officer 
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tas to, control It., is the forward poUcy^r that ,is to- 

be continued to be pursued. It is absolutely necessary,— the majority think, 
that for this purpose, the political officials and the military officials should 
be in the hinterland, and they should pursue that policy by means of 
strategerns such as tribal subsidies, tribal militia and such other means. 
These . strategems are not now new in the history of India. They were 
first begun by our well known friend Greneral Dupleix. Glive took advantage 
of it and keenly followed it, and we Indians have been victims of these 
strategerns every now and again. . The policy that was to be adopted was 
this, that by means of subsidies and the local militia acquisition of new 
territory w^as to be pushed, with political officers and military commanders 
in the rear. I sincerely congratulate my frontier province countrymen 
on their success in keeping themselves out of the net of these devices. 
This forward policy was subjected to criticism and consequently the 
amount of money that was being spent from both the Indian and British 
exchequers upon frontier invasions had to be stopped. And where are we 
to-day? In 1877, Lord Lytton wrote that despatch. In 1891/92 
imperialist politicians had the upper hand and the Durand Commission 
settled the Dm^and Line, and with that Durand Line decision the Britisl 
Government took under their protection or rather assumed responsibility 
for certain tracts known as tribal tracts. That was then a settled fact; 
but after 18915-94 after the Durand line was a settled fact, the theory 
of the forward policy had to be kept in abeyance at least. I cannot say 
because I do not know whether it has been absolutely abandoned; it is 
not publicly known yet if it is abandoned; but from th.e results I see it 
is at least in abeyance. The policy is now not there. The prop that 
you wanted for that forward policy was that you wanted to keep yourselves 
in the districts behind; the purpose — ^the policy — for which you introduced 
these tribal militias and tribal subsidies is gone; the forward policy has 
gone and yet you maintain the hinterland base that was necessaiy to push 
that policy. 

Secondly, it has to be noted whether that structure has been successful’ 
in attaining the purpose for which it was created. That is a question*- 
What have these tribal subsidies done ? Have they had any effect on the 
tribesmen in the way of securing the purpose of tribal militia -and tribal 
contentment? That is the question. I have to reply to this, and I rely 
for that upon the strength of this Report. ’ You will see yourselves from 
this Report at pages 137, 138 and 139 that in 1905 these tribesmen had 
about 20,000 rifles. By 1920 the number of their rifles rose to as much 
as 140,000 (Nawab Sir, 8ahihmda Abdul Qaiyum: ‘tSelf-manufactured 
rifles!'') What of; others! And for that manufacture at least whence did 
the money come? That is the question. The argument is: you want 
domination from the districts ; in order that the tribesmen may be watched 
when they come down for the sake of purchasing commodities in the bazaar; 
there you want to put him down and catch hold of him. You want 
economic domination. We must know then whence he gets the money. 
(Mr. M. A. Jinnah: *'How would you remedy that by amalgamation?"} 
I will tell my Honom^able friend how to remedy that. Stop subsidies! 
What I mean is this: has that system of tribal subsidies succeeded? Tffiat 
is the question. If my fri^d would be prepared' to prevent these tribal 
subsidies. (Mr. M. .4* **13lOw would you prevent it? ) That 

is the problem there and there lias, niy charge, Sir. (Mr. K. Ahmed made 
ah interruption which was inaudible)' Amusement indeed ! The main 
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purpose for wiiicli this ¥,ariety oi forward policy devices were started was 
to control from the interior . the ■ forward districts ' and to' humanise the 
tribesmen. Whether that policy has succeeded in humanising them is 
the question. Whether by contact with a reign of terror we may succeed 
or whether by contact with highly organised civil government we can su r eeed 
is the question. The present administration is a political domin:itioiij 
full political control and full military law, so that on the spur o! the 
moment any orders may be given either in the tribal territory or in the 
-settled , districts. . " Well, the , situation ' cuts both ways. It you want to 
'•control tribal territory, why do you treat Peshawar and the ■ other places 
in a way that they do not deserve? There is a little incident that 1 
remember. In my younger days I took up the teacher's line and I had 
To teach a big zemindar's son. That lad \vould not learn well; he had 
■a poor boy alongside of him as his companion and then when I told the 
zemindar that his boy would not learn, he wished me to scold this poor 
'they in order that his son might see how the other boy was being treated 
and that might do him good. Is that the idea in that political and military 
‘domination, Sir? Because the tribal men are unruly, therefore punish 
these local peaceful men and put them under a reign of terror so that 
you will, as it were, be able to terrorise the tribesmen? Is that the idea? 
(Mr. K. Ahmed: ‘‘That is your own prescription, Dpetor, not ours/') 
That is the prescription laid before me which I am simply reading. Is 
that prescription, as my friend described it, going to humanise these trbes? 
Well. Sir, I am doubtful. The results so far show otherwise. What is 
the number of crimes? The statistics show; the Administration Reports 
show. What is this increase in crimes due to? Is it due to a more general 
moral depression of the whole of mankind, or is it due to depredations 
from outside of some persons migrating there, or is it due to incentives 
of this sort of reign of ten’or? What is it due to? Have you succeeded 
In your humanising influence? That is the question I want to ask. If at 
•all you care to bring these people under humanising influences the only 
. remedy is to put these districts on one side of the yoke along with the 
adjoining province districts on the other side with which they were before, 
'.namely, the adjoining districts of the Punjab and the van of peace and pro- 
.gress will smoothly run. That is the only v/ay which you will be able 
humanise the greater part of the population here and create an incentive in 
the minds of the tribal people to pursue peaceful occupations and a settled 
life-. Settled life and healthy occupation has to be shown as a model lesson 
in the neighbourhood. The tribes will then alone settle down. If you are 
.not prepared to do that, you will have to accept the results shown here. 
;And what are those results? Nomad life and crime! You say you have 
incurred expenditure on educatiqn, you say you have incurred expenditure 
,.pn sanitation; but in spite of this enormous amount of expenditure, what 
Is the result? In spite of this top-heavy expenditure, what is the result? 
That is what I want to inquire. Surely, if with all this double and top- 
' heayy expenditure the result is not there, I think the ground of the argu- 
ment of “inseparability" is completely washed off and you must be prepared 
■ to take these districts over from the North West Frontier Province and 
iband them over back to the Punjab. 

Thirdly. Sir, the financial aspect of th^ separation has been sho’^ 
Ijjy iRe,soIiitinns that have been amoved ih this Hous^*and the other House 
before. I will simply point out to my friends here that forty 
^5sr6out|ve ' posts have-heeni' createdJor the sake of maintaining the 
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Province independently. Take the case of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion. I find in this Report that for the sake of five districts there is an 
educational Inspector called Director who is paid Rs, 2/200 to something like 
Bs. 2,500. Elsewhere in other districts of India he is paid something 
like Bs. 700 to Rs. 800 and even in the Punjab below Rs. 1,000, while 
you require here Rs. 2,200. And yet the Director of Public Instruction 
may make room for allowances for the Personal Assistant he has. Then, 
when you come to the medical service with a fat top, the subordinate 
medical service has ’a short list. There is no outlet for such subordinate 
services under that administration. These persons have to remain stagnat- 
ing in the same place, the cadres being very small. You cannot get fresh 
men ; neither can those men go out if they want to, and try and find chances 
lor their betterment somewhere else. You thus spend enormously, and 
yet ■what is the result? Minus progress is the result! 

Now, Sir, here is a threat put before me by my’ friend. I say you 
tack them on to the Punjab and then look at the result and a 
threat is presented. That is a threat that did not frighten anybody before 
at the time of separation. When this Province was taken awEiy from 
the Punjab, how did my friend then think of this threat? Did these people 
then willingly agree to the separation of the province? I know it for 
certain that from 1908 to 1905 the Pathan and Afghan officers expressed 
their strongest disapproval against the separation of the Province. My 
gallant friend speaks only of one aspect of the matter and says that they 
lost the canal lands. Why did you lose them? Because you were not' 
tacked on to the Punjab. If you were yoked to the Punjab, certainly you 
also wmuld have got the canal lands immediately after the war. Sir, by 
the creation of a separate Erontier Province, the people of those parts liave 
lost innumerable advantages which are enjoyed by the people of the Punjab. 
They have lost, Sir, many valuable advantages. Some of the people 
did not evidently realise this difficulty at the time of separation and 
that was evidently due to want of education. They did not realise then 
that if they had continued to remain in the Punjab, which has made 
considerable progress in all directions, they would have had as rood a 
career before them as the people of the Punjab are now enjoying and 
that they would have been able to make much more remarkable progress 
than they could do in an isolated territory. Sir, they say the demand is 
for an isolated career. But I am sorry to say, that, keeping in view tha 
national aspect, keeping in view the national goal before us, considering 
the advance of India as a whole, the demand that is now made is, in my 
opinion, likely to do a much more harm than good not only to them but 
to us as well. They have been hanging a large stone round theY neck 
and going into a tank embracing us as well, so that both of us may drown 
together. The result will be sorrow for both. I, therefore, in mv heart 
of hearts wish that these districts should go together, that the people of 
both the Punjab and the Frontier should be like brethren instead of their 
asking for a separate Council and working in an isolated manner. I have 
put before the House my own idea on the subject, so that we may find 
’out a proper way together. If my friends think. Sir, that it is communal 
feeling or communal bias which has prompted me to take part in this 
debate I should request them kmdiv to believe in me and permit me to 
say candidly that I^have such feeling. Believe me. Sir, when I say 
that I am not in svmiiathy with any of the attempts of organizations which 
rouse communal bias or communal jealousy, nor am I an advocate of 
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ttiieli seiitinienfcs. I, therefore, appeal to the House that for the common 
good of this country, for the common interest of our country, for the 
(jonimoii tiefeiicG of India, the districts of the North-West Frontier Province 
ought to be with the Punjab. They ought to be under the same rule of the 
Puiija]) UTOvemraent, so that the people of the advanced province like the 
Punjab may take their brethren with them and the combined progress of 
both may be accelerated. It is with that view, Sir, that I move mj 
'amendment. ■■ ■ ■ 


Sir Denys Bray: I bow to your ruling, Sir. Mine has been a very plea- ■ 
surable surprise this afternoon. From the rumblings that came from the 
many amendments , I expected the debate to run on somewhat different 
lines this evening. And 1 think it is largely due to the example set by my 
Honourable friend the Mover that the debate has proceeded with such an 
air of good humour and unanimity. It reminds me of that tag from one 
of Sheridan’s Plays: 

'‘When they do agre^ upon the Stage, their unanimity is wonderful/* 

The Honourable the IMover threw out a somewhat personal challenge to me. 
He -wanted to know what my owm views were and whether I stood by them. 
Of my own views on the many problems that faced us on the Frontier In- 
quiry Committee, I have no secrets to i*eveal. They stand plain and large 
in the Majority Eeport — too plain and too large, some have told me. Since 
. that Beport was written over three years ago, there have, it is true, been 
happenings, in this great country which, had I to put my signature to the 
Eeport to-day, might lead me to tone down a little here, to brighten up a 
little somewhere else. The high lights might be softened; the shadows 
might possibly be deepened, bnt the outline would remain the same. And 
the outline as depicted in the Majority Eeport is surely plain enough. In 
one matter assuredly there would be no change. Throughout the Eeport 
there rings one dominant note: that this North-West Frontier is an All- 
India concern, that its problem is an all-India problem and has to be treat- 
ed not parochially but Imperially. You must think Imperially on you? 
frontier matters. And if you think Imperially, you will be forced to 
eschew slight and easy decisions which communal or other bias may lightly 
suggest. You must look at both sides of the question. Heaven know^s that 
is always difficult to do. But here even this is not enough. You must not 
look merely at the outside of a question like this. You must probe into 
the very heart and inwardness of it. 

I had hoped myself when I went on the Frontier Inquiry that it might 
be within the compass of my power to help in the solution of this very 
difficult problem. For I went, of course, neither Hindu nor Moslem, but 
merely as a servant of India who has spent the better part of his life on 
the consideration of how best all-India interests can be served on India's 
frontiers, and beyond. And if I was foremost amongst my colleagues in 
preaching that this problem is an all-India problem and must be examined 
not parochially or communally but Imperially, it would ill become me to 
complain that Government should better my instruction, and decline to 
take light and quick decisions on a problem so vital to all-India, so difficullr 
in its m:any complexities. It is of set purpose that Government have de- 
clined to hurry over a question which in its essence has taxed, indeed over-- 
taxed, the best brains ever since the British took ovSr the Frontier with- 
the Eirajab. 
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To a ma^n like myself, who devoted no little time, Sir, to this.Com^ 
mittee and who assisted as best he could in the compilation of its report— 
a report difficult to compile, somewhat difficult, I fear, to read and to 
master— it was somewhat irksome to a man like myself to find, that 
Government, of set purpose declined for instance, to allow the Eeport to bo 
published for a considerable' time. I admit it' was irksome. Yet I admit 
that Government were right. There is no disguising the fact, Sir, that the 
question even before we faced it on the Frontier, engendered heat on the • 
Frontier itself. It i^ hardly an exaggeration to say that we blazed a com- 
munal trail from one end of our Frontier journey to another. It would be 
idle to pretend that we ourselves on the Committee were not touched by 
the scorching of that heat. 

(At this stage, Mr. Deputy President vacated the Chair which was re-- 
sumed hy Mr. President.) 

The Frontier itself was rent in twain, the Punjab was rent 
in twain. And it came to myself as a great personal blow to read 
the debate on the controversy in the Punjab Legislative Council, a greater 
blow to examine the division list to find that the Mussalmans to a man 
went in one lobby and the Hindus to a man went in the other. I will say 
this of our own experience that, great though the communal division which 
we found, we found nothing quite comparable to that on the Frontier. This 
division in the Punjab Legislative Council was yet another warning to Gov- 
ernment, another warning that on a matter like this, with its implications 
and its dangerous reactions, cautious deliberation was essential. Now, 
when the repo:rt was finally published after something like 18 months" 
delay, it created hardly a. ripple. On all sides, Government received con- 
gratulations on the calm of its reception. The only complaints that reached 
my own ears at any rate were complaints from my friends in the Press that 
they had been deprived of what might have been admirable copy. Govern^ 
ment had damped down inflammatory matter with the help of the all- 
damping hand of Time. 

Small wonder that Government’s success here fortified them in their 
decision to proceed with leisurely deliberation. It fortified them in turn- 
ing a deaf ear to counsellors — ^I could mention one at least— who urged on 
them a little less deliberation. But let the most impatient of us give Gov- 
ernment their due. Don’t you think, Sir, that to Government is due some 
measure at any rate of the success of this afternoon’s debate, some measure 
of congratulation for the absence of heat this afternoon over a question 
that hitheito has roused such burning heat? Where is the cry for amal- 
gamation with the Punjab now^ that cry that once was live, that once rent 
the Punjab and rent the Frontier in twain? With all respect to my friend 
Dr. Lohokare, with all respect to the Mover of a similar ranendment to 
come, I can say with great certitude that the cry is dead. 

Pandit Motflal Nehru: So they hold. 

Sir Denys Bray: Indeed I hardly know whether to treat this amend- 
ment with seriousness or not. For, in brief, liow do we stand? I have 
often wondered myself what precisely provincial autonomy may mean. 
But can it mean this — that you are going to foist a province whiti) wishes 
to live its own life upon a province which declines, and has openly declared 
that it declines, to take it over?, The cry of amalgamation, Sir, is dead. 
I^am almost tempted, to reg»d my Honourable friend Dr. Lohokare who 
now attempts to raise rit as some Eip Van Winkle who all these years 
has been asleep, (Laughter.) 
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Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: The papers that have been received 

from, tlie Frontier do not mention it. 

, Sir Benys Bray : As my Honourable friend Sir Abdul Qaiyum reminds 
me, there is not a word of it in this most voluminous mass of literature 
I ijave received in the last few days from our friends on the Frontier. Nay 
more, riiere is not a word of it in the amendment of that great cham- 
pion of amalgamation, my Honourable friend Mr. Eangaebariar himself. 
The cry of amalgamation is dead, and how my * Honourable friends 
opposite can have been induced to bring it forward passes my wit to. 
'iinderstand. Not ail the eloquence of the Flonourable the Leader of the 
Swaraj Party will be able to breathe life into those dead bones. 

. In passing I may. remind the House of this. , I have' apparently been , 
twitted with the fact that G-overnment have not announced their decisions. 
Yet Government announced their decisions in this regard a full year ago. 
Wliem I was empow^ered by Government to announce those decisions in 
another place, %vas there any’ communal heat engendered? Was there any 
grea,t agitation seen arising then? Not a bit of it. The ery, I say, is dead. 

And where if my Honourable friend Mr, Eangachariar will allow me to 
put the rhetorical question— where now is the cry (except in his amend- 
ment) for judicial amalgamation? Here again, I announced the decision 
of Government against it last year; and it was received, as far as I could 
see in the Press and elsewhere, without a.dissentient voice. My Honourable 
friend knows perfectly ^veli that Government have not only announced their 
decision for a Judicial Commissioners Bench, but that Govermnent hope 
very shortly to announce the actual appointment of a distinguished member 
of the Frontier* Bar as Additional Judicial Commissioner. And I have 
little doubt that that gentleman will adorn the new Bench and in fulness 
of time leave it with traditions formed that the Bench will not willingly 
let die. (Hear, hear.) 

I claim. Sir — and mine is in * a way somewhat unwilling testimony — 
I claim, Sir, that Government have been well justified in the deliberate 
deliberation with which they have dealt with this potentially dangerous 
case. And what still remains of the Majority proposals or, let me rather 
say. of the proposals of the Committee as a whole? In essence nothing 
but this — ^the question of constitutional reforms. Now, here, as the House 
well knows, diffieuities bristle. One has only to look at the agenda paper. 
We have amendments ranging from a unitary autonomous province 
to a larger representation in the Central Legislature. I do not myself 
propose to attempt to deal with those very large words “ unitary atonomous 
province ’b for I feel here too that the amendment has been put forward 
in ah atmosphere of unreality. This at any rate, I can say, that not until, 
not unless and until, a unitary autonomous province is created — I will not 
say in Madras or Bengal or Bombay — ^but in that which T myself, with 
the pardonable bias of an old Punjabi, regard as the most important, the 
most critical province of India, not until then need we seriously consider 
this amendment. But take even the more humble and wwkmanlike sugges- 
tion put forw^'ard in the Majority Eeport. Even over this difficulties bristle. 
We confessed it ourselves in the Eeport itself. We made it clear, for 
instance, that our proposals were impossible of fulfilment without an 
amendment of the Government of India Act. True I myself thought I had 
discovered a means of fulfilling our proposal^without such an amendment. 
But my constitutional lawyer friends scoffed at ?ny discovery. For my 
solution was simply this, that we should re- amalgamate the province with 
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the Punjab and in the same breath cut it out again and carve it into a 
Lieutenant Governor’s province. Yes, of course there are many constitm 
tional difSciilties. The whole subject bristles with difficulties of all kinds. 
There is that difficulty that has been mentioned by more than one speaker, 
the financial difficulty. As my friend, Dr. Hydef, has said, who on earth 
could ever expect the Frontier Province to pay its way? You might ns 
well expect your aMny to be directly productive. But the difficulty 
remains, first whether a deficit province is contemplated under the Act at 
all, and secondly, if so, in what way that deficit could or should be made 
up, by an annual grant or by a readjustment of Central and Provinci.d 
headings, or how. These technical matters are beyond a man like myself. 
But even here, we are advancing. We hope by next Budget to have got 
out a new major head of Border Watch and Ward, which by absorbing 
far as possible the expenditure which is directed to Imperial needs, will 
present the true state of the purely provincial Budget in a truer light. 

There is one other difficulty, which I have still to mention. It is of 
course ever-present to us all this evening, and that is the communal ques- 
tion. Well, as I suggested the other day in answer to a question, I think, 
by my friend Mr, Jinnah, Government have been awaiting this debate 
with great interest and great attention. And it is with great interest and 
great attention that Government will follow it, and its actions and re- 
actions in the Press, in the Frontier, and in India at large. (Loud 
Applause.) 

Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, I have followed the debate with all the care 
and attention that the subject demands, and I rise to express my thoughts 
on the Piesolution wuth a full sense of the responsibility which attaches to 
anything I say- on this subject. I say at once that I am opposed to the 
Resolution as it stands. [An Honourable Memher: “ Shame.”) Shame, 
very w^ell, to whom? That has to be decided. The one appeal which I 
will make to all my friends, the Members of this House, is that they 
should hear what is to be said on the opposite side with patience and 
courtesy. Never was a subject brought before this Assembly in recent 
times which more deserved to be discussed calmly and to be considered 
dispassionately. I am not speaking here as only a Hindu. I am not 
speaking here as one anxious only for the fate of the Hindus who live in 
the NoiTh-West Frontier Province. I venture to think that the question 
is of much arreater importance than the fate that might befall the small 
minority of Hindus in the North-West Frontier Province. I entirely agree 
with the Honourable the Foreign Secretary in the view that this is a matter 
ol all -India importance. I also share the view that this is a matter of 
supreme importance to the defence of India. That being so, the ordinary 
canons which apply in other areas have to be applied with greater care 
and caution here. On the general question of the introduction of self- 
Govemment I may sav that I am at one with my Honourable friend 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, that in , every place and in eveiw country home 
rule or self-government ought to be the rule. But there is a very import- 
ant qualification which has to be taken into account. Home rule, national 
government, self-government is a very civilised form of government. Even 
in . primitive forms bi society where the people were compact and .united, 
they took up home rule and enjoyed ; it. Mf there was no complication 
introduced bv communal , strife they went on happily under 
home rule. But, where religious or communal differences .^are acute, 
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ilome rule becomes more difficult. ' Here ■ we : are not writing on 
a clean slate,, we are not dealing with , a- population whicii is 
homogeneous. ■ We are 'dealing- with' ' a province uvMeii does imfor- 
tun,ately , contain elements which are not homogeneous, and ^ where 
religious: and , .communal differences are very acute; and in considering 
w,hat form of government would be most ' suitable for such a popula- 
tion we have to take into account certain hard facts. The fact of out- 
standing importance which has to be considered is what is the state of. 
feeling between the two important communities which inhabit the province. 
Along" with that it has to be considered whether that state of feeling 
IS tempo.rary, ephemeral, due to accidental causes which appear once Id 
a life' time, which fortunately are very rare and remote, or whether it, 
represents a more persistent and dominating feature in the relations 
of the two communities there. That point of view I submit, , is 
of great importance. There are two ways in which (xovem- 
ments are established and carried on. One is by the might of arms, the 
second by the consent of the people concerned. The first is the old wa;v 
when people were left to themselves. The stronger community could 
choose to rule over the weaker as it liked. If the minor community 
was able to stand the onslaught of the major community in spite of its 
small numbers it would subsist and live. If it co\dd not, it would subor- 
dinate itself to the major community and adjust its relations with it. That 
way of- deciding the fate of a people is not permitted now to exist within 
the dominions over which the King’s flag flies. The Government have 
established British administration in certain parts of India. Wherever 
British administration has been established the mle by wdiich the stronget 
commimity dominated over the humbler or the weaker one has been 
checked, put a stop to, prevented. We are considering the second form 
, of government, government by consent, with the sanction of the sovereign 
power. Now the question here is what is the form of Government most 
suited to the province in question? The answer depends largely on what 
is the permanent feature of the relations between the Hindus and Muham- 
madans in the Nortli-\Vest Frontier Province. I will come to the other 
aspect, the aspect of the defence of India, later on ; but I want, to begin 
with, to draw attention to the relations which subsist beween Hindus and 
Muhammadan s . 

My Honourable friend Sir Abdul Qaiyum in appealing to us to support 
the proposal for reform said: “We want to be your brethren; treat us 
like your brethren I most sincerely wish those words to prove true 
in practice, not only in the life of my Plonourable friend but in the lives 
of all of us, Hindus and Muhammadans, generally in the North-West Fron- 
tier Province and everywhere else. That has been our cry. I have now 
been in public life for forty years and I have never been guilty of desiring 
to promote discord between Hindus and Muhammadans. I have seldom 
if ever advocated the cause of Hindus as distinguished from the cause of 
Muhammadans either in the National Congress or the local Legislative 
Council of which I was a member for many years, or in the Legislative 
Assembly. J do not remember any time when I have entertained any 
thought of hurting my Muhammadan fellow-countrymen. I should be 
ashamed of myself, I should he ashamed to tlynk of my God, or to appear 
Before Him, if I ever cherished the smallest thouglit of injuring any of 
my Muhammadan or Christian bre&ren. 

• Do you realise .it?'' ^ 
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•Pandit Madan Mokan^ Malaviya: Now, .Sir, that is the spirit in which 
I approach tlie problem. But what are the facts. ""l wish the 
facts were as the words of my Honourable friend Sir Abdul 
Qaiyiim v/ould lead one to believe. I very much wish they were. But 
what are the real facts? This Frontier Province was a paid of the Punjab 
since the Punjab was amalgamated by the British Goveninient. Up to 
1901 it continued to* be a regulation province. Unfortunately then — as I 
think by a great mistake — this Province was made a separate province. I 
think a great wrong was done to the people of the Province when that 
was done and the Secretary of State when he sanctioned this proposal felt 
that a great wrong might be done by it. The majority of the Frontier 
Inquiry Committee quote at page 34 of their report from the Secretary of 
State on this point. They say: 

** The Secretary of State, in sanctioning the general idea underlying the proposal, 
$t-ated thus : 

' But in the case of the settled districts, which you propose to detach from 
the Punjab, it is clearly undesirable that the people who had already 
enjoyed benefits of a highly organised administration with its careful 
land settlements, its laws and regulations, and the various institutions 
of a progressive civil government, should be thrown back from the stage 
which they have already reached. The Governor of a large province not 
only possesses a special and large experience of British administration 
but can summon to his aid and counsel heads of departments and Com- 
missioners of Divisions whose advice may be of the utmost value. The 
Governor General’s Agent will not without special arrangement be able 
to count on such assistance. I have not overlooked the fact that Your 
Excellency intends to draw upon the Punjab for skilled officers in the 
subordinate branches or in the technical departments. But I am not 
satisfied that tilts will meet the whole case. For the important question 
of superior direction remains to be dealt with 

And finally when he conveyed a general sanction to the detailed scheme which 
went up in 190*1, he observed : 

‘ that for the time being it could only be regarded as experimental and that its 
actual working w^ould have to be carefully considered 

Thai was how the scheme was sanctioned, Sir, as an experimental measure, 
and notwithstanding the very strong opinion which my Honourable friend 
Sir Denys Bray has expressed to-day, that the question of re- amalgamation 
of the Frontier Province 'with the Punjab is dead, I venture to think that 
that question is not dead and may yet come up for reconsideration. Without 
any disrespect to my Honourable friend the Foreign Secretary, I may say 
that a man greater tlian he once said that the partition of flengal was a 
settled fact; yet settled fact was unsettled by the King-Ejinperor corning and 
laying the foundation stone of the capital at Delhi. But that is by the way. 
I only wish to draw attention to the fact that wdien the Frontier Province 
was separated from the Punjab, a great wrong was done to the people of 
the settled districts whieh now constitute that Province. And what has 
been the consequence? Crime has mcreased there since that time. Many 
other evil results have followed. For twenty-five years the people of the 
North-West Frontier Province have been kept from the advantages which 
flow from a regular administration of justice and from a regular system of 
Government, During this period their fate has been worsened. I am in 
hearty and real sympathy ^vith the Muhammadans and Hindus of the 
North-West Frontier Provinee in' tlie calamity which has befallen them in 
their being made a separate, province. But now let us take the fact as 
it is. That action has had its results. The progressive and ciiiMn* 
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t'endencies of .a regular administration have not been in 'operation in the 
North-West Frontier Province for the last twenty-five years; a.nd the- 
administratie-n which was put in its p.lace.has not been successful in,. giv,mg 
them a' ■ 'better system. 'The success .of an administratio.n does n.ot 
lie merely ill the fact that the Government authorities are able to put 
down rowdyism or to suppress mutinies or riots. It lies in the amoimt of 
culture, of civilisation, of progress, in the ways of civilised government and 
of ideas of citizenship ivhich have been inculcated in the minds of the 
people concerned; and I submit that in these respects the North-West 
Frontier Province has been unfortunate. But it is so and we have to take 
facts as we fi.nd them. 

Nowj Sir, during these years many untoward events have taken place. 

I will refer only to a few of them. In 1910 Sir George Eoos-Keppel w^as 
Chief Commissioner at Peshawar. No, I shall begin with 1909. In 1909 
there was an accidental fire at Kohat and the loot of Plindus folio wed, and 
the local Muhammadans joined in the loot on an extensive scale. In 1910 
Sir George Boos-Iveppel went on leave. Shortly after that there was a loot 
in Peshawar; Hindus were deliberately looted; there was a great deal of 
property lost; some people estimated it as more than fifty lakhs of rupees, 
others at less, and the Hindu population was driven out^of Peshawar and 
had to remain in exile at Bawalpindi and at other places. Hindus formed 
nearly 16,000 of the population, men, women and children. They remained 
in exile for a year more or less at Rawalpindi, etc. That w-as in 1910. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Will the Honourable Member 
quote the authority where these numbers are given? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: The authority is my friends from 
Peshawar who have come and told me this. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum : And who are certainly in the 
gallery now. I simply want to know how the Reforms will take away the 
powers of control of law and order from the hands of the authority and hand 
them over to the Council of which my Hindu brethren are afraid. The 
second question which I should like to put . . . . 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: On a point of order, Sir. Is this question time? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Pandit has given way, and the Honour- 
able Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum is in order in putting the question. 

Nawab Sir SaMbsada Abdul Qaiyum: The second question is whether 
the Kohat riots, to which the Honourable the Pandit refers, were not traced 
to something like the Flindu Sabha and Sangathan movements, according 

ofiicial inquiry, and to the circulation of certain books? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I have not come to Kohat. My friend 
is getting impatient. I beg him to listen to me patiently,, and when he 
has heard me, then to express his opinion 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum : What I cannot understand is this,, 
how is this poor Council to bring about ail these worries for the Hindus? 
I cannot understand this., ■ ^ ^ 

' Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not^ entitled to make a 
speech. He has put his question and it is for the Honourable the Pandit 

answer' them or not. 
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Pandit Madan Moliaii 'Mala¥iya: Now, Sir, in relation to tliis loot iB‘ 
PesHawar, it was stated in the Frontier Advocate which used to be publish- 
ed at that time in Dera Ismail Khan, that some of the looters openly said" 
that some Muhammadan leaders at Peshawar had told them to loot the 
Hindus. The columns of that paper would still show that fact. It was, 
also said that there was a party at Peshawar which had great admiration 
for Sir George Eoosd-Ceppel, and it was believed that that partjy wanted to 
show that Sir George Boos-Keppel was a strong officer and that he should 
be called back. (Sir Denys Bray : Shame.'’) 

The HonoiiraMe Sir Alexander Muddiman : It is a very improper remark' 
to make when a man is dead. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Is he dead? I beg your pardon; but^ 
I have not said a word against him; and I would ask the Honourable 
Member and the Foreign Secretary who cried ‘‘ shame ’’ on me to say 
what word I have uttered against Sir George Eoos-Keppel. I appeal to* 
you, Sir, and I ask Sir Denys Bray to say what word I uttered against: 
Sir George Eoos-Keppel that he cried “shame” on me. 

Sir Denys Bray: I myself, Sir, cried “shame” not because of the 
reference in particular to Sir George Eoos-Keppel, but because I regard this 
recitation of allegations of past events in the province as most undesirable. 
The figures he has adduced I believe to be entirely inconreet, and the whole- 
colouring to be wrong. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I submit, Sir, the Honourable Member 
was entitled to say what he has said, but he was not entitled to use the 
word “ shame he ought to measure his words according to the context' 
of the discussion. 

Now, Sir, what I said was that there was a party wliich wanted to show 
that Mr. Merk was a weak man and it was said that that party encouraged 
the loot. I take the fact that there was this loot at Peshawar, I have not 
said and, what is more, I never intended to say a word against Sir George 
Eoos-Keppel. What I said was and I repeat it that there was this loot 
at Peshawar; property worth fifty lakhs or less was looted, and 
Government perhaps paid some money in order to compensate some of the' 
men who had suffered. This is what happened in 1910. 16,000 was given, 

to me as the approximate number of Hindus, of men, women and children 
in the population of Peshawar, most of whom left Peshawar and found 
shelter in Eawalpindi, etc. Some of them remained in Eawalpindi through- 
out the year, and many of them remained there for some months. 

The second event to which I would draw attention was that of 1919. 
Til ere was an Afghan invasion. General Nadir Khan came aud for three 
or four days local Muhammadans looted the Hindus and the forces of the 
invaders joined them. Small fines were imposed by Government on the 
local Mussalmans . But there again there was a loot of the Hindus by the 
local Mussalmans. That is the point to which I am inviting attention. 
In June 1919 the Waziris attacked the Hindus of Gomal; the local Mussah 
mans joined them in the attack; the population was still largely in exile in 
Tank. In 1920 about five hundred raiders, Waziris, attacked Kirk, Tahsil 
Tehri, in the district of Kohat. LocaP Muhammadans joined the raiders in 
loofing the Hindus.'" ^And,^'in September 1924 we had the Kohat riots. 
Now, assuming the utmost that has been urged against the Hindus in those 
riots, namely, that there was a pamphlet put into circulation which had" 
excited the Mussalmans, and that some Muhammadans were excited by 
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it, the fact remains that the incendiarism and loot which took, place. on. the , 
terrible. scale on which it. did was most deplorable and condeniiiabla 'Now* ; 
::Sir, these are .events , ' *.!'■, ■ 

Nawab. Sir Saliibzada Abdtil Qaiyum: But. the Hindus began by firing: 
at children. 

K. Ahmed: Who began the firing first, Sir? 

' Pandit Madan Moban Malaviya: Sir,, my friend unnecessarily interrupts . 
me» I wish to place only indisputable facts before the House as 
they are woi*t-hy of consideration in view of the importance of the gues- 
tion that is before us. That represents the attitude of the masses of Mus- 
salmans towards their Hindu townsmen. As regards the educated classes 
there is unfortunately a pai’ty of them also which is opposed to the Hindus. 

I am told that in 1922 my Honourable friend Sir Abdul Qaiyum himself-— 

I should like him to say whether it is correct or not — said at a conference 
■which was held at G-overnment House at Peshawar that the best way of 
putting an end to the raids, etc., was to ask the Hindus and Sikhs to go 
• out of the North-West Frontier Province. . . , 

Hawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: 1 have asked the Honourable 
Member to quote his authority for the statements he nQ^akes. His only 
authority appears to be that of those who are sitting in the galleries. He 
is making statements based on private conversations which he had %vitli 
friends outside. I would ask him to cite his authority for the statements 
he makes. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I should be very glad indeed if my 
Honourable Mend would say that thah statement is incorrect, and I will 
- apologise to him 

Hawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: It is entirely incorrect. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I should tell my friend that Nawab^' 
Major Akbar Khan told me this before Baba Prem Singh and several others 
He told me that this was a fact. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: I hope, Sir, the Honourable Mem- 
ber will not drag in the name of an outsider into this debate. Let the 
outsider fight out the matter outside this Plouse. I trust he will not quote 
private letters and conversations in support of his statements. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I may also tell Sir Abdul Qaiyum that 
I have been told that Colonel Bruce was also present, and he said that the 
Hindus were also the subjects of the British Government and that such a 
suggestion should not have been made. Now, Sir, I mention these unfortu- 
nate facts with great regret but it is necessary to know the state of feelings 
that exists in the Frontier Province. It has been repeatedly said that 
there is a party of Mussalmans in the Frontier Province which is distinctly 
■ of opinion that Hindus and Sikhs should go out of the Province. I shall 
be very happy, as I have said, to know that these allegations are wrong, 
.and if they are I shall most sincerely apologise to the House and to my 
Plonourable friend for having referred to this matter. 

Sir, I have invited the attention of the House to the fact that during the 
last 15 years there has been a series of fires anS loot^ih the Frontier Pro- 
vince, and that the Hindus have been the victims in all these cases. But 
I do not mean to say that that is a ground for refusing to introduce self- 
' r^vemment,^or reforms in that Province, I \dd not mean to say that that 
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is. .a g,ro'and wMcii disqualifies 'the people for all time from having' , seif- 
gOYerimient. . ..I refer to" these matters in order that we may judge whethei?:, 
the conditions essential for self-government, that is government 'by general 
consent, have been established. And on this point I will quote from the 
present Ghief Commissioner himself. In reply to the address which the 
Provincial Muslim Deputation presented to him on the 25th of November 
last, the Honourable Mr, Bolton said with reference to their prayer that 
-election should be introduced in local bodies: 

“ I am theoretically entirely in favour of this measure and that I have not been 
more active in putting it into practice, is due to one fact only and that is the 
coinniunal strife that has resulted f rhm the introduction of communal representation 
elsewhere, and has threatened to develop here, whenever the question of election to 
locai bodies has been mooted. As soon as there is a demand for election, not from 
Muhammadans dn order to promote Muhammadan interests nor from Hindus to promote 
Hindu interests, but from the citizens of say Peshawar as a whole in order to improve 
the municipal administration for the benefit of the city of (say) Peshawar, I will entef 
whole-heartedly into the scheme. But as long as elections are pressed for on conimuual 
grounds only, I am inclined to think that we are better off as we are.” 

Begarding the question of greater communal representation in* Govera- 
ment service also, he said: 

“ The next question is that of Government Service in regard to which I am sorry 
to see you adopt again a communal attitude. An examination of the representation 
of the different communities in the higher services of this Province, executive, judi- 
cial, etc., shows that Muhammadans already hold a higher percentage of the posts 
than could well be adopted under any communal scheme. In the mindsteriai Services 
in some offices the percentage is very much lower, but you must remember that it is 
only in recent years that educated Muhammadans have become available. At the 
last Census there were actually far more Hindus literate in English than Muham- 
madans in the Province. Among recent recruits the Muhammadan percentage is very 
much higher. Though I would prefer that Muhammadans should rely on their own 
merits for selection, I am contemplating the issue of some orders fixing minimum 
percentages of recruitment, and it follows from this that there must also be maximum 
percentages.” 

The Honourable the Chief Gommissioner then went on to refer to an- 
other complaint of the Muharnmadans. The Muslim Deputation had com- 
plained that 30 per cent, of the police had been recruited from among the 
Hindus and Sikhs. That was after the Kohat riots. In the Kohat riots 
it was found that because the police was mainly Muhammadan, and be- 
cause the Frontier Constabulary w^as also Muhammadan, therefore the 
Hindus and Sikhs were not sufficiently protected. The Hindus did not 
want to return to Kohat until the Government gave them safeguards 
•against their being again exposed to the same danger, and one of the safe- 
. guards they asked for was that for some time at any rate until normal 
■conditions were established, the Government should appoint 50 per cent, 
of the police from among the Sikhs and Plindus. The Government agreed 
‘to appoint 80 per cent, in the towns and cantonments, but my Muham- 
madan friends complained of it. They showed much concern about this 
matter as wall be clear from the Chief Commissioner's reply. He said: 

” Your concern at the increase of Hindu recruitment to the police is probably du® 
to the misrepresentation of the orders issued which I have seen in some Muhammadan 
■Journals. The orders were to the effect that 30 per cent, of the Hindus in towns 
.and cantonments should be .Hindus and Bikbs. This is little if at all in excess of 
proportion of the population in towns.” 

Now, Sir, I have drawn attention to this expression of opinion of the 
Ghief Commissioner to sh<?w that he too feels oppressed by the presence of 
an intense communal feeling in the Frontier Province. The facts to which 
I hate drawn the attention of the House are important'. It cannot be 
denied that from time to time local Muslims have attacked the Hipdus m 
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a whole,, that in the loot to which I have referred it w-as not Muhammadan 

houses that were plundered but Hindu houses, and that even among, educated. 
Muslims an influential party is unfortunately unfriendly to Hindus and' 
Sikhs. In this state of things, it is for the Assembly and the Government 
to consider w’hat is the right course to adopt. I am not, as I have saidr 
opposed to reforms, altogether, but I submit that the. Resolution before ns- 
which asks that Reforms which obtain in other parts of* India should be in- 
troduced now in the Frontier Province is premature. I submit that the 
best course to adopt is, that when the time comes, as I hope it soon will, 
for considering the question of further reforms in India as a whole tlie facts- 
relating to the Frontier Province should be fully examined and the Com- 
mission should be asked to recommend in -what form and to what extent 
self-government should be established in the Province. 

Now, Sir, on the second point, and it is not of less importance, it has to- 
be remembered that the Frontier Province is a place which has to be spe- 
cially guarded if India has to be properly defended. Therefore whatever 
measure of reforms is introduced, — and I repeat again that I am not op- 
posed to the introduction of self-government in some form or other in the 
Frontier Province,— but whatever measure is proposed to be introduced’ 
should be carefully considered. I wish that the representatives of the 
Government and Hindu and Muhammadan leaders should sit together- 
and consider the various points and find out and recommend what the- 
reality of the situation demands. It is no good simply decrying a parti- 
cular view because it does not agree with your view. The facts have to be 
examined, and if the Government and the leaders of public opinion ao 
represented in this House will sit together and find out what is the best 
way in wdiich our IMuhammadan fellow-subjects could be given every oppor- 
tunity for self-development and the interests of our Hindu fellow subjects 
could also be adequately safeguarded, it vvould be entirely satisfactory and 
should meet the wishes of all parties. 

To say offhand, on a discussion of a Resolution of this nature, that the- 
present scheme of Reforms should be extended to a province of the import- 
ance of the North-West Frontier Province is, I submit with great respect,, 
not the correct way. The opposition which I make is not to the principle 
of the extension. The opposition which I offer is not prompted by the 
mere fact that the Hindus are in a minority there. I do not say that Re- 
forms should not be introduced there for that reason. I have never sug- 
gested that and will never, suggest it. I earnestly hope and pray that com- 
munal differences will subside. I myself believe that the right thing for 
the Hindus and Muhammadans to do is to forget and bury commimai 
quarrels, to discard communal selfishness and prejudice, and to live the 
larger, nobler life of citizens. I am pleading for that life, I consider that 
it is the duty of Hindus as -well as Muhammadans and Government officials 
to see that the idea of citizenship develops among all our people. I should 
be happy if some at least of our time should be employed in devising 
measures which will promote ideas of , citizenship throughout the land. 
We have to work to establish that the Hindu, even when he is in a minority 
of only 6 per cent, in a population, should feel secure that his honour 
and liberty and property are safe in the keeping of his fellow-citizens among 
the Mussalmans, and the Mussalrnan should feel that his honour and liberty 
and property are safe in the keeping of the Hindus where they are in a 
' 'inajority. ‘ ^ ^ 

To come back to the Resolution, I subtnit, Sir, that the question has to 
be c^n^idered from the point of view of local conditions and the importance- 
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■of the Province to the Empire* All 1 have drawn attentioii to, is meant 
to show that. the. question deserves -to' be studied very carefully. , I am very 
sorry to have had to refer to matters which I knew would be unpleasant 
..and disliked; The 'House is right ' in not wishing to hear disagreeable 
Things, but I had a duty to perform. When an important question like 
the one before us is being discussed, it is our duty even at the risk of being 
'misunderstood to bring facts to the notice of the House and of the Gov- 
ernment which have to be considered and which have to be provided for. 
That does not mean opposition to Reforms. It means that all the conditions 
of the locality should be examined .... 

Mr. President: Order, ox*der. The Honourable Pandit must realise 
that the Chair has allowed him more than double his time. 

Nawab Sir SaMbzada Abdul Qaiyum: If you will permit me, Sir, I 
will say that the Honourable Member is arguing the Government point 
of view that the Indians must first settle their disputes among themselves 
before they can expect any further Reforms. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is giving an opportunity to 
the Honourable Pandit to continue. Does he wish that the Pandit should 
‘Continue ? 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: That is not my concern, Sir. It 
is somebody else’s concern. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I will conclude, Sir. I beg every 
Member of this House not to allow any prejudice to grow in his mind by 
the mention of the unpleasant events to which I have referred. I have 
been very reluctant to mention them, but I have thought it my duty to 
do so only in order that the gravity of the question before us should be 
realised. I am opposed to the Resolution as it stands, but I am most 
•anxious that the question of the extension of reforms to the North-West 
Frontier Province or the question of what form of Government should be. 
established there, which w''Ould give the people the fullest measure of free- 
dom to grow and to develop, should be taken up when the Reforms Com- 
mission comes and should be settled after a dispassionate examination, in 
which the interests of all parties living in that province and of India as 
a whole should be considered. 


18th March, 1926, 

Raja G-hazanfar All Khan (North Punjab : Muhammadan) : (There was 
-applause when the Honourable Member rose to speak.) Sir, fortunately or 
unfortunately, I have not been gifted with that power of eloquence, which is 
so very essential in these days of xiproar and noise in every sphere of 
.life. In spite of many temptations to the contrary, I have been able 
to maintain my vow of silence so far and the reason for my getting up 
to-day and making a speech on this motion is, that my feelings have 
been stirred to such an extent, that, I do not think I should keep quiet. 
Sir, whenever a committee is appointed, there is a general feeling that 
the official members of that committee are bound to take a definite line 
of action in tha matter %eyen if the evidence before the committee may 
prove things to the contrary . ; This belief was further strengthened when 
we read a few months back, the statement of Sir Muhammad Shafi in 
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coimectioii \ with ,, the signing of the ■ majority report., of the ' Mnddiman 
Committee, after he had handed.. oW the charge' of .the Law Membership. 
'Bntj Sir, , I am very glad to find that my Honourable friend Sir , Denys 
Bray is still sitting on the Treasury Benches, as happy and cheerful as 
ever, in spite O-f Ms signing the majority 'report, a report which was not. 
quite ’welcomed by . the Government. One more passing rem.ark, , Sir. 
Only the other day my most venerable Leader, Mr., Jinnali,. while asking ■ 
for a Eoyal Commission, , was .laying great stress on .t|ie personnel of the 
Commission,". At that time I began to, feel that ..the personnel of. the 
Commission really matters more than even the terms of .reference'. , What 
I understand from a satisfactory personnel,' is that the majority of the 
members of the Commis.sion should' be such, that they may be able 
to take a. fair and. .just view, of' the problems which may come, up before ■ 
them. So, when a committee is appointed, and 'all the members ,. are, 
'Unanimous in giving their., .verdict on 'a particular matter,' there is nothing 
further to be said about it, though in these days it is very difficult to 
expect a unanimous verdict from any commission or committee. But when 
a committee is divided into two parts and there is the majority report 
and the minority report, the Government must act either according to 
the suggestions of the majority or the minority, to me it appears that 
there is no justification for running away altogether. Now, Sir, I wish 
to ask a plain question— which of the two reports seems jnfeasible to the 
Government? Is it impossible for them to act on the suggestions of 
the minority or on the suggestions of the majority? I do not think 
either of these two recommends “ inaction,^' of which Government have 
been guilty so far. The issue before us is very clear. There are only 
two courses open to you. Either amalgamate the Erontier Province with 
the Punjab, or treat it as a separate province and give it Eeforms. I do 
not think there is anybody in this House who does not agree that these 
people on the Frontier deserve to be treated just as any other people in 
India. Some think that they should , be amalgamated with the Punjab, 
and all the rights and privileges which the men in the other provinces- 
enjoy should be extended to the frontier people also. Others think that 
they should be treated as a separate province and that they should have 
their own Eeforms. In the way of amalgamation I think there are some 
administrative difficulties, wdiich are so clearly dealt with in the majority 
rep-ort, that it is hardly necessary for me to repeat them here. 

Sir, on the 16th of this month when I heard that most beautifully 
worded and feelingly delivered mysterious speech of Sir Denys Bray, it 
icminded me of a well-loiown Uiriu verse of that great poet, Glialib : 

Gar khmosH ne fdida iklifae hdl Jiai 

Main Mhvsh lifm men hSt samajhna mohdl haif' 

which translated means: 

“ If tke object of remaining silent is tbat the sentiments and feelings of the heart 
should not be revealed, I am glad that nobody can understand what I talk.” 

Sir, he said it was a ‘'pleasant surprise '" to him that the debate was 
not carried on on the lines that he had expected. {An Honourable Mem- 
ber: What did he expect?”) I think that surprise must have vanished 

by the evening of that debate. ^ . 

. Then, Sir, he refers in his speech to some happenings which have taken 
place during the last three years in that great country I do not know 
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wlaafe lie meant by tbat^ and I have 'been making searching lnq[iiiries^ iroiB' ' 
people who; are expected to be in -.the know, but they have not been' able ^ 
to tell .me what he means when hC'S-ays that, many things have happened, 
in that, country, which stopped the GoYemnient from giving effect to the 
recommendations of the majority report. But, Sir, I have no quarrel withi. 
Sir Denys Bray,, because he says that his opinion, is still the. same .and.: 
that the outlines woidd remain .the- same*”, even if , somebody asked,' 
his., opinion o.n this subject to-day.- 

Coming to the merits of the question, what is the standard by which' 
the people of any province are to be judged as to whether they are fit 
to be entrusted with the responsibility which these Eefomis involve. The 
first and foremost in my mind appears to be the presence of a genuina and. 
widespread desire of the people to take an active part in managing their 
own affairs. I do not think there is any Member in this House, who would 
not agree, that this desire on the Frontier Province is very deep-rooteds 
very genuine and very widespread. This is clear from the majority as well 
as the minority report. This is also clear from the various huge meetings 
held in the Frontier Province and outside during the last month and a 
half. It is also clear from the innumerable telegrams and letters which all 
the Members must have received during the last few days. It is also 
clear from the presence of a large number of people from the Frontier 
Province, wdio Irave travelled all that long distance, to see how we treat, 
their legitimate ambitions and aspirations which we call our birthright. 

The second proof of their being fit for the Pi-eforms is their qualities of 
head and heart — the qualities of head and heart of the Pathans, for which 
,my Honourable friend from Madras has got such great admiration and 
which, unfortunately, my learned friend the Pandit ji repudiates and denies. 
The difference between the opinions of these two great persons is pro- 
bably due to the fact that while the Diwan Bahadur has firsthand know- 
ledge of the frontier, the knowledge of the Honourable the Panditji is more- 
or less derived from his ** friends from the Frontier Then, Sir, let us 
take the educational conditions of the Frontier Prownee. In spite of the 
fact that the province Is not so rich as to spend as much money as is re- 
quired on furthering education in that province, in spite of the fact that 
they started very late in this line, and in spite of the fact that they are 
naturally placed in a position wEere practice with the rifie is probably more 
useful and necessaiw for them than reading mathematics, still you will be 
surprised to knoW', that according to the census of 1921, there were 4B 
persons educated in each mile, while in the United Provinces the number 
is only 34. So how can you say that the people of the frontier are not 
educationally fit for getting the Eeforms? 

Sir, there is one more point to which I would Hke to refer here. Sir 
Denys Bray said : 

Government have been awaiting this debate with great interest and great attention, 
and it is with great interest and great attention that Government will follow it and' 
its action and reactions in the press on the frontier and in India at large.*' 

Sir, again, these vrords are absolutely mysterious to me. What I under- 
stand from them is this — will put it very plainly — the Government, for 
some reasons, whiclt are best known to them, do not want to give Eeforms 
to the people of thef frontier ai this time. At the same time they 'are 
thoroughly convinced that the^e is > very deep feeling present in the minds 
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of Xiii those people to get their rights. They have also got this experience, 
that once that desire is created deep in the minds of the PathanSs it is 
•difficult to stop them until they have realised that desire. So now they know 
what the consequences of running away entirely from the question are, 
and that in view of the fact, that their own officers recommend that 
Reforms should be given to them, they will not be able to escape the 
serious consequences of this unreasonable attitude. And, you know that 
at present, unfortunately, the relations between the Hindus and Muham- 
madans in the country are very much strained, so this is only throwing 
•out a suggestion both to the Press and the people in the Frontier Pro- . 
vince and outside, that you are willing to give them Reforms if it is agreed 
to by ail sections but if it is opposed, and if there is an agitation carried 
on in the Press as well as among the public, against giving the Reforms, 
in that case you will have to wait. In other words, what does it mean? 
It means that you create an impression in the minds of the Pathans that 
dt is the Hindus who are standing in the way of their progress; it is not 
the Government; it is the Hindus. If the Hindus would not agitate, “ il 
-they would not carry on propaganda against it in the Press, you are quite 
prepared to give them what they want.'’ Is that what you would say? So 
in a province, where the feelings are already strained between Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and where you find that the population of Hindus is very 
small, and the people are very furious by nature, you tell them that this 
‘is the class to be blamed, that these 5 per cent, of persotis are standing in 
the way of their political progress. What do you expect from them? 
Do you seriously expect that this will help to restoi^e good relations betw^een 
Hindus and Muhammadans? Or do you think that this will further strain 
relations which are already very bad? Sir Denys Bray again said; 

** When I was empowered by Government . to announce those decisions in another 
^iace was there any communal heat engendered, was there any great agitation seen 
.rising then? Not a bit of it.’' 

Then, Sir, what was there to stop you from giving cSect to the recorn- 
.mendations of the majority report, if your only plea is that you were afraid 
of rousing communal bitterness? There .was no communal bitter- 
ness then. Sir, I am always reluctant to believe, that the 
-Government are led away by some sinister motive or thought 
whenever the question of yielding political power is concerned. 
I am always very reluctant to believe it, but here in this connection I would 
most earnestly appeal to you to make it clear, absolutely clear, to the 
people of the Frontier as well as to the public outside, that it is not the 
Hindus who arc standing in the w'ay of the political progress of the people 
of the Frontier but that you have your own difficulties, which, however, 
.strong they may be, you do not want to reveal to us. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): What are 
those difficulties? Say something about them because Sir Denys Bray is 
not disposed to disclose them, 

Raja 0*ha5sanfar All Khan : Sir, I do not want to detain the House long. 
I would submit that I have got very great regard and respect for the Hon- 
ourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. I honestly believe, that the ser- 
vices which he has rendered to the nation, to the country, are in no way 
less than the services he has rendered to his community {An HonourahU 
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Member: '' Question.’'), and, partie-uiarly, . Sir,- when I 'listened to : his 

words'.: - ' ' ■ ■ . ■ 

“ .1 iia.ve aeidoni, if ever advocated; the ' cause of Hindus as distinct from the cause 
'Of ; Miihaminailans either in the National . Congress ' or , the local Legislative Council, 
■of which I was a member lor many years, ■ or the Legislative Assembly. I do not 
remember any time when i have entertained any thought of hurting my Muhammadan 
feilow-countrvTaen. I should be ashamed of myself, I should be ashamed to tlimk 
oi my God or to appear befoi’e Him if I cherished the smallest thought of injuring 
any ot my Mubainmadap or Christian brethren.” 

: Mr. K.; Ahmed: Bead on! 


Mr. President: Order, order. 


Ba|a Ghaaanfar All Khan: Sir, ' I 'still prefer' to believe in 
those words rather than in the rest of his speech, although 
I honestly find it very difficult to reconcile this statement 
with the other parts of his speech. Sir, I would have had 
no objection absolutely if the Honourable Pandit ji had inerely restrict- 
ed his speech to opposing the motion as well as the amendments. But, 
^Sir, that speech, relating, in the most exaggerated form, to all iliose 
past incidents which took place some 16 or 20 years ago, and wdiich might 
take place at any time in any country, and repeating them with this exag- 
geration and with the full consciousness that the Panditji’s words mean 
a great deal, and with the full consciousness that at present the feeling 
between Hindus and- Muhammadans is very strained, was not in good 
taste, I do not for a moment suggest that Panditji, v/hen lie uttered those 
words or made that speech, was fully alive to the consequences or the in- 
terpretations of his speech and his action. I, personally, think, Sir, that 
he was probably carried away by the sentimental appeal which naturally 
the Hindus from the Frontier might have made to him. I v'ciild niosi 
respectfully request him to answer one or two questions with your per- 
mission, Sir. The first is this: is it proper to relate all these most hideous 
incidents of the Frontier on the floor of this House and when the authority 
is questioned merely to say 3 ' Mends from the frontier”? The chief 
incident he mentioned was the loot in PeshawYir, where he said that about 
16,000 Hindus, men. women and children were actually driven away from 
the city. May I ask the Honourable Panditji to tell ns what was the 
'■cause of that? Does he know anything about it? I would really feci 
obliged, and I think the House would also feel obliged, if the Honourable 
the Pandit is able to tell us if he knows wdiat the cause of it was. I do not 
want, Sir, to go into the details of it. I just want .... 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions ; Non- 
Muhammadan Urban): Is it a fact that there was a loot? Is the loot 
denied ? 

■ Ba|a Ghassanfar All Khan: You do: not care to know the causes. I res- 
pectfully differ from the Honourable Pandit. But my object is not to 
relate or go into details. I just mention these facts so that Honourable 
Members may not be misled and canoed away by all that is said here, 
but that thev should try to know, what are the facts; and T dare say that if 
the statement of the causes of these sad happenings went in favour of 
that party, they would ha-^e Imd no hesitation in mentioning the same 
here. 

' Another question which T' want- td' ask", the Honourable Panditji is . . . 
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Faniit Madan Moliaa Malaviya:- If my Honourable Mend knows whati 
tke facts were, lie miglii lielp' us ■ to know them; '! shall be .very; gratefuL 
if he will do so;., ,If lie tliinks^ that"- the facts .were different and that their 
concealment lia-s been an injury to the discussion, I should like to know 
tlieni. 

E-aja Gfiazanfar All; Khan: Yes, Sir. 


■'Mr, President: 0;rder,, order. The Chair desires that no heat ; should be- 
introduced in this debate. 

Ba|a Crhazanfar All Khan: Sir, I do not want to bring any heat into- 
the discussion at all. I do not want to prove that the Hindus were at fault. 
Neither do I stand here to justify the actions of the Muhammadans. I 
only ivanted to make it clear to the House that these things should not 
be related in this House unless the full facts are stated: other-wise they 
should not be related at all. 

Another question I would respectfully place before the Honourable 
Panditji is this : does he want us and the Government to be committed to 
this principle, that wherever one community is in such a m,inority, Eefomis 
should not be given to that province, or do you want us to be eominitted 
to the principle, that wherever the relations between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans are strained, further reforms should not**be given to that 
part of the country? I have gone through his speech very carefully, and 
I do not find an.y other argument therein. There are only two things, 
firstly, that wherever one community is in a minority the Eeforms should 
not be extended, and, secondly, that wherever the relations between the- 
Hindus and Muhammadans are strained no further Eeforms should be given 
to that province. I do not believe for a minute that the Honourable 
Pandit will commit himself to either of these two principles .... 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: No; I distinctly referred to the special 
conditions prevailing in that province. 

Ea|a G-hasanfar AH Khan: Yery w^ell; special conditions prevailing in 
that province. And what are those special conditions? That the relations 
between the Hindus and Muhammadans are strained. Then, Sir, the Hon- 
ourable Pandit is opposed to the amendments also. He says that he does not 
favour amalgamation ; he says he does not favour Eeforms for the North- 
'West Frontier Province. He wants that we should sit srmewhere, at some 
place — I do not know where and with what object — and decide what should 
be done to the Frontier Province. Sir, if he is anxious only to protect the 
rights of minorities, I tell you that there is not a single Muhammadan in 
this House who \vould for a minute grudge that right. Suppcsing there 
are 5 per cent, or 7 per cent of Hindus there, if in the judgment of my 
Honourable friend, Pandit Malaviya, they should be given 15 ner cent, or 
even more than 15 per cent., we are quite willing to yield. If he wants 
separate electorates, we have got no o'bjection to that^ Sir, in whatever 
way you want to safeguard the rights of minorities, do not oppose it. 

Another point is this: that all these sad incidents have taken place- 
under the present form of Government, when there "were no Councils, wiien 
there 'were no Eeforms. So the present system of administration would 
not stop sad occurrences of this kind. Does he •mean to suggest that if the- 
present f -rtn of administration is changed, there wilf not be any improve- 
ment? We have not tried it. It is quite possible that when the attention; 
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of the Pathans is directed to the development of their own interests, edu- 

cational and otherwise, they may tone down a little, and the bitter ieeiing 
may not reniain the same. 

Sir, another charge that is brought against those honest set of persons 
is that their sympathies are pro-Afghan. I think, Sir, the Government are 
in the best position to judge that, and to pronounce their judgment whether 
their sympathies are pro- Afghan or not. I would be quite satisfied if the 
Honourable Sir Benyh Bray would stand np and say '' Yes, they are pro- 
Afghan and they have not got any sympathy for your country ; they have 
not sacrificed their lives to defend your frontier ’b 

Mr. K. Ahmed: How can he say that? 

Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan: But so far as I can understand thern, they 
are as good, if not better, Indians, as we are. 

Sir, it seems preposterous, if not impertinent, that a Biwan Bahadur 
from Madras, or a Boctor from Bombay should get up in this House and 
say that the Frontier Province should be amalgamated with the Punjab. 
Nobody in the Frontier wants to be amalgamated with the Punjab. We do 
not want to have them. It would mean cutting at the very root of the 
principle of provincial autonomy, if you were to force the people of two 
provinces, who are, so very different in language, in customs, habits and 
temperaments, to live together against their wishes. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: If the heart is stronger than the head? 

Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan: Sir, if there is any province which is fit for 
self-government, it is the Frontier Province. They have got a common 
language and common habits and above all they are able to defend them- 
selves. Why do you insist that they should be tied down to the Punjab? 
I think, Sir, it will do more harm than good both to the Punjab and 
Frontier. Sir, to me it seems that because the frontier people are unable, 
in spite of their honest efforts, to win the sympathies of the Government, 
therefore they are being deprived of their rights, under different excuses. 

Now, Sir, one word more, and I shall finish, and that is, my appeal to 
the Honourable the Home Member in whom I have got full faith and who 
is very generous and very noble -hearted. (Applause.) As far as possible, 
he is anxious to do something for the betterment" of the people unless the 
bureaucratic will prevails sometimes. Therefore, Sir, I would request him 
to make the frontier people strong. If you make them strong, you make 
tbe countiw’ strong. That will be the greatest service von can do to India 
and the British Empire. I would also suggest to the Honourable the Home 
Member that it is only then, that is to say, when the people in the Frontier 
are strong, that the recommendation of the Tnchcape Committee to reduce 
military expenditure to a minimum figure, which His Excellency the Onm- 
mander-in-Chief thinks is merely a pious hope, will turn into an establshed 
fact. 

Sir, I have got nothing more to add, except that there is one other 
feature of the debate which should carry due weight with the Government. 
They said that they would listen with deep interest to the debate in this 
House. Sir, here are mv Hou’^urahle European friends, and what are they 
going to do in this mat+er? Hhe other day, I was sincerely pleased to hear 
the speech of that C«?utioB Signal of the European partv, the galBnt 
Colonel, ,whp said that he would walk with us into the same lobby. This 
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aioiii-;. sliouid Le quite eiioiigh, , to , convince you that' our cause is just ana 
strong. Sir, with these words,- 1 support the Besolut-ion. . 

Sir Barcy Lindsay (Bengal : ’ European) : Sir, -if I rise at this moment 
to join in the debate it is to try .and -steer the ship into peaceful waters 
again. We on this side of the House— I am. ref erring to' my , colie digues — 
pa} the highest coriiplimeiit to Eaja Ghaizanfar .Ali Khan, for his very ablo 
speech and the inoderation .with .which 'he put forwaid .Ms ease. I vish, 
Sir, the lone had remained the same.: . 

, Kow, „S.ir, I would like t®, -state at. mice that I .lor my part propose 
support this Besoliition .(Cheers), and -I believe iiiy . colleagues are in 
.agreernoiit with me. (Cheers.) If.it were necessary to. put forward an out- 
standing reason for doing so it w^ould be in the fact that this part ol: t-lie 
ccrntiy at least appreciates the reforms and the benefit, the real benefit 
they have brought to India as a whole. (Cheers.) I am aw^are that certain 
other parts of the country are never tired of telling us that the reforms 
are unworkable, tiie.y are not wanted, they are bad, and I have even 
heard them described as rotten. It is, therefore, Sir, distinctly refreshing 
to find that this great people, this brave people from the North-West 
Frontier, find ilie reforms to be good enough for them to work under. I 
am not aware. Sir, whetlier the Eesolution can be giypn effect to at, an 
early date, and particularly as to the financial position; but if at all pos- 
sible to be carried out I repeat that I favour the granting of the z*eqiiest 
now put forward. Whilst I express no opinion on the method, nature 
or measure of self-government which should be accorded to the North- 
West Frontier Province, bearing in mind the Imperial factors which en- 
ter into the problem, yet I recognise that the character, loyalty and in- 
dependence of the people there are the strongest arguments in favour of 
the Eesolution. There is much also in' the argument that the foiward 
march of civilisation wdiicli such a measure would become may contribute 
in no small degree to tbe solution of our Frontier progress. With these 
words, I commend the Piasolution to the House. 

Sir P, S. Sivaswamy Aiyer (Madras : Nominated Non-Official) : I should 
like to eonoratulate my Honourable filend Maulvi Murtuza Sahib on the 
spirit of good humour in which he moved his resolution for the extension 
of the Montagu-GhelmBford reforms to the North-West Frontier Provmce. 
It must be a matter of satisfaction to us all that, on the whole, this debate 
has been conducted in a calm atmosphere... I hope that the same spirit 
will be maintained during the rest of the debate. 

I have taken considerable intex*est in this subject and, as the result 
of a. ea.reful study of it, I moved the resolution which was passed by the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921 and which led to the appoint- 
ment of the Bray Committee- The resolution of the Assembly was two- 
fold, It recommended the amalgamation of the judicial administration 
in the North-West Frontier Province with that of the Punjab and it also 
recommended the appointment' of, . a committee to inquire into the results 
of the creation of the North-West _ Frontier Province and the expediency of 
a general re -amalgamation of the five administered districts of the Pro- 
'■ vince with the Punjab'.' The' resolution did not raise the question of the 
creation o! a Legislative Council for the five*' administered districts. It 
was, liow^ever, included in the terms of reference to the committee. The 
dhird term of reference was- ■whether,. in- the- event of the separation of the 
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admiiiistered districts from tliC' political control of the .adjoining nii- ■ 
administered tracts being considered inexpedient, , it would be expedient 
to retain tlie 'wliole Province directly under the Goveriinieiit of India and, 
if^ so, to ^constitute a Legislative Council for the five admluistered dis- 
triciis.^ Tho inqiirn/ by the committee has not been altogether barren of 
useiiii results. It threw' a ■ searchlight upon the defects in tiie, adrninistrii- 
tioii oi Uie Province^ Some' of the defects to which I drew attention iaive 
been recogiiiscd and adixdtted by the authorities and remedies . have been 
recommended for their removal. ■ ' ' 

Upo,ii the main issues before .the committee, there was unfortunately 
a cleavage of opinion. My Honourable friend, the- mover of this resoJu- 
tioii, has eoniplirneiited the rnajority upon the quality of their report -'S 
opposed to the quantity of the minutes of the dissentient nieinbers. 1 
gladly join in tJie tribute to the report of the majority whieii betrays the 
.hand or nry friend Sir Denys Bray and is eonspicuoug for its literary merit 
rather t-haii anything else. ■ But, for an adequate and impartia.1 review 
and appreciation , of the. .evidenie, for logical. , eoiisiste'iicy, clearness of 
thought and sound judgment, we must turn to the masterly m'nutes of 
Mr. Bciniartb aiid iiiy friend Diwan Bahadur Tlangacliariar. My Honour- 
able friend, Sir Denys Bray, has expressed his satis:faction over the deliy. 
in publishing thq report of the Committee ' on the ground that 'it created 
hardly a ripple. My Honourable friend cannot have forgotten that 
since the publication of this report notice has been given of resolu- 
tions upon the subject, session after session, but that the fortunes 
of the ballot have not been favourable to their inclusion in the agenda. He 
has expressed his satisfaction that the cry for amalgamation, general 
or even judicial, is nov/ dead. Whether the ci'y is dead or not, I am not 
on this occasion going to disturb his self-complacency over this question. 

I propose to confine myself entirely to this one issue of the expediency of 
the extension of the Montagu-Ohelmsford reforms which has been raised by 
the original resolution. The problem is very grave and complicated. It is 
beset with difficulties and the manner of its solution is likely to be attended 
with momentous consequences. I approach the problem in the spirit in 
which Sir Denys Bray has exhorted ns to deal with it. I have always 
endeavoured in matters coming before this Assembly to examine questions 
from the all-India point of view. The problem before us has to be examined 
anxiously and dispassionately not with an eye to the interests of this 
community or that community, be it tiny or large, but entirely on its 
own merits and from the point of view of India as a whole. I regard it 
not as a Hlndu-Mahomedan question, not as one involving a clash 
of interests between contending parties. In a Province in which 92 per 
cent, of the population belong to one community, that community wall 
naturally have a predominant voice in the administration. T will deal 
with the problem exactly as it would have to be, if the population w^ere 
entirely homogeneous and consisted only of one community. T would 
respectfully ask the House not to import any Hindu-Muhammsclan con- 
siderations at all in the decision of- this question. In the report of the 
Prontier Inquiry Committee itself, I venture to assert that the minority 
have not been swayed by commxinal considerations. Tt w’-as a very 
unwarranted and « unbecoming sugs'estion on the part of the mniority that 
-their colleagues of ‘the mihoritv were thus influenced. More than once 
in the report we find a grossly innnroper insistence upon the accident of 
the, minority being composed .o{':Hindus.^ 
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Wlieii the lihnourable Sir Denys Bray -began his. speech in the debate 
the other day in soienin tones, the House listened to him with bated 
breath in' the expectation of some ' announcement of, the Intentions of the 
CtoYermiie'nt„of India, but when the Honourable Member sat down/ we lelt 
tliat the speech was , a pompous piece' of nullity or perhaps something 
worse. I say something wmrse, because the concluding sentence of the 
Foreign Secretary’s oration is bound, to be interpreted as an iiiYitatiorj to 
agitation, even if It wu^re not so intended. But there is comfort, in the. 
fact that the Goveriime,nt of India .have not made vip their minds before 
giving an, opportunity to the Members of this House to express tlieir 
opinions. I was glad to hear that the Government of India had set .itself, 
down deliberately to rethink this problem and I trust that this process may 
dead them to sounder conclusions than those reached by the majority ; of 
the Committee. 

On the third term of reference the majority envisage the introduction 
of full-fledged reforms and advocate the creation of a Legislative Council 
with a large elective majority, a Minister in charge of transferred subjects, 
an Executive Council in charge of reserved subjects and ail the essentials 
of the reforms enjoyed eisew’here. They justify this recommendation on 
the ground that there is a general demand for participation in the Ee- 
forms to the full measure, that -the inhabitants of the province are not 
behind the rest of India either in intelligence or in capacity to manage 
their own affairs and that the Pathans’ desire for self-determination must 
be satisfied. 

Let me first say a few words upon the origin and character of this 
demand for the extension of the reforms. So far as one can judge from 
the report or otherwise, there is no evidence of any demand for the exten- 
sion of full-fledged reforms before the publication of the terms of refer- 
ence of the Committee or, at any rate, before 1921. In the public address 
presented to Sir John Maffey on the 9th of April 1921, on the assumption 
,nf the Chief Commissionership, reference was made to the fact that the 
Province had been excluded from the benefits of the reforms scheme and 
great' gratifi cation wu^s expressed at the announcement of Sir Hamiltni 
"Grant on the eve of his departure that a scheme was actually under the 
consideration of the Government granting the people some measure of the 
reforms. In the reply given by Sir John Maffey, he informed them that 
an advisory council w’as all that could be thought of. The extension c! 
the reforms to the Province wb^ vaguely adumbrated by the Government 
of India during the course of the debate on my resolution as a scheme 
for securing representation of certain portions of the North-West Frontier 
^/Prdyinc&',;d/r ■ 

Mr* K. Aliliied; I rise to a point of order, Sir. My complaint is this. 

' Sir Sivaswnrny Aiyer is reading his speech so rapidly from his iiianiiscript 
that cannot hear him. 

Mr. President: Order., order..' The 'Honourable Member is quite out 
of order. ■ . , . , 

Mr. K. Ahmed: We, cannot’hear. him at., allf Sir. The speech may be 
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Sir P. S. ' Sivaswamy Aiyer: Presumably it was the scheme of an 
Advisory Council that was referred to by the Law' Member' during the 
course of 'the debate in September, 1921, It became apparent to the Gov- : 
ernment that there was at least a considerable body of opinion in the 
Province in favour of the amalgamation of the Province or of the 'judicial 
system. The creation of a Legislative Council w^as included in the reference 
to the Committee to be dangled as a comiter-attraction to the proposal 
for amalgamation^ which was, from the beginning, distasteful to the Foreign 
Secretary and which, it was apprehended, might othenvise gather strength. 
The demand by many of the witnesses for an extension of the reforms was 
put forward as an alternative to a demand for amalgamation. The minutes 
of the minority throw light upon the methods which w^ere adopted by the 
officials after the issue of the reference to the committee to educate or rather 
manufacture public opinion in favour of the view^^s which w'ere believed to 
be held by responsible authorities. Memoranda w'ere prepared by some of 
the responsible officials for the instruction of public opinion. Tahsildars 
were sent about the districts with the object of getting memoranda (and 
preparing them if necessary) from witnesses to appear before the com- 
mittee. In some districts, Extra Assistant Commissioners wu^ue sent about 
the districts to evoke public opinion. The oral evidence of the witnesses 
wdiose signatures^ were obtained to the memoranda w^'as sometimes at 
variance with those contained in the memoranda. 

Let us now turn to the evidence of the Muhammadan non-officials :n 
support of the demand for full-fledged reforms. There were some witnesses 
who were averse to the introduction of a Legislative Council and even 
those who w^ere in favour of it had great doubts about the suitability 
of the elective system. As pointed out in paragraph 37 of Mr. B.anga- 
chari’s Minute, the bulk of responsible Muhammadan opinion was 
apprehensive about tlie suitability and success of an elective Legislative 
Council. Some of the non-official witnesses pointed out the difficulties 
ill the working of an elective system. They referred to the existence of 
tribal factions, blood-feuds, the evil influences of the Khans, the absence 
of competent and qiialifled representatives, the w'ant of education among 
the Pathans, the necessity for vesting large poivers in the Chief Commis- 
sioner and the inevitable cost of the machineiy of the reforms. Let me 
now refer io^ the speech made in this House the other day in support of 
the resolution by that distinguished politician, Naw-ab Sir Abdul Qaiyum. 
hlay I be allowed to compliment him upon the great skill, tact, persuasive- 
ness and plausibility of his excellent speech. I was struck with wonder 
wiion he drew^ the picture of a province from which outrages and fanaticism 
had disappeared for ages. He himself stated; ‘' What I wiant is really 
a sort of council, call it an advisory council if you like, although this term 
""■Moes not sound so w^ell as a Legislative Council.” He said that he himself 
was no great believer in the reforms and in the Legislatii^^ Councils, that 
he had' said so before the Inquiry Committee, and that he w^as not sure if 
the Goiineils elsewdiere had done any good to the country. 

Almost every responsible officer examined by the committee entertained 
serious misgivings and felt the necessity for proceedmg cauhoiisly. They 
w'ere doubtful abou+ the capacity of the people for the introdnetion of full- 
fledged reforms. "Major B!cuce, /the, Deputy CommiBsioner of Kobat. seri- 
ously doubted whether the province .was prepared for a Legislative Council. 
Colonel James advocated the establishment of an advisoiy council only, 
in the first instance, and he urged that the members should be nominated 
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and not .elected, as tlie fraiicliise was not nnderstood. by the electorate even 
in the mtsf} elementary form. ' Major.. Crosthwaiie had ills doubts as to the 
expediency of the .reforms. Mr. Pipon urged the need for caution in bring- 
ing the reiorms into operation. Sir John- Mailey s opinion uiidervreat re- 
markable changes within -a short .'period -o'P iime. In April 1921 lie could 
not tiiiiilc of any thing but an advisory ■ council . On the loth of August, 
1921, in a note prepared, by him .as.. Chief Gomniissionxn*, he \ras empliaac 
that poll acal reforms -as in the Punjab tvere utterly foreign to Patiiaii 
character, incomprehensible to their feudal sentiments and never seriously 
dema.nded except by irresponsihle agitators. But when he was examined 
in May 1922 at Peshawar, he spoke ■ very ■ guardedly on the subject of a 
Legislative Council . Pie was in favour of introdiicmg some elective ele- 
ments but he spoke oni^^ of restricted selections. He thought thin it was 
a matter fo.r the Government of: India to decide upon, and for him io carry 
out. Even in the case of local bodies he was prepared to introduce the 
elective principle only in a fractional way to give it a trial. Vvheii Sir 
John Muttey '.'was ' again examined at-Abbottabad, lie was prepared to make 
a further advance. When pressed for an answer he very properly em- 
phasized that the final decision was with the Government of. Ind.ia and that 
it was for him to carry^ out o}der.s. These chatiges of opinion seem to have 
been brought about by extraneous influences and it is |:^rhaps not a far- 
fetched inference that a spell or hypnotic influence proceeded from the 

hkireign Secretary who wdslied to stop the cry for amalgamation by the 

ofler of a- full-fledged Legislative Council. 

Let os now proceed to consider whether the conditions which are neces* 
sary for the introduction of a representative legislature are fulfilled in the 
present case. There are politicians wdio swmar by the shibboledi of self- 
determination and who imagine that nothing more is necessary for the 
working or the introduction of represeniative institutions than the mere 
desire of the people concerned. But this view^ is neither supported by 
t-Iaoughtful writers on political insTitutions nor by political experience. The 
successful working of representative legislatures necessarily pre-supposes 
a certain level of capacity, character and experience on the part of Ihe 

people. It is not mere native intelligence that will sufflee to ensure the 

success of representative institutions. A community possessed of sufficient 
natural intelligence may still be unfit by character, temperament, habi.s 
and the stage of social evolution it has reached. Law-abiding instincts, the 
habit of obedience to a central authority, a sense of respect for the rigliis of 
others, some experience vof the elective system in the management of local 
bodies must be regarded as essential qualifications for determining the 
fitness of a people for a representative legislature. It has to be consi- 
dered how far these qualifications can be found among the people of the 
Frontier. I do not question the natural ability of the people or their 
bravery, manliness and prow^ess, nor do I disparage the ability of the educated 
specimens of the community. Let me refer to a few' extracts from the 
opinions of the official and Muhammadan witnesses before the committee. 
The majority of the committee st?jte that probably all the Saivids and the 
great mass of the village dependants in the Frontier Province form part of 
the Pnthau tribal system. In the tribal territory, with the inhabitants of 
■ which the people of ihe Province are so closely allied^ tribal law or wdiat 
' wm should call lawlessness w^-as, and is,, according to Cie majority, the only 
law and its ultimate sanction is the rifle in the hands of the itidividuat 
"'iribesman. 
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■ ^ In the Frontier DroTince, passions are hot, blood -feuds are endemic and 
refuge froiii the arm of the law is close at hand across the border. The- 
:Dathan/ is temperamentally hot-headed' and impaiient of delay, with, a here- : 
ditar j tendeiicy to take the law into his own hands. Sir John Ma.ffey says : 

“ Tlie people lining on each side of the border are the same people, many , of them 
have iioiiies oji bo-tli sides of- it; they 'are closely related by blood and in custom and", 
sentiment I'hny are one! These iseop.Io both cis and trans-frontier are tlie same people. ' 
and all ,of the same strongly marked- ethnic type — the Pathans.” 

tie. . observes : . ' ■ . ■ 

“This Province cushioned between the Indian continent and the troublous regions 
of Central Asia registers the varying shocks -of the outer world. The Pathan popula- 
tion ha.ve ties of custom and. kinship with the tribal xAfgiian borderland which render 
them prone at all times to lawlessness, quick to violence, , apt to seek veno'eance for 
themselves ratlier than submit to an alien form of justice, Their proximity to the 
border renders it itecessary to permit a wide distribution of anns for the purpose of 
defence while at the same, time it affords an easy refuge for the criminal who desires 
to escape from, our penal laws. The old instinct to murder oiieA enemy has 
quickened and the means of doing it have increased. The result is plainly reflected'^ 
in the criminal statisticsr’ 

He also observed : 

“' They carry oi";. blood-feud among themselves. They do not, of course, live in the- 
same wa}’' as tbe trans-borderers do occupying fortrevsses against one another, but it 
breaks out in any moment. They have not lost their characteristics at all.” 

Mr. ,S. E.' Pears said: 

“'We are dealing with a- Province which is mainly Pathan in constitution, where- 
the blood-fetu! is endemic, where the people are very quick to anger just as they are 
quick to good temper, violent crimes are frequent, raids take place, murders are- 
coimnitted. ” 

Mr, K. Aimed: Wk eannot iniderstand one word of wliat tlie Hon- 
ourably Alernber is saying. 

Mr. President: As if the Honourable Member himself is understood by 
the vv'bole. House, when he speaks I 

Sir P. S* Sivaswamy Aiyer: A learned gentleman, one Maulvi Nur 
Baksli., deseribes the cis-border Pathans in the following terms: 

“ Their family quarrels and blood-feuds are the things that mostly attract their 
attention and engross their time and all of them are equallv fanatical, equally excitable 
and turbulent.” 

The Nawab of Kala Bagh, Avho is a resident of Isahhel Tahsil, said of the 
cis-Erontier people that they kill a man as if he were a fly. 

The erimiual justice administration reports abound with descriptions of 
the character of the people. Mr. Barton, the Sessions Judge of Peshawar, 
stated that the modern system of law in force in the Frontier is un suited 
to a population whose ethics are little in advance of the Dark Ages. The 
outlaw s life is stated by the Disfrict Magistrate of Kohat to offer positive- 
attractions to adventurous spirits of the Khuttack Ilaka. In reply to the 
question of my Honourable friend Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum whether the- 
people of the Province have not submitted to the Indian Penal Code, I 
would quote the ^remarks ^of the Chief , Commissioner in his report of the 
Police Administratio?a of the North-West Frontier Province of 1920 : 

“We must confess that a generation .of the Penal Code has failed to turn the- 
Pathan bito a modern -citizen.’^ 
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. Ill ilie Administration, . Beport' for . 1922-28, it is obseryed : 

'‘We have tile operatio,!!' of a force infinitely more powerful amongst, the Pathan 
cominiiiiity, t,be passion for private, revenge' under the baneful ,i:o'llrience of which 
miirrler ever tends to beget .murder' and the greater the tale of blood-shed the greater 
t]j.e probability of its coiitirniance. i^lurder being as a rule due to personal enmity the 
commission of murder ' is seldom looked upon as an offence a.gainst tlie commiuiity.” 

Spealdng cliiiiiig .the debate o'f 1921, 'Mr, Townsend* remarked that he 
■couki hardl3r imagine, whatever the. changes the (j-ovemment of India may ‘ 
find themselves able to make in .the adnimistration of the .Frontier Pro- 
.vince, that they would find it possible .to give them the sa.me degree af , 

': seif-government as is practicable ' and advisable in the Punjab. Sir John 
Maynard .had doubts as to the ..perfect political fitness of the people of ' 
■the' .frontier districts to receive the same rights and privileges as in the 
Punjab. He also said that he was not thinking solely of capability and 
■intelligence but of the extent to which they- really feel themselves to be 
British subjects. Their eyes might be turned in two directions. Sir John 
Mafiey observed: 

The Frontier may be regarded as in a state of siege. Popular Government, to the 
extent to • which it is developed in other parts of India, I consider unsuited to the 
^peculiar needs of the borderland They are fanatical, excitable an(} violent crimes are 
■frequent.” 

It is needless to multiply these extracts. It will be obvious that the 
mass of the peo*pie have not yet emerged from the tribal organisation of 
society or acquired the law-abiding instinct and the habit of obedience 
to a central authority, which is the first and the most essential lesson of 
"civilisation. Nobody will re-^^use to join Sir Denys Bray in the tribute 
he pays to the prowess of a manlyo virile and independent people. But 
virility and independence are not the only qualifications for democratic 
Institutions. I may refer to the observation of a classical writer 
on the subject that a race who have been trained in energy 
and courage by struggles with nature and their neighbours but 
who have not settled down into permanent obedience to any 
■common superior would be little likely to acquire this habit under 
the collective government of then own body. A representative Assembly 
drawn from among themselves would simply reflect their own turbulent 
insubordination. The people have had no experience of the elective system 
even in the sphere of local bodies. Neither in the municipalities nor hi 
the notified local areas nor in the district boards has the principle of elec* 
lion been applied at aJl. The proposal to resort to election in one instaiieo 
^vas abandoned in deference to the opinion of most responsible people 
in Peshawar that the system is imsuited to a frontier city and some of 
the witnesses objected to the introduction of the elective principle in the 
local bodies on the ground that the people would not agree and that it 
should be left to the Government. Even so late as 1923. v:e iind it stated In. 
■Ihe adniinistration report that the only reform so far thought of v'as the 
[)rivilege of electing non-o£&cial Vice-Presidents for municipalities, and 
■district boards from among the nominated members of those bodies. In 
the District Board Conference held at Peshawar in November, 1924. under the 
presidency of Colonel Keen, the then Bevenue Commissioner, the general 
sense of the meeting was opposed to the introduction Jdr the present of the 
Punjab system of election for membership of district boards. It was pointed 
•out that '"no system of election at, all existed in the province and that any 
'•systenvof flection for district boards should await the result of election 
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for B Provincial Council in this province. What, a strange inversion of the 
' usual course of development of the elective system 1 It is curious 
that .even the majority ' of . the 'Bray Committee have .put , for- 
ward no proposals ., for the. ' introduction of the elective ' systeni 
into the local bodies. It is a political commonplace that local 
bodies furnish the best school for acquiring training in the management of 
public affairs and .j^et the majority have no hesitation in recommending 
the introduction into a province, without any experience of the elective 
system, of fuli-idedged reforms on the model of the Legislative Councils 
which have been introduced into the major provinces. 

It may perhaps be asked how a people can acquire any knowledge of 
the arr oi seif-government unless opportunities were provided for acquiring 
experience and knowledge. It is a perfectly legitimate question but the 
•answer is that such opportunities should be provided not at the higher 
level, but at the lower level of seif-government. The educative effect of 
seif-governing institutions is best realized in the sphere of administration 
of local bodies and it is idle to think of the introduction of the elective 
principle m the provincial sphere, before it has been tried and developed in 
the management of local bodies. I have endeavoured to show that the 
conditiODS necessai'y foi the introduction of popular control over the Gov- 
'ernment of the Province do not now exist in the case of the Frontier Pro- 
vince and are not lilcely to exist until the people acquire law-abiding in- 
■stincts and pass out of the tribal state of social organisation. If may 
also be pointed out that the conclusions of the majority are opposed to the 
teaching of history with regard to the evolution of popular government. 
The usual course of advance has always been from a system of tribal 
organisation to a system under which a strong central government reduces 
or extinguishes the powers of the tribal chiefs with their discordant and 
-disruptive influences, inculcates among its subjects a sense of primary 
allegiance to the central authority and a habit of unquestioned obedience 
to its laws and welds the members of the tribes into an organic whole. It 
Is after this process has been completed by the exercise of a more or less 
strong autocratic authority that it is possible to make a furi’her advance to 
the stage of popular government and for the Central Government to transfer 
a portion of its powers by decentralization and devolution. The attempt 
to skip the second stage of evolution and to pass straight from the condi- 
tions of a tribal society to those of a popular government is an experiment 
which cannot be justified by an appeal to past experience and is fraught 
with, risks of failure. 

T will now assume for tlie purpose ol: argument that the mass of the 
people the North-West Frontier Province are quite fit mtellectuolly, 
morally and socially for the gift of popular oovernm.ent. F will briefly 
examine the question, how far the recommendation of the majority for 
the inti^odnetion of full-fiedged reforms is consistent with their own doctrines 
and liow far it can be fitted into the political constitution of British India. 
Ovr.‘r and over again, the majority lays stress upon three axioms of frontier 
ad.rn inis nation : (1) the impossibhity of sep.arntmg the Fi ontier Pr-vince 
from the trans-border tracts, (2) the inseparability of the various parts of 
the whole Pathan frontier area and (S) the imperative necessity for bhe 
retention of the* Frontier Province and the trans-border tracts 

under the direct control ol the. Government of India for the efficient con- 
duct of external affairs and foreiem policy. The first of these axioms is 
based upon the close and inextricable connection between the internal and 
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exltTiial aitairs of tiie Frontier Provin-ce. ^ It is iipon the bed-rock of these 
ipioms that the report of tlia majority; of the committee eJaims to be 
fomided. The^/ lay stress upon the- practical impossibilily of dniwiiig a 
liard-and-iast line between the internal and external aspects ot even Avork- 
a-day matters on the frontier and the consecpaeiit diihciilty of partitioning 
frontier business into two water-tight compartments. While they consldim 
the administration of tlie ■ settled- districts -cannot be transferred to any 
major Local Governriieiit- consistently with the direct cohtrol of tlie Centra! 
Government and consider it necessary that .-the administration should remain * 
ill the liaiids of a iriiiior Local Government, they proceed with a strange in- 
consistency to recommend the creation of . an elective Legislative Council 
-and the introduction of .popular' control over transferred subjects. What 
exaetiy the difference between a major Local Government anil a minor 
/.Local G-OYernment is according- to . the majority, we do not kiioiv. Prcj- 
. viiiees ■ rnay '/be , classified as major or minor- with reference to area, popu- 
lation and revenue, but these distinctions are irrelevaro- for the purpoc:e in 
liand, namely, the intervention of an agency- of controb The difference, 
if any, must depend u]>on tlio complexity of political structure of the 
subordinate goverruTient and the number and freedom of ploy of its oitgans 
of administration. From this point of view, how a province crvlowed with 
popular control over a part of the administrative sphere can be recon- 
ciled with the fundamental eoiions of the majority and* with the direct, 
control and close supervision of the Government of India passes one's eom- 
preiienalon. The unity of control over the internrd and external affairs jf 
the province can be maintained only so long as the province continues to 
be adra’imstered bureaucratically by the Chief Commissioner without any 
elemem of popular control. The difficulty of maintaining this unity of 
control over the internal and external affairs will be enormously aggravat- 
ed with the progress of the reforms and with every step which the pres» 
sure of public opinion may compel the Government to take to enable the 
province to keep pace with the progress of the major provinces. The 
leaven of popular control is an expansive element and the live and 
vigorous constitution which Sir Denys Bray is anxious to bring into exist- 
ence will not cease to -grow beyond the line chalked by my honourable 
friend, however assiduously he may play the role of Mrs. Partington. If 
the Pathans will not be now satishecl with anything short of the essentials 
of the reforms enjoyed elsewhere, it is equally certain that they will not, 
in the future, be satisfied with anything short of the same provinc’al 
autonomy that may be granted to the other provinces. The pohtical 
appetite of the Pa than is bound to grow with what it feeds on. Either 
the political sop which the majority of the committee wish to throw to 
the Patan Cerberus is a sham, or it betrays an amazing w^ant of logic and 
perspicacity. The political judgment even of the members of the Civd, 
Service is apt to be clouded by irrelevant emotions. The distinguislied 
statesmen, who WT-ere responsible for the report on Indian Constitutional 
Eeforms. w-ere unable to think of any measure beyond an advisory councii 
for bringing the Government of the Frontier Province into touch wdth the 
people. 

Apart from this ineompatibility of an elective legislative council with 
tlie fnndamental canons of frontier administration, there are nuineTOiis 
other grave obiections to the , scheme^ which hn^^e beep admirably point^'d 
out bv Mr. Ramarth in his annihilating criticism of^the proposals of ^ the' 
majority. If thei*e is one fundamental maxim of constitutional politics 
, more valid than any other, it is that any province which claims autonomy 
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must be^ able to support itself financially. Dependence on doles or depre- 
dations is incompatible ovith a claim to independence. If tbe central ex- 
cihequer is to uTieet- the yearly .growing deficit in the . administration of the 
■ Fiontier ' Province, it is unquestionably . entitled to have a voice in the ad- 
uiinistration. The - principle that one person or authority eouid spend 
without question and that another person or authority should find ail the 
inonios required for the expenditure of the former is calculated to promote 
extravagance and waste and destroy all incentives to economy. The le- 
eornmendation of the majority is also open to the objection that it wnll 
subject the Chief Commissioner to the control of tw’o masters, one- in the 
sphere internal administration and the other in the sphere of external 
administration — the very objection that was urged by the majority to the 
proposals of the minority. 

It is not necessary for me- to dwell upon the constitutional difficulty 
w'hich Sir Denys Bray admitted in the other House that .he had glossed 
-over. I will only dwell very briefly upon the hnaneial obligations 
which we shall be committed by the proposals of the majority, 

Wlien the Frontier Province was created, the extra annual cost of the 
new^ Province vcas estimated by L'wd Curzon at 8 ^- lakhs. In 1902-03, the 
•deficit of. the Province Avas 38 lakhs. It ^vent on increasing by rapid 
rstrides . . . . .*•. . . 

Sir Denys Bray (Foreign Secretary) : If I may interrupt . . . 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: If you will just hear me , . • 

Sir Denys Bray: I want to bring an elementary fact to Sir Sivasw^'amy 
Aider’s notice. It was the extra expense and not the deficit. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: I am only taking the deficit. I wdll refer 
to the explanation of Sir Denys Bray, w-hicli I have anticipated. 

.According to the Administration Eeport of tlie North-West Frontier 
Province, the deficit in the year 1923-24 amounted to 158 lakhs odd. In 
the year 1924-25, the doficit "was 210 lakhs odd. According to the revised 
estimates of 1925-26, the deficit is 221 lalsdis odd. According to the 
bud, get estimate for 1926-27, the deficit is 225 lakhs odd. For the purpose 
of minimising the startling deheits my Plonourable friend, Sir Denys Bray, 
ha - succeeded in inducing the Finance Member to open a new major head 
of Watch and Ward,” under head ” 10— Political ” in the a’ccoiinls. 
Even after deducting the wPole of the expenditure under the 
political head including "Watch and Ward” amounting to 98 lakhs, the 
deficit for the year 1926-27 amounts to 127 lakhs and even if we deduct 
the Go«t of the Frontier Constabulary, namely, 23 laldis, it will amount 
to 104 lakhs. Let it be remembered that this is exclusive of the expen- 
ditT,ire of over 6 lakhs tvithin the Frontier Province included in the military 
estimates for the next year under the head "Engineering Services.” It 
must a^o be remembered that the cost of introduction of the machinery 
of constitutional reforms has in other provinces exceeded the original anti- 
cipations and that the inevitable demands which will be made by an elec- 
tive Legislative Council for the addition of a non-official .Indian Member, 
for the addition of at least one more Minister, for longer and more frequent 
Sessions of the lif^pslative Council and for greater expenditure under vari- 
' 'ous departments are boiipd 'to, Increase very greatly the burden of the defi- 
".cit which will fall upon the Central Government. I am afraid that the 
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expectations of tiie majority of a reduction of .the deficit to 20 iahiis.a .year- 
will" .soiTie prospect of ' ultimate extinction will prove, as illusory as the- 
loreca&t of' Lord Gurzon,." 

Apart from all the numerous objections in principle which I have re- 
ferred to above, it is necessary to point out that owing to its peculiar situa- 
tion, tie relations and affinities between the Pathans on hotii sides of the 
border, the excitability of the people and their liability .to sudden commo- 
tion and upheavals at the bidding of fanatical Mullahs, as iilustrated i>y 
the Hijrat and the insurrection in Mansera, the sway of pan-lslamic ideas 
and sentiments and the menace of Bolshevism, the political dangers of an 
extension of popular government to the Province cannot be ignored. The- 
advantages of service in the Province may be accompanied by the dangers 
of nearness of vision. Sir Denys Bray’s associations with the Frontier and 
bis attachment to it, combined with his poetic culture, have led his ima- 
gination into a region of Frontier romance and he has built castles in the- 
air. The gift of prophecy is denied to me. I can only form my judgment 
upon the evidence and my task is only to warn the Government of India 
against ffie perils of the adventure upon which they are urged to em].)ark 
in the pursuit of a policy which, I am afraid, will prove a monument of 
political unwisdom. 

(Several Honourable Members iiioved that the quesi>ion be put.) 

Mr. M, A, Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, the 
question before the House is one which requires a great deal of restraint, 
to begin with and even then one might say a word here or there un- 
wittingly which might give offence to one side or the other. Sir, I do 
not wish to deal with this question from the communal point of view at 
ail. I have had the honour of working with my Honourable friend Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya since 1906. If I remember it rightly, when I 
first stepped on the platform of the Indian Nalional Congress, it was- 
my friend before whom I stood as a junior wffio induced me and per- 
suaded me to make my first speech on the platform of the Indian National 
Congress. Ever since then I have worked with him and I have always 
looked upon him with the greatest admiration and respect. I have a 
feeling that my Honourable friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is as 
much a nationalist as any living Indian to-day in .India. (Hear, hear.) 
But, Sir, sometimes we are likely to lose heart. We are sometimes likely 
honestly to be prejudiced. There is such a thing as honest prejudice. I 
can fully" enter into ihe spirit, although I can not agree with the language, 
of my 'Honourable friend as to what he feels. And I can also equally 
enter into the spirit of my Muhammadan friends as to what they feel when 
they think of horrible incidents which have taken place not only at Kohat 
but in other parts of India as well. Sir, it is a common ground; ft is our 
misfoif une. But I appeal to my Honourable friend : are w^e going to lose- 
heart ? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: No. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Are we going to budge from our principle that we 
shall attain freedom for India? And are we not going to treat this 
question of the North-West Frontier Province m the spirit as we 

would treat the question of any other province? Sir, Imia is not the only 
country where we have to face a problem of this character. I will oniy 
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read a few sentences from the report of Lord Durham where he describes 
the eondition of the people in Canada, and yet Lord Durham recommended 
the establishment of responsible government in that part of the world. 
This is what he said : 


The first point to which I Avoiild draw your attention, being one with which all' 
others are more or less connected, is the existence of a most bitter animosity between 
the Canadians and the British, not as two parties holding different opinions and 
seeking different objects in respect to Government, but as different races engaged in a 
national contest. The hatred of races is not publicly avowed on either side. On the- 
contrary, both sides profess to be moved by no other feeling than such as belong to 
difference of origin. But the fact is, I think, proved by an accumulation of circum- 
stantial evidencG more conclusive than any direct testimony would be and far more than 
sufficient to rebut all mere assertion to the contrary. If the difference between the- 
two classes were one of party or principles only, we should find on each side a mixture 
of persons of both races, whereas the truth is that, wdth the exception which tends to 
prove the rule, all the British are on one side and all the Canadians are on the other 
side. What may be the immediate subject of discussion seems to be of no consequence, 
but so surely as there is a dispute on any subject, the great bulk of the Canadians, 
and the great bulk of the British appear ranged against each other. In the next place 
the mutual dislike of the two classes extends beyond politics into social life where- 
with some exceptions again all intercourse is confined to persons of the same origin. 
Grown-Up persons ^ of different origins seldom or never meet in private society and 
even when the children quarrel they divide themselves into French and English like- 
their parents.” 

Sir, this, I think, is a iimeh worse and more deplorable condition than, 
what exists to-day in India. Do the Hindus and Muhammadans not 
mix socially ? Do your children in schools play divided as Hindus and, 
Muhammadans? AVhy, therefore, lose heart and despair? It is a problem, 
which we have to solve, and we shall solve it provided we work together. 
At least the Honourable Members of this House, the representatives from 
different parts of India, are certainly expected to and should give a different 
lead to the rest of India. 

Sir, the question therefore before us is this. Here is a province, the 
North-West Frontier Province, whose people, it is admitted both by the- 
majority and the minority, possess the qualifications winch even accord- 
ing to the definition in the speech of my Honourable friend, Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer, would entitle them to reforms. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer was more 
spirited than I have ever seen him when speaking in this House, and 
he said that in order that a province should claim self-government, the 
people, of that province must possess certain requisite qualifications. What 
are those qualifications? He says Sir Denys Bray merely says that they 
are a virile and a manly race, but that is not sufficient. But, Sir, did the 
majority stop there? The majority in their report make it quite clear 
what they are, and I will read that passage: 

The frontier inhabitants are assuredly not behind the rest of India either in 
inteliigence or capacity to manage their own affairs. Their aspirations for reforms 
have been awakened into full consciousness and will not be satisfied by anything short 
of the essentials of the reforms enjoyed elsewhere.” 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: It is not supported by the evidence. 

Mr. M. A, Jirniah: The Honourable Member says it is not supported by 
the evidence. I don’t know how he has been able to get at this evidence. 
I tried to get a aoOT of ii but could not obtain it. The evidence is not 
, published and is not^vaiiable, and I don’t know who supplied him with the- 
'evidence. ^ 
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Sii* P, S. Sivaswamy Atyer: The emdence.. as '.quoted in the Eeport. 

Mr, M, A* Jianali: I beg the Honourable ■ ■.Member A pardon. The 
evidence certainly does not support the idea that they are uauiting in 
intelligence, that they are wanting in capacity, that tnev are 
wantiug ill manliness. One of, the members oi ilie xiimority 
coimnittee, the Honomabie Mr. Itangachariar, praised their great qualities 
ot iiead and heart. If that is the evidence you tvant, there it is. If my 
Honourable, friend wants merely to take his stand on communal grounds, 
1 can understand that feeling very well. If you wish to say this, that 
there happens to be a small minority of Hindus and that you apprehend 
that the minority will be entirely at the mercy of the Mussalman majority, 
tiierefore the North-West Frontier Province must bo amalgamated with 
the Punjab, I can understand that argument. I can understand that you 
think the Hindus in the North-West Frontier Province, wijo ere now 
only 5 per cent., 'with the help of their co-religionists in the rest of the 
Punjab would stand in a better position if they are amalgamated with 
the Punjab, to resist any act of tyranny or aggression on the part of the 
majority who still would remain to be Muhammadans. That I can under- 
stand. But let me, Sir, say to iny Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer and my Honourable friend Pandit Mai aviy a that I have revolved this 
question a great deal in niv mind and the answer is quite obvious apart from 
the other objections which are so clearly pointed ouiin ih*5 majority report. 
The people of the .North-West Frontier Province linguistically, etlinologi- 
cally, geographically and in eveiy other sense are different from the 
Punjab people, and why are you going to force these people, against 
their will and against the w’ill of the Punjab itself, to be amalsramated 
with fhe Punjab? Sir, it is not a small province. It is a province with two 
millions of population. Even Australia has I believe a population of only 
4 millions. xAnd as my friend Dr. Hyder pointed out, in Europe we have 
independent States of which the papulation does not exceed more than 
two millions. Therefore how can you force these people against their 
will and say you sliaJl be foisted upon Punjab? It seems to me, Sir, 
that either amalgamation or, if no amalgamation, reforms must be given 
tO' that province. What benefit would you get if no reforms are given to 
this province and what prejudice, what harm will be caused to the Hindus 
if the reforms are given to this provihice? Do you think that law and 
order is going to be handed over to a Minister immediately? 

J)iwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : Why not? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: You think it will be? 

Diwan Bahadur T, Eangachariar : Do you think it will ever come? 

Mi\ M, A. Jinnah: Yes, by that time I think even my Honourable 
friend might improve in his ideas. Why should it not? I only want to 
know what is the immediate danger that you are afraid of. 

Diwan . Bahadur T. Bangachariar : Why don’t you hand it over now? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Y'es; don’t you ask for it jourseli in Madras? 

Diwaa Bahadur T. Raugachariar:’' Exactly. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Then why should they not lia^ it? Ts there one 
principle for the people in India and another for the people in the North- 
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West Fi’ontier Province of India? You say they are not fit; you say 
they are mconipetent so the . rest -.of India wilh keep the Mortli West 
Frontier Province under your heels and under your subjection. 

' .An Honourable Member: They .cannot. ' - 

Mr. M. A. Jinnali: What is the good otherwise of |)utting forward diis 
argument? Will tliey never get fully fiedged self-government? Wiiy not? 
You wauifc it, thej^ want it. Why should they be denied^ if they are fit for 
it? If you admit that amalgamation cannot be a just measure to adopt 
apart from the difficulties which have been pointed out by the majority 
report, and the majority report points out innumerable difficulties, i do 

not want to weary the House, it has already been so full3r discussed. IVeli, 

I ask, W'hat is your answer to two millions of people who say We do 

not want to go to the Punjab ’’? Why must you force them? 

■ Diwan Bahadur T. ■ Eangachariar : . When did they say that ? 

Mr. .M. A. Jinnali: I -have got the authoritj/; I have got telegrams and 
^fetters from almost every important towms sent to me. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: What did they say before the Com- 
mittee? ' . . , 

Mr. M. A. fliiinah: The same thing. I have got reports of meetings that 
have been held for several weeks, and I ask the Honourable ^leinber to 
point out to me a single IVIuhammadan meeting which has been held 
against the view I am putting foiuvard. I know the Hindus do not want it ; 
I know' rluit. {Honourahle Members: “The Ylahasabha does not want 
itr'). Show' me a single kluhammadan who is against the reforms. 
Even the opinion of Nawab Akbar Khan has changed since he w'ent back 
to the North West Frontier Province. (Mr. K, Ahmed: '‘Pie was mis-, 
ied 'b) Therefore, Sir, if I cannot convince my Honourable friend there, 
I am sure the Government at least have more knowledge and are less 
Ignorant than Honourable friend there as to what the feeling is. Now, 
Sir, what do these people really want? They are living to-day under an 
administration — ^what administration? To describe it in the words of an 
..Anglo-Indian paper, the Times of India, this is what he says : 

“ While fighting the battle of freedom day by day these Hindu organizations ^yet 
find it in their hearts to advocate a continuance of the obscure ntist, medijBval 
principles of Government, bureaucratic high-handedness and policy of zoolum for 
which the Frontier Government has been so often criticised.” 

Bo you w'ant that to continue? 

Sir, the next argument is the cost. Nobody has challenged the figures 
which are given by the majority committee and from that you see that 
the total additional cost of all these reforms wdiioh the majority committee 
recommend wdll come to Bs. 1,13,162. Out of that, remember, the Addi- 
tional Judicial Commissioner has already been sanctioned. {Cries of 
‘‘ Order, order on a stranger entering the Chamber.) And you find that 
these are the three items: Pay of Minister and allowances of members 
Es. 42,500; Additional Judicial Commissioner and Establishment, Es. 48,782. 
That has been ^sanctione^. Therefore the two items that remain are 
Es. 42,000 and *E^ 26,000, , which, come , to, about Es. 68,000. Wei], Sir, 
to escape the payment oFt^e deficit of ;20 lakhs which the 
-sihajo?ity- report, point out is .the present -'deficit which' even the majority 
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report does not, „say. is", wholly due, , to- internal administratio-ii ? It is diffi- 
culty they themselves realise, to separate what is the Imperial or the Cen- 
tral defence expenditure and what is' the', internal administration expendi- 
ture; and further, they even, go to the extent of saying that even that will 
be wiped oS within a short time. This is what they say; 

“ If the expenditure is justly distributed and the retrenchments now in contempla- 
tion are put into effect, then, according to the rough calculation we have made, tii© 
present deficit in the internal administration would drop from 56 lakhs to 20 lakhs a 
year with some prospect of uitiniate extinction.’! 

Sir, there is nothing therefore in any of the arguments that have been 
advanced on the score of the province not being self-supporang. 

And now', Sir, I come to the Honourable Member who represents tiie 
Government. He expressed the view on behalf of the Government that} 
the question of re- amalgamation was dead : the cry wus dead and buried ; 
and he said that even the eloquence of the Leader of the Swaraj Party 
cannot breathe life into those dead bones. But having negatived the re- 
amalgamation he gave us no further information on the subject. He 
himself stands committed to this report. He said that if he were asked 
to day to put his signature he wuuid do this: ‘'The high lights might be 
softened;” but he did not tell us how they would be softened. “The 
shadows mi,ght possibly be deepened;” but he did not i^ell us how they 
would be deepened. “But the outline would remain the same.” Well, 
Sir, I am waiting to hear from him what is going to happen to the high 
‘lights and what is going to happen to the shadow's. Sir, the I-Ionourabie 
Member, it seems, has been brought up in what is known as ihe Boreign 
and Political Department, and not in vain. In that Department one pro- 
bably receives a better training for diplomacy than in any other depart- 
ment in the w'orld. He made a speech and a long speech, and we heard 
him wdth rapt attention every moment w^aiting for some definite announce- 
ment or declaration; but at the end of it he wnund up by saying: 

“ There is one other difficulty, which I have still to mention. It is of course 
ever present to us all this evening, and that is the conimnnal question. Well, as I 
suggested the other day in answer to a question, I think, by iny friend Mr. Jinnah, 
Government have been awaiting this debate with great interest and great attention. 
And it is with great interest and great attention that Government will follow it and 
its actions and reactions in the Press, in the Frontier, and in India at large.” 

Sir, does he expect us here again to be completely unanimous on this 
question? {Sir Denys Bray: “No,”) What does he expect us to do 
then? Does he expect us to be wrestling on the floor of this House? 
What does he want this House to show' him in the course of this debate? 
Sir, I h,ope that w’-e have shown the Government and we have shown the 
world at large that w'e have discussed this question on its merits, that' 
individual passions are bound to be roused and individual temperaments 
must assert themselves in any Assembly or in any legislature. Think 
back of your own Parliaments. Eemember the speeches of Gladstone 
about the atrocities in Bulgaria — a great man, as great and a greater man 
than my Honourable friend, Pandit Madan Moban Maiaviya. (Lievte- 
7ianf -Colonel H. A. J, Gidney : “Question.”) How often was he not led 
aw-ay in fury, in rage? Why blame my friend here? He feels It. 
That is his feeling, that is his temperament. But, Sir, because you ha;^e 
an individual here or an individual there,, is tbat going to be the finql 
test? I ask the Government once again, do you wis^T to divest yourself 
of your responsibilitv ? You agreed to appoint ^this Committee. My 
'Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, who is now not here, was the 
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eause of this Committee beio^g appointed, and this Committee has givM 
its verdict, and two of its official members are still of the same opinion, 
not only Sir Denys Bray, but even the present Chief Commissioner.— i 
believe he was there, I do not know whether he is there now, — mean 
Mr, Bolton j both these gentlemen signed the majority report. Now, wiiat 
did Mr. Bolton say in answer to the deputation which -waited on him not 
very long ago, on the 25th November, 1925? What did he say? He said : 

The first question yon raise is that of Eeforms. You are aware that I signed 
the majority report of the Frontier Inquiry Committee, and I adhere to the views I 
.then expressed.” 

It was as late as 25th November 1925. He did not talk about the high 
lights or the shadows. He has not been in the Boreig.n Department. He 
is only a member of the Indian Civil Service, I suppose. (An Honourable 
Member : ‘'A machine'’.) But he was there a ruler, and not like those 
-who are sitting on the Treasury Benches. There is a great difference. Sir, 
I therefore want the Government not to delay in giving a definite answer, 
because it wdll lead to no good. On the contrary, I think the position of 
Government is likely to be completely misunders-fcood, and might lead to 
results which we least desire on either side. It is likely to make the 
Muhammadans feel, as was pointed out by my friend Baja Ghazanfar Ali 
Khan whom I he’artily congratulate upon his maiden speech, — it is likely 
to make the Muhammadans feel that it is the Hindu opposition based on 
the sole pica of Hindii-Moslem strife in that province that is coming in 
the way of their getting any advance, and the Hindus will be encoiiraved to 
feel that, as they are going on with this agitation and passing resolutions 
after resolutions, the Government are, changing their attitude (An Honour- 
able Member: ‘‘Afraid”), and are afraid and will not grant any reforms 
to the Frontier. (An Honourable Member: “What is sauce for the goose 
is not sauce for the gander.”) This is an impression which is fimight with 
danger. T am only pointing out that if you do not wish to take any step 
on the majority report, if vou do not wish to do anything, say so without 
delay. If, on the other hand, you wish to do something, then 1 ap|)Of)l to 
you most earnestly to make your declaration without delay. 

Friday, 19th March, 1926. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman ' (Home Menibei^) : Sir, .the:': 
debate in which I am now taking part has extended over three clays. It 
was discussed the whole of one afternoon; it was discussed yesterday after- 
noon, and we are now resuming the debate. I think that in itself is proof 
positive of the importance which this House attaches to the subjoet matter 
under consideration. Sir, to me it has been a debate of absorbing interest, 
not only on account of what has been said but also on account of what 
has not been said. It was a great advantage that this debate commenced 
and continued through one long Indian afternoon as on that occasion the 
Benches that are now vacant were crowded. On that dav twelve Members 
took part in the debate. Of those who spoke six were Moslems but of the 
speakers not one belonged to a large group of Members in this House. 
Sir, I do not think it was th^^lt they were not interested ; T think they were 
greatlv interested, ’ftieir faces showed their keen and almost painful 
interest, but not a word fell from theffi; - ft 'was a triumph, if T mav 
say so, of party control but it was mot 'to itself helpful to the Government 
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J3ei:ielies. if the CTOvemnient'B sources of iiiformation were confined to 
ilie proceedings of this House, the deduction to be drawn from the debate 
so fur as 1 have listened to it is that the subject is one in which the Hindus 
of NortliLUii India have no interest with one notable exception. I should 
conclude this and indeed an uninformed spectator in the gallery could 
hardly fail to come to that conclusion. On the other hand, he w’ould have 
coiiu,' to tiic conclusion that it was a matter of passionate interest to the 
Hindus and Brahmins of; Southern India. Sir, that deduction would be 
entirely erroneous unci, despite the silence of a body of Members of this* 
House\vlio no longer attend our meetings, w^e must be cautious in supposing 
that deliberate suppression of strong views is a ground for neglecting their 
Gxisteiice, The debate ^^esterday shows that the general trend of leeliiig 
is on eommunal lines. Muhammadans a.re supporting one view and those 
Hindus who liave spoken are siipporting.another. (An Honourable Member : 
''No, not air\) Yxiih one exception I agree — it is clear that, in spite 
of tb.e great efforts tlinf were made by many speakers to speak in restrained 
tern'^s — and I congratulate them and I congratulate the House on that it is 
clear that the division of opinion and thought is largely on the lines of 
eomrmmal sc?vGrancG. It is idle in matters of this importance not to look 
facts in the face. There are facts that must be looked in the face by 
this House and the Govoniniient must face them, and^hhat indicates the 
great need that the Government must be very cautious in any action they 
may take. 

Now, if the House wifi bear wdth me for a minute, I wull examine the 
debate a little more closely, and I w'ill see if I can separate out and trace 
some of the individual threads that made the tveb of the debate. I will 
not at this moment nor in connection with the present motion pause to 
examine the larger issues and implications to which the debate undoubtedly 
gives rise as they are not immediately germane to the matter under discus- 
sion, but I may assure the House that they have not escaped my attention ; 
nor do I think they w^ill escape the attention of the Government of India. 

I waaiit to point out in the first instatiee that it is evident that many of those 
who have spoken with great w^armth on this debate have little or no 
personal knowdedge of the area whose future they are debating. I do not 
suppose that even the Mover of the motion wmuld claim that. Their 
support is based on other grounds, and I think they may well be taken as 
saying to iiiy Honourable friend Naw^ab Sir Abdul Qaiyum, the real inspirer 
of the motion ; "By our brotherhood in Islam 3^011 called us and we came". 

Now I turn to the speech of my Honourable friend the Nawab. May I 
in the first place eoncra.tulate him on the effective w^ay he put forward his 
case. He pleaded difficulties in expressing himself. Sir, no more effective 
appeal could have been made than was made by my Honourable friend the 
Nawab. The directness of his methods brought a breath into this House 
of his owm grim hills ; but it was the speech of a man wise in war and, if I 
may say so, not unversed in the wiles of the council board. (Diwan Bahadur 
T. Bangachariar: "Thanks to the Asstohlv!") I may restate his position 
in a few wnrds. I take it, it is this: ''Government sav that the Reforms 
are a good thing. Well, we are not quite sure but w^e will take it at that. 
We know that they were largely g.|ven because of the War and of India’s 
servicvcs in the War. My people fought and d^ied wiNi .your people in that 
War as xre have, fought and died in waars that nreeedell it. We are in every 
way as fit for reforms as the people of any other province." Sir, here my 
Honoiuablo ft lend made a pow^'erful appeal,, an appeal that must touch 
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tlie heart of every Englishman, of. every 'Indian; „bnt he is on less 
sound ground when lie himself doubts the suitability of the Eeforms them* 
selves. He, I think, in his heaii}. of hearts, he who knows the local condi- 
tions and the local difficulties so- well,, is not quite so sure, as he would 
have us believe he is, of the applicability to his province at any rate in 
their full form of the terms of the Eesoiution which is before the House. 
Sir, this is not an issue on which' any Membe.r of this House ought to vote 
lightly. What is there b ehind' it th'at moves even a man like Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer to such emotion that the rapidity of liis. speech was a serious obstacle 
to my appreciation of it? Sir, there imist ' be something that stirs a man 
of my Honourable friend’s judicial training and long executive ■ experience 
when I felt that his emotion for a moment bad mastered his presentation 
of tlie case. There are- — and it is idle for this House to shut its eyes to 
the fact — tliere are reasons 'which w^e. in the Government know and you in 
the House know, that have made Government cautious in arriving at final 
coufibisious ill ibis matter. We have been'' charged ’with delay in this as in 
many other nuitters. Bvit our.. eri ties might sometimes remember that it 
is the Government that have to pick up. the pieces after the glass has been 
broken. It is easy to raise an issue — it is often diflieiilt to solve it in the 
way the initiator of the issue wishes. There are those to-day in this 
House who may welt s aim 

“ Full many a shaft at rEindom sent 
Finds raark the archer little meant.'’ 

Nowy Sir, it remains for rne to state the position of the Government. 
My Honourable friend, Sir Denys Bray, was a signatory to the Eeport, and 
he found himself in the position in which other signatories of other reports 
have found themselves, and, if I may say so, he managed to protect his 
dual position with great skill. However, I must make it perfectly clear to 
the House that Sir Denys Bray, the signatory of the Eeport, speaks in his 
own capacity and not In any way I’epresenting the Goveriunent. 

Now, the House is aware that Government have definitely turned down 
the question of the amalgamation of the North West Frontier Province with 
the Punjab. That itself is a position that has very definite implications 
which I trust will not be missed by this House. The North West Frontier 
Province is to remain a separate province and therefore it must move in 
due time and in its oivn way, subject to its own conditions, to its status as 
a complete province. The question what, and in what direction constitu- 
tional advance can be given in the North West Frontier Province has been 
and is under the consideration cf the Government. No definite decision 
on that point hm been arrived at and no definite decision on that point 
will be arrived at or announced till Government are satisfied that tliey 
have come to a right coneluBion and that the moment for its announcement 
is ripe 

Therefore, the attitude of the Government towards this Eesoiution 
must be one obviously of neutrality. The Government Front Benches 
will not vote. Those who sit behind me may vote according to their 
inclination ; but they must remember that in exercising their votes they 
should ask themselves whether they, are in a position to express an opinion 
on the question before the House, and I would add this: There are other 
Members in this HoiOsSe wht) have indicated their intention of voting and 
I would ask them to bear in mmd , the; same considerations that I have 
urged. This is not a light matter, "l^otes should not be given lightly ; 
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^:liey should be given after due consideration and tliougiit and witli a 
knowledge tlnit the voter has really examined the issues. Such an ex- 
pression of opirhoii is possibly unnecessary for me to bring to the riniiee 
of the House ; but I feel very strongly on the point, and therefore I venture 
to put it forward in all humility. 

I v-ill add that Government must and will give the fullest considera- 
tion to the views of this House as expressed in the debate and as expressed 
in the vote of the House. This is a question which requires for its soiu- 
tiori all the wisdom and all the help that we can obtain from whatever' 
qi.ui,rter. 

One more w'ord, Sir, and I have done. Mr. Jinnah, in a speech which 
was otherwise admirable in tone and bore out his general practice of con- 
sidering these questions without heat and endeavouring to separate the 
issues in a logical way and of generating light, not heat, Mr. Jinnah, as 
I say, in a speech of that character made one statement on which I must 
make a few observations. He quoted apparently wdth approval the follow- 
ing passage. He said: 

** These Hindu organisations yet find it in their hearts to advocate a continuance 
of the obscurantist, mediaeval principles of Government, bureaucratic high-handedness 
and policy of zooJum for which the Frontier Government has been so often criticised.” 

Now, Sir, those were not the words of the real inspirer of the Besolution, 
Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum, whose experience of the Frontier Province 
is certainly unrivalled in this House. What did the Honourable Member 
say ill his speech ? He said ; 

“ Sir, it is not lack of confidence in the present administration that moves me 
to support this Resolution.” 

He was not prepared at any rate to endorse the views that were expressed 
in that extract. Now, Sir, I am not a frontier officer and therefore what 
I have to say is perhaps better said by me than by my Honourable colleague 
Sir Denys Bray, who has been intimately associated to the great benefit 
of the Frontier and to his own reputation with that province. Sir, I have 
visited the Frontier and being a man of peace have been greatly upset 
at the levity with wdiich miscellaneous cutlery is produced in that 
province, and I have felt distinct thrills at the w^ay fire-arms 
appear in the most unexpected places. (Laughter.) Sir, it is a country 
where life and death are very close together; and I must ask the House 
to bear this in mind. Whatever the advances that may be given in the 
future to the North-West Frontier Province, we in the heart of this 
country, in the heart of India, owe a debt of gratitude to that faithful 
band of officers, civil and military, — British and Indian — ^who have often 
laid down their lives, and — what may even be w^orse for some — spent their 
lives in the protection of those marches of wdiich they have been most 
faithful wardens. (Applause.) 

Diwaii Bahadur T. Eangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): Sir, I am glad that the Honourable the Horae Member has 
spoken on this most important subject. Although he began in a some- 
what jocular fashion, rather attaching importance to the least important 
part of the question, I am glad to note he has wound up with drawing 
the attention of the House to the, magnitude* of th|ir issues involved in 
this proposition. I crave the indulgence of the House for the few remarks 
which I feel bound to make. 
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These issues are of a very important character. They have a political 
importance and an economic importance for , the people of these districts 
numbering about two miliions. They have a political, a constitutional and 
an economic importance for all India, and probably for the British Empire. 
Sir, I am afraid the attention of Honourable Members has been rather 
drawn to the least important part of the issue involved in the case, namely, 
the communal aspect which has absolutely no bearing on the issue so 
far as I am able to see it. [Mr. K, Ahmed: Is that right?'^) I wiE 
not tolerate any interruption of the Honourable interrupter of this House, 
Mr. Kabeer-ud-Bin Ahmed. The issue, Sir, is far too important to be 
treated in this jocular fashion. Sir, I say it has got also a military 
importance. I look at it as an Indian. I look at it from the point of 
view of the welfare of India, which I submit must be the predominant 
motive in coming to a conclusion on this subject. Sir, I bestowed anxious 
thought as a member of this Committee on the important issues involved 
in the case. Since then I have, to use the words of the Government, 
re-thought this question in deference to my Honourable friends who sit 
in front of me. I have got the greatest respect for my Moslem friends 
both inside and outside this House, and I have also re-thought this ques- 
tion in view of some decisions taken by Government on the Eeport of 
the Committee and also in view of the recent happenings in that unfortunate 
province. It was my duty to do so, and revolving it in my mind, I 
am sorry to say to the disappointment of some of the Honourable Moslem 
friends opposite that I have seen no reason to change my opinion which 
I arrived at as a member of that Committee. I consider, Sir, the pro- 
position before the House of my Honourable friend, my family friend, 
Sayed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, as constitutionally unsound, politically 
unwise, financially extravagant and likely to lead to disaster and admi- 
nistratively a useless proposition. (Here Mr. K. Ahmed made a remark 
which was inaudible). Has my Honourable friend Mr. Ahmed realised 
the implications of that Besolution? May I draw the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s attention to the wording of the Eesolution, for it is to that Besolution 
*we are asked to accord our suppott? What is that Besolution, Sir? It 
is this : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be pleased 
to extend to the North West Frontier Province the provisions of the Government 
of India Act which relate to Ijecislativo Councils and the appointment of Ministers, 
etc., with protection to the minorities,*' 

Mr. K. Alimed (E^ajshahi Division : Muhammadan Eural) : Just as 
3'Ou have got. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: What are the provisions of the 
Government of India Act which relate to Legislative Councils and Ministers, 
etc.? Sir, Honourable Members who have read the Act will realise at 
once what it means. Now, the Besolution means to make it, not a 
Lieutenant-Governor’s or Chief Commissioner’s Province, but a Governor’s 
or a Deputy Governor’s Province .... 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Bender unto Csesar the things which are Oassar’s. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangacharlar: That Is really the implication of this Ee- 
solution. Do Honourable Members who accord their support realise the full 
import of that? what does, it mean? It means a Legislative Council 

with 80 per cent, elected Members and not more than 20 per cent, of an 
-official element in that Council. And what does it imply again? It is 
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a case of G-0'vemmeiitj,-Bot, .of administratioii , as' in the , case of the Chief 
Commissioner. In . the . case ■ of the Chief ' ■Commissioner ^ as Honourable 
Members will notice .from the ■wording of ■■ the. Act,, the immediate control 
the iiiTLiiiecIiate government is in the . hands of the Governor. General. ,m 
Council — “ On behalf of the ' Governor General in Council in whom the 
government is vested, the Chief Commissioner administers ’ g that is the 
language of the Act. If Honourable Members will carefully follow the 
language of the sections of the Government of India Act, they wixl see 
tliat in one ease it is government by a Governor vdth the help of the 
Executive Ct>uncil in one half, and government by a Governor with the 
help of a Minister in the other half, or whatever the portion may be. That 
is the Eesolution before the House, to which we are asked to accord our 
support. 

Sir, in this connection I wish to draw the attention of the House to certain 
facts, and what may be called frontier axioms as my Honourable friend 
Sir Denys Bray and his colleagues of the majority would have it. If 
ITonoarable Members have done us the courtesy of reading that unfor- 
tunately voluminous Eeport, for we had to bring out the evidence, some 
of which was given in confidence, and therefore in dealing with the sub- 
ject we had to be voluminous, ^ — ^perhaps it was a disqualification, and I 
rather suspect that many an Honourable Member of this House has not 
done us the courtesy of reading that Beport, — ^but if they have read that 
Beport, what wnli they find? May I draw the attention of Honourable 
Members to certain portions, not of the minority report, but of the majority 
report? First of all, Sir, turning to page 8 of their Beport, Honourable 
M.embers will find this proposition stated at the end of the paragraph there. 
Alter speaking of the tracts and of * the districts, “Honourable Members 
will I’emember the difference between the tw-o parts, that is, the independ- 
ent tract where the tribes live, and the five districts w'hich -were once 
taken away from the Punjab and amalgamated wdth the North-West 
Frontier Province — it is said: 

** Both were forced to atlinit that the districts and tracts were two inseparable 
parts of one organic indivisible whole,*' 

Again, turning to page 5, Honourable Members will find another pro- 
position stated,: 

“ In short, there is no impassable gap or gulf, diflicnlt to cross, between British 
and Independent territory; the FrontiW is iri reality only an arbitrary line drawn 
through the limits of more or less homogeneous population.” 

Then at page 3, Honourable Members will find what the nature of 
these tracts is : 

. And in the rest of the vast block of independent territoiy tribal law — or 
what we should call lawlessness— -was and is the only law, and its ultimate sanction 
is the rifle in the hands of the individual tribesmen. The only control we could 
and indeed still can exercise over it is political control exercised in and through 
the districts or brute force exercised in the last resort by the forcible exclusion of the 
tribes men . . . . ” 

Again, Sir, at page 9, Honourable Members will find that: 

“ two and half millions of the trans-frontier people are linked to the cis-froiitier people 
by ties of blood and economic necessity.” 

' ^ ^ m 

Honourable Members will further find that this trans^rontier is a powder 
magazine. This is stated at page 7. 
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Now wliu!; is it ■‘.Tbich happened during the last Afghan War? What 
do my Honourable friends who have signed the majority report say about 
it ? This is what thejr say ; 

■ There is yet another axiom to be stated, the iiiseparabality of the various . parts, 
of the Patlia.n Iraus-frontier. If this has bulked less largely in frontiei coFitrovo-.'sies, 
it is not , because .it has. less validity . than the inseparability, of tra.ris.anci cis-froiitier, 
but simply l>ecause rt has never been seriously questioned liy anybody. It is trans- 
parerdly obrious to every frontier officer and to every reader of iVoutier liiBlor}'. To 
tlie former it is brought home by the day’s routine. The latter needs no further 
proof than tlie events of 1897 -when the whole trans-frontier v:as ablaze from Wano 
■to. ■.Bmier.’"' ■ ■■ 

Tbi?! is rather important liaTing regard to recent history : 

“ or the third Afghan \Yar which set the whole trans-froritiei’ agog from Waiio beyond 
the Pathan country into Chitral.” 

Sir Benys Bray (Foreign Secretary): Trans-frontier, not cis-frontier. 

Biwtvfi. Bahadur T. Saiigachamr : But it is inseparably linked together 
by ties of blood oncl economic .necessity. That .is m.y point. In fact, it 
has been said thnJ:- it is only an arbitrary line which divides the two ; there 
is no real dividing line. They are the same peojsle. The "Wiiziri across the 
Fro].itier is the. Yvaziri inside the districts; the Afridi across the .Frontier is. 
the Afridi inside The districts, and the same is the ease with reference to 
the other tj.’ibes. 

Hawab Sir Sahib^ada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Froiiti:er Provinee: ' 
Nominated Non-Official): What is the dividing line between your province- 
and Ccorg? 

Biwau Bahadur T, Eangachariar: We will come to it later on. Now, 
if nonourable hleinbers will refer to pages 89 and 40, the}- will see this 
is what is stated there. Sir, in paragraph 10 reference is made to what, 
happened in 1919- I will not read the whole of it. PJoriourablo Members 
%viD periiaps have read it* 

“ The policy iidvocated by Lord Gurzoii of withdrawing regular troops to cantonments 
in the year and the entrusting of frontier posts to be held by the Militia did not 
stauid the test of the wave of fanaticism which flooded the border in 1919 and at a very 
critical moment landed us in a. very trying position.” 

Mr. Abdul Haye (East Punjab : Muhamnuiclan) : What about the 
Punjab in 1919? 

Biwan Bahadur T. Baugachariar: On page 48 Honourable Members 
will fu..d reference to the state of things there. This is what Colonel 
James, the Deputy Commissioner, said about the people just across the 
Front !i‘r. He said that they 

“ do not deserve any consideration at all at our hands as neighbours. Hit them 
whenever you can, liow you can, and as hard as you can.” 

This is what he said to the Committee.- There are other passages written by 
an experienced officer, Mr. Ewart. I do not know if Honoiirabie Members 
ba^G perused his book, but some portions of it in Chapter Y will be found 
very interesting reading. He is a man , on the spot. He is the man in charge 
of the Criminal. Im^wstigati(51i. Department ■ in those tracts. Pie is in actual 
touch vvitb* the people of the . districts and, of the Frontier and also with 
the Bolshevik movement and the, Afghan movement in that direction. He 
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gave us the beiiefit/tif.Ms.udviee and if Honourable Members will read 
Oiiapter V of iiis'book, as to how .things- stood in, 1919, thej will realise the 
importance of it. What is it that is recognised during the German War? 
W^-* ale all congratulating ourselves that. the' Frontier behaved all right 
during the German War. ' Who made it right, Sir? 

Sir Beuys, Bray: Madrasi, 

Biwan Bahadur T. Earigachariar : It is, -in the wo-rds of my Honourable 
friend, Sir Denys Bray, that sagacious statesman who was then, in charge of. 
Afghan affairs; the Amir. But for the hrm stand -which he took and but 
for the sound advice wiiieli he gave to the tribes, does my Honourable 
friend t.siink he would have reason to congratulate himself and the Goe^ern- 
ment upon the affairs in the Frontier? 

Fawab Sir Sahibsada Abdul Qaiyuni: - Who started trouble in 1919? 

Was it started on the Frontier? ' 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eanga^chariar : I am not concerned wdth that- The 
question now before us is different. What is the tract of country with 
which we are asked to deal to-day? (xM this stage there w’as an interrup- 
tion from another Honourable Member) I am not going to be drawn a\vay 
from my path by these interruptions. The point which I wish to make is 
this. Here you have a 700 mile land frontier line inhabited on both sides 
by tribes which are homogeneous in race, which are homogeneous in lan- 
guage, which are homogeneous in tribal laws, and those tribal laws I have 
described in the words of the majority. Sir, that being so, what is it that my 
Honourable friends ask? My Honourable friend Mr. Jimiah said when I 
interjected yesterday “Why not full responsible Govez'ument ? ’ ' that he 
is prepared to give it. That is a question for ail India to consider. It is 
not a question to be considered merely because our Muhammadan friends 
want it and we w^ant to oblige them. If it were possible I sbould have been 
the first to do it. But in all-India interests, is it safe to isolate them like 
that? I do not want to deny them the privileges or the rights of citizen- 
ship, But, Sir, the question before the House is, having regard to the 
accepted position which rny Honourable friend w-ould not depart from, to 
isolate it as a small pr.ovince with 22 lakhs of population and with 78 lakhs 
of revenue — I am going to deal wdth the financial aspect later — with such 
a small area, to give them the position of a major Local Government with 
an elected Council with an 80 per cent, majority of elected Members and 
v/ith budget power. To do what, Sir? To administer a population of 22 
lakhs, not even half of Tanjore or Horth xWcot- Take one district, Tanjore, 
which I come from. Its revenue is more than a erore and its population 
more than 22 lakhs. 

Mr. Malimood Scliamnad SaM'b Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris: 
Aluhammadan) : What is the revenue of Coorg and what is the population 
•of Ooorg? 

Biwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: We have nothing to do with Coorg. 
Coorg is not a major Local Government. Coorg does not w^aiit a Governor. 
Coorg does not woxnt Ministers. The proposition before the House is to 
give these five districts a maior Local .Government with a Legislative 
Council and Ministers and an Executive CounejJ, Member. 

. Nawab Sir Sahiteada Ahdul Wliat are you prepared to give 
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Diwan Baiia^iir T, EangacliariarrThe- majority recognise this at page 
10. They say distinctly here: 

“ Wlintfcver the difforemces between us otberwise, all mendyers of the Committee 
are agreed that the management ot* external affairs must vest in the Central Govern- 
ment. And thoucch as matters now stand, w^e conceive that the Government of India-- 
wliatevor the difficulties and drawbacks inherent in such an arrangement — might still 
conduct transfrontier bushiess through the medium, of a major Local Government, we 
all recognise that the difficulties and drawhacks ” 

— mark the words ^'difficulties aud drawbacks” — 

“ would increase with the development of the General Reforms Scheme, until with 
the next definite advance in that scheme, such an arrangement would become unworkable 
altogether. For a, Central Government to entrust responsibility for the conduct of 
external affairs on its critical land frontier to an autonomous Local Government would 
be a violation of all constitutional theory and practiced^ 

Now that is what my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah wants, Mr. Jinnah says 
that to-day he is prepared to give them even full responsible Government 
which the majority dread and say it will be a violation of all constitutional 
fbo'wv •nT'optirap, Tbov wmn tallohio* of rivino* this over to the Punjab 
Governinent which in due course will develop into a major Local Gov- 
orrmtnt witli provincial autonomy. The Honourable Members of the 
majority report recognise that it is impossible to entrust the administra- 
tion of liiese districts to a major Local Government. This proposition asks 
for a major Local Government. 

..Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur: No. ■ 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: The Besohition is there. I have read 
the words. The Government of India Act Provisions are there, and I ask 
the House, the intelligent Members of the House, to draw their own 
inference. Sir, the provisions of the Government of India Act are there. 
I am not going to tire the House by reading those provisions wliieh must 
•be obvious. They say on page 13 of their Report. 

‘Ht is therefore inexpedient — we make bold to say impossible ” 

— this is what the majority say, not the minority, — 

to transfer the administratioi}. of the districts from tlie Government of India 
to any major Lot;‘.al Governmeut.” 

Sir, these are the frontier axioms. These are the accepted facts laid 
down by the majority. Aly Honourable friends want to sta.nd by the lecom- 
menclations of the majority. Let them understand what the majority have 
recommended and then frame their Eesoiutioii. The Resolution before the 
Hou.se is qaite coialrary to the recommendations of the majority. The 
majority thinl: it impossible constitution ally, unsafe constitutionally and 
unsound and dangerous to part with the powers of the Central Government 
to any major Local Government* That is what I ask the House to recognise. 
That being so, how can we lend support to a Resolution warich 
goes against the principles accepted by the majority? {An 
Honourable Member: ” Are you fit for seli-govermnent in Aladras?” An- 
other Honoiirahle Member: ''Certainly not.” A third Hiynonrable 
Member: ” What about the Maiabim Rebellion? Withdraw the Reforms 
from Aradras.”) I do not think that these passionate interruptions are 
going to divert me Cine bit^^rom the ealrn reflection which I w'ant to bestow 
on this question. Aly Plonoprable friendB may laugh, but he laughs best 
who laughs last. 
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Tile fiiiaiicia] posirioii of the country is a matter wMcIi we cannot lost^ 
siglit of. They want a major Local -GoYernment. V Gan they afford a maior 
Local Govemment ? They have to depend on the ■ Govemment of. India. 
They linve to depend upon all Indi:r for their daily expenses. ' (Aa. Hoiioiir- 
ahJe Member: “ Ley”') My Honourable friend may say. '‘Noy’ biu' mere 
assertions do not constitute facts. Let. us closely examine the budget Tdiicli 
we passed only liit?, other day for this North Yvest Frontier Province. We 
have buclgetted for an expenditure of Es. three crores three lakhs. Wliat is 
tlie itw^ame cl this province? Ps. 78 laldis, all told— in coined ax opiiiiii . 
and land reveiiiie. only 11s. 22 lakhs. .A province which gets Es. 22 lakhs 
land revenue wants a msijor Local Govermneiit 1 One inluh in my dis- 
trict produces more than Its. 22 lakhs. AJl revenue put together comes 
to only Es. ,78' laldis. and ..il'iey vvant -a -.malor Local Government! And all 
India has to pay and someboL else is to order the time. By all means 
wo agree to pay, hut ar-- we going to part with the authority to vote that 
expendit’me ? The point is this, those who have got to pa3^ must have a 
voice in eontroiiing tlie expenditure; and may I say that there is more 
need to control this expendicure. What is the 'past history relating to the 
expenditure in this province? It has been a sink-pit for ail-India revenues, 
and is tliis pormlar Assembly going to lose its control over the expanciitiire 
in this province? (At tins stage kir. Iv. Ahmed interrupted.) Sir, I must 
ask for the protection of the Chair against this constant interru]')tion. I 
think my Flonourable friend purposely interrupts. . . . 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Chair is vllling to allow interruptions 
to a certain limit. K.onourable Alcmbers exceed that limit and invite 
the interference of the Chair when they inflict a continuous volley of inter- 
ruptions on a. sp)eaker so as to make it almost impossible for him tO' 
continue his speech, as in this ease. The Chair trusts that Honourable 
Members, will bear these remarks in mind. ' 

Biwan Bahadur 12 EangEcIiariar : Thank you, Sir. In 1902-03, the 
whole expenditure including the trans-border and cis-border was only 
Bs. 74 lakhs and the deficit was Bs. 38 lakhs, that is, in the year this 
province was formed. Li 1913-14, the expenditure went up to Bs. 122 
iakha and the deficit was Bs. 75 lakhs. In 1918-19, the deficit was 
Bs, 81 lakhs, in 1919-20, it was Bs. 107 lakhs, in 1920-21, Bs. 126 lakhs, 
and in 1921-22, with an expenditure of Bs. 203 lakhs the deficit was 
Bs. 140 lakhs. In 1926-27, -we have budgetted for a deficit of Bs. 252 
lakhs. The province produces Bs. 78 lakhs and we pay out of the general 
revenues Bs. 252 lakhs, that is to say, we make a present to them of 
income-tax Bs. 8 lakhs, we make a present to them of excise revenue, 
opium revenue, and we rnalve a present to them of general stamps Bs. 5 
lakhs. In addition to that V7e find Bs. 252 lakhs out of the all-India 
revenues, and is this Assembly going to lose its control over that expendi- 
ture? That is wli'it you are asked to do. L'ou pay Bs. 252 lakhs out of your 
general revenues and we will go on playing the tune,- — -that is what tne 
proposal is. Again I may mention that the Betrenchment Committee in 
1922-23 advised the North' West Frontier Province to restrict its expenditure 
to B,s. 241 lakhs, and what is it that the province is doing now? We 
are budgetting for Bs. 303 lakhs, that is, Bs 60 lakhs more than wmat the 
Betrenchment Committee recommended should ^be the ordinary expendi- 
ture. Again the expenditure in certain departments# for instance, the 
Police, which began with Bs. 5 lakhs in 1902-03 mounted up to 
Bs. 17 lakhs in ^1913-14, Bs. 53 lakhs in 1921-22, and in this year 
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v/.j oTi.' budgd-tmg for Es. 48 lakhs. Political expenditufe is Es. 98 ialdis. 
l^iiiav oieotioii that out of the Es. 48 lakhs Police, the iiiterual police 
uloue costs about l\s. 22 lakhs, excluding the frontier const abulary. I have 
inade^ a calculation of what wotiid be the trans-frontier expenses and I may 
mention that at once because Honourable hlembers would like to know 
wluit ill is, as rriy Ilonourablo friend, Sir Denys Bray, unwittingly, with 
his usual anxiety to support his recommendation, under-stated the hnan- 
ctal burden 'v\’hich vriil accrue to the Central Governnient. He contemplates 
that ilie deheit will only be Es, 20 lakhs. How does lie arrive at this 
hgure of Es. 20 lakhs? What is it which he will allow more than I have 
allowed? Out ot the Givi] Works expenditure, roads of military import- 
anee consume Es. 20*4 lakhs. I Iiave also -aHowed for establishment 
charges. Out Bs. 6*50 lakhs for establishment I have allowed Es. 3*25 
laklig to the trans-frontier roads of military importance. Out of the total 
Civil Vtoiks 1 allow Es. 23*65 laldis for trans-frontier expenses. Out of 
the police expenses I allow Es. 21-30 lakhs for the Iraiis-frontier. I allow 
t1k‘ whole of the political expenditure for the tra ns- frontier. As regaixls 
general administration, out of the Chief Commissioiier’s establishment, 
etc.. (ji Es. 3*5 lakhs I aJlow Es. 2 lakhs for trans-frontier charges. Is 
there any other expenditure wliieii ray Honourable friend would like to 
allow? The toi;a] civil works Es. 24 lakhs nearly, the frontier constabularv 
Es. 2.1 lakhs, political expenditure Es. 98 lakhs, and out of. the genera! 
administration I allow Es. 2 lakhs as the share for the trans-frontier, — all 
put together comes to Es. 145 laldis. How does my Honourable friend 
say that the deficit will be only Es. 20 lakhs witli a chance of total 
extinction? I subrniit it is optimism with a vengeance to say that the 
defeit in internal administration is only Es. 20 lakhs when it comes to 
Es. 150 lakhs. Not only that. The expenditure is Es. 150 lakhs, the revenue 
is only Bs. 78 lakhs, so that the deficit wall be Es. 70 or 72 lakhs for 
the coming year, 1026-27, for internal administration alone? And is it 
an elastic revenue? What are the chief sources of revenue in that pro- 
vince? Land revenue. Is it not a fact that the Foreign Department and 
' the Chief Commissioner had to postpone the resettlement which was due 
in tlie Peshavvair district on two occasions on account of the poverty of the 
people? Is it not a fact that the la.nd revenue was 17 lakhs in 1902-0B 
and, is now 22 lakhs and odd? Is it such an elastic source of revenue? 
Where is the money to come from? How is this province going to stand 
on its own legs for its interaa'l administration? That is the question I 
aslv. How does the Honourable Member hope that this province wdll ever 
stand on its own legs for internal administration? I do not see how ne 
•can belittle the financial aspect of the administration. By all means as 
watch and ward people we are prepared to help you. But, at the same 
time, we want to have a voice in the control of the expenditure. But 
extending the Eeforms to this province, you will require an Executive 
Council and Ministers. What has the Minister to do? Let me again 
ask a question. Do my Honourable friends realise that you will have a 
Minister for Eegistration — in case the Eegistration Deparfment is trans- 
ferred — for five districts in four of which there are honorary Sub-Begistrars ? 
Tlie whole expenditure in the Eegistration Department comes to about 
Es. 18,000 per annum. Then, again. Sir, how many schools is this Minister 
to take charge ^^? How many’ schools are there? Will my Honourable 
friends ask themselves this question? There is a. Training College. But 
whom does it train? It trains '.’teachers for primary schools and for 
•secondary schools, not B. A^s;. and, L., T's. and all that. This,, Training 
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college certamly exists ■ and eacli , student' -costs /about , Bs. 8,500 per annum. 
That is all we are asked to maintain. Bir, e%'ery administrator knows that 
it is only when districts form part of a large province that they can get the- 
benefits of a full administration. You want a Chief Engineer, Executive 
Engineers, an Inspector G-enerai of Irrigation and all that paraphernalia of 
administration. But there is not one district like the Tanj ore district 
or North Arcot and you want all this paraphernalia. Let me take opium 
excise. What has the Minister to do? Do my Honourable friends realise 
the difficulties of opium administration over this 700 miles land border 
where opium is smuggled according to the Eevenue Commissioner's evi- 
dence before us? Is the Minister to be in charge of the administration there? 
Are the Central Government going to part wdth their authority in that 
matter? May I ask that question straightaway? Then, what has the 
Minister to take charge of? Education. What has he to do for money? 
Where is he to get the money from? Out of the revenue of 78 lakhs, we 
are spending 15 to 16 lakhs on education. Therefore, they will come to 
us for money. And w-e wuli have to decide what should be given to them 
having regard to our general requirements and having regard to our deficit 
or surplus as the case may be. Therefore, how" can my Honourable friends- 
representing the tax-payers of all India, who have to find the money 
for this purpose, blindly say that they will part with it? Sir, the Minister 
will be ambitious as all Ministers are. If he wants to be popular, he must 
start new colleges, more schools, more medical institutions and more 
hospitals for wffiich he will require money. And wdiere is be to get the 
money from? You will be tied hand and foot and you w-ill be told afterwards, 
when they come for the money, that you have put a Minister in charge 
who cannot get on without money. He is unpopular with the people be- 
cause he has no money to spend. My Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah drew 
attention to the fact that the extra cost by giving the Executive Council 
and the Minister wdll be soiriethino- like Es. 1,25,000. That may be so. 
But what are the implications of that procedure? That is wdiat w^e have 
to see. The financial commitments already are large and the financial 
commitments which must come and which the province cannot be-u* must 
be very large indeed in course of time. So, looking at it fi’oin that point 
of view, it is not a negligible factor. On the other hand, T attach the 

greatest importance to that aspect of the case. We are cerf^ainly thank- 
ful to them but, so far as finances are concerned, he who pays must have- 
the voice in controlling the expenditure. It will be a generous control, 
but all the same control must be there. 

Now, Sir, I have already adverted to the administrative aspects. You 
want an Executive Coiinei] and once the Executive Council is there, what 
is the trend? If we have one English Executive Councillor, you must 
have an Indian Executive Councillor. Can we, the Members of a repre- 
sentative Assembly, who claim Tndiam’sation evervwhere have the heart to 
say: ‘'You shall not have an Indian Executive Councillor.'' 

Mr, M. A, Jmnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : In the 
North-West Eronticr Province you can say that. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : I do not know what will be the next 
step when the pressure comes- from all sides. That is what 1 am 
apprehensive about. No doubt it is most popiflar but can you 

resist pressure? The Minister will certainlv want more money if he w^-ants 
to develop his business and become popular, ^lat are the departments 
you are to entrust to him ? Are you going to entrust him with law and 
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order? I have relied on official records and on admissions of responsible- 
gentlemen on the spot. Now, Sir, what is it that the official report of the. 
Judicial Gomniissioner for the year 1920 says about the people. I will, 
read one passage. The Judicial Commissioner in 1920, which is not an 
ancient record, said: 

.Tn 1912 the Sessions Judge of Peshawar remarked that there is reason to believe 
that in many cases the burglar and the thief had many of the Khans and leading- 
Maliks on their side.’’ 

Honourable Members who are familiar with the tract know what influence 
these Khans and local chiefs have in the province. The statement that 
I have just read is not an extravagant statement of any witness. It is 
what the Judicial Commissioner has said in his report. On page 48 h© 
further says : 

“ The hostile attitude of the tribes re-acted on the people as a result of the close 
ties of kinship which unite the cis and the trans-border tribes.” 

This was said in 1920 and my Honourable Mends ask us to forget facts. 
How can we forget facts when we know the terror to which the people of 
those districts, both Hindu and Muhammadan, are subjected? Originally 
the Hindus forme,d the prey. But later on, like the man-eater who has- 
succeeded in his first attempt, both the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
fell a prey to these raiders. And Honourable Members will notice that 
tills remark was made by a Judicial Commissioneir and not by an adminis- 
trative officer. The Judicial Commissioner in 1920 said. (Mr. K. Ahmed 
made an inaudible interruption.) My Honourable friend should have 
patience to consider and weigh the fact. The Judicial Commissioner’s 
remark is about the hostile attitude of the tribes. My Honourable friend 
Sir Denys Bray interrupted me a little while ago about the trans-frontier 
tribes. This is what the Judicial Commissioner says: 

” The hostile attitude of the tribes re-acted on the people as a result of the close- 
ties of kinship which unite tlie cis and the trans-border tribes,” 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Just as the non-Brahmin says about the Brahmin. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: Sir, I ask the House to pause and 
consider. 

Sir Beuys Bray; May I ask the Honourable Member wdiat was the rest 
of the report? Is the Judicial Commissioner referring to some specific 
case ? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : I am only reading what the Judicial 
Commissioner said in 1920 in his report. 

Sir Denys Bray: But the Honourable Member is quoting an isolated 
passage. Will he read out the rest of the- passage? These isolated 
passages are very misleading. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Is it not more than half an hour, Sir, since Mr,. 
Eangachariar has been speaking? 

Mr- President: Order, order.;', 

o', . Mr. K« Ahmed; Is there''’na timeTimiti'-:may M.ask?';-''-.; 

0.,. Mr. President: Order, order. ■ , , ’A-'M,' 
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Biwaii Baliadiir T. Bangachariar:;. Betr.xis; not exaggemtc tlie comniimal 
nspcei oi: tlio posniori. it luis nothing vrhatever to do with iiio ouestion. 
Tliere are only 2 or 3 lakhs ofy.Hindus..: ■ What does it matter what 
happens to tlieni? I am eoneemed' in' looking at it from all other points 
of view* Wlio are these people, what is At that sets the whole frontier 
ablaze, who is the enemy? Will the oihcials speak? Have not oftlcials 
spclcoii llio Commit lee? Have they not given evideiiec as lO wlio 

the caiemy is? Posl^anarr veas the vrinter capital of Afghanistan for nearly 
700 years. Tliese districts formed part of Afghanistan. (An Honourable . 
jJernher: So did Delhi T') They had their eye on this jev/el. My 
Honourable friend Sir Denvs Bray is laiigliiiig. 


Sir Denys Biay: Personalh: I would much prefer if the Honourable 
Tlcrnber v.'ero more discreet in liis remarks. I was laughing not at him, 
but at an mterjeetion that I had just heard. 

Diwan Baliadur T. Eangacliariar : , Let the records speak, not me. Let 
the records speak as to wliat their fears were in 1919-20 when that wyive 
of fanaticism spread abroad. I quite agree that it is not tactful perhaps, 
not politic perhaps, to touch too much upon tlmse aspects of the question. 
But I W'ant the Honourable Alembers of the Government Beiielies to have 
a look into tlie militaiw records and I am sure that His Excellency the 
Commaiader-in -Chief will ylace them at their disposal. H was not sneak- 
ing of any evidence given, but I will now proceed to refer to what a very 
responsible and educated Pathan said before the Cominittee: 

“I helorn;-’ to this Province and. am a Patlian. I have ^experience of Persia. For 
three years T vras in C'onsnkir service as Assistant to i.lie Consul in Sistan in Persia. 
From there I .returned as Personal Assistant- to the Chief Commissioner. Baluchistan, 
and I have experience of the whole of Baliiciiistan. During tha,t period I was Attache 
with the Afghan Prince, Inayatiilla Khan, and interpreted between Lord Cur?, on 
and the Prince . . . Subsequent to that when it was proposed during the Amir’s 

presence in India to send Sirdar Ayub Khan, brother esf the crr-Amir, who is dead 
now, to Japan. I was Assistant Political Officer with him. When I returned from 
there I was Assistant Political Officer with the cxr-Aniir Yaqnb Khan. I have 
experience of the entire Afghan family, besides being an Afghan myself. I know- 
most of the magnates of Kabul. I was Britisb Representative at Kandahar . . . . 

I have experience of Baluchis and Afghans and I know Brahui and Baluchi. In this 
case not only do I Irnow the Afghan across the border but the people of t’ne independent 
territory too.” 

Now, will my Honoiira.b]e friend listen with patience to wliat he says? 

Sir Beuys Bray: No, no. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar ; You will not listen? 

Sir Denys Bray: Not with patience! 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : The House should realise (An 
Honourable ember : '' Never — the whole of India should recognise (An 
Honcmrahle/ Member : How can they ]*’) — we have to recognise the 

sentiments of the whole of the three hundred millions in this land. What 
does he say? 

‘L'Vs far rs Islam 

Mr. President: Will the Plonourable Member bring his remarks to a 

close? . . ' ' ■ - A ■- 

. ■nf' . ’ .ay.,,.;'-- ; , ' ' 

Diwan Bahadur T, Eangachariar: 'Ihis'is what he; says./' 'Ho- sajrs: 

“ As hif Rs Islom is concerned and tho Muhammadan idea of the League of 
m_ goe s, I nra against it. b , ■ ; 
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().— Tile idea at the ba.ck ot your Anj-aman' is the Pan-Islamic idea,^ which is that- . 
Islam is a league of nations and as such amalgamating this Province with the Punjab 
will be detrimental, will be prejudicial to that idea. That is the donimaiit idea 
at the back of those who think with you? Is it so? 

.■1.— -It is so, but I have to add something. Their idea is that the Hiiidu-Moslein 
unity will never become a fact, it will never become a fait accompli^ and they tliink 
that this Province should remain separate and a link between Islam and the Britannic 
Commonwealth. In fact, when I am. asked what my opinion is— I, as a member of 
the An j liman, am expressing this opinion — we would much rather see the separa- 
tion of Hindus and Muhammadans, 23 crores of Hindus to the South and 8 crores 
Mii.slims to the North. Give the whole portion from Easkumari to Agra to Hindus, 
'and from Agra to Peshawar to Muhammadans, I mean transmigration from one place 
to tli8\ other. This is an idea of exchange. It is not an idea of annihilation. 
Bolshevism at present does away with the possession of private property. It 
nationalizes the whole thing and this is an ddea which of course appertains to only 
exchange. This is of course impracticable. But if it were practicable, w^e ivould 
-rather want this than the other. 

Q. — That is the dominant idea which compels you not to have amalgamation vdth 
the Punjab? 

A. — Exactly. 

— ^A?7hen you referred to the Islamic League of Nations, I believe you had the 
religious side of it more prominently in your mind than the political side? 

A . — Of course, political. Anjuman is a political thing. Initially of course, any- 
thing Muharnmadan is religious, but of course Anjuman is a political association. 

Q . — -I am not referring to your Anjuman, but I am referring to the Mussalmans. 
I want to know what the Mussalmans think of this Islamic League of Nations, what 
have they most prominently in mind; is it the religious side or the political side? 

A. — Islam, as yon knoiv, is both religious and political. 

Q — Therefore politics and religion are intermingled? 

.4. — ^Yes, certainly.” 

Here Is another witness, a B.A., B.L. : 

As a matter of fact, the Pathan considers himself more to belong to the hills 
than to India. He^ has more sympathies with his kith and kin of the trans-border 
than with the Punjabis or the rest of the Indians. A Pathan would never consent 
to being called anything less than a * Pathan h It is a question whether he can 
be Indianized at all.” 

That) is the attitude of the people of the district. I respect them for their 
views, I respect them for their patriotism, I respect them for their faith 
in their own kitli and kin; but, Sir, self-interest demands, Belf-preserva- 
tion demands that we should not allow them to be a sotirce of trouble. 
This frontier has always been a source of trouble. Everyone has admitted 
that. It is all very w^ell for Sir Abdul Qaiyum. If we had more Abdul 
■'Qaiyums there 

NTawah Sir SaMbzada Ahdul Qaiyum: How are the reforms and the 
'Suggested Council going to make them worse, and what is y’our remedy for 
-all that, suppostog what you say is correct? 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member from the Erontier Pro- 
vince want the Honourable Member to continue? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: Par be it from me that you sliould 
not have th.e opportunity for self-government. But what is self-govern- 
ment? I want them to come here or to go to Lahore and mix with the 
rest of the civilised world and take their civilisation with them. I want 
, more Abdul Qaiyui^s hem so that we may get your manliness, 3"our 
independence, so that we may Jmpart,. to/yom a sense of, civilization, a 
love, for culture, and give up yopr' tribaflawA/Js it good to themselves? 
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You aiiow ilarvars in Yladras to' meetY'Ogellier, ''paBs laws together. What 
will they do? How do you ex|reott'hhem .ho; iiiiproTe themselYCs? You 
do not give them a chance of improveirient.' .Go' to the Punjab. There is 
no difficulty in it. 

Jfawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyum: But. the local Council will send 
better people liere than Abdul Qaiyums to help you in the lobby. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangaclianar: I know that. I do not want more 
Abdul Qaiyums of that sort to uphold me in the lobby. Once, 
you have got there, your local feuds— I am not speaking of the feuds 
between Hindus and Muhammadans— but betw^een tribes and tribes wdio 
live in fortresses fighting each other. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: But we have more than one iakli of Plindus in that 
province. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: Never mind the Hindus. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : They are there. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: What will happen? 

Mr# M. A. tFinnah: There will be many Eangachariars amongst those 
Hindus. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: I know, they get protection by 
attaching themselves to the Khans. I know that, the protection afforded 
to the Hindus is because they attach themselves to particular Khans, and 
I say they are free to do so. The Khans protect them at the cost of their 
lives; I have seen it in trans-frontier territory; there are Hindus living 
there, but each of them is attached to a particular Khan. Therefore, as 
I have said, we must realise what is the proposition we are asked to 
support. They w^ant a major Local Government; it is politically unsound,, 
financially disastrous and administratively useless. Sir, I oppose the 
PesolutioD. 

Lieutenant-Oolonel H. A, J. Gidiiey (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): Sir, 

I liave but one vote in this House, and after very careful consideration 
and deliberation on this matter, I have decided to give that vote in favour 
of this Eesoiution and to walk into the lobby with my I\Iuhammadan 
friends in support of it, and I do so, Sir, because I feel that the House 
has in the main accorded its support to this Piesolution. We have the 
empty Benches in front of us, but I understand that the Leader of that 
Party has expressed himself in favour of this proposition. Therefore, the 
opposition to-day consists of a few people, mainly those who reside 
thousands of miles away from the area under discussion. Sir, I i^annot 
understand why my friends Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer and Biwan Bahadur 
Eangachariar have so stoutly opposed this. Eesoiution. vSir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer yesterday brought all his cavalry and artillery into action and gave 
us a chai*ge at break-neck speed on this matter. His speech was delivered 
at such a speed that I really could not understand what he said. It was 
so different to his usual slow, studied and deliberate method of addressing 
this House. He was addressing a large audience than this House— the 
public and the Press. To-day we have Biwan Bahadur Eangachariar, 
after having heard all the arguments on the opposite Side, bringmg in his 
peci^^^ line of arguments which are so eharacteristic of the legal way he 
Heals with such debates especially on the financial aspects, as if'he were 
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cross -exarniriiiig a witness. He has brought forward certain points which 
I am sure have impressed this House to a certain extent, aga.ust tiie 
acceptance of this Eesolution. But he put forward certain figures which 
I believe are not quite correct and which he has not explained to this 
House, because I understand that the expenditure he detailed and used 
with such force against this Eesolution refers to both the Agencies and 
the settled districts in the North Wesl3 Frontier Province, and I believe 
the Agencies are an imperial charge and have no concern whatever with 
‘the charge for the settled districts. Moreover, Sir, whatever extra ex- 
penditure is involved, I do not think the financial situation is very difterent 
to the present position of Assam, which as a Province is just paying its 
way and which nevertheless still supports all the paraphernalia on which 
Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar laid so much stress as necessary for a new 
North West Frontier Province. Sir, I am surprised at the attitude taken 
up by the opponents in their position either as Nationalists or Independents, 
for I cannot understand how, with one breath they cry out for a Eoyal 
Commission to give a further advance in Eeforms to this country, while 
with the other they decry and oppose the introduction of Eeforms for 
another part of India, the Noidh West Frontier Province. Diwan Bahadur 
Eangachariar to-day said he dealt with this matter as an Indian, but is 
he not nullifying ..that statement by now refusing to the North West 
Frontier Province an equal measure of self-government to that which he 
enjoys in his own province? Indeed, Sir, I think that this province, 
being one that can look after itself and defend itself, is in a more fit 
condition to receive self-government than one not so qualified. I am 
familiar with this province, and I consider that the inhabitants of the 
North West Frontier Province are one of the most manly types of people 
you could meet in India. They are people who look you straight in the 
face; they are people who do a straight deal irrespective of the conse- 
quences. The Honourable the Home Member asked us to give very 
serious thought to this Eesolution and to give very careful consideration 
to our votes. The Government have, I think wisely, taken up an attitude 
of “ \vait and see in conneetion with this Eesolution. 

Now, wdiat does this Eesolution ask for? It asks for the grant of 
Eeforms, and I am sure the Mover of this Eesolution would be prepared 
to accept from the Government whatever nature and extent of Eeforms 
they thought necessary. As to the warning the Home Member gave I 
think it is very timely, timely for reasons whicli, as D*wan Bahadur 
liangaehariar said, are hidden away in the archives of the Political Depart- 
Mmt, But, Sir, if those records ’ are asked to speak on behalf of the 
i^orth West Frontier Province, what I ask the Political Secretaiy, will the 
records of Bengal say? The Honourable the Home Member said there 
was a miscellaneous displav of cutlery and a display of arms where- 
ever you went in the North West Frontier Province; but, Sir, 
those arms and that cutlery were openly seen not hidden from 
the official gaze. Compare that with the arms and cutlery 
to be found in another province, a province with which Government are 
fiirting and to which they are very desirous of giving Eeforms, namely, 
Bengal. There Government need the entire police force to find otit where 
a part of that cutlery arms' Is,'' hidden., Sir, the positions are mot 
. comparable. Since we have ^vea^^Beforms to other provinces in India, 
I see no reason why we should nOt.^Ve'lito a pmvfnce which is wanting it. 
On the One )iand we have eart^' ^fpovipces saying We do want- 
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litforms ” and yet you are foreing refomis'''Oii,,tliem. ■ On t.lie other hand, 
you here h;ive a •proTiiice which says I ■am. . anxious to do ^v'hat you nniit 
the rest ol India to do, but what they ' ref use to do — he., to co-operate 
with your Government in the Eeforms'^^ and yet you hesitate and you 
usk t]}is House to decide and you say you will not vote on the Eesohilion. 
Now, Sir, I consider this is' a question on- which GoveTO-n-ient should give 
an opinion, a very decided opinion. It is no use to pla^oa wait and see 
game and then after we have given our vote to sa.y '' I told you so 'k . 
I want tlie Government to indicate here very clearly what is their opinion 
on this important matter? Sir, the Honourable the Home Member in 
ills very ^vise and cautious speech said every Member of the House must 
seiaoiisly consider the matter before he gives his vote and he made use of 
■a very apt saying : 

Full many a shaft at random sent 
Bknds mark the archer never meant.*’ 

If that is to be applied to the North West Frontier, might I transpose 
it for another province, where Eeforms have been given and failed some- 
what like this: 

‘'Full many a shaft the anarchist sent 
Finds mark the archer never meant,” 

Sir, I look xipon this Eesolution as a touchstone, I look upon it as a pivot 
and a crucial test of the future relations between Hindus and Muham- 
madans, an unrivalled opportunity for the Hindus and Muslims to shake 
hands in mutual trust, faith and confidence. If in other provinces the 
Muhammadans did not object to the Eeforms, I think the Hindus should 
return the compliment and tell the Muhammadans to-day: ‘‘We trust 
you in. the same way as we asked you to trust us, and we do not oppose 
this Eesolution '*k It seems .to me what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. Extra expenditure I know will be involved, but who gets 
the benefit of it? My friends sitting opposite there who come from 
thousands of miles away — Madras — ^forget their provincial safety. The North 
West Frontier Province is the gateway of India ; it is a part of India on the 
defence of which Government spend crores and crores of rupees. It is a 
part of India where we have a body of men who have been faithful to us. 
Then, again, I ask, where do the Government of India get a part of their 
income but from provincial contributions? What about the Honourable 
Member’s own province? Has he not lived on the charity of the Gov- 
ernment of India? I refer to this year's reduction in the provincial con- 
tribution from Madras. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : No major province depends upon 
that. 

Lieutenant-Oolone! H. A. Cridney: You seriously allege that India 
lias been emasculated by not being allowed to possess arms, but you object 
to the Frontier having them. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Who said that? On the other hand 
I have I’ecommended that arms should be freely distributed. , . 

Lieulenant-Oolonel H* A. J. Gidneyi'Not jou indmduallyj: but others 
who have opposed this Eesolution. ■ ■ * c 

. Sir, to sum up, it seems to me this Is a Ee^lution that should com- 
gnend itse lf very favourably to this Ho.use’ indeed to 
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see my European bretlireii here have decided to support it. As I said 

before, I have but one vote and I value that vote on ail oeeasioiis, but, I 

assure my Muhammadan here that I, will give it to tlioni. v.h'li. 

pleasure on this occasion. 

Sir Hari Singli G-oiir (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Noii-Muhaiii- 
madan) : Sir, I should like to contribute a few words to this discussion. I 
find that as far back as 1900, when the question of the separation (>i the 
North West Frontier Province was mooted by the Government of India. 
Lord Curzon gave expression to the following views. I read from iiis ofiV 
oial despatch dated the 27th August, 1900. H.e said: ' 

“ It -will express and enforce th© dim3fc responsibility of the Government for 
foreign affairs. It will enable the Viceroy to take up the most important business 
of the clepartment of which he is the personal chief. It will free the management of 

frontier politics from the delays that are inseparable from a chain of reference whose 

strength is sacrificed to its length.’’,, ■ 

And the Secretary of State in accepting his proposal in paragraph 8 of ins 
,. despatch, 'wrote , as follows ' 

“ In the meanwhile Her Majesty’s Government generally approve of your proposal 
as tending to express and enforce the direct responsiiiilitv of your government for 
frontier affairs and to free the management of frontier politics from the delay 
inseparable from the present system.” 

The question of cost was raised in 1900, and this, Sir, is what Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State wrote on that question. Lord Curzon had said: 

“It will not entail any additional burden upon the .Imperial revenues.” 

And the Secretary of State said in paragraph 8: 

“ If on close examination of the various changes and adaptations inseparable from 
the constitution of the new Commission apart from the Pubjab Government, it is found 
that they do in fact involve no additional expense, the result will he undoubtedly 
satisfactory.” 

Now, Sir, these are the two conditions upon which the Frontier Pro- 
vince was constituted; first, that it will entail no additional cost, and second, 
that the frontier policy will be directly in tbe hands of the Governor Gen- 
eral; and I find, Sir, that Colonel Gidney, who seems to have changed his 
views, gave expression to identical views on the 21st of September, 1921. 
Speaking on the .motion he said: 

“ The domestic policy pursued in a territory contiguous to the frontier must 
inevitably react upon foreign policy and upon defence. It is inconceivable that domestic 
policy in such territory should be directed by any authority other than that wdiich is 
responsible for foreign policy and defence.” 

This is nothing but a paraphrase of the views of the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State. Now, Sir, the question that I wish to ask 
this House is this. Only two days back, when the Education Secre t an 
asked for a supplemental^ demand of Es. 60 lakhs for the purpose of 
Archeology, my friend, the Honourable Mr. Jinnah, and other hfembers 
of this House rose up in arms against him and said: “This will take away 
the jurisdiction of this House to grant supplies, and you are withdrawing 
from the cognisance of this House a large sum- of money w^hich will dis- 
appear and vrill be used by trustees, xvhioh.,,, this House cannot tolerate.'’ 
That, Sir, was thej>rincipk‘ that we' who are responsible to the tax-pavers 
for the safe use of their money,,. should, -also ba responsible for voting sup- 
plies. I apply that principle to' the 'present .ease. ' The Frontier Proviiu*,f‘ 
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is a-iiiiiialiy a., deficit province. The ■Hoiiourable- .Bangaciiaii lias 
pointed out and I have verified Ms facts — we Tmd from the ciirreiit Budget 
tliat \ve .liave' to siibseribe no less than Es. 2J- emres .for the maintcinoice 
of the Frontier Province. Now, I ask the Honoiirable- Menibers one short 
qiiest-ion. This amiiial sum of money which, you vote for the upkeep of 
the Frontier Province, are you prepared -to take.it out of your vote and make 
it over to the Local Government to be distributed ? Tliat is the slain 
question. , ■ ■ 

Eaja Ghazanlar Ali Klian (North Pimjab : Muhammadan) it;:,' is,, viot;.,. 
necessary. 

Sir Hari Singh G*our: My friend the Eaja.who led the debate says it, is 
not necessary. Very tveil, Sir. If this House is to vote its supplies every 
year to the North West 'Frontier Province, ■ ho w^ is it consistent with the 
eonst'itiition and the existence of local autonomy ? 

Sir Hari Singh O-onr: Then my friend says, he does not want these 
Beforms to be given to the whole of the Frontier Province, but he only 
wants them for the five settled districts. Well, Sir, I will reply to him in 
the words of the then Law Member, who, speaking on behalf of Govern- 
ment, disposed of that argument in the following words : 

The population of the five settled districts there is intimately connected and 
associated with the five agency tracts. In fact I am told that there are many among 
them who have houses on both sides of the Frontier. Their relations are intimate, 
and it would lie. in the opinion of the frontier officers who know the province, extremely 
dangerous and disastrous to divide control in that part of the country/* 

That is my answer to the Eaja Sahib. You cannot possibly give Beforms 
to five districts and refuse those reforms to the other five trans-border 
districts. 

¥awab Sir Sahihsada Abdul Qaiyum: The conditions are difierent. I 
cannot follow^ the reasoning. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I have given the reasons. 

Nawab Sir SaMbzada Abdul Qaiyum: I hope the Honourable Member 
will confine his arguments to the extra expenditure which will be involved 
in starting the Beforms, and not to the whole expenditure of the Frontier 
Province. These five districts are already under the administration of 
a Chief Commissioner. What remedy is there for reducing the present 
expenditure? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I have quoted Lord Gurzon, and I have quoted 
the Secretary of State, I have also quoted the Law Member. I wisli pre- 
sently to place the Nawab Sahib in the same distinguished company and in 
favour of the view^ wdiich they have expressed. If he will only pause for 
a minute, ! v/ill quote his own words. 

Now% Sir, I am dealing with this question first, about the pronounce- 
ment made in 1900 bv the responsible authorities both in India and in 
Bn gland when the Frontier Province was carved out of Punjab, and I fur- 
ther wish to point out that,', so far as -this Eesolution is'^concerned, it does 
not deal with the five settled dxstrets, but it deals with the whole of The 
North West Frontier Province. Honourable Members will probably say 
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that this Eesoliition must be read in its .spirit and, not literally. I am pre-; ^ 
.pared to do that. I, am prepared to. concede .that this Eesoliition must 136 :, 
understood as iiieaniiig that the Beforms are nierel}^ to be' extended to the 
•five nettled districts, in other' woids, to half of the Frontier Province. ,NoWj 
Sir, v.iiat is the position there*? I find, Sir, that about two years ago there 
was a meeting held by the Eevenue Commissioner, Colonel ' Keane, the 
present Officiating Chief Commissioner, and he inquired of the people — my 
friend the Kawab Sahib was present at that meeting, — whether they pre-' 
.ferred elections to nominations in the municipalities, and . . , . 

.Nawab Sir ' SaMbzada Abdul Qaiyum: Not in the municipalities, please.;;- 

Sir Hari Singli O-our: In the Bistiict Boards. I stand corrected— in 
the District Boards, and they all said that that they did not want elections, 
they wanted nominations . . . . 

Hawab Sir SaMbzada Abdul Qaiyum: No. 

Sir Har!' SiBgb Cour : And I say, Sir, that only two years ago at a re- 
presentative meeting, when the public opinion of both Hindus and Muham- 
madans was sounded, they agreed in preferring nominations to elections 
in the District Boards .... 

Hawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyum: May I point out, Sir, that we 
never said that we did not want the election system or Eeforms in the 
Province. What -we said was that there was no use of introducing reforms 
in the District Boards in which there were very few non-Muslims and non- 
Pathans, but that we wanted the Eeforms to be started right through the 
whole province first, particularly in the municipalities and, then in the 
ordinary way, in the District Boards, etc. We said that there was no use 
-of introducing these reforms, first, in the District Boards which were com- 
posed of almost one class of people only. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I am much obliged for this interruption. I find 
that the Nawab Sahib was fairer than I was. He ;is perfectly fair. He 
said that when he went there he said that he did not want the refomis to 
be introduced in the District Boards. He wanted to introduce the reforms 
first, in the municipalities, and then in the District Boards, and then he 
wanted them to be extended to the whole. Province. I say, Sir, that is the 
language of a statesman, and I con.gratulate the Plonoiirable l\Ieraber in 
giving expression to it here. Now, if I say . • . . 

.Sir Sahibsada Abdul Qaiyum: I .'wanted the 'mother\to ,, come 
forward and produce clnldren. It is unnatural that the children should 
eome first and the mother afterwards. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Well, Sir, I leave it to the House, I ask Hon- 
ourable Members fairly to consider this very short statement which the 
Nawab Sahib has made. In British India long before tlie advent of the 
reforms the municipalities and District Boards had been autonomous .... 

.. Sir Hari Singh Gour: In the, 'first,-' you had municipah elections,; then 
you had elections Ht) the flistriet Boards, and only two years back Sir 
Abdul Qaiyum opposed elections even to the District Boards. He said he 
wanted no reforms at the foot of the ladder from wEich they began under 
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Lord "Eipon ’s Vicerojalty ' in 1880 in India. -That was the prepamtoiy 
stage here.; and when, the people realised the Yaiue , of elections, tlien fur- 
ther reforms became necessary and were introduced. Now, your . spokes-* 
man in tliiS' House, the inspirer of the Besoiution, has himself . admitted 
now . . , . . 

Mr. Piesidenl: The Honourable Member forgets that the Chair is on 
this side. 

Sir Hari Singli Cyour: The Honourable Member has himself ' admitted ' 
that only two years back he was against the introduction of reforms in the 
constitution of .the District Boards, and I.wdil leave it there. 

Now, my point is this. We are here dealing with, some frontier Districts,, 
not the whole of the Erontier Province, but only a part of it, and the resolu* 
tion is interpreted as saying, which it does not say, that ^mu must give to 
only a part of that Erontier Province, I take it, the Eeforrns pro** 
vided for in the Government of India Act, which relate to Legislative Coun- 
cils, the appointment of Ministers, etc. Now, Sir, if you were to introduce 
ministersai responsibility and a local Legislative Coimcil, I vrish to ask,, 
how is it consistent with the declaration of the Secretary of State and of 
the Government of India of 1900 when this new province was constituted? 
My second point is, how is the cost to be met? My friend the Eaja 
Sahib says it will come out of the general revenues of India and will bo 
voted by this House . . . . 

Eaja G-hazanfar AM Khan : I did not say that. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: It will come out of the revenues of India. Well, 
Sir, I ask the House, if it is to come out of the revenues of India, it must 
be placed upon the estimates of this House. x\nd is this House prepared — 
that is ihe short question — is this House prepared to abdicate its duties 
and responsibilities of transferring a large sum of three crores of rupees 
every year without any control which it exercises by its annual vote on 
the Budget? 

Mawah Sir Sahib 2 sada Abdul Qaiyum: I would ask the Honourable 
Member to coniine his arguments to the extra expenditure which will not 
be, roughly speaking, more than Bs. 60,000 a year. 

Mr. President: That is the function of the President and not of the 
Honourable Member. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I am afraid, Sir, there is a little confusion in the 
Nav/ab Sahib's mind. The extra expenditure is not the only thing to be 
considered. You have to run the province with a Budget of its own, and 
that Budget can either be voted by the Legislative Council or by the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and if it is once placed upon the estimates of the local 
Legislative Council, it follows that the Legislative Assembly will be deprived 
of the power of vote which it now possesses and wdiich it "exercises in res- 
pect of the North West Frontier Budget. That, I submit .... 

Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur: From that Budget, Sir. 

Sir Hari Singh ' Gour : That, . I submit, is a deprivation o.f the powder 
against which this House has almost unanimoifsly projteeted only 48 hours- 
baek. . . 

[ ^ Mr. M, A. Jinnah: What about Burma? , What did you do in Burmaf 
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Aa HoaO'iiraWe Member: "Whals ■ about EaHways? 

■ ' Sir Haii' Siagli Goar: The House will further remember that the North.; 
West Frontier Province was 'constituted for the purpose of givmg a direct, 
hold to the Government of India on its foreign policy, and if my Honour-., 
able friends to-day ask the Government of India to use their good offices 
to : extend .the reforms to the ,5 districts, I ask, them why Baluchistan.^ 
should be, excluded from it. 

Mawab 'Sir Saliibzada Abdul Qaiyum: No, not excluded. ' 

' .Sir. Hari .Singli Gour: Apparently my friend will, say that the Eeforms-. 
must be extended to Baluchistan . . , . 

Nawab Bit' SaMbzada Abdul Qaiyum:' Why not?' And 'later on to ■the;;' 
tribal area too. 

Sir Hari Singli Goiir: And to the Santhal Parganas, and in fact to ail 
P'’ovinces which are geographically within the limits of British India. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum : x\nd form part of the Indian , 
Empire, and are subject to Indian laws. 

Mr, K. Ahmed ; You can have your Marriage Bill circulated then. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I wash in this connection to draw the attention 
of the House to what took place wdien there was a debate on a very simi- 
lar motion by my ’ friend Mr. Plarbilas Sarda relating to the small pro- 
vince of Ajmer-lVIerwara. The Government then said: “Yk)u are a deficit 
province. Yen cannot pay your way, and so long as you remain a deficit . 
province, you cannot have Eeforms.” 

Baja Ghazanfar Aii Khan: Political importance. 

Hawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: But what did you and the 
Swarajists say on this point and where did you vote? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I submit that that argument applies a fortiori to 
a province where the deficit is as much as in the case of the North West 
Frontier Province. 

' Mr. 'K- Ahmed: How can you say that ? Are you speaking for yourself. ' 
or justifying your return to this Assembly on the Swarajist ticket? 

--■■Mr. President:' Order, order. a-;';'^' ;yv 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Then, Sir, dealing with the North West Frontier- 
Province, I have no doubt that here again I shall be supported by the 
Honourable the Nawab who is the foster father of this Eesolution. (An 
HonouraMc Mohiher: "'No.”) Is it not a fact that there are such things 
as pam janha of which a very weak rendering is factions and is it not 
a fact that these factions are above politics, above religion above all and 
they are the rife source of life-long blood-feuds and vendettas unknown 
anywhere in India . . . 

Hawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: I have seen the worst type of 
para jaitha ” (party feelings) on the floor of this House, worse than, 
in the Frontier Province^. ' . ' W ^ 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The. fact thaiv they exist elsewhere in India does 
not minimise the fact that they are- there m.„their pristine vigour and' 
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strengtii. Tiie lima aiiieiital principle of ■eYerv'- democratic or represent a- , 
tive institution is that, the representatiTBS -of 'tlie. people- S-lioiiM think ini- 
perialij and think of the good and .welfare of the provinces' as a whole and 
not of the small parties to which ..they belong. I ask, Sir, would it be cob- 
dncive to the peace and welfare of the provinces as a whole if these hefoi’nis 
• are extended to the Noi'tli West Frontier Province at this stage ' ■ a 

Nawab Sir Sahiteada AMiii Qaiymn: I will sa^yjust one word, Sir.,' If.* 
the Eeforms are taken covay .from the Honourable Member’s' province,. 

the Central Provijiees, where the situation is worse in this .' respect ^ 
tha.n in the Hort.li West Frontier Province, then we will he quite 'p.repare.d' ., 
'to re.main wdt.h.out reforms. 

, .... Mr. Preside.iit: This is neither a personal explanation nor a point of 
order. 

Sir Haxi Singh Gomr: I wish to point out one other fact .... 

Mr. President: I hope the Honourable Member will now bring bis re- 
marks to a close. 

Sir Hari Singh 0-our: I think, Sir, that the remarks of these Honour- 
able Members (meaning those who had interrupted) have been more than 
my remarks. ,, 

Mr, President: The Honourable Member must understand that the 
House is getting impatient. He will therefore bring his remarks to a 
close. 

Sir Hari Singh &om: One more point I wish to bring to the notice of 
the House. Under the Government of India Act the North West Frontier 
Province is excluded and it would require an amendment of the Govern- 
ment of India Act to include the North West Frontier Province under the 
provisions of that Act. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: The Act ought to be amended. 

Sir Hari Singh G-our: friend says that the Government of India 

Act ought to be amended. I have no doubt, Sir, that when the Govern- 
ment of India Act is amended, these questions will receive consideration, 
and I do entreat the Government of India to give an assurance that if and 
when the Government of India Act is revised, this question 
w^ill not be ignored and that it will be taken into consideration along with 
the further Beforms 'which the Boyal Commission or the Statutory Com- 
mission or any other Commission that may, be set up may taire into con- 
sideration. 

MauM Sayad Murtuza Sahito Bahadur (South Madras: Muhammadan): 
Sir, before availing myself of the right of reply I thank those gentlemen 
who have supported me wholeheartedly, .especially Colonel Crawford and 
Colonel Giclney, who are the gallant representatives of a gallant race, {An 
Monourahh Member: '‘And Mr. Bipin Chandra PaPb) and I value the sup- 
port of Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal more because lie is a member of the Hindu 
Maliasabba and a member of the 5'angathan, and yet he is prepared to 
espouse the cause which is a righteous one. I also thank the leader of the 
non-official European pariy, Sir Dircy Lindsay, ^or his ^wholehearted sup- 
port. Gentlemen, when I say this, it is not meant that I do not thank 
those that have opposed me. I thank the opposers of this proposition 
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also, especially Sir Hari Singh Goiir, the last speakei% who has tassured' 
the House, having placed ■ himself ■ in the capacity of the Home MeiTiber, 
that the Frontier people will get this ■ and that when the further considera- 
tion of the reforms, is taken up by the Government,, as- if he is in the know 
-of the Government secrets that w^e,. are . going to get this and- 
■that ' to-moiTOiv or- .the :day after. ' Till then, he wants', the 
vfro.ntier .-.Muhammadans .to 'observe' silence, a.nd the ' silence .'of the, 
dead. Now, as regards the other three speakers that have opposed me, 
two are frorn my own province of Madras, and they are my personal friends. 
One is my family friend and the other Was my colleague in the Madras 
-Legislative Council. 

Mr. K. Almied; What is his .name? 

;. Maulvi Sayad Miirtnza Sahib 'Bahadur: I .mean Sir Sivasw^amyt' Aiyer* - 
As regards Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya, he is a nationalist and that is 
-recognised by all of us. I cannot question his nationalism. At the same 
lime, he has, at least in this question, introduced commuiiaiism. He has 
been overpowered by a spirit of communalism. Nationalism has given way 
to communalism when he unnecessarily dragged in the question of Kohat 
and the question of Pesha^var, simply wuth the object of undermining the 
spirit of my Pi§solution. I have to measure myself against these four 
stalw’art politicians w^ho- are all vakils. I cannot succeed in that, but I 
•shall try my level best to prove how far the arguments advanced by them 
have fallen through. Tw^o speakers, from my province laid stress on the 
voluminous evidence recorded by one of them. But, Sir, when the 
..majority report is before us, who are expected tO' have discussed and sifted 
every question, there is no necessity for our going into all the details. As 
regards my Honourable friend, Sir Sivasw^amy Aiyer, he is the originator 
of this debate, as the Committee itself was formed in pursuance of a Ee- 
solution moved by him. Before saying something regarding the question 
itself I have to inform my Honourable friend, the Home Member, that it 
is not Nawab Sir Abdul who was the inspirer of this Eesolution, 

and at the same time I have to infonn my Honourable friend over here 
that) Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyiim is not the father of this Eesolution. This 
Eesolution was drafted by us all and the Home Member is not accurate when 
he says that I am from Madras and am not in toucii with the Frontier. 
In my opening speech I said that I have been to the Frontier. I have 
seen the intelligentsia of that province; I have discussed with them matters 
re^zarding their well-being and as to ho^v the law is l^eing regulated there, 
what hardships they are being subjected to under the Frontier Crimes Ee** 
gnlation, and so fortlr. Along with those points this point of Eeforms also 
was taken up. Ever since I had been there, I have had a longing to move 
iihis Eesolution and I am fortunate to have drawn the ballot in my favour. 
No doubt, as has been riglitly observed by Sir Sivaswamy x\iyer, I was 
cautions enoueh not to import communalism when I handled the question 
on the 16th February, and the Muslim speakers that followed me also 
handled it- in the same strain, a fact which bas been borne out by the 
Press. Pandit Madan Mohan 'Maiaviya consciously or unconsciously gave 
vent to his fury against the fim^us Pathans of the Frontier when 
there wes no occasion for it at all. All his arguments having been success- 
. 'fully met by the three Pi|njabi- Bpeakers, Eaja Ghazanfar AH Khan, Mr, 
Abdul Have and Ghulam Bari,, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, 
the leader to a party of which thA tanditji had been a Member fill the 
iath 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnali.': ,I lia-ve not spoken' on the floor of this House on this 
liesoliition as representing my 'Party. I spoke.' entirely in my individual 
capacity. ■ ■ ■ 

MaiiM Sayad Mnrtnza SaMfo Baliadnr: The- question of keeping the 
people oi tJie settled districts of the Prontier deprived of such Eeforms as 
were introduced ' in other Provinces by' the Gove.rm'nent of , India Act of 
1919 and in addition denying them the benefits of such pe'.nal laws and 
procedure as are in force in other provinces and were in force in 
the 5 settled distriets of the Frontier ' also 'up to 1901, when 'they were' 
separated from the dissimilar people and region of the Punjab, is one ques- 
tion and the question of a.malgamating these five distriets with the Punjab- 
or redistributing. the areas of the two provinces in any other manner is 
another cfuestion. One or the other may be discussed on its merits, but 
the two must not be ■ confused. I am prepared to discuss the question of 
amalgamation or redistribution on the merits, but I submit that when the 
only questimi that I arn discussing is of the political and civic rights of 
the people of the Frontier Province it is not fair to befog the issue by 
iin])07*ting into the discussion the question of amalgamation or redistribu- 
tion. It seems to me that a considerable part of the Hindu opposition 
to the extension of the Eeforms to the Frontier Province is based on 
considerations that are not provincial but are imported into these discus- 
sions from other Provinces of India. In no other provincf5 are the Hindus 
in such a minority as in the Noidh West Frontier Province, and being in 
dost of the provinces in large majorities, in some no less large than the 
Muslim majority in the Frontier, the most communally-minded Hindu can 
pose as a nationalist and talk of democracy and mixed territorial represent- 
d'iion or at least of joint electorates even if separate representation to the 
Muslim minoiities is conceded. This pose cannot possibly be maintained 
any longer if the five settled districts of the Frontier not only remained 
a distinct and separate province but also secured the Eeforms asked for 
in my Eesolution. One need not be a prophet to predict that the moment 
the reforms are granted to these five districts as a distinct and separate 
])i’Ovince the Hindu minority thereof will begin to clamour as vociferously 
as the most nervous Mussalman seeking ajiequate and elective separate 
communal representation by means of separate electorates. The 'whole 
^liow of nationalism will then be given away if the Hindu minority in the 
Frontier proves just as anxious, if not more, for all those safeguards as the 
Muslim minorities elsewhere demand. It is for this reason, and mainly, 
if not solely, for this reason, that such a large part of the Hindu community 
is ranged against me to-day. This is the reason why some prominent 
Hindus of Soutliern India arc even more anxious for the amalgaihation of 
the Frontier Province with the Punjab than the Hindus of the Punjab 
itself, let alone the Mussalmans who are so emphatically and clearly 
opposed to it. That is the reason why on the pressure of the Punjab 
Hindus and their Hindu siippoiders of other provinces, the leader of the 
Swaraj Party gave to the Mussalman members of his party nominallv two 
alternatives ; amalgamation to-day or Swaraj to-morrow : but in reality it 
connoted no other alternative but amalgamation, because he allo'vved to 
be tacked on to the alternative of Swaraj to-moiTOw the significant addi- 
tion subject to such redistribution of provinces as may be found nece^ 
sary/' It is true that more recently it is pretended that the Hindus of 
the Punjab too no longer desire amalgaiiiatiofi. Whft^ is it that they 
desire after all? What thev desire can be judged from, the recent resolu- 
tion passed by the Mahasabha with . only one dissentient voice, which was- 
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to tbe effect til at they desire that things should remain as they are. But 
1' shall be charitable enough to believe that the Hindus in the* Mahasablia 
•also love freedom too much to be satisfied with the conditions of slavery 
that prevaih to-day in the Frontier. Even though the chief sufferers are 
the Mussalnians and not the small Hindu minority, I do believe that the 
Hindu ..Mahasabha also ■ wants Beforms but on one'condition and that con- 
dition is thnt the Mussalmait majority, in the Frontier must merge itself 
in tile small Muslim majority in the Punjab which has to be content with 
its 50 per cent. representation. The alternatives offered to the 
Muesalmans of the Frontier are that they should either remain the slaves 
•of the Bureaucracy or submit to a merger in which the huge majority 
w^ould be practically unavailable to tliem. But to make the Mussalmaiis 
subject to the merger the Hindu Mahasabha and the Hindus of tlie Punjab 
now pretend that they do not like even the merger but must keep the 
Mussalmans of the Frontier in the existing condition of slavery. This, 
it is believed by the Mahasabliaists, would bring tbe ]\russaimans to tbeir 
knees and compel them to beg themselves for amalgamation. This is an 
old trick and those who habitually drive hard bargains are past masters in 
playing it. Tbe Persian proverb suras up this mentality which runs as 
follows : ■ ■ ■ ’ 

“Ba nifirijas'li hlgeer ta ha tap rani shaivad.'' 

Demand death and he will agree to fever.’’) 

.But the iMussaitnans of the Frontier will not agree to fever and as for 
•death they are generaliy accused of preferring other people’s death to their 
own. Tills insistence, whether direct or indirect, of amalgamation with 
the Pun]aD is notliing ' short of political blackmail and I trust that every 
right-thinking Membei' of this House will help the Frontier Province in 
resisting it. It will be a vain e^ort to appeal to the rest of the House 
even though 1 am sorry to say the large bulk of this section of the House 
hails from my own province. It was perhaps on this account that the 
Providence which presides over the ballot destined it tliat a Mussalman 
from the same province should move this Eesolution: 

Aeman har-i an\anath na tavanistk kasheed, 

ILhtmiA fal ha namai mand deenana ZadandJ' 

:■ .... , a .■ .■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , . ■ 

(“ The burden of responsibility which could not be borne by 
Heaven has fallen to my lot.”) 


I bow to that Providence tliough I must say that it has involved me in 
difficulties wdtli the pMy which had opposed my electiog, but which I 
joined after defeating its candidate and which I followed in the walk-out 
even though it had compelled me to resign. It is a sense of duty alone — 
a duty the demands of which are more insistent than any party discipline— 
that has compelled me to be present here to-day only to defend the cause 
that I championed. So far as I am concerned, Sir, I have no control 
over the barrier of technicalities and what I realise as my duty I have dis- 
charged. A certain charge has been levelled against me by one nationalist 
paper of Bengal. If my memory does not fail me it was the Amrita Bdmr 
Tatrika which, said that it was in a partisan spirit that I moved the Eesolu- 
tion. From the .;^or of ^his House I have to inform the editor of that 
Journal and those that share his views that I am above partisanship and 
have been so ever since my school and college days. I can easily 
■aubstantiate my statement and disprove tbe charge by referang to tbs 
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fact that it was onlY . on tlie 24tli . February, ■ 1925, that I siip,ported a 
similar EGsoIutioii moved by iiiy Honourable friend, Eai Sahib Harbilas 
Sarcia, demanding u Legislative Council for the province of Ajmer- 
Merwara where, as the House is aware, the Mussalmans are in a minority. 
The peculiarity of that Eesolution was that there was not a single word 
either in tlie Eesolution itself or in the speeches made by the Mover and 
others about safeguarding the interests of the minorities. My friend, the 
Alover of tliat Eesolution , will bear me out when I say that bis Eesolution 
ran thus': :■ ■ ■ 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to be pleased to 
establish a Legislative Council for Ajmer-Merwara.” 

The said Eesolution vras supported not only by me but also by six other 
Mussahnan Members, the total number of supporters of the proposition 
being 26. So far as my Eesolution is coneemed, it is cautiously w’ orded 
jnaking provision for safeguarding the interests of the minority community. 

Nowg Sir, as regards my friends from my ovm province, Madras, T have 
simply to read out to them the opinion held by the majorit 3 ’ of the Hindus 
of my province regarding this question, which will be helpful to ethers, 
also in forming an opinion about this question. This is from a paper 
which is the national organ of the non-Brahmin Hindus who form the 
majority of the population of our province. •* 

Manlvi Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkmid and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Bural) : What is the name of the paper ? 

Mauivi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: The name of the paper 
Justice and it has done justice to this subject. 

•Jlawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: But our opposers are Brahmins. 

Maujvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: Out of four who have opposed 
this Eesolution, three are Brahmins. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Rangadiariar : I hope my friend recognises that 
there is nothing personal to him in it. 

Mauivi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: I do agree with you there, Sir. 
Justice in its editorial of 18th February, said as follows: ^ 

Although the discussion in the Legislative Assembly on Mauivi Sayad Murtuza's 
Resolution asking for the extension of the Montagu-Ghelmsford Reforms into the 
North-West Frontier Province has not yet come to an end, we are not without our 
own fears that the Assembly would eventually l.>e found to have contributed something 
of its own towards increasing the bitterness of the already embittered relations between, 
the Hindus and the Muslims in this country.*’ 

Our province is free from this charge : 

** For example, even a child can foresee that speeches of the type delivered by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya can only have the disastrous effect of inflaming 
Muslim opinion and rendering it all the more suspicious of the bona fidrs of the Hindus. 
We do not deny, of course, that the Pandit has some ground for his jeremiads and' 
his lugubrious advocacy of what be supposes as the * interests ’ of the Hindus, but, 
none the less, we are not prepared to agree with him when he says that, simply 
because there have been some Hindu-Muslim disputes and disturbances in the past, 
the Muslims of the Frontier Province should be regarded as d-mbmans for ever and 
denied* any part_ or lot in the Reforms which their hretjiren elsewhere in India are in 
unquestioned enjoyment of. In^ fact, if the occurrence or non-occurrence of communal 
squabbles and affrays be the criterion for the non-award or award of political reforms 
well may it be the case that the Pandit’s ' own province — the United Provinces — would 
not fare* any the better as compared with the Frontier Province. For it is well known. 
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tiiat, among tlie province.'=5 in Avinch Hindu-Muslim troubles are almost an every-day 
occurrence, the United Provinces are one of the most prominent : the Pandit himself 
will have to admit this wlien confronted with the statistics of the past few years. It 
seems to iis puerile, therefore, to argue that the Reforms should not be extended to 
the Frontier Province on the ground that the province is susceptible to inter-communal 
outbreaks now and then. All the same, we must confess to some sympathy wntli the 
feeling that the constitution of a separate province on the frontier in the early years 
of the present century by tlie then Yiceroy, Lord Curzon, was an unwarranted step and 
that it has led to consequences that have not been altogether happy. But, in so far as the 
people of the province concerned are, for the most part, averse to linking their 
"fortunes v/ith those of their neighbouring province, the Punjab, and also in view of' 
the fact that the latter itself has refused to acquiesce ... 

Tlie Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I claim tlie protection of 
the Chair. I invite your attention, Sir, to the fact that the Honourable 
Member is reading long extracts from, newspapers. 

Mr, President: The Honourable Member cannot go on reading these- 
long extracts from newspapers. There must be some limit. The Hon- 
ourable Member will now bring his remarks to a close. 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur : I will just say a word or two. 

It has })een proved that tlie North West Frontier Province people have a- 
real and genuine desire for Pieforms, The fact that so many frontier 
people 1.1 avo come all the waxy from the different districts of the province 
goes to show how keen they are on the subject. There is another fact to- 
be added to it. 69 meetings have been held all over the province and 
resolutions have been moved. At not a single meeting was there anyone 
found to be against the Ecsolution. The Hindus and the Sikhs are also 
united, which goes to prove, that so far as the province itself is concerned, 
there is no animosity as it is depicted to be outside the province by those- 
wlio are against it. The Baja Sahib and the Leader of the Independent 
Party have made a passionate appeal to the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber whose largeheartedness and accommodating tendency are admitted on 
all hands. I associate myself with them in making the appeal. Will the- 
Jagirdars and Khans who have come all the way have to go away dis- 
appointed. I hope not. T trust they will get the Beforms. 

With these few words, Bir, I commend my Piesolution to the- 
acceptance of the House. 

Sir Denys Bray: Sir, it is very pleasant to hear my Honourable friend, 
the Mover, again. But I wish we had seen him in his accustomed seat, 
doing something to ’fill up that ugly gap opposite. He may have thought 
that he ivoiild have felt lonely there. But he spoke w-ith sincerity and 
conviction as before, and with sincerity and conviction on his side, he 
is always in very good company. 

Those empty Benches opposite recall to my mind the disconiiort — almost 
discomfiture — in wliich I spoke earlier in the debate. The Benelies worn 
not empty then. But they were silent, silent — ^to borrow a phrase from my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, — S-ilent with a silence more 
eloquent than eloquence. The oracles were dumb. They are dumb no 
longer. At the eleventh hour the <oracle has spoken. It has delivered itself 
of an oracular utterance worthy of the most ambiguous oracular utterances 
of the Delphic oracle itself. Let those who can take comfort from that 
utterance take co|^fort-! « 

My own contribution to the debate this evening will be confined almost 
entirely to a defence ;,of the Frontier and of that man than whom I have 
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ji.4. Lu'-.n'ii !i liaer— the luan of the Frontier Province. The nttack on the 

anc! the I'rcmtier man began ..early, i\% JionoiiKibie 
iibjlian Ala.laviya, did- uoi. associate liimself \vitli ilie conspiracy of 
'lilciua*. ’iliai he foec^'l the Issue bravely ,■ tliat lie spoke out boldly wliat lie 
IV ii, in ids liniti, we must all ‘admit. And for tiuit, it. ho will aecepi ii from 
»ae lot uaii my Iribiitc rt' admiration. ^ rmforunialely ho did nut 

"nijleui: liiiaseli that. He raked ii]> j)ast hi^*tor^^ 1 am wi> ng. Had 
lie. dune that, .1 shotild nut have referred to tlie matter nmc. ^Wliat he raked 
lip, Sir, \ieo aueiijit misrepreseutarions of past liistoiy. The impression 
lie led iiprai ilit; lloirso was that slxieeii or SAToutco]! years ago i.lio j\Iiisllms 
of Ik'^hauar, ifi order, iVa’sooih, to get rid of one British oificer and io get. 
back a'iiothn.*, oualc an organised onslaught on the llindir of Ik diawar, 
ic«)(cd ilu'if! of fifty Inklis of property— though some say^iess— , and drove 
tluasi, sJXOHUi Hi-iiVsimd sduIs— though some say less — jlic Punjab, 
wliurc (or a \ fair— -i liougli some say ie<s — tliey remained in exile. And the 
iaetsV '^riicyv uer*i tragic enough. Tragjc eimugh, one would 

tiiive ihangln, iu sre\{* any one’s purpose without the added 

hoTrnrs of ho agination. The {aiusc of that grim tragedy was the clashing 
of the Hindu iVsIival of vernal merry-making, the Hob', with the Aluslim 
hsiivfil o« m -nrniiu*, tia* liara Wafat. There was liioodshed on both sides. 
Blood -hod ^vns fuHciwud by looting; looting by panic; panic by the exodus 
of nifyiy Hindus down -con nino ’-The facts .were griiwoiis tndeed. But the* 
flamage dmo was nothing like oB lakhs; a committee of Hindus assessed 
it at r>. Nor did the exodus cnihrace the whole Hindu population of 
Pesliaivar; ik . thing like it. Nor did those Hindus remain in exile for a 
\t:ar: noi.liiiio jiho, it . fi. was a glinsfly riot. But not in Peshawar alone do 
sucli riofs happ.uK Xol on the Frontier ah>no are such crimes committed 
in religifmV nanau Ami f say now what, inierrupting rny Honourable 
friend, I said Ihen. ii is to me deplorable— there is another word that trem- 
bles on my lips again — that in raking up ancient history, he should rake 
it up so di’^iiorii'd, ghastly though the truBi was. Is .it really riecef^sary 
for me to remind him bmv easily communal feeling is set ablaze? S'mall 
wonder that my HiUimirable friend Raja Ghazanfar All, in an admirable 
speech, delivered him an admirable rebuke; small wonder too that he 
provokf'd from mv Honourable friend Air. Abdul Have a fierce counter- 
blast, fioi'cer I think than he %voulrl have dreamt of delivering in this 
House had h not been for the provocation he had received. 

I pass on t.o rny Hcynourablc friend Sir Sivaswaray Aiyer. II is^ re- 
freshing to turn io his speech. Or raiher I feel that it tvill be refreshing 
when I am able to rt\‘id that s])6eeh in the cold light of print. For I was so 
pidted whil facts and figures that my poor storm-beaten ears were hardly 
able to take, in ihe argument. Like the Pandit, he spoke with great eonvic- 
tion and force; like the Pandit, he marshalled many facts and figures; unlike 
tlm Pandit, lie was able to adduce authority fr>r the -figures and the facts 
he {|uofed— some authority at any rate. Of the use he made of those facts 
and figures tlu*re T vontore to osse.rt. much I’oom for— frin HonomaMe 
Member: BiferGnce of opinion. 'T—T will put it at that, difference of 

opinion. And in wliafc he said there was much fnod (let me address myself 
to Mr. Jinnali) much food Fw reflection for men, like Air. eTinnah’, w^lip think 
feat in this issue there ig no question at ail, tlMit .everytliing is so. simple, 
so plain that a decision ought to have hem, taken nionfhs and years ago. 
But I do feel tliig of Sir Sivaswamy.’g, speech', and I have felt it more than 
^oPee/ag I have listened to him on his pet'sub}ect the Fronfier: if only he 
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would leave bis boobs, if only be' would blow out that midniglit lamp, if 
only be would tear himself ■ away from .the satisfying prose of ■ Frontier . 
Administration Eeports, and go north to the Frontier itself, and stand in 
Pe.shawar and feel the keen, invigorating blasts of wind that ecane down the 
Khybcr or the Malakand, I am sure he would find many of Ids cobwebs 
blown away, and that he W’ould review ilie Frontier and the frontier pro- 
blems in a very different and much better perspective. Of one thing I am 
quite sure. He would revise liis opinion of the eliaracter of that fine man 
plot lives on the frontier. 

I turn to klr. Eangachariar, who this morning delivered a very powerful 
speech, wlncli again I commend to th.e study of my Honourable friend 
Mr, Jinnah, who finds everything so simple 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah: I studied this in the minority leport and I also si-udied 
ihr3 majority report, and I agree vrith the ma,jorlty report rotlier than vdth 
the minority report 

Sir Benys Bray; I rise almost again with a liliisli .... 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: When did Mr. Jinnah come. to tha-t 
conelusio}! may 1 ask? 

Mr, M, A, Jiaaah: As soon as I studied it. 

Sir Ben 3 rs Bray; I cannot, however, acquit Air. Ermgaeliariar of intro- 
ducing heat into, tlie discussion. True, he dissociated lilmself a„t an early 
stage in Ihs spoecli from any feelings whatsoever of a eoniniunal characler. 
But methinlcs he protested too much! 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: Certainly not. 

Sir Benys Bray: If he doubts it, I would point to the angry protests 
that punciuated that speech. Where did they come from? 

■Biwan Bahadur Eangachariar; From the conviction of a national 
issue. 

Sir Benys Bray; The protests, ■ Sir, came, as far as I. could judge, fmin 
almost every Alusliin in the House. And it seemed to me the greater pity, 
for I feel, and again I turn to Air. Jimiali, that there was a great deal in 
his speech tlnit not only deserves, but commands, close attention. Even I, 
who belonged to the majority, who signed the majority report, have recently 
had to do a great deal of liard thinking and re-thinking on this piviblem, 
and many of its difficulties have been put very admirably by Air. Eanga- 
eliariar. Unfortunately, he exaggerated. He exaggerated greatly. He 
treated difficulties as insuperabilities. Out of extracts and fragments he 
created a Frankenstein monster of a frontier province, a monster of a 
frontier Pathan 

•Mr. K. Ahmed: It is monstrous. (Laughter.) 

Sir Benya Bray; Here and there it amused me to- listen to him. It 
-amused me to listen to the awe with which he quoted the report of some 
district officer on the Frontier saying that, in his opinion, the Frontier was 
. not quite rp e for Reforms. '' Does he listen with the same feeling of sacro- 
-sanctity , to the ppimon-olthe, district officers of^Tanjore?^ Boes he listen 
with awe when the District 'Gollector .reports that, in his opinion, Madras is 
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n(jT :jiutt tif yot for that full trtitononaous provmeial government which my- 

Hniioiirable friend k as so dearly at heart? ■ 

Biwaa Bahadur T, Ea»gachariar: ' We have not a iaiid frontier oi 70Q' 
miles with fanatic tribes. 

Sir Denys Bray: I thank my Hoxiourable friend. He has, though he 
forgets it, ti frontier in .XTadras infinitely more vulnerable than the land 
frontier of the North West Frontier 'Province. And what enables., him , 'to'; : 
forget it? The British Navy. In all India there is no frontier more vul- 
nerable— were it not for the ' British Navy. , ; 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: I do not deny that. . 

Sir Denys Bray: He forgets it, Sir; he forgets it, and I will prove it to 
Idm. He- says how can this Frontier Province have its own Eeforms? How 
can this deficit province that cannot pay its way .... 

. Dlwan Bahadur T, Rangachariar: Isolated fro.ntier. 

Sir Denys Bray: Who pays the mighty bill for the protection of the 
.iro.ntiers of Madras.-? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: The Navy. 

Sir Denys Bray: Is the British Navy to dictate what form the Eeforms 
in Madras shall take? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar; Docs the Madras Council pass the 

..Navy’s Budget? 

Sir Denys Bray: I sa}- again that the Honourable Member has forgotten 
his own frontiers. And it is not only the British Navy, but also the Noidh 
West Frontier fliat: enaliles him in forget these vital factors in India’s 
.' prG,blem.,.,. 

Mr* M. A* Jinnah; And to argue his cases in the High Court ! 

An Honourable Member: Who sank the Eniden/^ 

Sir Denys Bray: I will just turn in passing to one vary notable example 
« t the use— may 1 suy the misuse?— he made of his extracts and fragments 
from his records. He. made great play with the evidence produced before 
m by Mr. Oul Khan. Now^ I know Mr. Gul Khan ivelL T\venty or twenty- 
tive yearn ago I Ime'sv him as a youth of great promise. He wrecked his 
life by wdiat T will charitably call a lapse of an tmbalaneed mind. During 
the Wav Im got iiis opportunity to make good agai?i. Of the use he made 
of ttiat opportunity I will say notliing. I 'wdll only say this : In order to 
make use of tlui opportunity offered him. he had to come back from refuge 
inlo British Indiji. And to treat the wdld outpourings of a man like that' — * 
Mii1]}f»orings mndi*. uiidor the goad of very skillful cross-examination— to 
treat such outpf.airings as representative of- the feelings of tlie great Pathan 
nalimi is ns wrong ns to treat the intlamraatory and bbclloiis vihiperations of 
cenniu Hindus *ol Dora Ismail Khan in those resoluiions aiui telegrams 
which have reached us all, as characteristic of that very fine body of men, 
du* old Hindi! families of the Frontier. * ' . 

Diwaa Batiadur T* Eangachariar ; I hope you are right 
"■ ■ Sir DiUfS Bray: T know I am 'right, 
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: Biwan Baliadu T, Rangachariar: I have- not got tiaat knowledge, 

■ Sir. Benya Bray: I will pass by his remarks on the financial difficulties.. 

Blwan Baliadiir T* Bangachariar: .Why? ' 

. Sir Benys Bray: Because, Sir, I am modesty I am ill qualified to deal, 
witli- these -high financial matters.. But I make bold to believe that if -he 
will go and study the case with our financial advisers, he will find that a 
much more searching analysis than he gave them is needed before you can 
separate the figures of the North West Frontier Budget into those wffiich 
piu’eiy to provincial matters and those that are of Imperial concern; 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: I have done my best. 

Sir Denys Bray: I agree, but hi? best is not quite good enough. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangaehariar: I do not claim infallibility. 

Sir Benys Bray : But when he proceeds to argue, as he seemed to me 
to argue, that the financial difficulties become quite insuperable, then I 
lor one take my stand for once with Mr. Jinnah. I do wish, and I would 
like to say it again to both my Honourable friends from Madras, I do 
wish that they would view this and all other aspects of the frontier problem, 
through spectacles other than those of Madras. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangaehariar: We cannot help it; we were born in 
Madras. 

Sir Benys Bray: There is every excuse for Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer. He 
has not been to the Frontier. But there is no such excuse for my friend 
Mr. Eangaehariar who has. I wish he would not content himself with 
that fiying visit of ours. Let him go again. Let Mm go there every time- 
he comes as far north as Delhi. 

. : Biwan Bahadur T. Eangaehariar: Provided you escort me.. - 

Sir Benys Bray: I guarantee it will drive away from his mind 
of those fumes which seem to possess him, the fumes of the intoxication of 
large numbers. He compared the population of the Frontier with the 
population of his own district in Madras. As if the two were in any 
degree cora.pai*able 1 Let him go again to the Frontier, and he will sec- 
there a people hotn-ogeiieous in a sense in which as far as I knmv, nf> 
people in any province of India is homogeneous. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangaehariar; I do not deny that. 

Sir Denys Bmy: A people that counts, a people that iticliides no one' 
ttiat does not count , — no submerged tenths, no untouchables. Let him 
go to the Frontier and learn a lesson— a Frontier free from untoue'hn- 
bllity, that most awful oxamide of inan^s inhumanity to man, that ne^'^atiou. 
that negation of all that is best in democracy. (Applause.) Ho will find' 
none of it there. On the frontaer every man counts. Every man m 
nailed upon there to do a very stem duty, 

Mr, 'K. Aliined: Bo^they paint their foreheads there? 

Sit Benys Bray: J will' pass-, by much of value iiv ’the Hraiourabh- 
Member’s speech, Commending it again 'to my ' Honoumbic frmricl Mr. 
Jinnah , -whose' study' of the -problem' is still ineompleto. I will niention 
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one thing only, one argument, one underlying argument only in his speech 

whicli jarred on me. He harped again and again on the affinities in. nice 
•and religion of our fellow-subjects in the districts with our fellow-Indiuns 
in ...the frontier, tracts 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : Indians? 

Sir Denys Bray: l 7 idiam in the frontier tracts and with the citizens 
of our friendly frontier neighbour Afghanistan. And the conclusioii he 
drew from these affinities is an awful warning against including the 
Frontier Province within the ordinary purview of Eeforms — 1 had almost- 
said of British India. A devastating argument! Possibly an argument 
thni' frightens a Foreign Secretary more than anybody ■ else. 

Biwaii Bahadur T. Eangachariar : I hope so. 

Sir Denys Bray: Does my Honourable friend really mean^to carry tlmt 
argumeiii to ils logiciil conclusion? Arc the Hindus in districts that abut 
on an independent Hindu kingdom, arc Buddhists in districts that abut 
upon an independent Buddhist kingdom, are men of Mongolian race that 
abut upon a Alongolian kingdom, to be outcasted from the Eeforms? The 
thing, Sir, is ludicrous. 'Hie argument is not only devastating, it is — I 
cannot find the word I ' 

Diwan Bahadur T* Eaugacharlar:, I did not say that no: Eeforma should 
be given at nil. I say '*Let them, have the Eeforms with us and not as 

an isolated l>it of India”. 

Sir Deuyg B?ay: A,iid. what is my ■ Honourable .friend’s ooiistructive'' 
contribution to tljis debate? What indeed! Fixeept the old outworn cry 
of amalgamation with t.he Punjab? Again I am wrong. Even that is 
not his eoiuJruclive coniidbution *. else lie would have introduced his 
amendment for judicial nmahramation at the very lea.st, which is down 
on the paper, but over which he has thought fit to keep silent! 

Mr, President: The original Eesolutton was: 

■ 

** Thnf, Hits Assembly rcoommeads in the Goyerr/Cr General in Counml ihat be 
be pleased extend fa tbe North West Froid.icr Provinea the provisions of tbe 
Government- of India Act whicli relate to^ Lesrislative Councils and the appointment 
of Minister.^, etc., with prof-ection to the minoritios,'’ 

Since which ihe following two amendments have been moved: 

Thai for the original Hcsolutioii the following he substituted : 

* This Assomhiy roconimenrls to the Governor General in Council tliat he be 

pleased to arrange to ainalganiale the settled districts of the North West 
Frontier Province with the Punjab in order to secure for the people of 
Ihese districts the benefit of the Reforms b” 

and 

Thai, for ilie words ‘ extend to the North West Frontier Province the provisions 
of the Ooverriment of India Act which relate to l4egis1atiTe Councils and ihe appoint- 
.inent of Ministers ^ the following he substituted : 

* introduce in ihe North West Frontier Province an unitary and autonomous 

responsible Government with full protection for minorities, subject to 
t.ho general control and residuary powers of the Central Government in 
inter-provincial and all-India matters *,** 

’The question is that the origiua! . Resolution be adk^pted, 

* !r%a motion was adopted,'' -'/y ^ ; 
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3rd February, 1926. 

BESOLTJTION BE ENHANCEMENT OP THE SALAEIES OP THE 
TWO MBMBEES OF THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OP THE 
PEIVY COUNCIL POSSESSING INDIAN EXPEEIENCE. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) ; Sir, I beg 
io move the following Eesolution: 

“ Tliat this Assemhly recommends, to the Governor General in Connell to take steps 
Ao secure : ' " , ■ ' . 

, ; (1) in the case of future appointments the enhaneeinent of the salaries jiaid to 
tile two members of His Majesty’s Privy Gonneii with Indian experience 

: who sit on the Judicial Committee under the provisions of the Judicial 

Committee Act of 1833 to hear Indian appeals^ 

|2) that they shall be persons possessed of recent knowledge of Indian law and 
practice j 

: 13) that their salary shall be £4,000 per annum each, half of which shall be paid 

from Indian revenues; and 

(4) that during any period when the salary is enjoyed, any pension payable to- 
either of them from Indian revenues shall lapse. ’ ’ 

' Sir, it is- a particular pleasui'e to me that tli-e opportunity of moving 
this Eesolution ha*s occurred within the period of my term of office. Look- 
ing hack over the old papers I see I have been concerned in this matter 
for something like twelve or fourteen years. The matter has been delayed, 
as much needed improvements so often are, partially by the war and 
partially by circumstances not arising where favourable hearing was likely 
to be obtained. Of course the difficulties of obtaining the necessary ap- 
proval in all quaiders, as also, as must appear to you from the terms of 
my Eesolution, from Parliament itself must be obvious. To obtain those 
< concurrent factors at any one time must be always a matter of great diffi- 
culty. Therefore it is with great satisfaction that I feel that a time has 
arrived when this scheme can usefully and opportunely be brought forward 
for the consideration of this House. 

I will not weary the House with a long dissertation on the historical 
origin, the interesting history of the jurisdiction of the King in Council. 
To many Members it is probably far better known than it is to me. But 
to some of the Honourable Members it will be interesting to recall very 
briefly how that jurisdiction has grown in so far as it affects India and 
.what it actually means. I think some of you certainly have attended 
.meetings of the Judicial Committee and must have been impressed 
by rhe sight of the four gentlemen without robes or any paraphernalia 
sitting in a room in Whitehall deciding questions which come from 
every part of the Emnire. In that room there may be mooted qiies- 
ti(^ns of Eoman Dutch law, very complicated questions emanating 
from this country, possibly , the rights of .a Hindu deity, and questions 
that have arisen under the complicated. Canadian constitution. Indeed 
vou may in that small room obtain, a very far , survey of our widespread 
Empire.' I think possibly when our Empire ends — as all human Empires 
musi. end — C4f2. BonhiiraUe Afemher; ‘‘Hear, hear'*) at any rate I am 
glad to think that it is in the hands of a higher power even than this 
(House'" to, decide tfc^fate of Empires—I think when the Divine Providence 
•.■'decrees that the end should^ ■take'’ -place we -shall leave an eternal mark' in 
\the '..history ^ of mankind, wHch-,is -Only '.emialled b? that left bv another 
Empire, the Eoman Empire,. 4^' the -.Praetor -still speaks to the 
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civilization of Iialf ili(3 world, bo when Lord Giianceliors have passed for over 
the rules of English equity will speak to the other halt and the English 
jaw will still afford its guidance to civilised men if there is any civilisation 
■stiltleft in . the worlds 

It is interesting to recall that the very earliest Charter which estab- 
lished (‘fjurts in this country of ours established the right of appeal to the 
Privy Council The first Charter of 1726 established a IMayor's court and 
gave a right of appeal to the Privy Council, Again this right of appeal 
was continued by the Charter of fifty-three. When the Supreme Court 
was constituted the appeal was still provided for. When the Sadsr 
])iwani Adaiat was constituted both in Calcutta and Bombay the right «J' 
^ippeal was continued: The year 1833 is an impoiiant date in the history 
«>f the Privy Council, It was the first time then that the permanent exer- 
cise of the judicial powers of the King in Council were provided for, and 
i.hroughout the legislation that has given us our own Civil Procedure Code 
we have continued the provisions dealing with the regulation of appeals 
to the Privy Council right down in fact to our last Act in 1908. The 
appeal therefore oi the Charter of 1726 is the dii'cct ancestor of the existing 
law. I have verv*' briefly referred to these facts to show the long time 
that has united litigation in India with that secluded room in Whitehall. 

Now* I again ask the indulgence of the House if J bring to its notice 
what is already known to many Members, the actual present constitution 
of the Judicial Committee. I think it is of importance, though it may take 
a feov minutes. I am quoting from the Law List of 1925 where the fact-s 
are given exceedingly concisely and in a personal form which is not with- 
out its advantages. *'The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council consists 
of the Lord Chancellor, I^ord President, ox-Lords President, six Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary’' and then the names are given, **and such other mem- 
bers of the Privy Council as shall from time to time hold or have held 
•“High Judicial Office’ within the meaning of the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Acts, 1876 and .1887." Among the last are ineluded the Earl of Birken- 
head, Viscount Haldane, Viscount Finlay. Lord Buckmaster, Lord 
Wrenbury, Lord Philiimore, Lord Trevethin, Lord Darling and Lord Bal- 
vesen. (Those names, I think, to lawyers, at any rate, must excite respect 
and admiration.) Lord Parmoor is a member by virtue of section 1 of the 
Act, and Sir John Edge and Bved Amir Ali are members by virl.uc of 
section 30 of the Judicial Committee Act, 1833. 

By virtue of the Judicial Committee Amendment Act and another 
amendment Act, i-lie following Jtidges of the Dominions beyond the sew 
Mve members : 

Sir Charles Fitzpatrick fCanada), 

Sir James Eose-Tnnes fSouth Africa — Supreme Court), 

Sir Lawrence Jenkins (Bengal), 

Mr. Justice Duff (Canada* — Supreme Court), 

Sir ^ Adrian Knox f Australia— High Court), 

Sir Robert Stout (New Zealand), and 

Chief Justice Anglin (Canada— Supreme Court), _ 

I have read the extract to draw your attention to the coiistitM«' ;uf 
a Court which, I think the House will ‘admit, contains^ wealth Of ftidieto’ 
talent and knowded^e, unrivallad^'in^tW Empire and possibly in 
Now the most important part of ftrom the point hf vd-evr of India 

is the representaiioni of India cit OteitoitlOft.'h'ltdU' WUl have 
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observed ' that there are three Judges of Indian experience . on the .Judiciftl ,, 
..Committee. Two o,f them sit under section 30 of the Judicial Committee's ' 
.Act .of 1838j and I think I must really take up the time of the House for 
a short moment by reading that section, because it makes the po.sition',of ' 
these judges so clear. Section 30 runs as follows: 

,, Two Members ' of His Majesty’s Privy Council who shall have., held the ...Office of 
Judges in the East Indies or any of His Majesty’s Dominions beyond the Seas, and 
who, being appointed for that purpose by His Majesty, shall attend the Sittings ol 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, shall severally be entitled to receive, 
over and above any Annuity granted to them in respect of having held such Office as 
aforesaid, the Sum of Four hundred Pounds for every Year during which they shMI 
so fit-tend as aforesaid, as an Indemnity for the Expense %vhich they may thereby incur j 
and such Sum. of Four hundred Pounds shall be chargeable upon and "paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United K^ingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Th at is to say that the Indian representatives who are at present a a 
the Judiciar Committee, in so far as they are salaried representatives, are 
paid the sum of four hundred pounds a year, rather less than the salary of 
a Sub -Judge. It is true it is said to be paid as an indemnity. I agree it 
could not be regarded as anything but an indemnity. The third member 
who sits, Sir Lawrence Jenldns, so far as I am aware, receives no salary?-. 
The present salaried members of the Committee are Sir John Edge and 
Mr. Amir Ali. ^ These eminent Judges have been discharging their functions 
on this, in my judgment, very inadequate indemnity for many years, and 
the thanks of the Government and all of us are due to men who, at a very 
advanced age, continue to discharge duties of a public nature when most of 
us would be glad to retire to peace and repose. I make that clear because 
it is essentia] that, in considering the future, we should not forget the 
services that have been rendered in the past. The Government of India, 
as T said, have had this question of new arrangements in the Privy Council 
under their consideration for many years. In that connection it gives me 
great satisfaction to think that this proposal that I am now bringing for- 
W'ard would ceitainly have had the support of my old master and my 
present friend, Sir George Lowndes. There was a time wdicn the Indian 
Legislature was much concerned as to the possibility of establishing a 
Supreme Court for appeals for India. That was debated at length and 
there %vas a good deal of opinion in favour of it, but this House, as every 
one know’s, pronounced a very decisive judgment on that question on the 
17th Eebruary 1925, when, by a very large majority, they rejected the 
proposal, a majority of 56 to 15 ... . 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah. (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): With the 
support of the Government. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Certainly with the support 
of the Government, but not against the sense of the House. That, there- 
fore, may be regarded as no longer a live issue. I think, before I go further, 
I ought to give the House some information as to the amount of Indian 
work wiiicl/ is done in the Privy Council for India as compared with the 
other work. I am quoting now from information which has been extracted 
from that given to the Imperial Conference by the Lord Chancellor and 
Sir Bobert Borden in 1918. 

The days for hearing in the Committee in 1916, were given as follows : 

'Courts' 68 ■ 
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That is to say Indian appeals occupied 36 per cent, of the days for hearing 
in both Courts and 63 per cent, in the Judicial Committee. The number 
of appeals before the Judicial Committee from 1911 to IQl?, excluding the 
Prize Court appeals, were, Indian appeals, 514; other appeals, 365. That 
is to say 59 per cent, or more than half the appeals before the Judicial 
Committee were Indian appeals. Now those are very striking figures 
indeed, and I hope the House will weigh them carefully. I ought perhaps 
to explain that I am bringing this Eeselution before the House wdth the 
object of obtaining the opinion of the House upon it, and I am bringing it 
at this particular moment because we have reason to believe that if it is 
approved in this House and in another pl^^ce, it may be possible that 
Parliamentary legislation might be introduced comparatively rapidly to give 
.effect tO' this Eesolution. Of course, -as I stateci, or rather indicated in... 
the e.oin men cement of my speech, you have in a matter of" this kind to 
stdlco when the iron is hot, when you have got people who are in a position 
to put forward your legislation in a place where it is necessary at the time 
to do so, and to have your owm Legislature in agreement with you. It 
seems to me that the House here really has an opporluinity which, if taken, 
might result in very great benefit to the disposal of the judicial business 
of India. The first part of my Eesolution refers to the enhancement of 
the salaries. You may dislike or you may not dislike, ypu may approve 
or you may not approve, you may want a Supreme Coiirij or you may not 
want a Supremo Court, but I think you will all agree that to give £400 a 
year and to expect Judges of recent experience and of the highest eminence 
to sit is outside practical politics. Therefore, I do not think I need say 
anything on pa-rt (1). 

Part (2) suggests that the Judges appointed should be persons with, 
recent knowledge of Indian law and practice. Now, I should think that 
most of tis would feel that that was a very important factor in making 
appointments. For one thing men fresh from the courts are in a better 
position to appreciate any changes that may have been made in the law 
in recent times. They are in touch with the rules of practice, and,- 
speaking generally, wmild be the best fitted to discharge the very difficult 
dulies that fall to the Supreme Court of Appeal, 

Our ideas — I do not wish to develop them more than that — our ideas 
were not only should persons who have held judicial office in India be avalL 
able as a recrtiiting ground but also that men of a high standing at the 
Indian Bar would not be excluded. Indeed if we did not take that view 
we might otherwise be deprived of the chance of considering men of very, 
great eminence. On the other hand, that has an import.ant bearing on the 
salary because members of the Indian Bar in distinguished practice, m 
leading practice- — so I am told and .from observation I have reason to 
believe that to be true — are in receipt of princely salaries, the figures of 
which to me have really very little meaning so large are they. 

Now, there is an amendment on the paper which I hope very much 
will not be moved that in this Eesolution which I presume the Honourable 
Moiribor in whose name the amendment stands otherwise approves — that in 
this Eesolution a racial discrimination should be introduced. Now, Sir, I teg 
of the .House not to do that for this reason. These are appointments cf 
the very highest judicial importance-. .-They are impor^t appointments 
which will be made by the Crownii'. ■ ..I/can naturally sympathise with -the- 
view that this House would desire an-Tii.dian to occupy a position of that- 
Mnd ; but I am perfectly sure that this Bouse wOuM. ;nbt desirC’ an Indian.- 
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.^vi)o not fit for that position to occupy that position. To take suck 
a ViOT-y won id be I think really to lower this country in the estimation of 
the worldj which I am sure is the last, thing you want to do. We, should 
lie sending those men to sit not only with the best b,raii.is of Engl and, 
with great lawyers whose names are already famous, but with the greatest 
lawyers from the Colonies, and. India, I think you will agree, ■ should send 
to sit with them of its best,, where you can get them and when you can 
got thorn, but of its best. (/In Hofiov.rahle Member: V' What ahoiit, the 
■executive of the Government of India?’,’) 

I was going to mention one other point but perhaps it is hardly worth 
-mentioning. If I thought that my appeal would not be listened to I should 
have developed it, but it is a matter of material importance that such ccii- 
sixlerations should not be qiiite outside the niiiids of the House. It is 
this., The Indianisation of the judicial services is proceeding fast and the 
Indian Bar lias become entirely— I think I may say almost entirely^ — 
Indian. IVhen I came to this country there were — there are still no doubt 
ri, few— there ^vore a large number of Englishmen who practised at the 
Ear in India, and attained high fame and one was led to believe the 
respect- ,o't those now maintain the high traditions of the men whose 
pupils they were. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Eajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural) : Indians are 

Xidvanciiig' now. ' • 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Then, Sir, the next proposal 
is that their salary should be s64,000 a year, half of which shoiild be paid 
from Indian i'evenues. Now, at present India is getting the services of the 
Privy Council entirely as regards judicial salaries at the expense of the 
English Government. The great advantage and I believe one of the most 
important advantages of the Privy Council wdiy people like an appeal there 
is that they do get some of the greatest Judges of England to sit. They 
usually sit at least two though sometimes there has been only one, and I 
think most of us feel we would like there should always be two men oi 
English reputation sitting with our two representatives on the Court, 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore own TricliinopOiy : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): May I know wdiat the position is with regard to the Colonial' 
Judges? 

Sir Haii Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madanV. South Africa, Canada and Australia have got courts of their own. 

The 'HonoiiraMe Sir Alexander Muddiman.: The Colonial Judges, ..are,. in 
the same position as Sir Lawrence Jenkins. They are appointed under the 
Amending Act and they receive no pay as neither does Sir Lawrence Jen- 
Inns wlio also of course comes under that Act. 

Mr, A« Rangaswami Iyengar: I mean I w^ant to know whether the Colo- 
nial Governments pay anything, 

' The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have 'told' the HonouraEk' 
f^Iernbei' that they do not pay anything. Of course they do not sit with 
anything like the frequency that the Indian Judges do, because fifty per 
cent., .more than h^f, of the ■ appeals come from India ^ alone. In; many 
' cases: I do not suppose -there ''is' -a. '.singlB, appeal from any of these Oourts.- 

Mx. M. A, Jinnah: Then,whv'.ii6t haye'S Supreme Court here? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I will meet my Honourable 
friend’s point later when I have an opportunity of replying. I should l^e 

to tako Ms point now but perhaps he wilt permit me to. proceed in the order 
in which I was doing. I was on the point' of salary. It is a inatterior this 
House to consider whether' it is prepared "to provide the money, for this 
salary. Ji it is, not, then' the question is at an end. „ On the^ other, hand, 
if you do provide it, I do not think it can be said it is too- high,.., for' this ' 
reason. We contemplate the possibility, I certainly contemplate the,, pos- 
sibility, of men going to England for' a comparatively s.hoiii: time. ,, There 
would be either an age Limit or a time limit' of some kind. They wo^mld gn 
to England foi’ a comparatively short time and then return to India to spend 
the evening of their davvS here, and T think you would find it very diffieuit 
to get men who would first of all gx hyjyothesi give up either a leading prac- 
tice or a high judicial office to establish themselves in a countiy with which 
they may or may not be familiar ‘.and incm* those expenses which are., as we 
all know, unfortuna.tely incidental to a stranger in any country, unless you 
pay ihem a- reasonable salary. Tliere may be doubts as to the amount of 
tlie salary, but I pul it to the House that on the understanding that you 
are going to get a first cla.s.s man, you will not get him much, under that. 
It should also Lse noticed that at the end of the operative paid of the fourtli 
clause of my Eesolution is the usual sting that so often lurks in Govern- 
ment/ statements as to pay. That is to say, the unfortunate person who 
enjoys a pension is to forfeit that pension during the period he is re-employ- 
ed. That, Sir, of eonrso makes it somewhat more favourable to my Hon- * 
ourablc friends from the Bar and distinctly less favourable, to Judges who 
have retired. 

Now really this to my mind is a golden opportunity. The House hm a 
chance of getting wdiat I do not think anybody really can believe is not an 
improvement on the existing position. I think on the whole iTie Home 
Government are giving us generous treatment. T-nder my Eesolution half 
the salary would obviously have to be met from revenues other than those 
of India and the only revenues available wmld be the consolidated funds 
of the United Kingdom. I doubt if you could ever hope to get a court 
better constituted from our paint of view than the court which would then 
exist in Enaland. The Bmise will no doubt pronounce its verdict as to 
that. I see there is an amendment on the paper by an Honourable gentle- 
man who %vas connected with a previous Eesolution regarding a Supreme 
Court for India, and I presume he would approve of the proposition if the 
Judges sat in India. Well, it is not probable that either the Ijovd Chancel- 
lor or any other of the eminent English Judges, who sit on the Privy Council 
or even those Judges who have ceased their connection with it would come 
out to India even for the pleasure of hearing my Honourable friend argue 
before them. 

Sfr* T. €?• Ooswanai (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Who ever wants them to come out here? 

Mr* R# K, ShanmuMiam. Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : May I know from the Honourable Mem- 
ber whether this proposal emanates from the British Government? 

ThB Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I will answer the Honour- 
ble Member*s question in a second, , I would prefer Mm not to disturb' the 
■course of my argument. There is^ at, least the possibility that if this Reso- 
;lution is not accepted we shall never get so good a chance again. I, believe 
.-myself that is certain. My Honourable friend asks where this proposal 
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■originated. It,, originated, originally in the G-ovemnient of India and as ■ I , 
,;said myself— perhaps .the Honourable Member has forgotten, I have been 
' .Speaking for so long — I stated myself that It was under consideration nearly 
:10 years, ago. , It was then powerfully supported by Sir George Loriuides. ,. 
One of the things that His Excellency was able to effect during Ms visit to 
England was a discussion with the highest authorities regarding this very 
important question. That is the history, I may perfectly franldy state, of 
these proposals. 

Now, before I sit down, I should like to refer to one other aspect of the 
case. It is. this. I hope the House will accept this proposal in a generous 
way because — as a mere matter of expediency, it is still an important point 
for those who like myself are anxious to see this go through, — the debates 
in this House and elsewhere will be carefully serutinised. We have to get 
Parliamentary Legislation enacted, and you know that Parliaments, like 
other people, are difficult, when they have to put their hands into their 
pockets. I think it would be a great pity to arouse undue opposition by 
adopting an attitude which would 0 ]>erate against what might be the real 
wishes. 

Now, I have endeavoured to put the case as fairly and as clearly as I 
' c?an to the House, and I hope and trust they will give it their earnest con- 
sideration. Thi.^ is not a matter of polities ; this is not a matter that can 
arouse, I should have thought, any of those passions that are so easily 
aroused. It has, in my judgment, a chance of effecting a real and endur- 
ing benefit to the litigant public in this country, and I do hope the House, 
will warmly support this Besolution. 

Sir Hari Singh G-oiir: Sir, as- a protagonist of a similar Resolution for 
the establishment of a Supreme Court in this country, I feel it my duty to 
say a few words on the Honourable the Home Member’s Resolution. He 
says he has read all the litei*ature on the subject. I have no doubt .... 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 never said anything of the 
■-sort. 

Sir Hari Singh O-our: I am glad. Sir, he has not done so, because if he 
had done so, this Resolution would not have been brought \ip before this 
House at ail. In the first Assembly I was the humble author of a Resolu- 
tion askino’ this House to tnke stens to establish an ultimate Court of 
Appeal in this country. I then traced the origin and history of His Majesty's 
Privy Council, and I gave my authority in support of my view. lb at 
statement was not contradicted by the then Law Member, Br. Sir Te| 
Bahadur Sapru, and he promised to consult public opinion on the advisa- 
bility of establishing an ultimate Court of Appeal in this country. Opinions 
were collected, and, as the Honourable the Home Member has pointed out to 
this House, there is a good deal of opinion in favour of the establishment of 
■a Supreme Court in this country. The present Governor of Burma 

Mr, President: The Honourable Member must understand that we are 
not discussing the question of the establishment of a Supreme Court in 
India. 

Sir Hari Singh. Cronrr These', 'are' the reasons why I am opposing this 
' iEesolution.^ I an? giving ■the.,r6a'spns, ;y ^ • 

Mr, President: The Chair notices. -that the Honourable Member has go4 
>, mn >toendmeht Jor the eatabBshment -of a Supreme Court in India, and it 
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tu tiic Chair that the Honourable Member is arguing to male ouC 

11 r.ase for tlie ost-abiisliraoiit' of a Supreme Court of Appeal in India w iiC 'i , 
not tlm f|ueHtioii before the House. The Honourable Member .will, re- 
inoiri!)C‘r lhat lasfi ycai* be raised that question, and he, is now trying to raise 
the very sjirnc question again within one year, and the Chair , cannot per- 
mit it. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I am moving my amendment,^ Sir, and^tliJ^: 
tiuii wliai^iror Ihi the constitution of the Judicial Committee ■ of the riivi 

i’orinc:l, it >.lionld liold its Court in India, ami I am trying to show that . . . 

Mr. President: What is the Honourable Member’s amendment? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: That at the end of the Resolution, the following 

bo added : 

“ (5) TiiJil- Uh' jndic-i:il work ot His ytajesty's Privy Council is done in India. 

Mr. President: It is substantially the same as the Resolution mo-ved by 

tiui .Honourable ^Member in tins House last year. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: No, Sir. The last Besolution was for the establisli- 
•Uient of a Bu])rcuK* Court here, and this is for the doing of that work here. 
It is quite different. 

Mr, President: The Honourabie Mcmlier is veiy ingenious, but the 
Oiiair will not allow- Uim to discuss substantially the same question onee- 
again. 


Sir Hari Singh Gonr: Very well, I wall not raise that question, I will 
<>p|Hise tlio liesolutlon, and in tlie circumstances I need not do anything, 
more for the present than to oppose the Eesolution as it stands. In doing: 
so I wisli first to traverse the facts upon wdiich the Honourabie the Home 
Memlicr has appealed to this House. I wash to point out to this House that 
the Judicial Coirunittee of the Privy Council is not a Court; it is a purely 
advisory body wliich advises the King and the decrees are made out by 
the King and in his name, and any person who has studied the English con- 
stitution will bear me out when I say that this Court was established 
beca-use there w’as not a regularly constituted Court, and as justice had to 
be done in the newh* acquired Dominions of His Majesty, this Court ad hoc 
or this advisory body was called upon to advise His Majesty, and upon tlir. 
advice given by t].je Judicial Committee of the Privy Coiineil His Majesty 
acted. P)ut in all the major Colonies such as Ganacla, South Africa, and 
Australia, 1b ey have established independent Supreme Courts of their own. 
Tlie Bupi’cnie Courts now do wm*k which was done be:fore by the Privy 
(.louiieil wiiose jurisdiction is practically superseded, though in one or two. 
eoloiTios the litigant is given the option of either appealing to His Majesty’s 
I^rivy CVaincil or to the local Courts, Lord Bryce Tn Iiis famous book on 
the democracies of tlie world,— a book wdrlch records his actual experience, — • 
mentions that tliese Courts have completely done away in practice w-itli 
the jiirisdictioTi of ri,ie Privy Coiuieil, that, they are g.iviiig great satisfac- 
tion and the administration of justice in these Colonies by tlie local Supreme 
Court is receiving popular confidence./'. Now,. Sir, I wish to- ask why a 
similar step is not taken in 'this 'country b',, In, the opeiging speech of His 
^ Excellency the Yiceroy published at pBge 9 of the official' Eeports, I find 
' that it is stated that in order do, perpetuate the’ benefits of this scheme, it 
Ji'teired'in future appointments to secure, persons from India- of 'eminent 
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qualificatioBs. ' The object is to perpetuate the present . system of .appeals 
in, the' Privy Council, , being heard and' determined' in England, and,' if .this. , 
House supports the motion moved by the Honourable the Home Member,- 
let the House remember that it* stands .committed to the perpetuation of a 
-system , for the maintenance of the Privy Council for- ail time in England, 
Is the Plouse prepared to do that? That is a short question. I submit.,. 
Sir, that in tlic fulness of time'—and I hope in the near future — it will be 
necessary to establish a Supreme Court in this country. Only yesterday 
the Honourable the Home Member referred to a brochure written by the 
late President of this Assembly, Sir Frederick Whyte; In one of the, 
paragmpbs ho points out the necessity of having a Supreme Court in this 
country. What country having a federal constitution can do without a 
Supreme Court? The Supreme Court, I submit, is the interpreter and 
upholder of the written constitution of the land. Difficulties arise every 
day. Is this a transferred subject or is it a reserved subject? Is it an 
Imperial sub j eel* or is it a Provincial subject? Is it a Provincial reserved 
or a Provincial transferred subject? Conflicts between the Legislat.ure find 
the Executive arise every day. We want, Sir, an independeLit- iribunal to 
deal with these constitutional questions. I, there.fore, submit that, if^ 
you are to perpei.uate ihe system of the Privy Council, you will by your vote 
be depriving yourself for all time to come, of the possibility of the {^staWisll- 
ment of a court of your own. 

Sir, I iiavc not dealt with one very important question to whicii I refer” : 
3*od and in which I am strojigly supported by the provinces, that it is an 
anomaly tliat tliis is the only country in the British Empire where there 
is really no fqqieal against the final verdict of a sentence of death. Honour- 
able Members arc arvarc that persons tried for nuo’do}’ are usually tried 
by the Sessions Court and the Sessions Court 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mtiddiman: I do not want to interrupt 
the Honourable Member but I wish to point out that I am not asking the 
House to do anything with the jurisdiction of tlie Privy Council. I am only 
asking them to do something the personnel of the Privy Council, 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I am simply pointing out that this House sliould 
throw out tills Piesolution on th.e ground that the Privy Council is not the 
Privy Council that you ^vant. Let ft continue if the Honourable Member 
desires it to continue, but 'kvo are not going to contribute to its funds and 
I uni giving my reasons. 

To resume. This is the o-uly country, Sir, where, when a man is con- 
victed for murder and sentenced to death, and the sentence is confimed 
by the High Court, there is no right of appeal. Tlie Honourable the Home 
llember is awiare that within the last few years in England a Court lias been 
establislmd known as the Court of Criminal Appeals, and tliat Court is 
given power in revise all sentences passed liy tlie regularly constituted 
tribunals. [ do not w'ish to give the feason for tliis strange anomaly in 
•this country, but I only wish to point out that w’o are not satisfied with the 
present jurisdiction of the Privy Coimeil. The lYivy Council have time 
and again onimciated tlie principle that they are not a court of appeal or a 
couii of criminal revision and liave refused to exercise jurisdiction except 
in cases which fall within the very narrow principle which they enunciated 
in wdiat is known'tis the Billet’s case. Further, Sir, I submit that, so far 
-AS the present Privy Oo.onci|- "is concerned, their Lordships have again and 
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ffegam s;.iid (‘liat bBcauso tlioy have to try cases in Ijozidon, they are pre- 
td.iided from making local inspections in eases of right of way, of easements ^ 
of assessment of mesne profits and other profits. Where local inspection 
is necessary they say they are unable to do so. In eases, of, Hindu law, 
and M’uhammadan law and indeed in cases of all personal laws, their Lord- 
ships have oi't.eu confessed tlie difiicuity of administering justice in con- 
lonnity will), those law>s. I, therefore, submit that a court situated six. 
thousand miles away does not satisfy the growing aspirations of the people 
of this (.‘Oimtry and if we were to approve of this ^Eesolution, we shall be 
perpetuating a system wliieh we know to be deficient and which we want 
to replace by a better and more efficient system. The Honourable the 
Home Member was right in saying “ Let us strike while the iron is hot ’b 
I know the genesis of this Eesoiution. In fact, I had a shrewd suspicion 
of what must have been the genesis of this Besoiution. The unfortunate 
fate my liesolution suilered at the hands of this Assembly seems to 

bava encouraged the Government into a belief that this House was en- 
amoured of tile present constitution and powers of the Privy Council. Let 
tliis House by its verdict to-day sliow that it never intended anything of 
the kind. If this House support-s tlie Kesolution of the Honourable the 
Home Member it will lend itself to the view, stated by His Excellency 
in his opening speech, that he has been greatly impressed with the very 
higli regard and esteem in which tlie Judicial Committee of His Majesty’s 
Privy Coimcil are universally held in this country in eonnefetion with their 
Indian appellate work. Sir, I do not wish for a single moment to minimise 
the importance and tlm value of the work done by their Lordships vof the 
Privy C<uincil. I am not here decrying the Privy Council. But I am 
asking the House to talvo long views and not to commit itself to a proposi- 
tion wliicdi will embarrass it in future as the fate of my Besoiution may 
embarrass it af. the present moment. They have committed one mistake — 
Ic't them not coiumit another. Let Members of this House consider what 
will be tlie result of lending their support to the Besoiution of the Honour- 
able the Home ]\Iemher and lot them then vote accordingly. Sir, I oppose 
fhn Besoiution, 

Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City: -Muhammadan' 

Urban) : Sir. I am mu at one with my 'FTonourablo friend Sir Hari Slngii 
Gour in this mait(*r. I liave. to pay my tribute to that great and august 
iribunal which is the final court of appeal in deciding Indion issues. Sir. 
with the experience wo have had, and I have had, in the profession, i 
cannot but pay that tribute. Although some times we have reason to be 
ilissatisfuM with tlie advice tendered to His Majesty by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the. Privy Coimcil, on the whole the Judicial Committee a1I these 
.years liaye dom:' signal service to this country ;m the matter of judicial 
'work. Sir, Tyippriadato and welcome the proposal contained in the Hon- 
ourable the IloYiiii l\fember’s Besoiution. The Honourable, the Home Meni- 
ber’s Besolcitlon aims really at one thing, namely. Iimv best to seeure 
tlio Tiulinn element in ihe Privy 0ounclb wdiether 'vve should not taka.- 
steps to facilitate ihe getting of competent men of experionee of flu 
judfcial sysitun of this country to sit on the Judicial Committee of ihe 
Privv Council. As Honourable Members am aware, by the Act of 1908’ 
provisiuii wa,s made, that any person Imving been a Chief Justict,^ or Judge 
of any High, (ionrt in ^ British India or of the High Courts of Bengal 
Mfidras, Bom].u.t\’ or the hiorth-West Provinces- ftho ITu^rl Provinces as 
B,ow) is a mmlc-r of the Piw "Council, -and he maybe appointed a 
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iH.eiiiber .of tbe' Judicial Committee and not -more than two persons,, shall be ■ 
j'liemhers of .the Committee at one 'time 'by , virtue of this section. It is 
under .that provision ' that the .two learned gentlemen, Sir John Edge,, and 
Mr, Amir Ali now sit on the P,rivy Council. 

Mr. H* Toiikinson (Home Department: Nominated 'Official); I thinks: 
my Honourable friend is mistaken. It is not under that provision that ' " 
they .,, sit', there. „ They sit .under section 30, 

Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : They are receiving a very made'" 
qiiate remuneration, I do not think you can call it remuneration at all. 
The work they have to do is very resp^onsible and onerous work and they 
have to sit there for several days in the year and hear complicated ques- 
tions of law and fact, so that I welcome the proposal to increase the 
remuneration of these Judges. But on the question of amount I have 
suggested a figure, not that I would stick to it if the Honourable the 
Home Member thinks that £4,000 is really needed. My own view is that 
to men wdio have attained the position to be able to sit in the Privy Coun- 
cil it is more an honour to be called to advise His Majesty in these matters 
of appeals and therefore the question of remuneration should only be such 
as to eiiabie them to live comfortably in London. My estimate of it is 
£3,000 per annum, but I do not know wdiat figures the Honourable the 
Home Member has in order to support his figure of £4,000. I am not 
very particular about the figure, wlaether it is £3,000 or £4,000, but 
I Honourable Members. wJll have noticed in my’ amendment two matters 

of substance. I am sorry that my Honourable friend thinks that my 
amendment raises a racial issue at all. Ear from that. The Privy 
I Council is composed of eminent English Judges who have had consider- 

? able knowledge and experience of the work of the Courts in their own 

I country, and these tv-o ge.ntlemen who have to assist in the hearing of 

^ the Indian appeals are intended to afiord that assistance from the point 

I of view of India, Indian knowdedge, Indian experience, knowledge of Indian 

customs, knowledge of the people of the country, knowledge of tlie laws 
administered in this country' and knowledge of the practice. That being 
so, whatever may have been the state of affairs years ago I do not think 
that any one wall ]:)e bold enough to assert that you cannot find tw'o 
Indians all over India to be sent to the Privy Couneil. My Honoiirable 
friend contc3i opiates recruitment from retired Judges and also from promi- 
nent persons practising at the Bar,- As he has himself admitted, the f Bar" 
in most places has been Indianised and the persons whom he mentioned as 
making fabulous incoines, incomes which he cannot dream of, — * those per- 
sons are mostly now Indian, and therefore, I quite agree that you must 
send your best men from India, but to suggest that in selecting two people.' 
for the Jiidieia.I Committee you will not be choosing the best men by con- 
fining the choice to Indians . , 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddlman; I did not sa.\' that. Wliaf-. 
I said was that you may not necessaiily get the best. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar; I think the best, with due respect, can 
be had from amongst the Indians hi the legal ivorld. I yield to none In my 
respecjt for my English friends at the Bai% but at the same time what is 
meant l'>y ihe best? The best, for, the, job. And what is the job they 
are going to be asked, to do.? .-'To sit' in -the 'Privy Council and hear Indian 
appeals and assist the other .learned,, Judges of the Privy Connell -with 
their knowledge of the customs,' -habits, 'law and practice of this country. 
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For that purpose I consider that Indians are the best fitted for the job and 
theruforc I am not in any way influenced by my Honourable friend's 
remarlv. It is not raising a raciEil issue at all, it has notliing what oyer to 
do with ilie rjicial element. My view is you can get the best advice on 
Indian niatlers, Indum customs, Indian manners, and Indian law and pro- 
eedure fmiu Indians more than from English Judges who liave bee.u in 
this country, ‘rberefore, I have introduced the word “'Indians’' in clause 2. 

The ollu.'r matter of substance by which I seek to improve this Kesoiu- 
tiora is this question Unit half the salary shall be paid from the Indian 
reveniiGK. Tlial the mighty British Government should enter .into a pecu- 
nia.ry discussion in a matter of this kind seems to me most absurd. Here- 
is iho goidCi] link wliicli binds the Empire, this Judicial Committee oi the 
Privy Conn Gil as has often been remarked. It is His iMajostyh Privy 
Council, apiieals really lie to His Majesty. His subjects petition His 
Mtijesly against the injubt>ice done to tbem by the courts .in his lands and 
when they f»ouiC‘ and lodge ihoso petitions, when Indian subjeeis go to His 
M.ajesty eoniplaiuing of the injustice and wrong done to ibem by his courts 
in this biiu.l, it is o\i r a ordinary ihat England should say, “ Very well, 
we arc not paying an adequate salary to the people whom we want to man 
the 3?rivy Couacii Vvith.” And what is it that the Government propose 
to pay? Half. Why not two-thirds, why not one-third, why not the 
whole? Wind is the <,J)joct o.i‘ iliis half? is it that England is so poor that 
she cannot, pay lliis .£4,000 out of the millions of pounds that she spendFi 
on MJa/r objeci.-? I ain aCunned ibat 1 should be speakmg on llir floor 
o| ibis Tlnuse about ibis. 1 do not Hunk that any IMembcr of the British 
e.ould he so lo^t in Ins sense of dignity which attaches to this 
Empin* ili'O. lie U going in bai'gain uiib India, “ Pieast» ])ay ihe half of 
£4.000/* ’Poii arc nvtuviiig lieneliis lu other ways, if England is to go 
and enun! h in the shape of iiipee^, muia.s and pii'S or poiuuls, shillings 
and pence, yu!i are receiving it In a hundred and one ways if not a ilioasand 
and one ^vays-Mhe materia.I bonoihs you are enjoying and j^oii liavo been 
irnjoying for so long. Now all these years the Privy Council liriB gone 
on and yon have been paying £400 cuich to these learned geiit!cmci:i who 
now ruloni tlie Judicial Comniitiee. JnM if you thi.uk that ihoir ivmonera- 
tion Is not adequate, it is His Ahijesty s Court, ilhese are the advisers 
of His AlViJesty and wliy should not His Majesty’s subjects in EiiglaiKi pay 
for them. It is a bad pwmedent— not that this £4,000 is too iimoli feJr 
our country, but England ought to pay for (hem. It is part of her busi- 
ness to keep this Privy Couiidh and so long as sbe lias got an Empire, so 
long as she wants to lie proud of her Empire, and so long as she wants to 
maintain her conneciiiori wdtli her Dominions, she must pay for this just 
as she maintains the Crown. Tlie Crown’s accessories mnst*bo rnaintamed 
by her. Then why not say. ** As regards iha King’s Civil List you should 
also coniribuie to the King’s ordinary expenses.” He is our* King just 
as he is their King, and why not put on ihe estimates of this House half his 
expenses. Why not come to us with that?' It seems to me ridiculous 
that this proposal should emanate at all, but I hope it did not emanate 
from the British Government. 

Ih-i Honourable Sir Alexander Muddtman': I should like to say it did 
not. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar; I Jiope, that if the proposal is put to 
ihem they will reject it with scorn. ' It is" more the Indian way of looking 
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,iit the matter, to pay half. Therefore I would ask that that clause should 
be dropped out. By all means increase the pay if you like. What did my 
Honourable friend say speaking about the adequacy of the salary? He con- 
templates Indians going there. Only he objecis to my putting it in the 
Eesolution. He said that eminent men from the Bar and retired Judges 
of the High Court will go to England and sit on the Privy Couiicii and 
then return to India and spend the evening of their life here. That is what 
-he contemplates. When he asks us to pay them £4,000, he contemplates 
that they will be Indians but if it is English Judges who go to England 
and spend the evening of their life there it is not necessary that they should 
receive such a high salary. Therefore £4,000 contemplates Indians being 
recruited. I do not want these things to be left ununderstood. We often 
liave experience of the way in which the solemn assiiTances given on the 
door of this House are not taken notice of. Only the other day we had 
an instance. We were given a solemn assurance that when the time came 
the scales will be weighted in favour of an Indian, but when the actual time 
came for carrying out this promise some other consideurations prevail. If 
you want really to have Indian advice, why shut our eyes to the fact? If 
you want Australia to advise, would not Australia send its own men? If 
you want South Africa to send men there, would they not send their own 
men? So also in the case of India. If you want men to assist His Majesty 
in Council in Indian appeals, why not send. Indians? It is the one Depart- 
ment in which* Indians have distinguished themsGlves. It is in the domain 
of law that Indians have earned a world -wide name. You will be sending 
only two out of several that will be sitting on the Judicial Committee. I 
'do insist, Sir, that the two gentlemen wdio have to sit and givr 3 advice on 
Indian matters should be Indians. As I have already stated, I am not 
very particular whether you pay £8,000 or £4,000, so long as the money 
‘Cornes from Britain, but I do object that any portion of the money should 
•come from Indian revenues. I do not look at it from the point of view 
of money at all. Let that he clearly understood. I object to the character 
■of the claim that we should contribute to His Majesty’s Privy Council. I 
do not think the Indian revenues should be taxed with it. In the second 
place it is not consistent with the dignity of the Empire that England should 
•claim any poiTion of the salary^ Therefore, Sir, I move my amendment 
to this Besolution as it stands: 

** That in clause (2) for the word * persons * the word ‘ Indians ’ he substituted,** 

“ That in clai-?.se^ {3) for the figures ‘ £4.000 ’ the figures " £3,000 ’ he suVistituted 
{/ do not tvtmt thif> to he pres^^fd to a division if my Honourahh friend will not 
‘accept it) and that the words ‘ half of which shall be paid from Indian revenues * be 

,/ V.;. .’deleted," .. ■ ' 

I do say that it is my most emphatic conviction that the time has not 
come for having a final court of appeal in this land. Let us not hide 
‘the facts from ourselves. What is it vou witness every day on the order 
sheet — Lork at the questions asked! , What is the proportion of Sikhs, what 
is the proportion of Biharis, what is the proportion of Muhammadans and 
•of people from this province and that province? Now, I have to make a 
Rorrv confession. I make it w^ith the greatest pain and regret, and it is 
that xvc do not trust each other. There is no going away from that 
fact. I do not trust Muhammad Yakub and Muhammad Yakub does not 
trust me. 

' Manlvi MnlSaminad Talmh • fPohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : MuhAm*- 
’tnadan Eural): I do trti'st yim, SirP;-', ^ ■ ■- 
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V Biwan' Bahadiir T.; Eangacliariar.:. That is all ■ right. But there' it is/ 
that is a sorry fact we have to recognize. It occurs unfortunately and it is 
a thing which is really troubling us, and at this moment to talk of estab* 
lishing an ultimate court of appeal here appears to me chimerical and 
foolish. 

Oolonel Sir Henry Stanyon (United Provinces : European) : I rise to 
oppose the amendment. It may be put under three heads, substitution of 
Indians for ** persons ** in clause (2), substitution of ** £3,000 for 
£4,000 '' in clause (3), and deletion of the words half of which shall 
be paid from Indian revenues ’h I will make my submission under each 
of these three heads in the order given. First, as to the substitution of 
Indians for persons This amendment takes me by surprise. That 
Burprise is not caused by any shadow of a suspicion that the amendment 
is dictated by any racial bias. I know my Honourable and esteemed 
friend much too well to entertain any suspicion of that kind. My surprise 
is due to the fact that so capable a Member of this Flouse should have 
over-looked a very obvious fact, namely, that any recommendation made 
to His Majesty for the appointment to His Majesty's Privy Council of a 
member with Indian experience must be governed only by a consideration 
whether the person recommended is the one best fitted to discharge the 
duties of the high office. He must be a person possessed of recent know- 
ledge of Indian law and practice. Surely my friend will admit that on the 
Benches and at the Bars in Biitish India there are both Europeans and 
Indians possessed of such knowledge. The task would be to choose the 
best, or the best available, from among them. The law administered by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is not merely the person^ 
law of India. If that had been the case I would still have pointed out 
that such Europeans as John Mayne West and Buhler, Macnaughten and 
others have been recognized as authorities even on personal law. But in 
point of fact the Judicial Committee has to deal with a large volume of 
Statute law founded on principles of English law. I do not claim that 
European lawyers can understand and apply that law any better than 
Indian lawyers. Indeed the contrary is often the fact. But I do claim 
that an Indian, merely as such, is in no better position than a European 
to understand and apply Indian law as a whole. Therefore, I maintain 
that the only principle governing a recommendation to the Privy Council 
should be. the fitness of the individual recommended i^egardless of his race 
or creed. Next fis to emoluments. In India bargaining is a habit. We 
have had examples of it before in this House. 

Mr. T. 0. Ooswami: The habit is there in the Eesoliition itself. 

Oolonel Sir Henry Stanyon : It the Honourable the Home Member- 
had put £5,000 in his proposal, he might have got a vote in favour 
of £4,000. But in this case the Honourable Mover of the amendment 
has realized that he is bargaining— if we take the terms of his whole 
amendment— for the British Government; because he does not want 
any part, even of the £3,000, to be paid out of Indian revenues. But, Sir, 
what is the real point? It is manifest that we w’-ant the best man we can 
get, European or Indian, to sit in final judgment on the Privy Council'. 
Surely such a man should have an. emolument not less than that of a 
provincial High Court Judge, As 'regards the money coming, out 
of Indian revenues, I have not; 'much, to say;^ It .is -pf th®^ 
“first importance to India that Indian'law* if „ the necessity shouH arise- 
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«%s it sometimes does,, Indian evidence, should be correctly undeirstood-aiid',, 
applied in the Judicial Committee; and that is an advantage which, it seems 
to me, with allydeference to my friend's opinion and the opinions of others 
of ,my, friends in the House, is one for which, on an ordinary principle. of 
Justice," India, should pay. The fact that she has not paid for her justice 
so long does not seem to me to affect the position. So much the better for 
India. It does not take away from the justice of the propositioii that 
where India asks to be supplied with a specially gifted and qualified mail' 
to give a final judgment on her administration of justice, she should pay 
for him. It must be remembered that in the terms of the EesolutioW 
this contribution will be controlled by the addition that the gentleman^ 
appointed shall cease to be a pensioner from Indian revenues during the' 
time of his holding the appointment. I have said that it is of the first 
importance in very many cases that Indian evidence, the construc- 
tion of vernacular documents, should be properly appreciated and un- 
derstood in a final judgment like that of His Majesty in Council. We 
know that what the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council have before 
them are mere translations. It is ail very well to say that the original 
record is there, but if you have Judges who do not know India and its 
conditions . . . . 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The original re’cord is never sent out of the 
country. It is never sent. 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon: That makes my position still stronger. 
They have nothing but translations. 

The Honourable Mr. S. E, Das (Law Member) : It is sent. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: My impression is that it is not; only the trans- 
cript. 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon: Let me illustrate the danger of judging by 
translations only with a short story, I hope I will not be accused of levity 
in dealing with a serious subject, but I think it is a good illustration. I 
was at a banquet with some of my esteemed Indian friends, and one 
gentleman, an Indian, whose mother-tongue was Urdu or Hindi, being asked 
to make speech w^as anxious to make the point that it was a splendid 
banquet and that he had thoroughly enjoyed himself. His thoughts may 
be put in Hindustani in these words: Kya tofa khanal mita to path 
bJiar gay a. 

What he actually said was this. “ It is a fine banquet. 1 am thoroughly 
fed up (Laughter.) Well, Sir, no one who knows India would have 
any difficulty or make any mistake in construing that English sentence. 
But a Judge imaquainted wfith India or with Indian habits of this kind 
might easily fall into the error of thinking that this really pleased and 
satisfied gentleman meant only to be sarcastic. Turning to the serious 
side of it, I say that an error in the construction of a document by the 
Judicial Committee might work grievous injustice in India, It is for pro- 
tection against this danger that it is of the first importance to India to have 
Judges who know the country, who know the people and wbo know the 
law and practice. I oppose the amendment of my friend ** lock stock 
and barrel 'k 

As regards my friend Sir Hari Singh Gour's opposition, his state of mind 
on the subject, I think, is fairly- '.evident , from the terms of his speech ; 
that he should feel hurt at the way in ' which his proposal, a serious and 
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well-considered and hard-'worked proposal, was treated is natural. But 
I think he has been carried away into rather overstating the case. In my 
address on the occasion in February last, when Sir Hari Singh's Bill was 
bef ')re this Honourable House, I pointed out in detail that w’^hile the 
British Empire exists as a British Empire no local Court in any part of 
it can forcibly displace the jurisdiction of His Majesty in Council, Supreme 
Courts have been set up; final courts have been created; but they are 
final only in the Dominion or other part of the Empire, where they have 
been established. Let me mention only the case of Australia. There 
'we have Eederal Courts and we have a Supreme Court called the High 
Court. Appeal lies from each Eederal Court to this High Court, but every 
appellant from a Federal Court has the option, if he prefers, to go direct 
in appeal to His Majesty in Council. I think that if the constitution of 
these various courts is studied, it will be found — I think in Halsbury's 
Laws of England — ^that in no case is the jurisdiction of the Privy Council 
necessarily ousted : that is to say, not as of right. No doubt where there 
is a Supreme Court, the Privy Council does itself make rules against the 
admission of appeals which have been dealt with by the Supreme Court. 
But the jurisdiction is there. T hear for the first time to-day that His 
Majesty the King in Council is not a court. We speak of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

Sir Hari Singh Groux : I have never said that His" Majesty the King in 
Coimcil was not a court. I only said that the Judicial Committee of tfie 
Privy Council wois not a court, but only an advisory committee to His 
Majesty . 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon: I may be wanting probably in intelligence, 
but I am untibie to understand how a part of a court cannot be a court at 
all. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Advisers are not a court. 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon: I ask the House not to be misled with 
these argurnents urged against the Eesolution relating to the Privy 
Council, because my friend's proposed Supreme Court did not find approval 
witli this House. Idie Plouse showed its sense of responsibility and appre- 
ciation in not consenting to set up a tribunal lor which this conntry h 
not yet ripe. The time may come, when it will be so. I do not want 
to go over the whole of that ground again. Let this golden opportunity, 
,iS the Honourable the Home Member has rightly called it, be judged on 
its merits. So far as the financial side is concerned, others will speak 
witli greater authority and ability than I can do, but there is no question 
about it that to have Judges who know India on the Judicial CommTtee 
of the Privy Council is a decided advantage and an urgent necessity (with 
all respect to the existing tribunal) for this country. 

Dlwaa Bahadur M. Eamacliaadra Kao (East Godavari and West 
Godavari euni Kisthar Non-Muhammadan Eural): Sir, I regret I, am 
tinabie to agree either with the 'Eesolution moved by my Honouirable 
friend Sir Alexander Muddiman'or with the amendment of my friend 
Divvan Bahadur Bangaehariar. 1 think, Sir, that this is one of lihoso 
subjects which ought, not to' be eonstdered for the present at any rate 
til! the broader question ot^constitnlional reform^reJaPng^ to, India ;(llear, 
..hear) assumes some practical shape*, question of constitu- 
tioB of a Supreme Court has been 'meed 'more than once in this l^Couse 
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by iny Honourabie friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, and I regret very much 
that the subject has not received as 3’et that consideration which it 
deserves. The Honourable Member says that this is a golden opportunity 
o-nd that we should accept the present proposal for placing the recruit- 
ment of Judges with Indian experience on the Privy Council on a rniich 
better footing than it is at present. He said that the proposals embodied 
in the Eesolution require Parliamentary legislation. I oppose these proposals 
for this very reason. My ground is that once his proposal is crystallised 
and put into a Parliamentary Statute, it is our experience that it is 
exceedingly difficult to secure a modification of those provisions if it is 
hereafter desh’able to do so. We have had many instances where India 
is now being adversely affected by Parliamentary enactments such as the 
British Nationalities and Status of Aliens Act, the Merchant Shipping Act 
and other Acts, and it is exceedingly difficult to secure an alteration of 
any Act of Parliament. This legislature has no voice in the matter and 
it has no power to modify or alter an act of Parliament. This House 
will tlierefore be well advised in not consenting to any proposal involving 
any Parliamentary legislation in regard to this matter ... . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: How' does my Honourable 
friend propose to advance constitut’onally on the path of Beiorms if he 
objects to all P a rli foment ary legislation? 

Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Eao: I do not say that there should 
be no Parliamentary legislation at all about India. Till the broader ques- 
tion of constitutional reform is settled, this question of the payment of 
salary for the Judges of the Privy Council must wait. 

As regards the financial aspect of this question, I am not concerned 
with the small amount involved in this proposal; but I feel how^ever that 
this question has to be viewed also from a wider aspect. We have had a 
continuous ag'tation for 25 years for the piu*pose of placing the salary of 
the Secretary of State and his establishment on the British estimates. 
It has been our contention for a long time that the machinery of Govern- 
ment in Great Britabi should not receive any financial help from Indian 
revenues and that w’-e should be placed in i^egard to this matter in exactly 
the same position as other self-governing Dominions and Colonies B’r, one 
of the reforms carried out by the Government of India Act is that the 
cost of the India Office is placed on the British estimates. My Honour- 
able friend is now asking for a contribution for the maintenance of the 
final court of appeal in Great Britain. It seems to me, S’r, that if the 
present proposal is conceded I do not see any reason why the Army 
Couaicil should not come up and ask for a contribution for doing some 
wmrk on behalf of India or why the British Cabbiet should not ask for a 
contribution also for attending to that portion of their work which relates 
to India. (An Honourable Member: ** They would w’^eleome it though 
Yes, they would. Therefore, on the question of a contribution for 
the salary of the members of the Privy Council it seems to me that while 
it may be unobjectionable in itself it may lead to complications, ^ If we 
adopt' this proposal it will he pointed , out as an instance in which we 
have consented to make contribut’ons from Indian revenues to Imnerial, 
establishments in Great On ...that; one .ground T have very strong' 

objections to consenting" to ahy"-ebntribptibn.;'for the Indian Judges who. 
Bil bn tb© Privy Council. 
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I sliould also like to ask my Honourable friend, if Judges of Indian 
experience are required in the Privy Council, why we should not consider 
the scheme which was adopted at one time in regard to the self-governing 
Colonies. In the case of the self-governing Dominions, by a Statute of 
58 and 59 Victoria, it was x)rovided that; 

“ If any person being or having been chief justice or a judge of the supreme court 
of the dominion of Canada, or of a superior court in any province of Canada, of any 
of the Australasian colonies mentioned in the schedule to this Act, or of either of 
the South African colonies mentioi-^d in the said schedule, or of any other superior 
court in lier majesty’s dominions named in that behalf by her majesty in council, is 
a member of her majesty’s privy council, he shall be a member of the judicial committee 
of the privy council.” 

It seems to me that some arrangement like this may secure suitable 
Judges in service from India for the Privy Council. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I may point that the 
Judge does not get any pay at ail. In the next place the Colony is 
deprived of a Judge for that period. {An Honourahle Member: That is 
poor consol atioB to the individual judges. *') It is great consolation to the 
British tax-payer. 

Biwan Bahadur M, Eamachandra Bao: Some arrangement like the one 
I refer to will improve the status of the Judge of the High Courb in India 
by being appobnied to the Privy Coimeil. One or two of the Judges 
actually in service in India will then be* sitting on the Privy Council. 
Why sliould ti Judge of the High Court not be appo’nted to the Privy 
Coimcil instead of appointing a retired Judge, who may not be in tou#ch with 
the buv in India. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Do you suggest that a 
Judge who is still a Judge in court here should go to the Privy Council to 

hear appeals? 

Biwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao: That is exactly what was done 
In tlic (Colonies some time ago. 

The Honourable ST Alexander Muddiman: What would be the result 
of that? You would liave to get another Judge to replace him. 

Biwan Bahadur M* Bamachandra BaO't It may lie that that is the 
better system. Yk)U would then have a Judge in living touch with the 
law in India, sitting on the Privy Council. He will come back after 
some time and resume his place here.,,, -That was the colonial system at 
one time, I am not at all anamouffred of, the proposal that at the end of 
his service one of His Majesty *s Judges, in India should be selected to 
serve on tlie Privy CouneiL ■ It might be quite a nice billet for a retired 
Judge io get a, salary of j£4,{KK), but if it is a questioxi of having living 
touci'i with the laws of India, I .would rather take a Judge from one of the 
High ('.''ourts and ask him to .serve on the .'Privy Council there for a certain 
period of time. 

I do not know whether the,, 'question -of having colonial Judges on the 
Privy Council received any attention'; from any of the Colonies. It seems 
to rne that the question, judging; fmm.'.what is stat^ by Keith, was dis- 
cussed by some of the Colomeg. , There,;-, were difficulties in asking. -either 
the British Parliament to pay 'for' 'their service or jn .asking the Colonies to 
pay for their services. It appears to 'have been fenaidered also from the 
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point of view of the actual selection of the Judge being left to the Colony. 

In tliese circumstaixces I think the question is premature. I therefore 
oppose both the amendment as well as the Eesolutioii moved by my 
Honourable friend Sir Alexander Muddiman. 

. ^ auivi Abu! Kasem (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) r Sir, when such 
distinguished men as the Honourable the Vice-Ghancellor of the Delhi 
University and the leaders of the Bar from Madras disagree it looks fool- 
hardy on my part to rise to speak. (/l?i Honourable Member: It is.^'j 
I believe it IS, Sir, but I think that in the discussion of legal aspects, at 
least the opinion of the man in the street should also have some considera- 
tion. Sir Hari Saigh Gour said that from the Viceroy’s speech and from 
the terms of this Besolution, if we accept it, we are going to perpetuate 
the establishment of the Privy Council and bar for ever the establishment 
of a Suprerne Court in this country. Without going into the merits of this 
question I am afraid that m.y reading of the Viceroy’s speech differs a little 
from his.' I think that wiiat the Viceroy meant was that the Privy Council 
has been of great benefit and advantage to the people of the country and 
it was meant not to perpetuate the Privy Council but to perpetuate the 
benefits thereof. Sir, I would remind Sir Hari Singh Gour that so far 
back as 1896 lie nassociabed himself with a resolution which was placed 
before a large gathering of my countrymen in Calcutta which demanded 
that Indian iawyei's of eminence should have a place in the Judicial Com- 
mittee of His Majesty’s Privy Council. We in this country have been 
agitating for a long time for the appointment of eminent Indian lawyers 
to His Majesty’s Privy Council because our lawyer friends felt that 
however eminent British judges may be they were not conversant with the 
personal law and the habits and customs of the people of this country to 
be in a position at least to understand and adjudicate on the evidence 
before them or on tlie laws under consideration. Sir, my reading of the 
Besolution is — of course I have not the subtlety of a lawyer — that His 
Majesty’s Judges on the Privy Council, as my Honoui^able friend, 
Mr. J\Iiiliammad Yakub remarked, receive only a little honorarium for 
their work on the Privy Council and not a salary. It is beneath their 
dignity to receive any salary. But it is very difficult to sec-iire eminent 
Indian lawyers to leave their country and go and stay in England for the 
pur]:)Ose of having the dignity and honour of being a member of the Privy 
Coimeih It is true that one Indian gentleman has the honour of being a 
member of the Judicial Committee of His Majesty’s Privy Council, but 
that gentleman d'd“ not go to England for that purpose. He w'ent to 
England to make it ids home and as he w^as available tliere he w'as appoint- 
ed a member of the Judicial Committee. (Aii Honourable Member: ''He 
does not require it.”) Because he has gone there, but how many eminent 
people are prepared to do the same or for whom the fascination of residing 
in England is greater than that of living at home, I understand that the 
idea is to appoint distinguished lawyers, Indians, to sit on the Privy 
Council and therefore, if they are not to be paid a salary they must be 
paid so that they can live there comfortably as Diwan Bahadur Bangaehariar 
said, and living there comfortably includes coming home occasionally. 

Sir, the Besolution as placed before us has got the word " persons 
'■ '•add it has been said by my "HonbnrabIe:'irlend Sir Henry Stanyon and the 
Honourable the Home Member that the ver^^ best persons are to be 

^Speech not corrected bj the Honourable Member. 
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appointed and that thei'e is no need to limit it to Indians. 1 submit tliat 
while we want men with knowledge and experience of the Indian law they 
should be Indians themselves. I do not deny that there are English law- 
yers who understand our laws, our personal as ^vell as statute laws, but 
I think nobody will deny that there are Indians wdio understand them as 
well if not better. Whatever the failings of my countrymen in other walks- 
of life, there is no denying that in the field of law they have cut a 
brilliant figure. Many names have been mentioned and many more can be 
mentioned, but there is no need, I wall, therefore, ask the House to 
accept the Eesolution with the amendment that the word Indians 
should be substituted for the word “ persons because I think that, 
specially wdth, reference to personal laws, Indians will certainly be more 
capable of understanding them. My Honourable friend Sir Henry Stanyon 
has given an illustration that a man wdio w^as wealthy said he was a 
beggar. Tliat was because Englishmen who do not biow^ the customs of 
the country or the language of the country, could not understand it. I 
submit that no British judge, however learned, hoW'’^ever eminent he may 
be, will be able to realise fully the evidence and the technicalities of the 
personal law' of Indians because he will not have that intimate insight into 
the life, customs and habits of the people of his country as the Indian 
lawyers themselves have. I would therefore insist that the term> 
'' Indians should be substituted for the word “ persons for the very 
simple reasrm that there may be occasions wdien it may be necessary 
under certain ceVcumstances to provide for non-Indians. British Judges 
w-ho go to England after their retirement will get on honorarium. They 
require no spechnl allowance when they sit on the Privy Council because 
they will live at their home. It is only in the ease of Indian gentlemem 
who have their home in India and have an attachment for theh home 
that money is reaiuired to enable them to keep themselves in comfort in 
London and to meet the expenses of the journey to India and back. For 
the«e reasoTis I sup])ort the Resolution as amended by Diw^an Bahadur 
T. Eangachariar. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: Sir, it is with some regret,, 
indeed waih some sorrow, that I find I have to rise in a House where 
tliere are only a handful of Members to reply to a subject of this import- 
ance. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty; On a point of order, is there a 
quorum now? 

(On a count being taken by the Secretary it was found that there was 
no qiiorum and the bell was rung and a quorum obtained.) 

The Hououmble Sir Alexander Mnddiman.; Sir, when I previously 
rose to address this House I expressed my regret that on a matter of 
this importance I should have to address empty Benches. This has in 
some degree been remedied by my Honourable friend opposite who very 
righilv pointed out that there was no quorum. I address the House 
suffering under a sctjse of extreme depression. ^ The Eesolution I brought 
forw^ard, whatever its merits or demerit's may be, is certainly on a matter 
of the veiw’ highest importance to India, . That it should' he a matter 
of Buch indifference to this House 'that, h quorum was no, t present when 
it 'is tmder discussion is a matter which will dbuhtleas be,, noticed by^ 
others besides myself. Sir, I am to Steiiaiaientary defe#., 
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. I tHiak the House will bear aie out that I bear it with neither anger 

nor irritation. It is part of every one's business to do so. But when 
I see a debate which appears to me to fail to grasp the importance to 
India of the proposition I put forward I assure the House it is in no 
sense of personal pique that I feel depressed. It is in no sense because 
; what I ventured to put forward will apparently be rejected. It is from 

i the deep sense that if the House rejects this Eesolution thej^ will be 

doing a grave injury to India and to the interests of the people of India. 
Throughout this remarkable debate — ^I say remarkable debate for it is a 
matter for comment that two at any rate of the Members of this House 
who I should have thought would have felt it their duty to express their 
opinion on a matter of extreme interest have not done so. The opposition 
to the Eesolution has hardly been less remarkable than the amendments 
which have been proposed. The opposition has been based on various 
■ grounds, so different, so peculiar, so remarkable that I cannot help feeling 

! that the opposition to the Eesolution is not based on the merits of the 

: Eesolution but because of the person who proposed it. I am deeply 

1 grieved if that is the case. (Several Honourahle Me?nbers : “ No, no, 

; not at all.'’) I would like to bring the House back to one point. There 

i has been a general suggestion throughout this debate that the Dominions 

j are better treated ^ in the matter of the Judicial Gommittee than this 

i country, and the* House has generally been led by some speakers on 

I that line. Now let me state quite plainly and frankly the facts. What 

I are the facts? The Government of England, His Majesty's Government, 

s have never contributed one farthing towards the cost of Judges for hearing 

appeals from the Dominions, nor do they do so at this moment. In so- 
'! far as the Dominions are concerned, the British Government has never 

: paid a penny. {A7i Ho'notirable Member: ^* Whixt about the Colonies?") 

The position is the same. On the other hand on behalf of India there 
I have been payments from the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom 

I for the purpose of retaining Indian experience in the Privy Council 

since the year 1838. The Home Government have been paying two 
Judges £400 as - an indemnity, a miserable indemnity I agree, but the 
: payment has been made— what for? For the purpose of seeing that Indian 

experience is represented on the Privy Council. No such payment has 
! ever been made on behalf of any Dominion, nor, as far as I know, has 

any Dominion ever asked for such payment. Anotbca* point was made 
; to rne by an Honourable Member for whose opinion I have great respect. 

^ Pie said that in my opening speech I created a doubt by not replying to 

1 a question from an Honourable Member opposite me (Mr. Chettv). He 

^ said that that has led to some misconception in the House. There is 

some idea apparently that this is a proposal that has been foisted on 
the Government of India by the Secretary of State. That is entirely 
erroneous. Pliis proposal was taken up by the Government of India 
from the conviction that we should have to do something to secure a 
more satisfactory position, not in regard to the personnel — I have already 
paid a great tribute to the learned judges who have for inanv years ably 
discharged their functions — ^but in regard to changed arrangements for 
the hearing of Indian appeals. We took it up at this end. It w^as not 
in any way thr^^st on us; and when we took it up at this end, what was 
our position? His Majesty’s Government had been paying for India what 
’ ' they had not done *for anybody had;. been paying,,siBCe 183S 

ii400-per judge, A question was, TaisW ’-As- , to bargaining. As I told my; 
Btoourahie friend opposite^ I'T . . 
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Mr. T. 0. O-oswaml; On a point of personal explanation, I did not 
raise the qnestion of bargaining. I was only referring to a statement wkick 
fell from my Hononrabie friend, Sir Henry Stanyon. 

Tke Honourable Sir' Alexander Muddiman: I am not reproaching the 
-Honourable Member. He is quite right. I think it was the duty of 
the Government of India to bargain. When you want something 
more if you are a sensible man, you generally bargain. What was 
the position of the Government of India? They were receiving a benefit^ 
they wanted more, they wanted a good deal more, they wanted Judges, 
instead of on MOO, on M,000 a year. That was our view, right or wrong. 
Yery good. That would impose a charge on the English revenues ten. 
times what had been previously paid for nearly, a hundred years. There- 
fore I think it was not unreasonable that we should endeavour to show 
that we did appreciate to some extent the fact that it was not 
entirely the business of the English tax-payer to secure this representation, 
or at any rate not to the full extent of. what we were suggesting: I said 
3.11 my opening speech, our proposals were received in what I consider, 
and in what I would ask the House to consider, a fair and reasonable 
way. In substance t.he answer was, '-Weil, also have got to consider the 
position. We had paid this money, we are prepared to. go on paying the 
money, but if you want a change, let us see what you can do about it."' 
Is not that the principle which you always have in any business trans- 
action? What other systenr can you proceed upon? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachamr: It is not a business proposition. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I will come to iny Honour- 
able friend in a minute. That wtxs the proposition. 1 put forward, and 
the House is under an entire misapprehension therefore if they think 
that wo are having something forced down our throats against our will. 
We have tried to persuade the Home Government that it is necessary 
to do something about it. They are inclined to take our view and for 
that reason I say we have tlie chance of a good bargain. If this House 
rejects it, I greatly fear that it is finished. I greatly fear that the opportu- 
nity may iK*t recur again. 3 jet me take anoilier point. What is the propor- 
tion of work tliat is done on behalf of India there? I told the House this 
before but I must have been speaking very badly or not listened to. I 
told the House that 59 per cent, of the total appeals that go to the 
Privy Council go from India. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: They ought not to be so much. That in .itself 

is ' a wrong. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That is quite another 
propositioo. I qi.iiio agree that my Honourable friend has been consistent 
.in denying the advantages of any - existing institution. I give him the 
(Credit for that consistent attitude.. The other Members of the House 
'I hope are not perhaps so eonsistent on that view. In the period between 
:tiie years 1911 to 1017—1 repeat these facts because they were apparently 
not understood— there were 514 Indian appeals and from the ' whole of 
'the rest of the Dominions there were S65 appeals, that is, 69 per cent, 
of the work came from India. What did. the,; Home ‘^bvernmeht do for 
"that? • 'For these 365 'appeals that' Came from"’'Other parts of the Empire 
they did not contribute anything beyond the Judges, who -heard them, 
ffor our appeals they paid £800 year, \ , 
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' ■ Mr. S* G. (Bengal: Landholders): Appeals are mcreasing. 

■ The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Appeals' no doubt are 
ereasing. My Honourable friend is connected with the Court and he knows 
it. It iiiay be so. In tpime they were decreasing. It depends on .the 
Judges. (Laughter.) 

Mr. M. A.' Jinnah: Why not liaYe-a Supreme Court? 

' The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: May^ I , proceed ' in my ' 'Own' 
way? That is my point. Therefore so far from India being in a worse 
pGsitiGii’— that is the point which w^as really iirged—than the Dominions, 
so far from our being asked to do something which the Dominions do not 
do, so far from the British Government treating India worse than it does 
the Dominions, w-e are in a far better position. My Honourable friend, 
Diwan Bahadur Eamachandra Rao took the line Biat it was an atrocious 
thing that India was not treated as well as the Dominions. I have shown 
conclusively that, so far from the treatment to India being worse, we have 
been better treated jfinanciaily. 

The next point I want to malce is this. My Honourable friend seemed 
to think that there was some curious constitutional objection to the change 
affected being m«Ide by an Act of Parliament. He argued apparently that 
nothing should be done in that -way till the constitutional changes he desires 
have been given effect to. He would not invoke Parliamentary legislation 
to assist the better hearing of appeals. Surely, that is very much over- 
stating the point if there is any point in it at all. You have got to invoke 
Parliamentary assistance in what respect? Simply to provide for proper 
payment to men who represent your own country. Now, so much on that 
point. 

Then, it was said '‘Why not have a Supreme Court?” My answ^'er to 
that is this. The House had the matter before it for a considered decision. 
It was debated at great length on the 17th February 1925 and they rejected 
the Besolution and when my Honourable friend Mr. Goswami gave the 
reasons why he voted for the rejection of that Resolution, all I can say is 
that they were not the reasons given by the Honourable gentleman under 
whose dag, I understand, he serves. His reasons were that he did not 
like any existing institutions if I gathered him rightly. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: It comes practiceilly to the same thing. Doesn't 

..■'Vit'?' " ■■ V ' ■■ 

The Honourable Sir ' Alexander Muddiman: My statement of the case 
is, I see, correct. I do not intend to take up the time of the House by 
digging skeletons out of the debates in the Resolution which was rejected, 
because I am not one of those who believe in trying to pin people to com 
sistency not if I want, their votes. I do recognise that people change their 
views and I do recognise that it is unfortunately the necessities of the case 
that make them change their views. 

Mr. M- A. Jinnah: Why not show the same respect to other Resolutions 
*of this House? 

'The Hononrabte Sir Alexander Muddiman; My Honourable friend is 
perfectly right in his point. 0!his is a Jlesolutio^ to which we do desire to 
pay respect. It happens to be one which he will not vote for and therefore 
he desires to pay no respect to it. 
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Mr, M. A. Jinnah: It is a wrong opinion. 

Tlie Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: In your opinion, not in mine. 
NoW: I have dealt with that point. Sir, sometimes my supporters- 
give me nearly as much trouble as those who definitely say that they 
disagree wuth me entirely. (Laughter.) My Honourable friend Diwan 
Baliadur Bangachariar I confess surprised me immensely, x\s to his. 
first point about economy, I need not refer to it because his second, 
amendment mahes it perfectly clear that economy will not begin at home 
and that he attaches little point to it as he has been economical with other 
people’s money. I need not carry that point further because Sir Henry 
Stanyon has already dealt with it. 

The second point was the insertion of the word ‘‘'Indian ”. ISTow, I 
have tried to meet it in advance because I knew it would cause trouble- 
if moved. Of course, I get the usual reproaches that unless you have the* 
word Indian in the Statute, Indians will not be appointed. I really 
need not argue that point. I do not think my Honourable friend believes- 
it nor do I intend to argue it. But what was his curious statement at the 
end of his speech. “‘He and his Honourable friend Maulvi Muhammad' 
Yakub did not trust one another.” He really would like further racial dis- 
tinctions, — one a Hindu and the other a Muhammadan. What else could- 

it mean? {An Bononrahlc Meinher: “ Why not have both?”) 

The next point that was raised was the question of money. I have dis» 
posed of it sufficiently by pointing out that we were in a position of asking 
for further English expenditure and in order to support that we had to offer 
to do something on our side. It is a good maxim “do ut des”. My sole and^ 
only object is — and I believe tliere are many Honourable Members who have 
the same object at heart— that our proposals if agreed to would 
secure great advantages to India in the shape of a strength- 
ened court. ISTotwithstanding the legal hair-splitting of my Hon- 

om-able friend Sir Hari Singh Gour it is a court. .It may 
give its advice to the King but for all practical purposes and for all 
practical men it is a court. Bv adopting this Eesolution you would secure 
a court which would dispose of your litigation better. I am surprised, I 
confess, at the attiiaide wdiich this House has taken because we have in it 
merchants and other persons to whom it is essential that judgments should 
be passed after the full understanding of the ease. I cannot understand 
for example how a great Bombay merchant could refuse to support a proposal 
of this kind where recent Indian experience may decide the difference between 
a right and wTorig decision on a trading contract. Sir. I appeal to the House 
to pass this Eesolution. If it does not do so, it wW] he dohig fireat hann, 
to the people of India, who look upon the Privv Council wHh justice as m 
court which has done m^eat things for Tndi«a. This House ought to be care- 
ful before it rejects this Eesohition, because it will subsequently be sorry 
if it adopts that tmfortunate course. 

Mr, President: The original Eesolut’on- was: 

** That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Coimci! to take ste|»' 
tp secure : 

(1) m the case of futtire anuoint-ments the enhancement of the salaries paid to 

the two members of His, Maiestv’s, Friw ClonneJl with Indian exnerience 
who- sit on the duAVial Commltt<»e under the provisions of the Indicial 
Committee Act of 1833 to hear Indkp appeals; 

(2) that they shall he persons possessed of recent knowledge of Indian law and 

practice; '■ ' ' 
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(3) that their salary shall he £4,000 per annimi each, half of which shall be paid 

from Indian revenues; and 

(4) that during any period w^heiv the salary is enjoyed, any pension payable to 

either of them from Indian revenues shall lapse/’ 

-Since which the following amendment has been moved: 

That in clause (2) for the word ‘ persons ’ the word ‘ Indians ’ be substituted/* 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The following further amendment has been moved: 

"‘That in clause (3) for the figures ‘£4,000 * the figures ‘ £3,000 * be substituted 
4imd the words ‘half of which shall be paid frojn Indian revenues ’ be deleted.'* 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

The resolution was negatived by 60 votes against 40. 

26th January^ 1926, 

EESOLUTION RE EELBASE OF POLITICAL PEISONEES. 

Manlvi Mohammad Shaiee (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): I beg, 
Sir, to move the following Eesolution : 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased: 

(a) to order the unconditional release of all such convicted or under-trial political 

prisoners in Indian jails as have not been held guilty or charged with any 
act of violence and all political detenus whose trial in a court of law is not 
contemplated; 

(b) to order the release of all other political prisoners convicted or under trial, 

provided that a committee consisiing of two members elected by the Legis- 
lative Assembly and two members nominated by the Government recommend 
their release; and 

(c) to allow the return to their homes of all Indian exiles in foreign countries 

who are supposed to have been concerned in revolutionary movements in 
order to secure freedom for India on such reasonable and honourable 
tez’ins as the Government may think fit to impose." 

Sir, this is a matter on which all of us have strong feelings of genuine 
sympathy. We cannot afford to ignore the unhappy people for whom 
this Eesolution is intended. I cannot say that the opposite side does 
not share such feelings with us. After all, every human being feels for 
the sulierings of others. It is, of course, the diverse interests which are 
responsible for any inhumanity if we find it being exercised by one against 
another. But the question before us is such that can be viewed from 
•a non-party standpoint, more especially so at the present moment, when 
the atmosphere in the country appears to be calmer and cooler, and when 
. everybody is anxiously thinking what his future course of action should 
be. This is the right moment which should be seized by the Government 
lor extending the hand of sympathy at least to those who have sufiered 
'enormously in the cause of their country or their religion. Their cause is 
sacred and be they guilty in the extreme of any political ofience, they can, 

. under no circumstance, be classed as ordinary criminals to rot in the jails 
'or outside theii* mtive/land.''iqr:;the.- rest of Their lives or 'Tor the rest vf 

long sentences to wMdbt Mey.-me subjected. The sacredness of the 
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cause demands special treatment of their cases. Their suSermgs are not 
those of ordinary mortals who suffer for self-interest. They are patiently 
suffering for all of us sitting here in great comfort. Theirs is the noble 
life of martyrs. 

I could not picture to you all that I feel for them for want of appro- 
priate words and the time that it would take. I pray you all, howeyerj 
to picture to yourselves the thousands that are suffering for political 
offences in India and outside India. With this picture before you you 
should not allow yourselves to be swayed by any consideration other than 
the sacredness of their cause, their honest endeavour to do what little 
they could in the furtherance of that cause, the patient sufferings of 
those, most of whom might be lying at this time of the day in their 
solitary cells, and last but not the least, the duration of time that they 
have been, suffering. The offences which they were charged with or which 
they might have committed cannot be the standard by which you can 
judge their conduct, because the Besolution does not cover any person who 
has committed an offence for private ends and spite. It is the cause which 
they ’were fighting,, that should be fixed upon. 

I should rather clear the point first of all, as to what I mean by the 
phrase ** political offences Bor this we have to refer to the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Laws of England, Part II, page 208. It says: 

** Where an offence has been committed, not from motives of private spite or 
interest, but in order to change the legislature or executive Government in^ the 
country, it is freely contended that ibe offence is political and that persons convicted* 
of it should not be treated as ordinary prisoners, and should be pardoned or amnestied 
on the earliest opportunity.*' 

It goes on to say that the offences to which this contention a})plies are 
*Hhose described as against public order, namely, treason, treason -felony and 
sedition or interference with the Executive or Legislature by unlawful assem- 
blies intended to defy or overawe either, or riotous protests against the 
law, and in fact, all acts directed to obtain by unlawful means a change 
in the law or general government of the realm. I think this definition 
which I have given from the Encyclopjcdia of the English Laws w^ould be 
the common ground on which both parties in this House would rely, 
.After doing this, I would say that we know the standard by which we can 
judge the individual or groups of individuals who are covered by the 
Besolution before the House. We have classed such political prisoners 
under three heads in view of the different treatment that can reasonably 
be given to such persons. The language of the Resolution, or rather of 
some of its clauses, is in some places loose but the sense is absolutely 
clear. Those who have accepted the doctrine of non-violence stand on 
quite a different footing. They come under clause (e). These would 
include those convicted and under trial, also those who have been detained 
without ■ any trial. In the case of aU such persons it is presumed that no- 
■overt act of violence is proved. They are in fact the product of non- 
violent activities for the sake of their country. I would, therefore, ask 
the opposite side whether such men should be detained in custody at any 
time. Are they not. the real preservers of peace? I cannot but be con- 
vinced from the "experiences that I have gathered during the last six years- 
personally that those , who are pledged to' non-violence are real soldiers of 
peace -in this 20th century world of ours. -I cannot think of any such 
iman ’heing detained within the bounds of .walls for the good of toyfcody. 
(Slhe^. h -absolutely no doubt in my mind 'that their detention does not 
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help even lhe English people a bit. In my opinion it rather harms their *' 
interest. It has harmed their interest and will go on harming them if 
they persist in it. Those young men or Bengal, who were vieing with each 
other m their zeal for patriotism and against whom no charge o! any 
violence could be brought forth and who are hence detained under the 
Bengal Ordinance and Beguiation III of 1818, come under this head. Our 
brave Akali brothers who fought a non-violent battle for their religion alaa 
come under it. I have just seen that about 20 of them w'ere released 
yesterday . We therefore ask for the unconditional release -of all these 
persons. There should be no condition imposed on men like these, 

Un^ the next clause (h) come all those who are not covered by 

clause (a). They no doubt stand on a different footing, and we have 
therefore to recommend a different treatment for such persons. As the new 
movement of non-violent non-co-operation brought me into the arena of 
active politics, I do not, I must confess, know as much of them. Bather 
if I knew anything of them I knew their wnrsfc features. But now that 
I have been drawn into the active polities of my country, I can visualise ~ 
what they stood for. The more I think of them, the more I become 
enamoured of their devotion. To be strictly correct, I should say I become 
ashamed of them. For what have they done? Have they clone anything 
for their own self-interest? If they have done so, they arcs not entitled 
to our consideration. They stand condemned in, their own eyes and in 
the eyes of the world. I am thinking of those only “who have committed 
any act of violence for the sake of rescuing their country or their religion 
from the violence of the rulers. What else could they have done in those 
days only if they Kad that fire of patriotism burning within their hearts? 
The invention of non-violence was not then known to the world and for 
the matter of that to those honest men who could not shrink from doing 
their duty simply because reprisals were soon to follow from mightier hands. 
Now that the weapon of non-violence has been practised in India on so 
many occasions and found quite suited to the genius of the people in 
achieving their desired goal, I daresay the weapon of violence will be, . 
as a general rule, left untouched w^henever some sacred cause is in hand. 
I wish I could impress on the other side of this House that they should 
deem it their great fortune that such a weapon has been invented and the 
best minds of India are doing their utmost , to bring it into vogue amongst 
the multitudes of the people wdio inhabit this unhappy land. They should 
proclaim it from the top of every house that this is the weapon they 
gladly welcome and thus help the greatest peace-loving man on the lace 
of this earth at the present time in his propaganda of getting it accepted 
to the fullest extent. But before it was actually practised in India lor the 
first time, which I believe was in December, 1921, when the whole of 
India withstood the order of declaring the volunteer organisations as un- 
lawful, I hold that people in India deserve to be pardoned for w^hat they 
did before in using violent methods. The opportunity of such general 
amnesty was afforded to the Government many times, but I am grieved 
to observe that it was not availed of. Now is the time for it, when the 
people themselves, through their representatives in this House, ask for 
the release of these persons and that also not generally hut after having 
their cases examined by a committee, , both elected and nominated. In 
which the House may have confidence. This clause will include all those 
who have been tried ny special tribunals, tribunals set up under martial 
. laws, of 1919 and 1921, and anf olherSvWhom I may mot know,-'-'' 
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The third cause (c) relates to those great souls of India- who are now 
exiled in foreign countries. The same can with greater force be said 
about these souls as has been said above about the persons covered by 
-clause (b). I have no acquaintance with them and hence I leave it in 
■ihe hands of those who are intimate with their activities. The request 
in regard to those persons is much more mild. They are left to the mercy 
of the Government, but of course this House cannot with any self-respecf 
accept any condition which is humiliating to the country or which is 
humiliating to the individual concerned. The terms should in all fairness 
ibe reasonable and at the same time honourable. No fairer opportunity 
could come to the Government than when there is such a humble request 
made on behalf of this House. With these words, Sir, I commend the 
Puesoiution to the Honourable Members of this House for their acceptance. 

Colonel J. B. Crawford (Bengal: European): Sir, I have listened to 
the irnpassioned oratory of my friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, with attention, 
but whilst he was busy smashing up the Government fmmiture I saw flash 
across his face that smile which one knows so well in the lobby, and felt 
■that really even he was not sincerely convinced of what he was saying. 
I have also listened to the words of the Honourable Member moving the 
Besolution,, because I was anxious to see, since this matter was last dis- 
■ cussed, whether there were any fresh reasons which might enable us To 
look upon the position of political prisoners differently from what we did 
last time; and none of the speakers have produced one argument, or one 
shred of evidence which inclines me to change my mind. Admittedly, 
the Honourable Mover of the Eesohition said that the atmosphere was 
now calmer and cooler. That, Sir, I believe is a fact; I believe it is a 
fact which is largely due to the measures which Government have taken 
and upon wdiich 1 feel they are to be congratulated. (An HonourabU 
Member: ‘'Question'’.) I only wish that this House could congratulate 
itself by saying: "We too supported the Government; we saw the 
necessity; w-e admitted that there was a revolutionary party, that there 
was irouble, %vhich the ordinary courts of law could not deal wdth, and 
therefore that, as in other countries, w^e too, repugnant though , extra- 
ordinary measures must be to all decent-minded men, find ourselves forced 
to take extraordinary measures; and the moment that the situation is 
cleared up, and our extraordinary measures have had their effect, then 
and then only will be the time to consider our attitude tow’^ards those 
who came within the clutches of that tneasure". I feel and I noticed 
this during the course of conversations winch I constantly had with Indians 
on this question that there are many who say that the position . . , , 

Mr. M. A* Jinnah fBombay City: Mohaminadan Urban): On a point 
of order, S*r. Is the Honourahle Member justified in disclosing private 
convi'rsations that he had with Members? 

, Mr. Frestdent; The Honourable Member is not justified in referrng to 
specific private conversation he had outside the House, but he may refer 
to it in a general way. 

. Colonel J. B. Omwford: I made, no menCon of mmermhhpn which I 
had with Members. I said in conversations which I had with Indians" on 
this qtiestion at times I have realised that there is a feeling that possibly 
The Government could now hrinf;'thosa ir'Boners %ho'are detained^wUhoul 
Trial in ^ front of the court; "say "there have been,' 'since we'lasfitfel, 
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cases brougiit in front ■ of ■ courts in' which' you have atiaiut'd eonviotioiis, 
yon in-ive produced yoiu* witnesses and they have not been intimidated- 
TI.5 ere tore, why not now produce all these men in front of coirrts. That 
is an argument which is so reasonable that it appealed to me alsfo ro a 
ceiiuin extent until I examined and took the trouble to find out the facfs 
regarding the particular cases in which witnesses had been iiorliico3uin,g.. 

I found that in those cases the witnesses w^ere what I might say fortuitous 
witnesses, that is to say, they were the ordinary men in the street who 
had been present at some commission of crime in the open and that these 
men liad come forward and given their evidence as ordinary citizens in 
front of the court. But when you have to bring evidence against men 
wd.io aro at the back of a conspiracy, who are themselves not prominent in 
crime committed in the open, when you have to rely on sources of 
infomiation which are secret, then you cannot bring forward that informa- 
tion in court until you are certain that your conspiracy is entirely broken. 
{An Honourable Member: ** What is the good of having any laws at 
all?'') If Members will give me an opportunity may I tell them of the 
position in the Free State. The Free State of Imland is my owm coimtr}" 
and they liave been forced to do what? They have been forced to intern 
without trial 12,000 men and when they were, asked to release those 
men 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha: It is a damn shame! 

Colonel J. B. Crawford: It is a free country, Sir! When they were 
asked to release those men they said: “We cannot release these men 
until the conspiracy against our free government is absolutely broken". 
That is the actual position. Have we to-day any evidence to show that 
this conspiracy which we all deplore — you deplore it as much as anybody 
else, you have no wish for violence, — ^has subsided? Have we now suffi- 
cient evidence to show tlmt it has so broken up that we can produce 
evidence from our private sources of information and bring these men to 
ti’ial because we no longer want them? I cannot believe that that is 
the pos’tiom That is my opinion on the question. Supposing that we 
have got the good-will, which I honestly believe Mr. Ilanga Iyer wants and 
which I think is growing, and go to Government and ask them to grant an 
amnesty. What is the experience of amnesty ol; ])olitica] ptisoners? What 
happened in ;oair a.nincsLy in 1912? There was a recrudescence of your 
revolutiouiu’y movement the moment you let out your political -prdoners. 
What liappened, again, in 1919 when once more you granted an amnesty ? 
A recmdoscenee of your revolutionary activities. And what will hap]>eri 
again now if you gi’anted another amnesty? A recrudescence of the revo- 
lutioiuuy conB]hraey. Nowg that revolution is not a, thing of which any 
firm and stalde Government need be particailarly afraid. But ^vho are' 
the people who would suffer from the deeds of these rcvolutioufu’ies, mis- 
guided men as they a.re? It is the ordinary citizen, the citizen in the 
street, and it is our duty in this House to stand up for the livhts of the 
ordinar>^ citizen and give him the protection before we conshier those 
m’sguided men who adopt methods with which none of iis in this Hmse 
agree. Until we are sure that we' have' this conspiracy crushed once and for 
all— an amnesty will only mean' that jt will be again Kuiltyin — ^w.e are 
not'' yet in a posiiion, to- 'plead withg-Goveimment for a ^ general amnestT 
for poTtical prisonera. Bo-'' -far : as' •• my own ' communitv is concMTied, I 
feel that our position is this. We supported the Government with regret 
in the, adoption of' this', .extmordfeary ■■Measure; the measure is how vnthf 
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tlic (Jovt-rmueiit.; iir‘ respoDsibillty is with the GoveminoDT . vVe scm; 
nothii^g blit that the Government in the due exercise of their :;esponsibiiity 
must in their ow'n good time eor\sider whether clemency should or should 
not be shown. 

Mr, T. 0. Goswami: Surely, lir. President, you know that invisible 
communications do sometimes pass from the Chair. I was told tliat the 
arrangement of debate -would be facilitated if 1 formally placed before the 
Assembly the amendment that stands in my name. As I w'as saying, 1 should 
have ceiiaiuly preferred to w'-ait to hear if the Home Member had discovered 
any furtlier arguments — or, shall 'we say, excuses — ^in defence oi the eonti- 
Biied detentiorj of people against whom Government are not prepared to 
proceed. I will read my amendment, which is as follows : 

‘‘ Th:i.t I nr Uic urigaial Resolution the following be substituted : 

Tluit this Aast:jiii].>ly lecomnieiids to the Governor General in Gornicil that he he 
pleased : ' ■ ‘ ^ 

(A Coi'tliwith tu secure the iuunodiate release of all political prisoners detained 
tvithoufc trial ; 

(6) to take steps to remove all difficulties in the way of the return to India oi; 
[ill Indian exiles in foreign countries who may be or may have been 
suspected of iKung concerntA in any revolutionary or othei' activities regarded 
by Govenmient as prejudicial to the interests of India j 
\th io firing io trisil under the ordinary law of the land such persons against 
wfjojii Governrnont think that they have sufficient evidence to go to Court.* *’ 

Novr, 1 uuibt <A;q;d.:rin why I propose ilm amendment. It is not because 
I aiii not in sympathy witli every word tliat is eouiiained in the original 
Resolunon. ^shif-h has been so nloquenbly moved by my Honourable friend 
’Murilvi AluJiammiui Sliaieo. li m bt?cause when T saw iho Besohition on 
paper 1 hit iwo distinct issues had been bi ought within ilie scope of 
one Besoluiiou, — the pjlith*aj ])nsoncrs who liave already been convicted, 
and tla: pulilieai prisone rs who have iioi hemi convicted by any court. Now 
in tin*. I'ase hf convicted pri.sooers their release is teclmically a question of 
amiiesly. whenni-^ in the ('Ase of persons who liave been detained without 
trill! (and. wli.it is far nion- appalling, without even charges having been 
fornuila'tr’d against, them), 1 submit that is a matter of elementary Juris- 
prudence n niaiter of rleiTicntary human riglsts. Not that I have not 
sympaih} and in [nome cases great respcict for some of the political prisoners 
who ijtave liecni convicted by what are called competent courts. First 
of all, 1 know-— and tlie country know’^B well — thaii the judiciary in 
India e:,irmc4 l)c relied upon. Indeed prostitution of the judieitiry for 

Imperial " i'uds has pasised on even to the sacred precincts of teinple of 
justice at Westminster. I would only remind you of Lord Justice Darling's 
charge to tlie juiw in th.e Tilak case^and the still more obviously unjudicial 
coudiiet of Mr. Justice McOardie in the Sankaran Nair case. There is 
anotlier reasrai why I really lend my moral support to tliat part of iho 
‘Resolution which h omitted^ in my amendment and which demands the 
release of political prisoners who have been ■ convicted ; and that mason 
is this,— that T do not regard it m necessarily immoral for any Indian to 
seek to effect a cliange in the- present Government by violent means. I do 
not regard it as humoral Political remom of expediency may dictate a 
course of action which is not a violent course. My object in bringing this 
mendment before the Assembly, ^emfore, is simply ty8,~that the two 
’issues which ought to be separate have been jumbled together !n one 
Boiolution. . • . 
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Colonel Crawford, who, I understand,- is the official Secretary of the 
'European Association, may ..be forgiven for having amused this Assembly 
-by ■solemiily affiiming a proposition which is unlmown alike to Jurispmd- 
ence and to logic,, that it is for the man who denies to adduce evidence. As 
...a matter, of fact, this House awaits the" Home Member’s speech,' to see if 
' the Home Member has any more evidence to place b e'f ore this House, i ' 

- do' not care, and here I repeat something which I 'have said be'lore—I do not 
ciare how high the authority is of the man -who has examined the cases 
these political detenus on mere reports. I do not care whether he has been 
a Chief Justice aiiywirere, or a Lord- Chancellor anywhere. - ■ I do not care 
whether he is or' has been a Judge of a High Court. Eor any one to say 
that a man detained vrithout trial with no charge framed agninst birii is a 
criminal, is a most preposterous propo-sitlon. I shall also waiit patienth'' — 
'but probably in vain— for the new Law Member who is conspicuous by his 
.■.absence liereg because the new Law- Member of the .Croverum exit of India, 
more tlurn a year before the; .promulgation of the Ordinance, .at a public 
meeting* in Calcutta, where he was heckled, said, I have, got the list of 
suspects in pocket I want him, co-ntraiy to 'the prudent .tradition of 
his two- immediate predecessors, to defend in this popular House, if he. -can,; 
"the action of the Ctovernment- in continuing to impriso.n people 'whom we 
-all, the whole colmtry, believe to -be honourable men, innocent men. 

We have heard again to-day, as we have lieard srj .rft«'=n ^^efore, the 
callousness with which Members of the CTOvernment spealc.of the rrcidment 
that is meted out to these State prisoners. I repeat what I said this 
niorning. Some of the State prisoners are used to comfort.s as good as the 
Home Member ever enjoyed. Even Eegulation III of 1818 lays down 
that, in the case of State prisoners, they shall be given all the comforts to 
which they have been accustomed in their ordinaiy life. 

There is another point in my amendment which seems to require ex- 
planation; and that is why I want only the Indian- exiles in foreign countries 
to be allowed to come back. When I drafted this amendment, I did have 
in mitid the eases of non-Indian friends of India who had been exiled. But, 
just at tliat time, 'Mr. B. G-. Horniman ]iad managed to come hack to India, 
through wdiat has been described as a *’* Passport miracle and Im case 
was the principal case amongst those of non-Indian friends of India who 
had been exiled. With regard to Mr. B. G. Plornimau, I think I ought to 
refer to what passed between myself and the I’lider Secretary of State for 
India in Loudon. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Is the 
Honourable Member in order in referring to a non-Indian? No doubt we 
should like to know what he has to say about the return of the Indian 
exile, 

Mr. T. 0. O-oswami: I want to explain why I am excluding tiie nou- 
Indian exiles. In the case of Mr. Horniman, the Government of India 
here had said tliat it was the Secretary of State’s office in London whicii 
was preventing his return. In Whitehall, they -affirmed that it was the 
Government of India who were preventing his retuni. And so I was obliged 
to tell the Under-St(icretary of State that the two contradietoiy statements 
could not both be true! I am glad -that the Govermnent have. not made fur- 
■ "ther difficulties in the way of Mr. Horniman return, and I think they have 
■discreetly allowed him to come,-.-saving what they call their prestige. With 
mgB 3 ^ to the Indian exiles,' there .are principally two classes: the class 
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mentiO'iied m this Bepoid—the Bowlatt . Committee s Eeport, the Beditioi: 
Committee’s Eeport, 1918— most of whom are in Europe; and the second 
class, — tl;iose ’ who hawe been deprived of their American citizenship by a., 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States of America. We have 
reason to suspect that behind that decision was political pressure by tlie 
British Goverimient. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: In which class did rny 
Honourable Mend include Eash Bihari Ghose? 

Mr* T. 0, Goawami: Sir Eash Bihari Ghose? I do not know the cascr 
of Eash Bihari Ghose. {Voices: Bose, Bose.”) Well, these Indians 

who have been deprived of their national status in the United States are 
not allowed to return to India. The case of Dr. Sudhindra Bose has been 
raised several times in this House. But Government are not yet in a 
position to say what nationality technically these people who have been 
deprived of their national status in the United States now belong to. 

So much with regard to the terms of my amendment, except that I 
should like to jjoint out that clause (c) has special reference to a provision in 
Eegulation III which decreed that in those dark and perilous days of 1818 
a man could be spirited away if Government thought that he was dangerous 
but had not sufficient evidence to bring them to court. I hope, in this- 
more enlightened age, they will proceed against suspected persons according 
to the ordinary law of the land, and go to cotirt wdth evidence, and take 
their chance. The Special Tribunal which has been constituted in Bengal 
by the Ordinance Act — w^liich I do not consider as law, because it is really a 
violence against law% — ^is regarded with great suspicion. Eirst of all that 
Tribunal has not been employed except in veiy few cases; and in a recent 
case in Calcutta that Tribunal %vas found to be notoriously and grossly 
partial. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Is my Honourable friend 
hi order in r'oliccting on a judicial trial? 

Mr, President; What has the Honourable Member got to say about the- 
point of order? 

Mr, T, 0. Croswami: My submission is that,- as' the matter is mot 
judiee, I have a right to comment upon it. 

Mr, President: I am afraid the Honourable Member is entirely wrong. 
No comments reflecting on tlie conduct of Judges are permissible ^vlu'-^ther 
the ease is pending or disposed of. 

Mr. T. C. I^oswami: Then I man criticise the judgment. 

Mr. T, C, Q-oswami; I think that judgment is a most atrocious judgment. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman.;, The judgment is certainly 
under appeal in tlse High Court. Do you consider it right that the judgment 

Mr* PreMdenl: Criticisms of 'Judgments are permissilJle in. so far as they 
'are possible without .reflecting on^the' conduct of Judges, ' ' 

' lit* ’f* 0. doewami: Then 1 say that that judgment is preposterous,- / 
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1 will remind the House of an incident wliiclin’eceiitiy' took place. ,, I " 
am,,, sorry I am taking a- lot of your time, {Honourable' Members i “ Go 
on’'). :■ ,. 

Mr. President: I am afraid the Honourable Member has already,' 

^ exceeded his time limit. Will he bring his' remarks to a close? 

'Mr. T, 0. Goswaiai: May I make one more remark, Sir, I will refer 
;to the ,Willougiiby, Carey incident in Calcutta.' Sir Willoughby Carey .wus- 
,a coiieague of ours in the last Session. ■ {Honourable Mernh errs : “ He is. 

.ncre"). 1 apoh'gise for having made . a mistake and thinking that lie is 
no iongur a Meujber of this House, Well, the Honourable Sir Willoughby 
Carey opproaciicd a Member of Paadiament who was recently on a visit to 
Calcutta and waUmteered (this is a public matter) to accuse everybody — 
Mahatma Caudhi, the late Mr. C. iE. Das and others— of revolutionary 
Gonspu’acy. Then Mr. Johnston said that he had taken down what he had 
said, in writing ajid if Sir Willoughby Carey had the courage of his con- 
victions he should allow one of the leadci's of the Bwaraj iPany in iBengal 
to meet him in the presence of himself and Mr. Sime, and substantiate 
the cfiarges, wineli were xevy wide. And Sir Willoughby Carey— shall I 
say — “'funkecr’ it. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Alay I point out, Sir, that it 
seems to me rmJier a difiticult posTioii. If a Member of this House is to 
bring a personal charge against another Member of this House, he ought 
to give him urgice. Did my Plonourable friend give notice? 

Mr. T. €, Goswami: This is a public thing. Mr. Johnston .has times 
witho'ut; lunnher ref ei’recl to that matter in tlie press, the matter has been 
iTeely diseisssed in tlie press, without any sort of disclaimer from Sir 
Willnugliby (■arev; and I am surprised that the Home ]\fember does not 
■kiunv about it. 

. .Mr; T* , C. . l^oswanii:-"Wliat 1 > was . driving at. .was this. ' "Colonel Craw; : ' 
fo,rd u'as here whe.u I rose to speak, but he is not .here just now. (-1 Voice: 

“ Ho ought to be liere ’h) Yes, he ought to be here. Colonel 
Crawford said severrd times, “TFc were forced to iakc‘ seves'e measures 
Who are the “we“? It is a signihcant “wo”; it is a conscious “we**. L 
submit that, at any rate in Bengal to-day, as things have degoncrfitecl 
there, the Government and the European community form a clique, and 
that between the Government and the non-official Europeans there is a 
liaison which we all heartily deplore, because, as I have said before, there 
is a suspicion that the Ordinance was conceived in t?onsultati«')n vhh the 
non-official European, community of Calcutta. 

The Honourable ' Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable. Member 
will accept my statement that that is an entire untruth. The Ordinance 
was not drafted ijt consultation with the non-official European community, 
and I will ask him to withdraw that statement. 

Mr. President: I think the Honourable Member ought to accept the 
statement of the Honourable Home Member. 

Mr. T. 0* CJoswami: I would like always to accept 'any statement from 
'*tKe Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman. But the circumstantial, evidence - 
‘was Tather strong. , ^ ' 
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Mr. President : I have already reminded the HoEourable Member that 
he has, exceeded, his time. , , 

Mr. T. C. Goswami: Yes, Sir,. I will obey your command and, the call of., 
liuncheon. , . 

■■ Dr,' Iir K. Kyder lAgra Division: .Muhammadan Eural):^ Sir, I have" 
no particular qualifications to make a speech on this Kesolution, but I be- 
lieve, Sir, that expression has been given to opinions which are held by a- 
section in this country. 

Sir, I have been moving in ' an atmosphere of unreality all these three 
hours. What is, it that the Eesolutioii asks for? .What is it that the amend- . 
ments seek? I do feel that we must tackle these problems with a full ap- ^ 
preeiation of what is called Eealpolitik. There is a body of opinion which 
has a different way. The goal which it seeks to attain is not the goal which 
I as an Indian would like to attain. The method by which they seek to 
attain it is the method of the bomb and the pistol. That method, all reason- 
able, moderate, liberal Indians should discard. What is it that they 
desire to do? Their desire is to jump out of the existing framework of 
society and law and order. That method all reasonable Indians cannot 
approve of. The Ecsohition as it is and the amendment as it is at present 
worded — both of them 1 cannot accept. It is out of a full appreciation of 
the fact that expression has to be given to what we feel that I, who possess 
no particular qualifications for speaking in this matter, have stood up to 
give my opinion on this and it is to this effect, that I cannot walk with 
people whose way of thinking is different, I cannot pay allegiance to them. 
As a man cannot have two hearts in one breast, similarly the man whose’ 
aim is to jump out of the existing framework of society, the man whose 
method is that of the bomb and the pistol, the man who says '*1 shall have 
recourse to violence — I say you cannot pay allegiance to both of these prin- 
ciples, violence and non-violence. The Eesohition asks for the release of such 
people who pay allegiance to different principles, to the principle of violence. 
(A Voice: ** How do you know?'*) What is it that the second part of the 
amendment demands? It says: 

‘'to take steps to remove aH di’fficulties in the way of the return to India of all 
Indian exiles in foreign countries.’* 

I know very little about the Indian exiles. But this I know. Whatever* 
party is in power — shall not name any party ; let it be the Moranian party 
here in power, but the moment that a bomb is directed against the head 
of that party T ask Members of this House whether as honest, reasonable 
men they are prepared to advocate that the man who threw the bomb at 
the head of the party in power should be allowed to return to this country. 
(A Voice : '' That is not the Eesolution **.) The Eesolution is: 

to take steps to remove all difficulties in the way of the return to India of all 
Indian exiles in foreign countries who may be or who may have been suspected of being 
concerned in any revolutionary or other activities regarded by Government as prejudicial 
to the interests of India,’* 

What is it that clause (h) asks for? (A Voice: ** Put them on trial."'*) 
Certainly that is the way. Most certainly I say, let people who have resort 
to this method be brought to trial, and T say, “since you saw that way, you 
saw that goal and you chose that method, therefore abide by the results 
of that method.** As a Member of this Assembly I cannot in all con- 
science advocate the immediate release of all manner of*people, but. I do 
feel that here in this Eesolution are jumbled up the cases of a number oi 
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people. ' There may .be people, who may, have broken law and, .order .in a 
moment of popular outburst, T say in, their case, '‘If the emergency^ is 
over, release .them, ’’ because a man- is apt to, forget himself in a monient 
of. popular outburst... But here are .people who ha^e a definite way of think- 
ing, •who swear by principles which no reasonable Indian can at all approve, 
and the a.iii.eiidnient asks for the immediate' release of all such people. We' 
have had. enough of this paltering with truth, and untrath. E.ither .it is 
this or it is that. Eith.er it is going to be violence or it is. going to be non- 
violence.. If it is violence, then 'no Indian, whether Sw^arajist or Indepen* 
dent or Liberal or Moderate, ■ can at' all ap.prove of it. If it is going to be 
non-violence, the.ii I say, “certainly let the Govern,iiient bring the evidence'.' 
aga'inst them, and place the men on trial, so that justice \i:nay be: done.'’,. 
Here I do feel that it is a. breaking away 'fro.m the principles which ought 
to be held sacred. ISFo man. should he detained without trial. I understand 
that the case of the Government. Benches is that if you bring these people 
detained under Eegulation III of 1818 to trial, there is a fear of the lives of 
the officers and the lives of private citizens, (dw. Honourable. Meniher: 
“That is a lie.”) As regards that matter, I will reply “In a moment of' 
emergency you can have these people detained ''{A 71 Honourable Mem* 
her: “ How would you like •to be detained?'') If I were g'lrilty of certain.' 
actions, I should like to be brought before a Judge. I have the fullest 
riglit to ask wlnit is the case against me. I am prepared to abide by the 
results. {An Hoiwurahle Member: “ If the Oovemrneiit do not do it. what 
is your reply'”?) Under Begulation III of 3818 I say that the case of the 
Government is a- week one. The Government say that if they bniig these 
men to trial, the lives of the officers will be in danger and that the lives of 
the witnesses will be in danger. That is a novel thing to viffiich I cannot 
subscribe. It is part of the life of a sailor to take all the dangers of the 
sea. If an administrator feels that his life and the lives of the people may 
be endangered, I say you have got to take the good weather with the bad, 
iust as it is parii of the life of a soldier to take all tlie risks wliatever they 
may be. Here the case of the Government rests on a w'oak foundation. 
They are afraid thei’e will be more murders. Let -(here be more murders but 
the right of the individual tn be placed before u Judge has got to be vindicated 
and in my view the administrators and the policemen would be failing in 
their duty if they did not brave these dangei‘s. But this Eesoliition, as I 
said, is a jumble. It asks for the retnni to India of people -who are not 
of our way of thijiking and of the way of thiiiki'ng of some of us wbo arc 
here. T do not think there is a single Member of this House •who w’ould 
at once pay allegiaiice both io the pTineiples of violerKU^ and non-violence. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am. one of those who 
would never rnalce, a good berm'lt. T prefer more comfortable places of 
eriertainment. (LaugMer). 

Now, Sir, I will endeavour to address myself first of .all tr> tlie sorne- 
w’hai general terms of the Eesolution. My Honourable friend. Inha I)imi 
Oliand, quotes .-from 'the E.neyelop£edia of the La-ws of Ifngland to indienre 
whal; is 'the meaning of a political offence. T have read his exti’act with 
tpreat in^’orest and I have also referred to the context and I found that 
the author went on to say that in law there is no tlistiuction between 
polhical and other offences, except possibly in English law, in regard fo 
seditious offences. .Any other offences thc jlaxv makes the offence, it does 
not heed the motive. It is'-perfectly. true'^ that in international law there 
two exceptions made for so-called political offences, but this is not so In 
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Muiiicipai law. The learned author of the book quoted went on/to point . 
out that in regard to the,, ■ distinctions ■ he had, suggested,', they w.ere ' ■ 
not legal but Parliamentary distinctions.' What ' he means by Pari ia-, 
mentary I haxe some difficulty in determining. However, I am prepared . 
for the purposes of this debate to accept the definition to which my friend 
j’efers. He, following his author, says the, offences to' which this definition. . 
.applies are those directed against , public, order, treason, treason-felony, ; 
sedition, or interference with the ,Executive or ,Legislature by an, imlawfui ■ , , , 
■ assembly intendc3d to defy: or overawe or to m.ake riotous protests a,gain3t 
‘the law. , , 

Lala Dub! Ohand: That .is what your lawyer says. 

• The HoaouraMe Sir Alexander Mnddiman: I am accepting ,your,own , 
diotlnition. We will see what are the offences which are considered tc 
i^e political offences. 

Now the Indian Penal Code, as I think 1 arn right in saying, does not 
regard motives but says this is an offence and that is an offence. Our 
eriinioal law has been very much admired, though it is not so universally 
popular in this House as it might be. The Indian Penal Code divides 
offences into various Ciiapters, and the main Chapter to which the defini- 
tion of my Honourfibie friend refers is the Chapter of offences against 
the State. It begins by telling us what is waging war against the King, 
it goes on to define conspiracy to wage war,, conspiracy in the collection of 
anus with the intention of waging war, and variously develops these 
offeTices till it arrives jit the most criminal offence of all, namely, that 
of assault iug a Member of the Council of the Governor General. (Laughter.) 
Then it goes <ai to deal with the low of sedition. In other words these 
are all ('*ffenees against the State. It is a peculiar and notable 

fai't that in deJjaios in India offences against the State are regarded 
and Ireaital as slighter and less dangerous than offences, against 

individuals. Idiere are many lawyers in this House. If we v/ere 

not debating ti subject of great political excitement, I have no 

dnubii thjit I would have considerable support on the point, that an offence 
against the State, is the most dangerous of all offences. If I kill 
you because I do not like the shape of your face, or because I 
do not like the way you talk to me, or because you have injured me, 
that is a comparatively slight offence, but if I kill you because you are 
a servant of the Government and the killing is with the intention of 
subverting that Goyernirient, then that offence becomes most serious to 
the Government. I eunnot expect that from those who wish to overthrow 
the Govemmeuit there should be much sympathy \vith that view, but 
I put it forward that, whatever Government there may be, they cannot 
afford to loolc on offences against the State as lighter than other offences. 
If the State is disorganised or overthrown, it will be when the State fails 
to recognise that offences against itself are more and not less serious than 
offences committed for personal reasons. That is a point 1 wish to' 
bring forward most strongly. 

Tlieii 1 ^vill turn to the terms of the Besolution. It asks that all 
persons who have been convicted of any of the offences which I have 
specified, in which acts of violence have not been committed, should be 
, forthwith released. Now,. I have found, -very great difficulty in getting'-' 
statistics dealing with this point, ^On' the last' occasion, when we, had 
notice of a similar Besolution, ' the' ’ Honourable Member facilitated mji 
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task by scbedulmg more .or less the sections that he had in mini. , That 
is .fairly simple;, we can, call .for those figures. But .to .obtain, accurate , 
'.figures in regard to crimes" in which there is not an element of violence 
would require. a .perusal of the record. of each case. It is not possible to get' 
accurate figures on the point without that. That is one of m,y diiiicuities, 
.and when I said the Bosolution was nebulous', I had that point in view, 

'. I .would say one word on the amendment. .It 'was moved by .an 
.Honourable .gentleman, Mr. Goswami. ■ Is he' in , tbe House?' (/In 
Htniourable Member: '' No, ”) Well, I do not desire to do what he did this 
morning, and I will therefo.re reserve ■■my remarks till he . returns, I ■ 

will merely sa.y that when I first saw his amendment, it seemed to me 
tO' hold promise 0,'f . some'iliiiig rather different than transpired ' from his 
speech. It seemed to me that he put forward a point of definite restriction 
of the wideness of the Besolution, for the only point in his speech with 
which I did agree, was that the Be>soliition as' it stands is rather muddled. 

I :clo agree with that and .1 'think that is the only thing. in. his ..speech with 
which I do agree. I had thought he was moving on rather different lines 
and that he was putting forward a different and more easily compreliensible 
.case, but he tolls us this is not so. I always tell the House ' my views 
frankly and it seems to me that this is a Besolution that some Members 
of this House were almost bound to Ining forwaiyl. Tliejr opposed 
me in the xerx salutary measure I brought forwnird (ironical 

laughter); they opposed me tooth and nail and they will oppose me tooth 
and nail in order to get the release of the men who are detained under it. 
'That is hiima.n nature and I make no complaint tjii that point. How- 
ever I did hope the Honouralfie Member recognised that to go back 

and to attempt to release rdl these fieople is neither politic nor 

reasonable. I should have waleomed the amendment to that extent 
because it would have simplified my task and brought us to the real issue 
that most of you are concerned about. However, the Mover has decided, 
,as appears from his speech, to support the whole thing — to go the whole 
hog — 'and ask that the Gliadr supporters sliould be released iis also the 
martioil htw prisoners, and tn demand that any of; fliese prisoners of wiiat- 
ever kind, are still in jail, however loug back tlie date may go, should 
be released at once if tliey fall woTIiin elauso (ah On that I have very 
little to say. There can hardly l:>e an)- of the martial law prisoners I 
think now in jail wlio fall under that clause. It is difficult, without 
examining the records, to say. but I believe there can be none in. deten- 
tion wb'O would be covtu’ed by clause (a), and I think T am also correct m. 
saying there can be none of the Ghadr conspiracy under clause (a). They 
w^'ere all men sonteiieod foi* the most seinous offences and w’oukl probaMy 
fall under clause (6), But do not let the House make any mistake 
about it: it is not ])ossib]c for me on notice of this kind to examine ali 
cases. I do not know for certain, but I am assured by those w^ho are in 
:a position to know’ these matters better than I am that that is the case. 
Well, then, wdiat the Besolution is really asking lor is a general 
amnesty. Now^ what are the grounds for granting a general amnesty? 
'The Honourable Member wdiose speech reproduced the remarks in this 
very useful pamplilet of Lala Bitni Chaiid quoted Mr. Gladstone on the 
•subject of the release of some Irish offenders. The point w^as also 'ex- 
amined by my predecessor who with his usual clarity of thought and logical 
mind endeavoured Jo evolve tests, automatic tests, to decide^ when Gov- 
ernment should indulge in the luxury— I call it a luxury advisedly — of a 
;;general amnesty. My Honourable 'pi^edecessor 'eTOlved two tests. T ana not 
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prepared, iiiyself to say that I entirely 'agree that these are the only two tests. 
One of the, tests /was; that, the state of . affairs in the eonntry 'should be such,: 
that .some paiitical object ' would, be 'served by the release, , and the other, , if ■ 
I recollect rightly, ,w^as. that when, a political movement had , spent its. force , 
it was possible, if there was no danger to the public safety, to release 
prisoners generally. Now the real debate, and I do not want to take 
up the t.hne of the House unnecessarily, the real thing the House .is 
interested in. in this Besolution concerns two provinces. One is the 
Punjab, the other is Bengal. I do not think, looking at the paper before 
me, that the question arises in any other place. (Aii liojiourahle 
Mewher: ‘‘Malabar/’) Unless it is. intended to cover the case of the 
Moplali piisouers. If the forcible conversion of Hindus is a political aim, 

I am afraid I omitted that. 'Asd have said, it is a matter for comment ., 
tliat a Besolution of this kind should have been moved by a Member of 
a p.roviiiee w-here there is not a single man either convicted as a political 
prisouor or detained for an.}* political offence. There is one prisoner in 
Bihar, a Punjab prisoner,* convicted in connection mth the Hhadr 
conspiracy. It is fortunate that we should have the advantage of a speech 
in support- of this motion from a Member who comes from a province, 
which is at any rate entirely unconcerned in this particular Besolution. 

I have no doubt it is an accident of the ballot, but I cannot pass it by 
entirely without comment. (A?i Honoumhle Member: He is an Indian 
after all.”) I agree Beharis are Indians. 

Now% Sir, as I say, clause (a) of the original Besolution asks for the 
release of all political dedenus whose trial in a court of law has not been 
held. I am now told that ineludes Moplah prisoners. I will give the 
House some very pertinent figures on this matter. I do not suppose it is 
intended to go beyond the Bengal terrorists and the Madras Moplah 
prisoners. In M;adras there are confined \mder the Madras Begulation. 
some 204 Moplalis in jail, beside some 36 persons otherwise restrained. 
These arc all, practically all, I am informed, Moplahs concerned in forcible 
conversion. Now for myself I do not regard that as a political aim. I 
desire strongly to say that I should myself disavow any political party 
who put that forwuxrd as a political aim. (daughter.) I do not know 
whether the Hoiise will go so far as that with me. They are a little 
reluctant to go any way with me. As regards these prisoners I propose 
to be ver}^ brief. Should the House ask me to go on wnth it, I shall; but 
the ease \vas thoroughly discussed in the Madras Coimci|l and all I propose 
to say is that the Member in charge, expressing the considered view' of 
his Goveminent, said the time was not ripe when these Moplahs could 
be released and live in peace , and quietness with their fellow^-subjects. 
That particular situation, therefore, does not satisfy either Mr. Gladstone’s 
or Sir Malcolm Hailey’s or, as provisionally adopted by me, my first 
test. 1 dismiss them. The second class covered by clause (a) are the 
Bengal terrorists. These people, 17 of them, are confined under Begula- 
tion IIT of 181.8: 51 are in jail mider the Bengal Act; 67 are otlierxvise 
regulated; that is they Inive to live in their villages or are subject to other 
various restrictions. T have, never pretended, (and the House will bear- 
rn,o out in this) that I have ever liked this legislation. I do not like it 
now. But, on the other hand, do not think that I, as Home Member,, 
or the Govcrmrtc'ni- of lT.nlia have the least intention of sheltering ourselves 
behind the I^ocal Government or anybody else in this matter. The policy 
that has boon pursued has. been pursued .-at , the instance of the Govern- 
fnent of Bengal in continual -'association with the Government of India,, 
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and n-e aro iu close toiicli \\dtli them. There is iic) question of 
sheltering niyseif or the ' 'Goveriiment . of - India behind - -any thing of txie 
kind. I clo not want to plead that -the' Act is an Act of the Local Govern- 
ment. ' it is perfectly true it is* but it .is an Act that was made, here; 
it was merely re-enacted there; -, and. therefore we are absolutely as guilty -p 
if you think, so, as the Local Govermnent, and I stand here, not in. a. sheet 
of repentance at all, to make it plain, my Government share the views of 
(he Local 'G-ovemme.iit. I do not recall -what word exacu.ly rny Honourable 
friend opposite used about Governments hi Indi,a. I do not know whether it 
is really used in Parliamentary language.: I do not remember wlietl'scr iie 
said our Government was Satanical or damned: at any rai-e it was pretty 
stro.iig language. I can perfectly well understand that this House which 
refused to pass the Bill naturally disbelieves in the policy of the Bill and 
must therefore necessarily press iis either to release the prisontccs or bring 
them up for trial. That I can iindexstand. I do not need to go over agai):i 
the same gTOund. I explained my position when dealing with the law 
in the various debates in this House in one form or another, and those 
reasons remain as good now as 'they were then, or as bad as they were . 
then. (Mr. M. If. Acharya: “ Quite as bad.*') Weil, tliat may be 
opinion, it is not my opinion; but I have one reason wliicli is far beyond 
\vhat I bad tlieii. ‘ One of the ebarges brougbt against tlie law was tbat 
it would be ineffeetlA'o. Sir, tbat is not so. The legislation bas 
been very effective.: tbere lias not been one outrage, and I stand here to 
affirm that instead of wasting men's lives I liave saved lives, and the 
lives amongst them of some of those misguided men who are now uiidet* 
detention. (Appl anse . ) 

Pandit Shamiai Nehru: How many outrages were committed before' 
the Act? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: You do not want me to go 
into tbat. If you read my speeches before dealing with it you could get 
the information. I have no time to go into them now. 

The policy of the Government is this: wc earnestly wish to release 
these men as soon as possible. We desire to limit those who are in jail 
and to make their confinement easier; and I need hardly repudiate any 
suggestion that treat these prisoners with any special harshness : at 
any rate after the information I have given that suggestion ought not 
be made. I have done everything I can. Whenever anybody has conn.' 
to me and made any ’complaints about this or tbat individual, T have bad it 
investigated, and I have personally satisfied myself, as fai* as anybody ■ 
can satisfy himself, ibat iboso men are treated humanelw decumtly auch 
in every proper way. 

That cxu'crs clause (a) of the Eesolurion. Clause {h) ]>roposes that 
persons who have been sentenced for the same class of offences, most 
serious offences, accompanied by violence, should liave their eases reviewed 
by a committee ])artly elected by this Assembly and partly nominaiiod 
by the Government, Hom*, a committee of that kind can. only do one <'>f 
two things; it can in the first place look at the papers and say thes^'^ 
men have been improperly convicted, 

How, as far as I gathered from the speech of ray Honourable 
friend, he disavowed any. .such, intention. ®e recognised tbat that was: 
impoBsible, Ab I imderstand him' what .'he- wmnts the Committee for is 
to decide wbeiher ihey can ' lie ^ . raleaa.ed ^ with safety. Now, Sir, I 
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submi'l? tiiat tb© first' suggestion would be an, encroaclimeiit .on the 
judiciary, and tlie second wouid be an encroachment on.; the' executive. . 
Tlie authority who can decide whether a person, at any rate a convicted per- 
son, can be safely released is the executive who are respoiis'ible. for law and 
order. If anybody is willing to give facts about, individual', .eases, we 
wall look into. them. /Government have not acted harshly in the past, and 
I think I .can appeal to. certain Members of this House who are sitting 
here, certainly one of them wdio'came to me with the case of a particular, 
person. I had it looked into quite recently and the man was released.. ,' If 
there are any 'other cases b.rought to my notice, I will certainly look., into 
them. But' that w^e should indiscriminately release or even investigate the 
•ease of , all those wdio are( in jail, some. of whom have been convicted for. the 
most .serious offences in the' Indian Penal Coda, is eertainly a tEmg you, 
cannot ask any Government to -accede to.- I looked into one ol these 
oases ciiriousiy enough, because it was impossible for me to know about 
events many of which transpired long before I had any connection with 
the department of which I am now in charge. I asked for a case 
mentioned in the pamphlet. It was the case of a man who should 
not be released. It would be very wrong to release. What w-as the 
offence in that case? That man was sentenced to death originally. These 
cases were most carefully scrutinised and the House knows it in some 
cases, by His Excellency himself, and this man at some period in his career 
had had his offence commuted to transportation, I went into the case, 
and I must confess — I was certainly rather surprised at the commutation. 
I should myself always take, if I possibly could, a favourable view, in a 
ease where I if (3 is involved. But in this case the immediate result of this 
man's action was iliaii twelve other men were executed; he had involved 
12 other men in death,. Now, I do not thinly that is a class of case that 
really can be again reviewed or considered. I recognise strong feelings as 
regards a class of these prisoners, but in asking for review of these cases 
of violence, the House will not do itself any good in the estimation of 
the xvnrld at large, and I think it should really consider that point of view. 

Now, the third thing we are asked to «lo is to allow the return of 
the Indian exiles. When I took up my present post I ^ras greatly interest- 
ed to Isear that there tvere any Indian exiles. I said ‘'Let us hear some- 
thing about them and let me see the papers ’y I went into the matter at 
considerable length. The Government of India had considered their policy 
and they had arrived at this policy. They decided, as I think rightly, 
and I think that this House will think rightly, that it is our business to 
consume our own smoke — ^that we are not entitled to require other nations 
to bear wdth those undesirables whom they do not wish to bear with; on 
the other hand, they have no right to infiiet their undesirables on an un- 
willing India. That, I think, w^as a good and reasonable decision. And 
I said, ** Why don't these men come back"? I was told: 

What they want is a safe conduct; what they want is to be 
told that ^vhen they come back they will not be prosecuted ", 
In other words, there are a number of fugitives from justice who if they 
come back to India are in danger of the law, — one or two of them 
might undoubtedly be tried for their lives. I want to be perfectlv straight 
about that. There are two w’-ays of doing it. You can lure back a man 
and give him facilities to return or you can tell him quite frankly, will 
.give you no safe conduct.", and I ask tihe {House if the second is not tli© 
light and proper course . . , , - . - 
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■ PsBdit .Siiamlai Hehm: AVliat ■abour the others?.. 

• Tlie HoEOiiraMe Sir Alexander MnddimaE: There is nothing to prevent: 
them, from coming back except their own guilty conscience. 

A. Eangaswami Iyengar; There are so many laws which can put' 

. theiTi ill jail without trial. 

The HonoiiraMe Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am glad that' my tlonour- ' 
able Mend mentioned it. It is a very useful point. We have heard that 
certain Members do not believe in police, courts, judges, or indeed anything 
but in my Honourable Mends themselves. What am I to do? You say 
if I prosecute a man, I shall bring false evidence against him. If I convict 
a man, my judge is corrupt, or at anv rate he is prejudiced. What am - 
I to do? 

Mr. M. V. Abhyankar: Turn down the whole system. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Every time there .is thiS' 
sort of debate I hear attacks upon the police. I have often said in this 
House, and I say it again, that the police have behaved with the greatest 
courage and discretion. (Loud Cheers.) They have had a most difficult 
task. After all, in a big service like that, it is impossible to contend 
that nobody has committed faults. It is impossible for me to put 
forward that view and I do not put it forward. But I do put this forward 
that they have on the whole behaved wdth courage and discretion — mind 
you, the police are mainly Indian — ^botli in war and in peace time. You 
abuse the 0. I. D. — men who have their lives in their hands. My Honour- 
able Mend behind me (Dr. Hyder) has expressed his indifference to 
murders. If it is a question of my friend's murder or my murder I should 
be comparatively easy; but it is a question of the murder of men who 
are paid a very low wage for performing their difficult and hazardous duties 
which on the whole they perform very well. 

The Honoiirnble geiitleivent who comes from Bengal does not trust 
the police, the Court, the Chief Justice, the witnesses, nothing. I suppose 
in his judgment the only judgment is his own. But he is the * 'incorruptible^* 

.v«-Robespierix-i of the 

, . Mr. T. 0-. .Goswaimi: Judgment.of .the. country. „ , 

Tlie Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, is that the judgment of 
your owm countiwmen ? I think you are doing India a veiT bad turn when 
you express these opinions about your owm countrymen. I, an alien, have 
a far better opinion of them than you have. 

Mr. B* Bas: He wants a trial.' 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Now, Sir, as regards (g),: 
I I'icvc poiuM out that we put no obstacle in the way of these men. I *aro 
not propar»*d to that T will give these men facilities to return because 
if I frivo them facilities, and briny the men ]>,aek and then arrest them and 
try them for murder, that . wourd be, ■ to my mind, repugnant. I will give- 
them no guarantee./,, ^ - ■ : , a; 

Pandit Shamlal Hehrut Can: you -give the name of the two persons whom 
ri-'ym said you want to hang? ' , 
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Tlie Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I can, but I am not going 
to. I think I have dealt with, most of the points that have been raised. It 
was said in the course of the debate that these gentlemen are entitled to 
the same home comforts as the Home Member himself. Little do they 
know how small are the comforts of the Home Member. ^ They are much 
.happier, where they are. . ■ 

" Mr* T. 0. Cyoswami: Then exchange places. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; No, for I have not qualified I t 
'There w«as another suggestion made ■ by one of. the Membei^ who spoke,:.,; 
which gave me full and great power,.' power .which I really wish I enjoyed. 
It was suggested that I can conspire with .the American Government and' 
the American Parliament to make them pass a law of naturali7.ation which 
is going to affect people who live in India. Well, Sir, we find it extremely 
difficult to affect other Governments who are much more closely connected 
with the British Empire. The absurdity of such a statement is its own 
refutation. 

I think I have dealt with all the points now. 

Sy@d Mafid Baksh; What about my eharge^ of rediioing the majority? 
Tlie Government reduced the majority in the Bengal Council by two. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : That is an extremely foolish 
charge, if I niiiy say so. As my Honourable friend pointed out rightly, the 
majority was two. I should not arrest two men if I really wanted to 
got a majority, 1 siioiijd arrest 20 and make it safe.* {Syed Majid Baksh: 
“The casting vote of the Chair.”) No. .When you are conspiring to do 
. tliis kind of thing you do not run things so near as to rest on the casting 
vote of the Chair. (Laughter. )'. 

I just desire to sum up the'T>o'siMon,; ■ Indiv.idual cases. Yes, we w^ili 
consider •anything put forward. . .We desire to- Timit our .actions, -.to limit 
the reBtraiiits to the very minimiim of . what' is , essential tO' preserve our 
own position. We do not desire to do anything more than that. We can- 
not, to please a political movement or to secure temporary support, 
compromise the interests of the ordinary citizen which are the interests 
of law and order. I have endeavoured to meet this Eesoliition. If only 
I was a bettor speaker I eotild have done it with more eloquence, but I have 
tried to niect this Itesolution in a friendly spirit. I recognise it is a Beso- 
lotion which may w^ell bo moved and I can do no raore than appeal to the 
House to say tlmi on the ^rhole I hare given a satisfactory answer. (Loud 
Applause.) 

IfSda Bajpat Bat (Julhmdur Division: Non-Muhamraadan) : Sir, I rise 
to give my support to this Resolution as I believe there is no other Member 
in this House wlio is Tuore qualified by personal experience to speak on 
the subjecii than T am. Practically, all the three clauses have applied to 
me at some stage or other of my life. In 1907 I was deported under 
Regulation III of 1818. In 1921 I was convicted of a crime which the 
Government of India afterwards declared was not a crime. In 1921 I was 
again convicted of a crime which' the. Government Advocate said had not 
been proved. 'When I wanted to return from -.America I was treated as an 
oxile by the refusal oi a passport. Practically all these three clauseB have 
way or another applied to' me’’ at different stages of my life. Let 
feto |hem SBfkMnu First, I, will take my deportation' under Regulation 
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III of 1818. I was deported under suspicion whicii was absolutely . 
witlioiii ioundation. My Honourable friend, the Home Member, only , a 
short time ago, ' asked Mr., Goswami to take his statement that there was 
no conspiracy between the European society of Calcutta and the Govem- 
meiit in drafting or passing the Ordinance. I want him to' take my state- 
ment that .the suspicion in 1907 of my having tampered with the Army was- 
rabsolutciy -groiindiess. There was absolutely no bas.s for it. I can 'under- 
staiid that Government, believing, in the reports of secret agents, thought 
that there,, was danger in my being allowed to remain free. I can quite 
understand that. But after all, Governments and Coui’ts are not in- 
i'alHble and the vagaries which .are often committed in the name of Gov- 
cmineiit, can better be ,remedied by an occasional revision of such cases 
which may take place from , time to time.. Any decisions , whicii the 
Government^ might arrive at' as. .'to guilt, even though those decisions inight- 
be confirmed by the finding , of High Court Judges who have not taken 
the defence of the men whom they are charging, can be groiindiess and 
wrong. About the treatment- of political prisoners under Eogiilctinn HI 
of 1818, I do not want to -say much, but' I war-nt. to say this that it is not 
tho' a(3tual lack of comforts or lack of conveniences t,hat matter so much 
as the insolence .and practically the i.rnpucleiiee of those jailors who are 
put in charge of these men. I was a personal witness to - such insolence 
and impudence in my case. Men who have been honourable in the.ir lives, 
who have enjoyed some social status, in life, who believe that „ they , h.ave 
done (.certain things in the perfomiance of their duty to their countiy— 
they may have been wrong — ^are entitled at least to that much respect 
wliieli their sincerity demands and the purity of their motives is entitled 
to. Therefore when you put them in charge of persons who not only 
refuse to them the ordinary comforts of life according to their status in 
life but treat them wTh insolence and impudence, you are practically 
creating the atmrjgphore for a revolutionary movement. I have only that 
much to say so far as my personal case is corieerned. 

Now, we have heard a lob about revolutionary movemenls. To me 
most of this talk seems to be absolutely beside the point. Ilevolutions 
and revolutionary movements are only natural. There are many people 
to whom the word “revolution” is like a red rag to the bull, I want to 
make it clear that there can be no progress in iiie 'world without revolu- 
tions and revolutionary movements. There are of e, curse differences be- 
tween the two, but, on the whole, this talk about the distinction between 
revolution and evolution is to my mind a silly talk. There is no evolution 
^without revolution and no revolution without evolution. The tv/o things 
ar(‘ interdependent. The question is one of pace. It is only on this basis 
that, somethnes a distinction can be made beiween ihe stages nf evolution 
and tiuf stages o! revolution. Any other disti.n(‘ti(»n is absolutely unreal. 
Now. Sir, I want to point out that revalutionary movemenls bavt’ always 
existed in tliis world in the ])nst. They exist in the world to-dav and 
they V'ill continue to exi>st in the world hereafter. One of my IVituids 
pointed out, and I wisli to repeat that statement, that there is no <a,)miirv 
on the face of the earth at the, present moment, however civilised, howewaw 
well governed it may he, which is free from, revolutionary niovenients. 
Even Great Britain is not, and therefore the existence of tlie revolutionary 
movement does not ^necessarily imply that the people of that country, 
■■‘where the revolutionary movement- exists, '"are so perverse and so absurd 
that they ought to be penalised, —the whole of them or a large section of 
'them — for the existence of' a revolutidnary movement in that coiiiitr|r. 
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i-purso, I siiy, the nature of a reYoiutionar\- movern depends 
upon tfio moans whicli tliat movement adopts to gain its objects and 
to achieve . its^ aims* Here again there' is nothing in the nature of the, 
|jeop.]e of India, which makes them distinguishable froni the people oi 
other countries. I have had the privilege of living in Great Britam and 
other Western countries and I do not see any reason why the people of 
this country slioiild be considered to be more excitable and more in- 
tiar.mnabie than the |)oople of other countries. In fact the complaint was 
that there were very few such people in this country. I do say that the 
people of India are by xiature, by tradition, by their culture and by - their 
history, so docile and so manageable and so easily subject to law that 
they ought to be given the credit for it instead of being discredited on. 
that account. The existence of a revolutionary movement among them 
shows that there is something radically wrong in the system of Gov em- 
inent which forces the people to have x’c^coujse to revolutionary methods 
in order to redx:ess their grievances or to assert their rights. Now, Sir,, 
on that point again we have for the last five years tiled to create an 
atmosphere of non-violence in this country. There again I am perfectly 
certain that our non-violence may proceed from conviction or may not 
proceed from conviction, but it was cert.ainly our definite opinion that, 
under the present circumstances of this country, any revolutionary move- 
ment depending upon force was not desirable but on the contrary definitely 
harmful. We have repeated this statement from hundi’eds of platforms. 
Yet, in spite of Government’s trying to crush movement of violence, it 
has gone on in this coimtry in some form or another for the last 25 years 
and it has not been extemiinated. I say that no amount of rigour in the 
appl'cation of the law and no amount of rigour in the treatment of "the 
prisoners will extei'minate that revolutionary movement unless the causes- 
which are at the bottom of that moveme.nt are removed and I'emedied. 
That must be iinclorstood distinctly. It may be that there is a tempormy 
lull. My friend tlie IIoDoiirable the Horne Member in dealing with the 
Bengal ease pointed out that the Bengal Ordinance has been so effective that 
since its passing thei*e has been no outrage. If so, for that reason alone the 
prisoners should under the Ordinance be immediately x^eleased. If that 
Ordinance has done its work and has been so effective that there has been 
no further outrage, then that is the most cogent reason for taking im- 
mediate action to release all those detenus who are detained under that 
OrdiTianee. But I may tell my Honourable friend that that should not 
give him any idea that re volution ary movements in this cmiiitry will cease 
to exist or w^il! be exterminated unless the real causes at the bottom of 
tiicse rovriutionary movements are removed. The mahi cause is that 
the ])eo]fle of this coiintiw are being denied their political lights from day 
+0 day, from moritli to month and froxn year to year. I must seek your 
permission to say tliat the battle for freedom is of course always going on 
in th(3 world in some form or other. There wall be no progress unless 
people are prepared to suffer. I can quite understand Government taking 
an opposite viow. My fileiid just how read out the definition of political 
offences. I eoiild also .read the definition of polithal offences from other 
Encyclopredias which w^oiild show^ distinctly that in a political offence intent 
ig of the greatest possible .importance, at least in jxjdging the nature of 
the offence, the punishment to be -given tp the political offender and the-, 
treatment to be accorded to, him. ''These three things are essentials in- 
'vflved' in any poTtioal case; not -only the technical offence bxit also th# 
•:^,|n^»ishpxeixt he has to receive and the 'treatment he has to receive after 
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•cou viction. I could cite many other authorities if I were minded to do 
so affirming the contrary of what my friend has cited, that is that intent 
is of very great importance in a political crime. The fact is this that there 
-IS a clear distinction between countries which follow the British system 
-and those which follow the Kussian or the Austrian system. What we are 
asking the present Government to do is that, as they are Britishers they 
.should follow the British system and the British tradition of freedom and 
not the Austrian or old Czarist system. 1 want to point out the difference. 
The wording of the la^v and the technicalities may be similar, but the 
-application of the law in England and in India is very different. I do 
not think anybody can contend that England is free from revolutionary 
tnovements. At the present moment there is a revolutionary movement 
going on in England, but do the Government treat those engaged in the 
revolutionary movement exactly in the same way as they do the people 

• hero? Certainly not. There is a great deal of difference, because public 
opinion in that country will not stand what we in this country are standing. 
They are a free people. Even those people who do not agree with the 
■revolutionaries and their views stand up in defence of liberty, of freedom. 

• of expression u'henever any demand is made to suppress that freedom of 
expression. At the present moment the Labour Party which has no 
sympathy with Communists or with persons carrying on communistic 
■propaganda (wluai an attempt was made to arrest t}.ie Communist leaders), 
Tried its ])est to ])rotest against such action by Government, and they 
assert that tlie public opTiiou of the country is with them, and I believe 
tliat to be true, l)ecause if there is one tiling prominent in the British 
character it is tlie love of freedom of opinion and expression. Of course 
w’lien it comes to freedom of action, that n,iiglit be regulated by the laws 
■ and, therefore, Govermmait might have to take some piTiceedings when 
it comes to action. But so far as freedom of expression, of sentiment, of 
opinion is concerned, that is a ]>rin(?iple which every Englishman drinks 
wvith his mother’s milk; and therefore the British people are naturally 
opposed to the suppression of such freedom in their own country. But 
when they go abroad perhaps they find that Empires cannot be maintained 
on British traditions, and therefore for the maintenance of those Empires 
they have recourse to methods wliieb are not British in cliaracter. Wliat 
we are asking them is this, that if they are really appreciative ot our 
ebnneciion with the British Empire, if they are really earnest in their 
'demands for co-operation from us in the system of Government that 
])revalls now, the test of that lies in carrying out the principles of British 
justice in the tiuatment of political offenders in this country. T thinlc, 
therefore, it is in the fitness of things that every time ilio Government or 
tlie representatives of the Government ask us to make a generous response 
to a generous call for co-operation, a Bcsolution of Ibis character ought 
to be brought forward in this Assembly to point out to the Government the 
di'ffieulties wTiich prevent us from extending the hand of co-operation. 
The facts relied on in this Eesolution are of the nature of a skeleton in the 
cupboard and they require exhibition whenever there is a talk of unreserved 
co-operation. So long as our people are treated practically like dogs 
■because they have had no trial, so long as important men, men of educa- 
tion and culture like Subhas Chandra Bose, are being treated in that way, 
Government cannot expect the Nationalist Party in this country to eo- 
■operate with them ^ unreservedly, ..-We are' earnest, we are indulging in no 
camouflage when we say that we do not desire in this a rcvohitionary rnove- 
iiient based on force, " We do want an. atmosphere in which it inay be 
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possible for us to co-operate with the Government to a greater extent than 
we have done in the past; but for the creation of that atmosphere it is- 
absolutely necessary that the treatment of political prisoners or the treat- 
ment of political oSences must differ from what it has been in the past. It. 
must change materially and vitally. Unless it changes, I submit — -of 
course I ascribe no motives— that all this talk of co-operation is rnerc' 
diplomacy, and not a matter of real earnestness. We want a proof of the- 
sincerity of the intentions of the Government by their acceding to our 
request in regard to these political prisoners and with regard to these exiles. 

I can understand that the Government may not be able to accept the^ 
Besolution in its entirety. They may not be able to release all the political 
prisoners, but surely here is an opportunity which is offered to Govern- 
ment to show a real change of heart by acting as much in consultation witB 
the representatives of public opinion as it is possible for them to do. I. 
submit, Sir, that these people who have been detained without trial, who- 
have been imprisoned without a charge, should be either immediately' 
released or put upon their trial. This practice of issuing lettres de cachet 
is so un-British, that in this 20th century for any Government to justify^ 
this procedure, amounts to a confession that in spite of British rule for 
150 or 200 years we have made no progress at all tow^ards real freedom 
or to-wards a better understanding of human nature. I w^nt to make it 
clear, Sir, that we are not pleading for mercy. We want no clemency, and 
we do not want any amnesty. We are by this Besolution pointing out to- 
Government that here is an opportunity for them to show their sincerity. 
We are making our wdshes kno%vn to the Government, and we are at the- 
same time saying that here is a way for Government to give the easiest- 
proof of their intention, of tbe sincerity of their call for co-operation from 
us. I W'ant to make it defimttdy understood that we shall be insulting' 
and dishonouring those people who are suffering for the sake of their 
conscience and are, as they think, doing their duty in jails or in those com- 
fortable quarters which the Home Member would have us believe the prison- 
cells are. We shall be iiisulting them if we ask for any mercy or clemency 
or amnesty on their behalf. We do not want any of these things. We 
are simply putting forward this Besolution in order to make our wishes and’ 
the wishes of this House known to the Government in the hope that the 
Government will consider them as the wishes of the representatives of the- 
people. You have granted a certain constitution to this country of wdiich 
you are proud. Under that constitution you have appointed certain con- 
stituencies. Those constituencies have elected us, and we, as the repre- 
sentatives of these constituencies which you admit are the best material 
at the present moment to reflect the sentiment of the country, express our 
opinion, and we ask yon to act up to it. That is practically the reason, 
that is the mentality -with which have presented this Besolution and 
under which w^o are supporting this Besolution. 

Now, Sir, I come to the second part of the Busolution which deals 
with persons convicted by judicial courts. Here again we do not want to 
sit in revision over judicial courts at all. That is not our wish. But, 
as I have pointed out already, in my own ease the District Magisti^ate, 
the law officers of ilie Government and the Government themselves w^-ere- 
of opinion that the meeting of the . Provincial Congress Committee of the 
Punjab , was a seditions meeting. They declared it such* and asked us to- 
disperse. We refused and wo were prosecuted. The result was that 
„ the whole of that conviction had to be set aside because the law officers 
0QV6rnmeBt of India declared that, the interpretation of the lavr 
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made by the Punjab Government was entirely wrong. But this Govem-; 
merit which want to follow British traditions had had absolutely no word 
of regret to say to those persons of respectable position who had suffered 
in prison for an offence which did not exist, and wdiich they had not 
committed. They have not anywhere expressed their regret for that error 
of judgment. It was an error of judgment which involved people in 
disgrace, in discomfort and in expense and loss to a very great extent; yet 
the Government had not a single word of regret for it. We are in this 
country unfortunately getting very much accustomed to such errors of 
judgment. We want the Government to understand that we are no longer 
children. Perhaps we ivere not children at any stage but we heretofore' 
had iio voice to speak out. We have got that voice now and so long as we 
have got that voice w^e shall speak out and nobody can stop us from speak- 
ing out. We are now asserting that, if this Government continue to com- 
mit violence in that way by these errors of judgment, then of course they 
can only expect the younger people of this country to resort to revolutionary 
measures. The Government cannot come back to us and say that these 
people are adopting revolutionary measures and therefore they have to be 
shut up in jails for their life. When wall the Government be convinced 
that the atmosphere has changed? I should like to say one word more 
on the question of amnesty. I decline to believe that amnesties are 
granted out of mercy. Amnesties are always granted for political con- 
siderations. When the Government believe that it is in their interest 
to create a better atmosphere, and to win over people, they grant an 
amnesty. When they see that the people are so dead that they cannot 
bring any pressure to bear on the Government and cannot make it un- 
pleasant for them, they do not grant any amnesty. So, amnesties are 
not granted out of mercy or out of considerations of clemency, but they are 
really granted on political considerations. No Government can really afford 
to exercise mercy. Governments are not for the purpose of exercising 
mercy. They act in their own interests and on considerations of political 
expediency. So, Sir, in the case of judicial convictions also w^e ask for- 
no revision of these convictions. We ask for no revision of the sentence* 
as well. We simply say that there have been eases in times of excite- 
ment and strife like the martial law administration of the Punjab or the 
non-co-operation or the xikali movements wdien certain judgments w’-ere^ 
passed in a hurry. Certain sentences might have been considered advisable- 
in that atmosphere and at that time, and we say the time has come wdien 
Government out of considerations of political expediency might reconsider 
those sentences and release those prisoners. That is all wdiat is meant by 
the second part of the Piesolution. We cast no aspersions either on the 
judiciary or the executive. We w^’ant to leave it only to an independent 
committee which may have two representatives of Government and tw^o 
representatives of this Assembly to consider the appropriateness of keeping 
those people in jail any longer. 

Now I come to the third point. My friend the Honourable the Home 
Member said that under the law as it stands there are no exiles. True the 
law does not recognise any exiles in this country except those transported 
for life, hut there are methods and methods of making people exiles. 
For example, if you refuse a passport to a man ’who is in Switzerland or 
who is -in Turkey or , who '..is in- America oy who is in Germany, 
yon practically convert'' ■ hiih'''1nto ah. exile without passing' ther 
sentence of transportation on Mm/,,.'! think there will be some sense- 
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in allowing these people to come here and afterwards putting them on their 
trial. But when you make it absolutely impossible for them to come by 
refusing them, passports and then get up and say there are no political 
'exiles so far as the Jaw of India is concerned, then I think you are not 
putting the situation fairly. 

Now in my case I would point out that I was not expelled by this 
-Government, but when my passport was refused and I could not come 
back to India, I had to go into exile. I met two young men in Constanti- 
nople, two Muhammadan boys, not more than 20 or 21 years of age, who 
went out of this country in the time of the Hijrat movement. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Boys of 50 did you say? 

Laia Lajpat Eai: Boys of 20 or 21, I call them boys because they w'ere 
•SO young. I met them in Constantinople and they complained to me that 
they were in very great distress in that country because they could not find 
any employment and had no means of livelihood. I advised them to apply 
for passports. They applied to the Consul General there but the passports 
were not granted. 1 asked one of them to give me his application and I 
•submitted it to the Labour Secretary of State. From that time, about a 
year ago, nothing has been beard by that man or by me about his case. 

Mr. President: Order, order, I hope the Honourable Member will now 
bring his remarks to a close. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: ISIay I ask the Honourable 
Member one question ? If he will bring that case to my notice I will have 
it inquired into. 

L^rla Lajpat Rai: Thank you. I was just giving that as an i]U.istration. 
I wall not take long. There are other cases also but I wdll not now refer to 
tliem. There are Indians in Japan, in Germany, in America and in other 
■countries who are in very great distress. Of course, there may be some 
whom the Government do not want here, others perhaps less offensive, 
others not offensive at all. If they ask for passports it is only fair that 
passports should be given to them, even on the understanding that Govern- 
ment do not give them any guarantee that they will not be |)rosecuted. I 
submit, Sir, that sometimes yoxirig men are carried aw^ay by a sense of duty, 
■or by an exaggerated sense of the righteousness of their cause, and they 
■do things of which they afteiwards repent. They ought to be given a 
■chance of restarting life and making their existence as passable as they 
can. Tbeir relatives here are w^anting them and are suffering from their 
absence, and they themselves, are suffering. Some are prepared to take the 
}isk of trial. Why not give them the chance of coming here and having their 
fai,o decided by the courts? Perhaps Government may decide not to 
prosecute them as they did not in the e^se in Bengal, of a Bengali who 
rciturned recently from Germany. At any rate these exiles should be 
treated much more leniently in*’ the matter of passports than they are 
now. 1 have mucdi more to say, Sir, but as my time is up I will not 
-detain the House any longer. 

Sir Willoughby Oarey (Bengal: EuropeaiO: Sir, may I be allowed to 
make a few remarks regarding the incident which occurred during my un- 
avoidable absence this morning. I, had not the privilege of hearing 'what 
my Honourable friend said, but from what I have been told it would apnear 
that he has been giving what I may perhaps call rather too much attention 
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to half statements which have been given currency to in the press, at least 
in some sections of the press. Except for the fact that it has been sought tO' 
make these half statements the basis for a propaganda I should not have 
thought it necessai’y now, as I have not up to the present, to make any re- 
marks about them, because anybody who has known for the past five years 
my political work would not accuse me of either the attitude or the actions 
sought to be attributed to me by these remarks. I do not think that those 
Members of this House who know me either wnuld seek to do so. 

Well, Sir, I have only to say that our cold weather visitors have un- 
doubtedly suffered under a misunderstanding of what . has passed, owing 
possibly to a lack of knowledge of the situation and conditions in Caleuttai 
In fact the whole incident is the outconie of misunderstanding on their 
part and possibly of misrepresentation on the part of others. As regards- 
the specia! instance which has been made much of with regard to the meet- 
ing which I did not attend, I stated quite freely in advance that only under 
certain conditions would I attend, or should I attend, and those conditions 
could not be fulfilled, and that was my only reason for not going. I beg ‘ 
to tliank you for this opportunitj?”. 

Mr. M. V. Abhyankar (Nagpur Division : Non-Muliammadan) : Sir, it is 
with the utmost regret that I stand to support this Resolution; (‘M Voice: 
** Regret.'’) yes, Sir, regret, because it seems we have not yet passed the- 
stage when our only remedy for our grievances is to ]>ass such Resolutions 
which will be thrown into the* waste-paper baskets by the Government. It 
is time that instead of passing such Resolutions we sliould be able to em- 
bark on a programme of resistance and say to the Government This or- 
that, choose what you would like ! " The Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber, Sir, referred to peace and order. The Honourable tlie Home Member 
said that all these people were sent to jail to maintain peace, to maintain 
order, to protect the lives of citizens. What kind of peace was it that he 
wanted to maintain? 


Mr. T. C. Gcswami: The peace of the grave! 

Mr. M. Y. Abhyankar: The peace that has ended all peace in this 
country. Is it that peace? Is it the peace of the graveyard that he wants 
in this country; and if he wants that peace I must tell him tlie time is-, 
coming wlion it shall not be so. He wants to maintain order. What is- 
that (»rder? Order which is the embodiment of all disorder? Order means- 
your orders, that we should subject ourselves to your tyranny, tlfat we 
should obev your commands, that we should throw away our freedom at 
your feet, tliat we should allow you to be masters in this land and ourselves 
slaves here in our own homes. That is the order you want to maintain:, 
and it is to maintain that order that you are sending our people to jail. 
Well, let rne tell the Honoui\able the Home Alemher that it is time "that 
that kind of order shall not be maintained in this country. Howsoever he 
and his mightv Government may try to maintain it. I am not appealing 
to his sense of justice because I know he has none; I am not appealing to 
his sense of fair play because I am positive he has not an atom of it. I’ 
am not annealing to his Britishness, if T may say so, because I know it is 
not un-British, the way they are behaving towards us. Do you not know 
that tliev have been behaving like .this with us for the last one hundred and 
fiftv -^^ears, and that it is too late iii the day for you to say that it is un- 
British? It is not un-British; it ; is fully British.. Might is right That- 
is the principle with which the world was bom and that is the principle with 
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wliicli the world will end. Justice. Fairplay. This is all idle talk; these 
are all shibboleths; these are all frauds, the use of these words, I mean. 
Then. Sir, it has been said in opposition to this Eesolutioii by the Honour- 
able the Home Member that people who used -violence, it is they that this 
Eesolution in the second part of it sought to release. But who began 
violence in this country? The people or the Government? You began vio- 
lence in this country, and it does not lie in 3’Oiir mouth to-day to sa,y 
that you will not have violence. Why did you not have representative Gov- 
ernment in this country? You are carrying on the Government of this 
■country from minute to minute by pure violence, is it not? By your 
military and your police ; or are you carrying it on, by the good grace of the 
people and by the wishes of the people? I want your answer. You are a 
■member of an irresponsible executive that is executing us every day .... 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon: May I rise to a point of order? Ought not 
■the Honourable Member to address these moderate remarks to the Chair 
.and not directly to the Member? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member’s point has some force, and I 
hope the Honourable Member from Nagpur will bear it in mind. 

Mr, M. V, Abhyankar: I will, Sir, and I am glad the Honourable and 
•gallant Member has come to the rescue of the Home Member. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Not at all : I thoroughly enjoy 
■it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. M. Y. Abhyankar; There; he has given the gallant Member the slip; 
It is not good to protect one who does not want protection. Who has begun 
that violence? You began the violence. Give up your violence. It is the 
Government of this country which ought to give up violence. It is they who 
have begun it and it is time they should stop it. 

The Honourable the Home Member sa‘d that even in free countries an 
-offence against the State was considered a very great crime but that people 
in this country ermsidered it a very light thing : and I would say very rightly 
so. Nobody has the right in a free country to commit an offence against 
the State because there by getting a niajoi’ity of the people on his, side 
'One gets what he wants and may do what he likes. It is not so here. We 
may have the whole iiation on our side and yet w’e cannot get what want. 
Well, that is the difference; and that is wdiy an offence against the State 
ought, to be considered in this country and is in fact considered a lighter 
thing than it wnuld be in a free country . 

Tlie Honourable the Home Meniber said that the law’ did not recognise 
distinction bt^iweon political crime and non-political crime. Does he not 
•knrav that a great English lawyer has said that tlm la-w was an ass? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; I am glad to have the Honour- 
.able '^rember's eonfinnation. 

Mr. M, ¥. Abhyankar: And it is the greatest ass, let me tell him. And 
what is ]{iw after all? La^v is a creature of justice (Hear, hear); law has to 
justice; it has to subserve justice.. It is justice that ought to predo- 
minate. Jutw’s can be made and , unmade, but Justice remains the same, 
you must rerae?nber tliat. 

Tlien, Sir, the Honourable the, Home Member \n one breath said that 
the ia^v did not recognise distinction between political and non-political 
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he himself recognised that distinction when he 
.asked whether the Moplas 'were guided by political motives. He w^as blow- 
ing hot and cold in the same breath. If the law does not recognise it, you 
recognise it at least, and this is what the Eesoiution wants. 

Then, Sir, I should like to tell the Honourable the Home Member that 
I do not want him to indulge in the luxury as he called it, of an amnesty. 
\¥hat grounds were there, he asked, for the exercise of amnesty. Weil, 
let me tell the Honourable the Home Member, through you, Sir, that what- 
ever our grounds for the exercise of amnesty they are far more real and 
stronger than his grounds for this bad Government, for this barbarous Gov- 

■ ernment. Our grounds for asking for an amnesty are your barbarous Gov- 
ernment, your military Government, your uncivilised Government. Those 
.rare the grounds for granting an amnesty. No new grounds need be given. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable the Home Member said that by letting out 
the political prisoners he did not want any more lives of men to be wasted, 
Thereby meaning the lives of the police and the C. I. D. Yes, you do 
not want to waste their lives. I know their lives are very pre- 
vious to you, because you can have those people at your command 
to pitch them against us and you use them to waste our lives. 
But on our side let me tell you that we do not ’svant you to waste 
mur lives also. So many noble souls are rotting in the jails. It 
■is all very well for us to be here and to talk. They did not talk, 
'they acted, they have suffered and they are suffering. Let me tell those in 
this House,, i mean those who call themselves Liberals or Moderates, 
'Sycophants or others, let me tell them that they owe their position to-day to 
tiie man who is in jail. If they are given higher posts, if they are given 
jobs, it is due to the agitation of that man. Government have thrown cer- 
tain crumbs to them so that they may act as a palliative and divert the 
nation from the main agitation. If an Indian is appointed a High Court 
•Judge or if he is appointed an Executive Councillor, it is because of the man 
vrho threw the bomb in the streets of Calcutta. (Laughter.) I do think so, 
'it is no good the Government Members laughing. It is because that man 
threw the bomb that Government wanted to use palliatives. I want the Gov- 

■ eminent to use curatives and remove the cause if they want to stamp out 
the disease. We do not want violence, let me tell the Government quite 
frankly. Let me assure the Government at least on behalf of myself that 

' I am the most peace-loving man. (Laughter.) They will find me as docile 

' as a lamb (Laughter), unless they commit treason against the laws of 

: ^God when the Almighty, to Whom nothing is impossible, will make a lion 

; «out of a sheep. They must not forget that. I want them to take this 

: Eesoiution as a warning. A warning for what? It is a 'warning to them to 

f mend their ways. If they will mend them in time there will be true friend- 

j ship between us very soon. I hope so. In the end I ‘will say only one 

thing, and through you, Sir, I 'will tell the Honourable the Home Member 
'One thing. Eemember, there is the beast, there is the man and there is 
the God in every human being. If you act beastly with us, the beast in 
I us will jump out; if you act manly witli us, the man in us will ex)me out 

! -and meet you, and if you act godly with us, the God within us will respond 

I and merge- in the God in you because there cannot be more than one God. 

'(Applause.) 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, after the eloquent speech of the Honourable 
Member who spoke last I want, to get back to the humdrum of the debate 
^ :^and confine myself more to the storms of the Eesoiution and the amendment 
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wMcli are before the House. Sir, so Jar as clause (a) of. the fiesolutioB 
is concerned, the Honourable the Home Member speaking on behalf of ' 
the Government said that it can only be dealt with on the ground of a . 
general amnesty. 

The other ground which, of course, he naturally did not like to mention > 
but which is present at any rate in my mind is— and I hope he will agree- 
with me — mercy. I am not going to stand on the floor of this House and 
preach to the Honourable the Home Member to do his duty on the plea of 
mercy. It is the prerogative of the Government, as he very rightly des- 
cribed if, and with that prerogative is imposed a duty and an obligation 
upon the Government, which is equally sacred, that if they find a case ■ 
or cases where clemency or mercy should be exercised, it should come 
spontaneously from them. I am not going to encroach upon the function of 
the Government which is expressly provided for in the Criminal Procedure 
Code. Dealing with the ground of a general amnesty, I do not know- when 
the Honourable klember will decide that the time has come for a general, 
amnesty. He gave us no indication whatsoever. But reading the signs- 
and having listened to sotne of his answ^ers. to questions during the last 
few days, and also the recent eloquent speech of the Governor General to 
which lie referred, it seems to me that the time for a general amnesty 
will only come when Pandit klotilal Nehru wdil go to the Viceregal Lodge. 
(Laughter.) If the Honourable the Home Member is going to wait for 
that, lie is w’elcome to w^ait. I cannot induce him nor can I take him to- 
Viceregal Lodge, although I am willing to go and have been there and Sir, 
you have been there recently more often than I. (Laughter.) If that is 

the only term, then I say I cannot comply with it. I cannot possibly 

stand in tins House and comply with the one and only clear and precise ■ 
condition wiiich has been laid clown so often, so repeatedly, so determinedly 
and so affirmatively, I cannot comply witli it. beyond saying that the 
country has given suffiicient proofs to expect the next move from the- 
Government. 

Then, with regard to part (!>) it asks, that tlie cases of other political 

prisoners wiio are convicted should be revised by a committee. Well, 

Sir, it seems to me from a practical point of view^ it is perfectly futile. 
W’hat will this committee do? Is this committee going to allow furtlier 
evidence to be cal]i‘d, fresh evidence to be called? Here you have cases 
that haw been tried by competent tribunals and timy have been convicted. 
The materials are there. They can neither be reduced nor increased, and' 
what is the good of liaving this futile committee which will revise these 
cases? Therefore, it seems to me and I say to the House, that it is pe.r- 
fectly futile to pass this part of the Eesoliition. I am therefore inclined to ■ 
give my whole-hearted support to the amendment of my Honourable 
friend from Bengal, ^Ir. Goswnmi, and his amendment is the amendment 
upon whieli I wisli to talce my stand. 

Dealing with fliat amendment, let us consider it carefully and I ask 
the Honourable the Home l^Jember to tell me at least in his final reply 
whether our case does not require most careful consideration and wliether • 
that amendment is not a reasonable one. Sir, the first portion of that 
amendment is this, forthwith to secure the immediate release of all political' 
prisoners dth.ainecl without trial. My Honourable friend, Colonel Cra.wJord' 
said tliat nothing new was said, no further amiment w-as a«Jvanced to-day. 
But, Sir, the Government arrested these men I believe as long ago as Nov- 
ember, 1924, and W'e are to-day in January, 1926, and I want to know imm- 
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Goveniiment liow long they are still going to keep them in prison without 
bringing them to trial. An indication was given by Colonel Crawford- — do 
not know whether the Honourable the Home Member endorses those reasons 
but I do not gather that from the speech of the Honourable the Home 
Member. The indication was this, that “ If w’e bring evidence now, there 
are conspiracies which will come to know and they are not yet broken and 
until we break those organisations completely we are not going to bring' 
these people to trial and therefore they must rot in jail Sir, I think 
there is some limitation to this plea. This is the ground which, w^as given 
to us more than a year ago. This is the reason which was urged throughout 
last year and this isi the same reason given to us here in this House now 
why they cannot do it. I ask the Honourable the Home Member, is this- 
fair and just to these men who have been locked up without trial for more 
than a. year? Therefore, I hope that this House will, I cannot say un- 
animously because Honourable Members are looking at me doubting me 
on the other side,— but I hope this House will carry that part of the 
amendment by an overw'helming majority and I appeal to my Europeari^ 
friends tljat it is time for them now to come forward and say that these 
men should no longer rot in jail without trial. 

The next part of the amendment is this : to take steps to remove all 
difiicuities in tlie way of the return to India of all Indian exiles in foreign- 
cGuntrie.- who may have been suspected of being concerned in any revolu- 
tionary or other activities regarded by Covernment as prejudicial to the 
interests (.if India. I listened to the speech of the Honourable the Home 
Member on this point with very great attention and very great interest. 
He made it clear that Government wdll put no obstacles in tlie way of 
these exiles if they wish to return to India. At tlie same time lie very 
frankly said that tliat will not give them any immunity from taking the 
consequences of the law in this country, if they had broken any law. I 
can quite understand if tlie Honourable Member said tlhs^ — tliat there are 
certain men wlio are exiles, whom, if tliey come liere, we are going to ■ 
prosecute or against whom we shall take such steps as tlie law^ permits 
us to take and there arc certain other men who tv ill not be proceeded against 
if tliey ctune to India. Now, what is the good of saying this— that we will 
put no (liiheulties in tlie way of these men if they come back? Yon know 
perfeetlt' well that almost ev^ry one of them without exception eraild bo* 
brought under some law or other and convicted of some ofi'ence or other. 

T want to test the hona fides of the proposal which you are making. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; Is tlie Honourable Member 
entitled to challenge the hcma fides of my proposal? 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah: I do not mean that the Honourable IM ember is not 
honest in what he says. What does it amount to when you say that the 
Government are not going to put any obstacles in the way of these exiles ? 
I venture to say that almost every one of them could be prosecuted 
under some section or other and convicted. Perhaps I used a wrong ex- 
pression when I used the phrase I* bona fides I did not mean to attri- 
bute anything. . I want to give the House my own personal Imowlodge of' 
some of these exiles. T happened to be in Berlin and I met several o-f 
them deliberately and I had long discussions with them. You know as 
well as we do that ev-ery one of them was helping Germany in tlie war. 
It is a fact. Now what is the position? Each one of them 
came to see- me individually. It was not a nreeonceived idea; 
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at all. In tlie course of conversatioii I asked every one of them 
what they thought now, and I got an answer from every one of them that 
they had made the greatest blunder of their lives. No, Sir, I was not in 
authority. I was satisfied that they were stating to me ^ their real 
convictions. They said, “We have learned that by associating our- 
selves with any foreign Government or any foreign power we are not 
likely to get freedom for India They are living there now and they 
would like to come back to India. And let me tell you that spealdng on 
behalf of these 10 or 12 men I say they are willing to give you an iinder- 
taldng and make a solemn declaration that they will never associate them- 
selves with any foreign Government or any foreign people in future in 
order to work for the good of India as they have now been convinced that 
those methods will not help the cause of the freedom of India. They are 
willing to give you a declaration, and an undertaking, and I was satisfied per- 
sonally that they honestly believe that they have made a great mistake. 
It is not, Sir, that they are starving. They are not starving. Many of 
them are getting on fairly well in their various vocations. They do not 
therefore want to come here because they cannot get on or earn their liveli- 
hood there. They naturally want to come back to their own country and 
they are willing further to give you an undertaking that they will not 
engage themselves in any political propaganda in India which is uncon- 
stitutional or violent or non-peaceful. Now, I ask *the Honourable the 
Home Member, does he want any more conditions? If not, then what is 
the good of saying I will put no difficulties in your way when they 
know perfectly well that as soon as they land here you will prosecute them, 
and you say so. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am sorry to interrupt the 
Honourable Member, but to shorten the debate, I must point out that 
■ several men liave returned and I have not prosecuted them. 

Mr, M. A, Jinnah: I welcome the news. That is exactly what I have 
'been urging upon the Honourable the Home Member. And if I might 
resfiectfully put the suggestions before the Honourable the Home Member, 
he should entertain the applications of these men as he thinks proper and let 
such of them return. I have got my eye also on elapan as much as the 
' Honourable klember has. I appreciate that, but let the applications be 
wek*omed by von and when you find that you have got a man with whom 
you are satisfied give him a chance and start and give him the safety in 
this country which is after all his mother country, to which he longs to 
come back. 

N{nv, the next point I have to deal with is to bring to trial under the 
ordinary law of the land such persons against wliom Government think 
that they have sulfieiont evidence to go to court. Sir, this amendment 
craning from my friend Mr. Goswami gives me special pleasure — I mean 
this part of it. I congratulate him and I want to make it quite clear that 
the iinplicaiion of this part of the amendment is this, that we do not wish 
that any crime or any offence should go unpunished, even a political offence, 
uliicdi tlie Honourable Member sitting there on behalf of the Government 
calls graver than atiy other offence, while the Honourable Member on this 
side would consider tiuit other offences are graver than political offences. 
I am not going io dispute one or the other, nor do I wish to decide the 
point liere. I would for the present rest content with saying that an offence 
is an offence in the eye of the law. And certainly even my friend, Lala 
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Lajpat Eai, made it clear that he, speaking on behalf of the very large 

.section that lie represents here, says “We condemn violence; we have 

■.condemned violence; and in spite of that, crimes have been committed ’y 
.and there may be certain revolutionary organizations in the country, and 
they require to be dealt with. Has anyone on this side of the House or 

■ on my side ever suggested that these revolutionary movements should not 
be put down ? Has anyope suggested that those people who have committed 

■ offences against the State should not be tried and convicted? At least 
I have not. I never have and I repeat here again no offence against the 
: State can be condoned; it must be vigorously prosecuted, and the men 

must be prosecuted; but for Gods sake send them up for trial, and do not 
let them rot in jail without trial, as you have done in the case of some 140 
-men, the figures given by the Honourable the Home Member, for more 

than a year and a quarter now; and we ask you therefore to bring them 

■to trial and get them convicted; if you can, and the sooner you adopt this 
policy the more readily you will get support and response not only from 
the Members of this House but from the countiy at large. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal : European) : Sir, I do not propose at^ this 
date hour to weary the House by joining in a general discussion on either 

• the Eesolution or the amendment, but I wish to make a reference to what 
fell from my Honourable friend Mr. Goswami this morning in connection 
with the matter in Bengal. I understood his implication to be that the 
Bengal Government took into their confidence the European community 
of Bengal before the promulgation of the Ordinance. I believe the accusation 
was that there is a liaison between Government and the European com- 
munity, and that they form a clique. The Honourable the Home Member 
has clearly stated that such is not a fact and this I most emphatically con- 
'firm. It is easy enough for my young friend, Mr. Goswami, to make wild 

• statements of this nature, but from our point of view they are most harmful, 
•and that is why I wish to draw particular attention to the subject. But 
even for the sake of argument that it were true that the English community 
of Bengal w'-ere eonsultad by the Government, they would unfiinchingly 
have done their duty in supporting Government in any action that they 

• thought imperative to take in the cause of law and order, which as much 

■ concerns the Europeans as it does the Indian community. In my humble 
opinion we all of us in this Hotise desire to see law and order maintained 

■ and I am nroud to think that we will always give our full support to Gov- 
' eminent in this. We do not like to see men detained in prison without trial 

and I am at one with my Honourable friend, hlr. Jinnah, in his appeal to 
the Government that if it is possible to bring those men to trial, they will 

■ do so. I regret, and I believe my group will be unable to support him 
in his requv^st that we should vote with his side of the House in favour of 
the amendment, but I do again wish to express the view that we are all in 

'favour of clemency if it is possible to exercise the same. I would like to 

• say to the House that in our Home Member we have a man of tender heart, 
and if he can do anything to carry out any part of the amendment, I am 

';sure he will gladly , do so. 

An Honaurahle ilfcmber : I move that the question may now be put. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, the House is evMently 
ytired of the debate and the hour is late, I will therefore not trouble the 
House with any long observations, but there are one or two matters which 
? must notice. I heard my Honourable friend BIr. Jinnah’s speech with the 
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greatest interest, as I ahvays do. He appeals to me not only by bis matter j- . 
but by his manner. He states his case clearly, impartially, and is generally 
therefore all the more difficult to meet because as this House is well aware, 
cases lose nothing by being stated moderately and impartially. He made - 
an appeal to me to consider the amendment, which, though it emanates from 
another Party, and is possibly moved with another motive, he apparently 
is going to support. I trust he will not do so at any rate in its entirety. 
The first proposition that I have to deal wdth is that it was alleged that as ■ 

I have said these repressive measures taken in Bengal had been effective, 
the time had come for their discontinuance. Sir, I admit and I still maintain 
that these measures have been effective in a remarkable degree, but it could 
not have been expected that they would be entirely successful in a year. 
Those who follow the papers and have some regard for the evidence of 
courts cannot be unaware tliat within the last fortnight or three weeks a ■ 
court has come to a finding on two very important cases, of which as they 
are going on appeal I will say nothing beyond the fact that they do prove - 
that that court at any rate was convinced of the existence of the usual bomb ' 
factory, the usual arm business that we have heard so much of. Therefore- 
it is not correct to say that the measure has been entirely effective. But 
I do maintain that, had we not taken these measures, we should not have 
been able on those two occasions to have brought these unfortunate men- 
to trial. We have restored that element of confidence which is essential' 
m all law-abiding countries, that the law again can protect men from lawless 
attacks. We have restored that. I myself have been in Bengal, , 
in Calcutta for a good portion of this cold weather and I have had opportuni- 
ties of feeling tlie very different atmosphere that has arisen there. I hope- 
that atmosnhere will continue to improve. When it does, no one will be 
more willing than I am to deal with this question in the way which would 
m,eet with the full approval of my Honourable friend. But it must not be* 
thought that even now we maintain an iron attitude. ¥/e do not. It is* 
our object and our considered policy, %vhieh was settled and agreed on with 
the Government of Bengal, that, wherever it is possible to mitigate of 
remove all restriction, it should be done, and the proof of our real intentions 
is the fact that a large number of these men are not in jail. We hope to 
be able to liavo an amnesty not in the sense that all will ever be 
released at one time, but we db hope, as things improve, that the restrictions 
may be either entirely removed, or that they may grow less and less as . 
time goes on. That is the first point T have to make on that. 

On the second point T have been perfectly frank with the House- and" 
so has iny Honourable friend been with me; but I do not quite appreciate 
the point. However, T understand him to say You will not grant these * 
people passports or you prevent them from getting passports.** 

Mr. M. A. Jinnali: Sir, I never said that the Government prevent 
them from getting passports. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddfman: The point was that we do'-- 
not wyint io put obstructions in the way of their return. What w^e are asked ' 
for ]}as not merely been assistance in the wav of passports: it has really 
been for a certificate of indemnity. My Honourable friend with his ■ 
usual fairness recognises that there are men and he named one — T coifid ' 
nam"' anotber-^wiiom. if he came to India*. I have no hesitation in* 
saying I w^ouJd put on his trial for his life at once. There are other men ^ 
he referred to who in areater or less degree have linked themselves with? 
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the enemy during the War and who, as he now tells us from his personal 
^experience, are sorry they backed a losing horse. They may be sorry. I 
. am ready to give the utmost importance to his opinion that they are 
: reaily reformed characters. The House cannot lay down nor can T lay 
. down any general rule as to the way individual cases caii be treated. 
Neither can I in this House stand up and say '' So and so can' come tc 

.India without fear of being prosecuted/’ But I do say that any case 

■ which is brought to my notice will receive careful attention. The past 
•record of the man will be looked up, how far he is really dangerous will 

;be considered and how far we have reason to believe that he has been 

the victim of circumstances. That I think is a very fair reply to my 
Honourable friend and I hope he will take it. The only other point is 
that he does support the position that offences against the State must- 
"be treated in the same way as other offences. He recognises as a lawyer 
must do and as I do that an offence is an offence. That of course is not 
the position that has been taken in other quarters of the House, and there- 
fore on this head at any rate he has every reason to vote with me. 

It has been maintained in other quarters that State offences are some- 
thing trivial and indeed one gentleman, who is not here, was good enough 
to address some of his remarks very directly to me, went so far as to 

'.say that I was calling out the beast and not the God in man by my 

attitude towards these offences. Sir, I desire always to appeal to the 
•God and not to the beast; and I now desire very much to raise a dem 
-■ex machina who will persuade the House to vote against this amendment. 

Mr, President: The original question was : ‘ 

That the .following Eesolution be adopted, namely: 

‘ Tins Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be pleased : 

(a) to order the unconditional release of all such convicted or under-trial political 
prisoners in Indian jails as have not been held guilty or charged with any 

act of violence and all political detenus whose trial in a court of law is 

not contemplated ; 

(h) to order the release of all other political prisoners convicted or under tidal , 
provided that a committee consisting of two members elected by the Legis- 
lative Assembly and two members nominated by the Government, recominend 
their release ; and 

(v) to allow the return to their homes of all Indian exiles in foreign countries 
who are supposed to have been concerned in revolutionary movements in 
order to secure freedom for India on sucli reasonable and honourable terms 
as the Government may think fit to impose.’ ” 

Since which the following amendment has been moved : 

“ That for the original Resolution the following be sail>stituted, namely : 

‘ That this Assem))ly recommends to the Governor General in CounciT tljat he be 
gDleased : 

(a) fortlnvitb to secure the immediate release of all political prisoners detained 
wdthout trial ; 

(/;) to take steps to remove all difficulties in the wniy of the reiurn to India of 
all Indian exiles in foreign countries who may be or may have been 
suspected of being concerned in any revolutionary or of her activities 
regarded by Government as prejudicial to the interests of India ; 

(cj to bring to trial under tile ordinary law of the land such persons against 
whom Goveimment think that they have sufficient evidence to go to Coiirt.’ 

The question J have to. put Is that the original Resolution be adopted. 
The amendment was adopted , by 53 votes against 45. 
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9th Fehruary, 1926, 

EESOLUTION THE BUBMA EXPULSION OE OFFENDERS 

ACT, 1925. 

Mr, Amar Natii Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural):. 
Sir, the Resolution which I beg to move for the acceptance of this House* 
runs as follows: 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the ■ 
Government do immediately move the Secretary of State to disallow ^ the Burma. 
Expulsion of Offenders Act, 1925, or, in the alternative,^ to take immediate steps to « 
introduce a Bill in the Indian Legislature to repeal the said Act.*’ 

'This Act which was passed on the 28th September, 1925, by the Burma 
Legislative Council and has received the assent of the Governor General:’ 
in Council has been aptly described is the Black Act, a thing which has- 
come more in evidence in these days than heretofore. A cursory glance 
at the few sections of the enactment will convince every one that the- 
description of Black Act is not only appropriate but very mild. The- 

Preamble of the Act begins with the usual words Whereas it is expe- 
dient '' without mentioning how and why it is expedient except the very 
meagre Statement of Objects and Reasons to the effect that the Crime 
Enquiry Committee of 1928 recommended a measure like* this and that 
Burma should not be allowed to remain the happy hunting ground of “ 
criminals from all parts of the British Empire, If the Honourable the Homer 
Member of the Burma Government has not thought fit to state more 
than what is in the Statement of Objects and Reasons we have nothing;- 
to complain of, for we, unfortunate Indians, know to our cost that, 
expediency in the bureaucratic dictionary means that which prolongs 
the life of foreigia domination and foreign exploitation. If I am correct:, 
in my meaning then certainly it is expedient, as the enactment will, 
perpetuate Bumia’s subjection to foreign domination by creating bad 
blood between the Indians and Burmans, and leave the doors of foreign, 
exploitation mde open. 

The Bill provides that persons convicted of most trivial offences may- 
be deported from the country provided they are non-Burmans. Con-- 
sequently there has been a good deal of bitter feeling against the Act 
throughout the lengtii and breadth of the country. The definition of the 
word non-Burman '' speaks of domieile, but the Act does not provide 
how to acquire a domicile in Burma. As the definition stands, the word' 

non-Borman '' applies to Indians even if they have resided in the country 
for generations and have occasionally come to India, as a sort of pilgrimage, 
to the land of their ancestors. The ** Soorties as people who emigrated 
from Surat are called in Burma, is an instance in point. As for'other 
people who come within the purview of the definition of the woiai non- 
Bormans 'h there is a vast body of Indian clerks who were brought by 
the Govennnent themselves to Burma and the Indian merchant and Indian' 
labourer who went there at the instance of the Government and who- 
helped them a good deal in the growth and making of modern Burma. 

Sir, it is said that the object of the Bill is to prevent crimes. If it 
is really so, what justification is there for, applying the Act to non-Burmans- 
only? I would request this House to keep in view the meaning of the- 
word '' non-Burman which is an euphemistic expression for Indian 'h 
I ask the Government, do the General Administration Reports of the^ 
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Province prove tliat the only criminal in^the country is of Indian origin,, 
or at least a majority of them? Their own police and jail reports will 
belie such hypothesis. , 

Then, again, it may be said that Burma is the home of the Burmans 

and they can not be deported. May I inquire, have not many of the 
Indians, who may be dealt with under the Act, made Burma their home 
and have as much stake in the country as any Burman? If you but tell 
us frankly that we Indians are not wanted there, that Indian labour is * 
a menace to th.'s progress of the country, I would ask you to consider- 
the case of settle ;s from Ghittagong and Noakhali in Akyab who. carry on 
agricultural pursuits, and have contributed greatly in making Burma a. 
vast rice-producing country. Then, there are the traders from various • 
parts of India, on whom the Act will have a disastrous effect even if they 
are not expelled. A man has simply to trump up a false case against 
his rival in business and he will be a ruined man in no time. For as soon 
as a criminal case is instituted, although it may eventually end in his - 
acqxiittal or non-expulsion, his creditors will at once swarm round him 
to get back their money, fearing that he might be expelled just as it 
happens in the case of a bank which must fail because the- 
depositors have all made a rush to withdraw their deposits on 
rumour (no matter however baseless) of the Bank’s impending ' 
failure. When I say this, I am not drawing from imagination 
but speaking from experience of what actually happened in the 
case of the Central Bank. The same thing can happen to any 
Indian merchant in Burma. As far as eases of this kind are concerned, 
the question is, what would 1)e the consequence to the persons who are 
likely to be the victims of such prosecutions? Sir, real statesmanship- 
lies in preventing such a catastrophe to a man, be he a Burman or a 
non-Burman. The Act affects the Indian community in Burma but will 
react upon the Burmans by retarding the political progress of the country 
which is dependent upon the co-operation of the Indian communities. The ■ 
Act presumes that Burma without Indians would be a very peaceful 
country without any criminals, and, if you examine the Act, you will 
find that most of the sections of the Indian Penal Code have been incor- 
porated either in Schedule I or Schedule IT of the Act together with the 
Security sections of the Criminal Procedure Code, which will enable the ■ 
Government to expel Indians from Burma. The Act has rightly given 
the Indian community cause to think that it denounces the Indian com- 
munity, that it is the only community which contains criminals and that 
if it had not been for the criminals of India, Burma would have been 
without criminals. Sir, I say it is an aspersion on Indian civilisation 
and culture. The Act is bound to give Indians the idea that wherever 
they have gone either to conquer or to subjugate any country or to bring 
any country under settlement for the British Empire, after a time there 
the fate of the Indians becomes more and more intolerable under the ■ 
British, Tag. This has happened in South Africa, this has happened in 
iKenya, and it is also going to happen in Burma. {An Ho^iourable Memhcf: 
'‘Why?’’) If the Government of India can assent to an Act like this 
within the Indian Empire all their lip sympathy for Indians in the Colonies 
appear to be nothing else than sheer hypocrisy. Burma is a part and 
parcel of the British Indian Empire. Why should a provincial 
Government be allowed to enact, a law which empowers them to deport 
people of other provinces. HonoumhU Member*^ What about the 

goo 7 %das? ”) So long as Burma ebtitiiiues to belong to the British Indian 
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Empire slionld it, be allowed to legislate against the people who form 
part and parcel of the same empire? 

Sir, I believe that the law has been enacted for purposes which indicate 
political cunning and not political wisdom. For sometime past, the Indians 
in Burma have been an eyesore to the Government for various reasons 
.and feelings of jealousy and hatred have been attempted to be roused 
.between Indians and Burman-s in Burma by various means, and the cry 
has been raised Burma for the Burmans It is said that the Govern- 
ment of India treat Burma as the Cindrella province of the British Indian 
Empire. If the Burmans really feel like that, how much more cause 
have the Indians in Burma to feel like that at the treatment that is 
being meted out to them in the Province? The present policy of the 
Burma Government is to exclude Indians from all services even at the 
sacrifice of public interests to gratify its dislike of Indians. I do not 
much care for the services, but what I want to assert is the right of the 
Indians to live in the province on a footing of complete equality without 
restrictions and the badge of inferiority. Will the Government of India 
set their seal of approval to this reprehensible legislation and thus lay 
itself open to the charge of w'ant of political sagacity and statesmanship? 
Considering that the Government of India have been exerting every effort 
in their power to obtain fair and equitable treatment for Indians in the 
Colonies and the Dominions, I hope the Government of India will try 
to prevent this colossal impudence of the Government of Burma. If the 
Government of Burma wants to expel the Indians from Burma let it 
clearly lay down its policy, instead of resorting to such camoufiage and 
underhand dealings. We shall then know' where we are. I assert that 
the Government of India are bound to safeguard the interests of all 
communities and to preserve their rights in the province of Burma and 
to give them a com|)letc security on a footing of complete equality, in 
the same manner and to the same extent as Indians residing in the 
provinces of Bengal, Madras or Bombay or any other province in .British 
India. The attempt to find an analogy to this extraordinary piece of 
legislation in the Bengal Goonda Act will not bear a moment’s scrutiny, 
for that Act does not make any discrimination about race or colour and 
is directed against the activities of a certain class of crimini'ils whose 
ways and habits make them a danger and a standing menace to civilised 
society. But, Sir, the non-Burman Offenders Expulsion Act brings all 
Indians within its clutches and places them in constant terror of penal 
law and of expulsion, so much so that Indians feel that life is unbearable 
and not worth living in Burma. If you look at the two Scdiedules of 
the Act, for wliieh a non-Burman can be expelled from Burma for offences 
mentioned therein, you will find that very few^ sections of the Indian 
Penal Code have been left out. Then again, as you all know, false cases 
arc not rare and can be got up easily by the Executive with the help of 
m\ unst‘.ru|nilous police and may lead to conviction. From iny own 
c:xp<.al(-nce of nearly a quarter of a century at the Bar, I have come across 
several eases in wliich innocent persons have been convicted. The Act 
]dae(’s powTU’s in the hands of the Executive to such an extent that it 
kill all political life in Burma, for it is a matter of common knowledge 
iliat public men are liable to, be hauled up before courts of law in this 
country under various provisions of the criminal Iaw% if they happen to 
incur the displeasure of the all powerful executive. The Act places very 
great powanrs in the hands of the magistrates without any right of appeal 
against the orders of expulsion : * , 
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Mr. H. ToaMoson (Home Department^ Nominated Official) : Sir, as 
a point of fact I should like to say that the Act does provide for .... 

Mr. President (to Mr. Amar Nath Dutt): Will the Honourable Mem- 

her resume his seat? 

Mr. E. Toiikinsoil : I only wish to correct a mistake which the Ho.uour- 
able Member has made in stating that the Act does not provide for a 
right of appeal. The Act does provide for a right of appeal. 

Sir Hari Slagh O-our (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Does the Act provide for a right of appeal against an order of 
expulsion? 

Mr. Amar Hath Butt : I was going to say that no right of appeal has 
been given to the people who are convicted under the Act. 

Sir Hari Singh G-our: There is no appeal at all against an order of 
expulsion. 

Mr. Amar Hath Butt: I am going to say that. The Act places great 
powers in the hands of the Magistrates without any right of appeal — I 
'do assert it again — against the orders of expulsion, for the only right of 
■appeal that has be^^n given under sub-section (4) of section 4 is on the. 
question whether the oft'ender is or is not an offender within the meaning 
of the Act. But no appeal lies as to the propriety or otherwise of the order 
fof expulsion. That is m.y point. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: As to the desirability of expulsion. 

Mr. Amar Hath Butt: When a man is convicted, does it require any 
great intelligence to discover Whether he is an offender as defined under 
the Act? For the word offender has been defined as any person 
^.gainst whom any sentence or order of the nature mentioned in the defi- 
nition has been passed, so that when a man is convicted, you have only to 
see whetlier he has been convicted under any of the sections mentioned 
in the Schedule or whether any order has been passed under section 118 
of the Criminal Procedure Code from the records of the case, but the High 
Court has no power under the provisions of this section to examine the 
correctness or otherwise of the sentence or order. Such prov’sion, I am 
bound to say, is not only an insult to the dignity but also an insult to the 
intelligence of the Judges of the High Court, for ycu have to remember a 
Magistrate may pass a very light sentence upon an accused to deprive 
him of the right of appeal. To depr’ve the High Court of the powei.’s of 
supervision ’n matters which involve the expulsion of a man from a 
country, and to place such enormous powers in the hands of magistrates, 
is nothing but a denial of jiisCce, the birth right of every human being, 
so that the executive may maintain theh tvrannical swav over the people 
who have the misfortune to be placed under theh administration. 

Sir, I therefore ask the Governor General in Coimch to take immediate 
steps to request the Secretary of State lor India to disallow the Burma 
Expulsion of Offenders Act, or fo repeal the same bv an Act of the 

Indian Legislature, and I urge this on the sround of our inalienable right 
and privilege to live *in any part of the British Empire, on which our 
dlegiance to the Cronm is hosed, Bln .such ,.,an ;Aet of Provincial Legis- 
in • one part of the British Indian Empire, ' is not only absurd and 
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frauglit with danger hnt is also most- inopportune at the present moment 
when we are trying to secure for His Majesty's British Indian subjects 
the rights of eitizensliip in ftouth Africa. I therefore ask the Ooverr.ojeiit 
to take steps, so that the Act may be disallowed by the 8ecrot>j'irv of 
State for India, or to repeal the same by an Act of Indian I.-egislature as 
indicated in ray Resolutiori and protect the rights of Indians in Burma so 
that i:iev may live th(n*e with all the rights of citizens of a groai erapirr'. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I am somewhat amused and I must ceml'ess some- 
what amazed at the extraordinary statement of law and fact that have 
emanated from ray friend Mr. Naidu (A?i Honourable Member: ‘Miao 
Bahadur ainl the interjection of tlie Honourable Mr. Tonkinson 
taken me completely by surprise. No^v what are the facts rebating to thisi 
Burma Non-Biirmfui Expulsion of Offenders Act. The facts are Mefly 
these., I speak from ofiiciai papers and from a certain amount of local, 
knowledge wliicli I have, derived when I happened to be in Bangoon at 
the tiim* when this Rill was acliially before the Select Committee. This 
Bill is the on I com a of a certain amount of agitation raised in the country 
rgninsi Indians, 'rhe position of Indians in Burma is as follows : Eangoon. 
which is the enpitid of Burma, is a very large city with a population of 
ever 3 1 lakhs; and my Burraan friends who are here will bear me out that 
the majority of them happen to be Indians, while the trade and the banka 
are in the hands of Indians. Now a feeling has been aroused in the minds 
of mv Burmese, friends and others that these Indians are plundering 
Burma, why not expel tliem? I do not for a moment believe that right- 
minded, thoughtful Burmans w'-ould like to expel any Indian, On the 
otlier hand I have the authority of some of the leaders of the new Burma 
Tnovement that they would w*elcome Indians in Burma because without 
thf‘ir co-operation and suf)port the advance »of Burmf.i in the path of poli- 
tical progress is impossible. Nowy Bir, this is the atmosphere of suspicion 
in which this Bill was launched ; and let me remind this House, it has 
received the opposition not merely of Indians but of the representatives of 
the European community resident in Burma. The President of the Burma 
Bhamhor of Cormneree, speaking on behalf of the European, community 
whom he represented in the local Council, pointed out in language clear 
and munislakahle that the one effect of this Bill would be disastrous to 
the solidarity of the, races and the good feeling that has prevailed hitherto 
:n Burma between members of the various races and communities. Let 
me mve to the. Honourable Afemhers his exact words in opposing this 
Bill, as I have said, on behalf of the European mercantile community cf. 
Burma. Sir Adam Eichey said: 

** Sir, I am not a lawyer ihouerk It may be that I am able to distingni^jb the dancers 
lying tlie puivi.sinriH of ibis Bill. One thing I notice, is tbe+ the Bill bn*? nnder- 

gone very coriRiderablo ebanye after its last entry in this House. The wording has been 
altered, elatises have been added and safegnsirds have been in^’rodneed and T neee.nt. 
the assurance of the Honourable the Home Member that it would be ouite ?mnoss»bb‘ 
for anv one indi^adual to do bis ne’gbbnur any barm. 1 really therefor^ Irive an 
open mind a.s to the proviHiorts of this Bill both for and atniinst it. T think if it is 
put on the 8tatuted>ook it will practically be nmised. .Holding that opinkm. what is 
fifc U'^e of pushing Ihis Bill through the House a.ml erf^ating inler*racinl feeling? I 
sav that if tlu^ benefits which would accrue K* the Bill do not nut'weigb the dis- 
adyanfvage.s and dffficnltie.s which will be set up later tbrongli lack of co-operation and 
racial feeling the Bill in my opinion is not worth the candle.” 

And he,. ones on in the same slrain. Now, Sir, a verv casual exammatipn 
cif^ihe^ Bill will conyinee. this. House thaiBir .Adam Eiahey was well justifteJ 
m characterising it as a Bill which has the ultimate result of arousing 
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mter-racial Let me give .to .the Hoiiourable Members briefly thO' 

provisions of the 13111. It is .a very short Bill but it contains witliin its- 
short compass germs of great potentiality and ixiischdei First of all, 
Sir, we have the Preamble, and the Preamble says: 

“ Persons -who are iioii-Burmans axid not domiciled in Burma shalil be subject to tim 
operation of the Bill.’’ 

Now, Sir, the one question I should like to ask, and the one question which 
has never been answered either by the lawyer or non- lawyer 
Members of the Burma Legislative Council is, wbat is the meaning 
of the word domicile My lawyer friends will know that this word 
has been a battle ground in England and in this country for several 
generations and up to date the judges arc not agreed as to when a domicile 
begins and when it ends. Now, Sir, in the Code of Civil Procedure there 
is such a woixl, but it lias not been deflned for the vory simple reason 
that it is undeflnabio. The Select Committee th(anselves confess their 
inability to deflne this word. In clause 2 of their Eeport they say : 

“ We are of opinion that. ‘ domiciled ’ cannot be defined, but that ilio q.ifstion 
whether a man is or is not domiciled in Burma must be left to the Courts to decide on 
the particular facts of each case and on the basis of existing rulings. “ 

This is, therefore , a groat element of uncertainty. It is using in an Act ?)! 
the Legislature a word which is undefined and which the Lt^gislature con- 
fesses is iindefinable.. But that is not all. Plonourabie ^rembers will find 
in the eimglomevation of o-ffenees for which a jierson may be expelled from 
Burma there occur offences which are imiversally regarded as political 
offences, offences like sedition or allied offences. Then, in the second class 
are offences against person and against property. If this Bill were con- 
lined merely to offenck'rs under what is known to the lawyers as offenders 
under Chapters XII and XVII of the Indian Penal Code, I would say with 
Sir Adam Richey that the Bill was either useless or at any rate harmless. 
But I ask my Honourable friends and the protagonists of ila* (lovermneui 
to justify on the floor of this House a measure which is calculated to 
expel political offenders from the province of Burma. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tfinjore cum Triehlnopoiy : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Any offenders. 

Syed Mafid Baksh (Rurdwan and Presidency Divisions : Muhammadan 
Rural): Offenders e.ven under section B02. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: 'Fhat. is my first point. I am talking of prditieal 
offenders for the present. You have not defined the word ‘ domiciled * 
and you hav(? east into your net criminals who are undoubtoflly eriminals 
because they have committed offences against the hiw of property and 
person, and side by side with them you have placed poiiiieal offenders or 
so-calletl political agitators. Sir, those who are suspicious about the 
underlying principle of this Bill justify their suspicion on the ground ihat 
this will be used as a weapon for political oppressiori of the people who 
are waking up their fellow subjects in Burma to tbe recognition and 
assertion of their political rights. Sir, though I have not had the pleasure of 
consulting Mr. Naidu in Rangoon, I have consulted all shades of political 
opinion. B\irmans*and non-Burmans,, : European and indigenous, and they 
were iinanimous1y^<>fMpiifldn that is a Bill, should bo opposed 

and should not he’ pushed on mth; "If ‘this opinion were an unreasoned 
^ opinion, I submit I was not bound carry it out,' but having' made a close 
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study of the Bill, I feel that their opinion was justified, nay amply justifieci, 
because I find that if this Bill is put into practice, it might be used as an 
engine of oppression against those who wish to wake up Burma to realise 
their political rights and responsibilities. 

iSIow, Sir, it has been said, and my friend the Mover of this Eesoliition 
has said, that there was no appeal against this arbitrary order passed by 
the Bistnict Magistrate. The Honourable Mr. Tonkinson warmly (il it 
Honoumhlo Member: “Wrongly”) rose up ejaculating— ‘V No right of 
appeal! There is a right of appeal”. Now, Sir, I give him a friendly 
challenge. If my copy which I have received from his own Department ;b 
C orrect, and if my reading of the Bill is correct, there is no right of appeal 
Ct all. There is a reference on two and two stated points only. Let me 
give to the Honourable Members the exact words of that section which is 
called an appeal. It is section 4. Honourable Members will find that 
if a person has been once convicted of an offence in the first Schedule— and 
a political offender is an egregious offender— his first conviction suffices to 
justify his exp\iisioii ; or, if he is convicted on two occasions under the 
second Schedule, in that case the District Magistrate may immediately take 
action under this Expulsion Act. He is merely to find three facts and 
I hope the House will now carefully listen to the very guarded language, 
the very cautious language used by the Legislature in connection with the 
initiation of the first two principles, leaving out the third principle 
for the sole and unfettered judgment of the District Magistrate. The 
first is whether he is a non-Burman. The second is whether 
he is an offender — two very simple facts. The third is whether 
it is desirable to expel him. If the District Magistrate is of opinion that 
all these three conditions concur, then he may pass an order. Now, Sir, 
having passed an order, this is the sole right which the unfortunate offender 
has under the Act. I will give to the House the exact words with a view 
to enable its to judge whether the offender has any right of appeal within 
the meaning of law or for the matter of that any right of revision as 
recognised by the Code of Criminal Procedure. The section says: 

“ Tim offender may within 15 days of the receipt of the copy of the order reqnhe 
the District Maa;istrate to refer for the determination of the High Court the nuestion 
whether the offender is or is not a Biirman or is or is not an offender within the 
meaning of the Act, and, on receipt of such requisition, the District Magistrate shall 
forward the proceedings together with the requisition to the High Coxirt which shall 
deal with the reference as' far as possible in the manner provided by the Code of 
Criminal Procedure for the disposal of an appeal.*' 

That h nil th^t tlie District Magistrate is obliged to do. That is all that 
the High Court is entitled to go into. That is to say, the Wo facts, nomely, 
whether you are a. Burman and secondly whether you are an offender. Now, 
the third point and the most important point of which the executive has 
been made the sole and uncontrolled judge is whether it is desirable to 
exp(3] him from Burma. On that point the High Cmwt has been given no 
discroiion and that, I submit, is therefore the crux of the whole matter. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member has already 
exceeded his time limit. 

Sir Hari Singh O-onr: I will wind up in a few minutes. Now, Sir, 1 
submit that there is no iust iff cation for the argument that there is a right 
of appeal to a judicial tribunal* r ■ o. ^ 
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Sir, reference has been made to the Gooiida x4.ct. I do not say that 
my friend the Honourable Mr. Naidu has misread it because I do not think 
he could have ever read it at all. 

His paraphrase of that Act is so widely different from the language of 
the Act that I feel astonished. A goonda is defined as a hooligan or other 
rough, and Bengalis are not excluded. If a Bengali is a goonda he conies 
also within the purview of the Act. It is an Act which recognises no de- 
nominations or races or classes and is circumscribed as regards its opera- 
tions to the town and purlieus of Calcutta. (An Honowrahle Mernher: 
''Section 6 of the Goonda Act.”) 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member cannot now 
discuss new points. The Chair thought he was going to sum up. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: In a few seconds, Sir. Under the Goonda Act 
tlur executive officer is to act with the advice of two advisory judges of the 
rank of Additional and Sessions Judge. A\^e‘il, I need not labour this point, 
I support the motion and oppose this Bill on the following grounds. I sub- 
mit it is against, tlic policy of British legislation to introduce inter-provin- 
cial legislation placing disabilities on the residents of one province from 
settling down and ix‘siding in another province. Burma is part of the 
Indian Empire, therofore I submit that the people of India as much as 
the people of Burma have the right of free settlement, in any part of the 
India.!) Empire ulnuo they ehoose to live. If they are offenders they pay 
the penally for llieir offences, but that is no reason to deny them the right 
to reside in Iho country where they live and have the right to live. 

My second submission 

Mr. President: Order, order, '"rhe Honourable Member must put a 
restraint on liiniself. 

Sir Hari Singh Goar: I am about to finish. Tiuit Act violates inter- 
national law and the right of asylum, rolitieal offenders and political 
refugees are admitted into all countries and I, therefore, submit 
that the pui'ishim-nt of political offenders entities the Government to expel 
non-Burmans from Burma, and this offends my notion of international 
comity. 

’M.y third objection is to the word ^hlumicile” and to the fact that Iht^re 
is no right of ap]>eal. I siiljinit, therefore, that the House should support 
the motion moved by my Honourable friend. 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. C. Owens •(Burma: Nominated Official): Sir, i 
oppose tliis Besolution on belralf of my GoTeriiment and I also oppose it be- 
cause it is the desire of the Biirman people that it should bo opposed. 
They regard llm tabling of this Besolution as an unnecessary attempt at 
outside intevhujence in their domestic affairs. {Som-o Honourable Memberii: 
"Certainly not. Inside affairs.”) There 1ms been a great deal of mis- 
apprehension about this Act. The’ Burma Expulsion of Offenders Act is, 
I contend, a measure of purely domestic legislation. Its aims, its objects 
are very reasonable. I have been amazed at the interpretation that 
Indians in Burma have placed on this Act and on its intention, but I 
have Tiever been so amazed by anything that has been said against this 
Act by Indians in Burma as I have been by what has been said here to-day. 
The statements tliat I have"' beard*" from the last speaker have amazed me, 
I sure that the majority. , of : Members of this House have never read the 
Act. • (Smewl HomurahU Memh^fs ; ‘"'You are not right; we have all read 
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the Act/’) In the Statenient of Objects ' and Beasons the Home Member 
of the Burma Government stated that there was a general demand in the 
country that Burma should no longer be allowed to remain a liappy hunt- 
ing ground for criminals from other parts of the British Empire. 
It was considered desirable that Government should be authorised to 
remove from Burma any non-Burman convicted of a serious off encey or 
who was bound down to bo of good behaviour, or against whom an order 
of restriction had been passed under a local Act known as the Habitual 
Offenders’ Bostriction Act. I submit, Sir, no holiest, law-abiding citizen 
can really take exception to these aims and objects. 

Mr, A. Rangaswami Iyengar: That is always the tyrant’s plea, 

Lieutenant-Oolonel F. C. Owens: The House has heard what' two 
.speakers who have spoken on this motion have said. I confess I did not 
expect to hear in this House the ai’guments that were raised in the Burma 
Council by tbe opposers of this Bill. I should just like to examine some 
of the arguments. Now, Sir, the first speaker on this Bill said that, if the 
Bill was passed, it ivoiild hurt the feelings of Indians, and that its mere 
introduction into the (,'Oiincil raised the presumption that, without Indians, 
Burma would he a very peaceful country without any criminals. Well, 
legislation directed against criminals should not hurt the feelings of any 
honest man. And as regards this presumption, the Bill, makes no such 
presumption whatsoever and nobody who had the slightest experience of 
Burma would make any such presumption. Our crime figures in Burma 
are appallingly high and we who live in Burma, Burmans included, freely 
admit that for the bulk of that crime Bunn ans tbemselves are respon- 
sible 

Biwan Bahadur T, Eangachariar (Madras City: Aluhammadan Urban): 
Why not expel them also? 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. C. Owens: We have undertaken special legisla- 
tion in the sliapo of that Offenders’ Bestriction Act which I have just men- 
tioned, and aiiliough that Act a])plies to all persons living in Burma, all 
offenders, it is not well suited to dealing with criminals who at the same 
time are not Burmans. Now another Indian said regarding this Act that 
th<' Indian newsf)apers have described the Act as the thin end of the 
wedge of separation and thought it was aimed at Indians. Weil, T quite 
admit that it is aimed at Indian criminals, in common with other non- 
Burman criminals. Out of a population of just over 13 millions, the 
Indians in Burma numl)er not quite 900,000. Tbe Chinese number very 
nearly 150,000. Braciically all the Indians are British subjects and a 
great many of tbe Chinese are also British subjects. I am. referring to 
those Chinese who were born in the Federated Malav States and the 
Straits. Now it is quite clear, having regard to these figures, that Indian 
criminals may outnumber tbe criminals of other non-Biirman races, but 1 
do not think even this is necessarily a fact, and personally I would back 
the riiiru^se. Now, I do not know why this Act should be regarded as the 
thin end of the w'edge of separation, and even if it is so regarded, I cannot 
see wily on that account it should be considered objectionable. Separa- 
tion is a question, T take it, which wilCbe decided on economic and not 
on racial is.sues. But ^ the most ardent advocate of separation does not 
hold that when separation comes to pas.p all Indians must live on one side 
of the Bav of Bengal and all Burmans bn the other." Now the same 
speaker went on to sav that he was of opinion that no offender ever camb 
to Burma to earn his livelihood by foul means, Well, Sir, I doubt that. 
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Any way iiiie Act is not concerned, with the. intentions of wonid-be immi- 
grants. It is only concerned with- their actions after they ha've arrived in 
Burma., and there can be no doubt that a certain luiinber of Indians in 
Burma, do earn their livelihood by foul means. I should like to quote 
to the House what a Buroian Judge of our High Court in discussing tlris 
Bin had to say on the matter. He said : 

‘‘ Tlis Ihinnesc people will welcome the proposed legislation; they cannot loider- 
sia.nd why nutorious smugglers, keepers of houses of ill-fame and gambling dens and 
other umiesirai^le persons of races foreign to Burma have been suffered to tlirive in 
‘this country.” 

Well, now, Sir, the next critic of this Bill remarked that even members 
of Indian criminal tribes w^hen they come to Burma become such reformed 
characters that they do not commit crime. Well, that is very interesting 
but, I Would point out, the Act is not directed against even member's of 
Indian criminal tribes so long as they behave themselves. The same critic 
went on to ask why in Burma it should be presumed that all Indians are 
horn criminals. Well, Sir, the Act makes no such presumption at all and 
I can assure the House that we in Burma make no such presumption either. 
'Now, this gentleman in the course of the same speech vent on to remark, 
that since the intn-duction of the Eeforms in Burma he had noticed that 
Indians had been kept out of public offices and that now plans were being 
formula ted to keep tliem out of the countrv also. Well, I deny the latter 
part of the assertion .... 

Mr. A. Uangaswami Iyengar: We did not say that. 

Lieutenant-Oolonel 1*. 0. Owens: And as regards the former, 1 would 
-remind the House that at least two eminent Indians occupy very high 
offices in Burma and that both these gentlemen obtained their appoint- 
ments after the introduction of the .Beforrns. I am not aware, Sir, that 
any Bunnnn sits as a Judge on the Higli Court of any Province in India. 
I am not aware that tiie Mayor of Calcutta is a Burman; but I do know 
that the President of the Corporation of Bangoon is an Indian. Another 
Indian Member of mir Council said that this Bill, if it was placed on the 
'Statute-book, would earn for Burma the hatred of all Asia including that 
of the Chinese and Japanese peoples, Anglo-Indians and Indians, but the 
Burma Legislature in its law-making capacity could not hurt eltiier the 
Chinese or the Japanese or Anglo-Indian — apparently because these people 
could retaliate. He then remarked: “ I will at once say there is no foolish 
person wlio dares to go to Burma to break your law.” Well, on that latter 
point of course I disagree with him, and as regards the first part of his 
remarks, if there is any meaning in tliem, they only go to show that this 
geiitleinan knew nothing whatever about the provisions of the Foreigners' 
Act. The Foreigners’ Act is as drastic a piece of legislation as you will find 
anywhere. Now that Foreigners’* Act has been < n tlio Statute-book for s 
long time. It is directed against all Asia, including the Chinese and the 
Japanese, except of course British subjects, and yet it has not earned the 
hatred of those people for India. Now, after all this, the Bill went to 
Beleet Committee and it was very much altered there. The Home Mem- 
ber on reintroducing it or resubmitting it to ihe Council said that it had 
been, trimmed down to the narrowest possible limits consistent "with its aims 
and obiects. Now, Bir, the Bill was again attacked bv tbe Indian Mem- 
bers. It was denounced as, a Bill which -P,. attaches a stigma to the Ind^*sn 
tcommunity in Burma and brands Indians’ as criminals by birth, a Bill 
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which denounces the Indian community as the only community which,, 
contains criminals, a Bill which asserts that had it not been for Indian 
criminals there would have been no criminals in Burma, a Bill which was 
a foul calumny on the pure reputation of Indians who claimed that they 
should be allowed to reside in Burma as self-respecting citizens, a Bill 
that was a gratuitous insult which the Government of Burma had sought, 
to place upon Indians, a Bill which infringed one of the most fundamental 
rights of a loyal citizen,” namely, the right that my friend has just pressed 
to remain in any part of the Empire in which he desired to remain. Well, 
Sir, this right is infringed every time a magistrate sends a thief to ja’l; the 
thief may be a perfectly loyal citizen, but I venture to assert the part of 
the British Empire which he desires to remain in is that part of it which 
is outside the four walls of a jail. It is further described as a Bill the 
professed object of which is not its real object, which real object was to 
drive Indians out of Burma as branded criminals. An Indian Member 
who was a member of the Select Committee stigmatised the Bill as re- 
pulsive and humiliating to Indians, a Bill of which the underlying principle 
was iniquitous, a Bill that was itself atrocious in character. Now, Sir, 
I have given you specimens of the criticisms that were directed against- 
this Bill- in our local Ccuncil. I am quite willing to admit that all this 
denunciation may be classed as pretty hob stuff; but I refuse to admit' 
that it contains either reason or argument. 1 am quite satisfied, Sir, in' 
m.y own mind that there is no sinister movement on foot either in this Act 
or in Burma or anywhere else to expel and to exclude Indians from Burma, 
and I hold that assurance for a very simple and a very patent reason. 
The reason is so patent that I am surprised that Indians have lost sight of 
it. That reason is that Burma could not do without Indians. Sir, God 
Almighty made Burma and He placed in it the people who are now 
Burmans. Then the British came along and took over the administration 
of the eoimiry. It wns after tliis that Indians entered Burma,, and ever 
since they have been coming into and going out of the country freely in 
their thousands. I assert with ccnfidenee that Indians in Burma have had 
and do have a very good time for it is a happy country and I do not grudge- 
them that good time at all ; I think they thoroughly deserve it, because in 
my opinion Indians have clone their full share in the development of the 
country. What is the position of Indians there now? They adorn with 
distinction our bench and our bar. Many departments of the public ser- 
vice in Burma are staffed by Indians. They prosper as merchants and 
traders in our towns. They liold land all over Burma. You wdl find them 
engaged without let or hindra'nce in the various pursuits of life which go 
to make up the economy of a civilised country. (An Honourable Mem- 
her: ” Have they had domicile?”) Now, I just want to picture to the 
House what the consequence would be if we expelled and excluded Indians 
from Burma 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar; 'That is what this Act will da. 

Lieutenant-Oolonel F, 0, Owens; Our railway trains would cotne to a. 
sfantlstilL The great fleet of steamers belonging to the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company, which cover our waterways and which form practically* the only, 
means of eonumniieation in the rich and prosperous- delta of the Irrawaddy 
from where I have just come, would cease to run; our rice mills would 
cease wajrkhig; ocean-going steamers in our ports could neither load nor 
unload; public works activity would be , paralysed ; hospitals and dispen- 
saries would close drnvn, sanitation would disappear. 
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Pandit Shamlal Heliru (Meerut Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural) : 
You have forgotten law and order. 

LieuteBant-Ooloael P, 0. Owens: We could not keep up our public' 
accounts and Government officials, including myself, would not be able to 
draw’^ our pay. In addition I should be deprived of my cook and butler 
and various other servants, and the Burmans would no longer be able to 
ride in rickshaws. Events which took place only in last September will 
show that I have drawn no exaggerated picture to this House. In Septena- 
ber last the crews of the steamers of the Irrawaddy Elotiila Company- 
all of them Indians — went on strike. For the four or five weeks during- 
which that strike continued communication in a greater part of Burma was 
by foot only. At that time I was in Bassein, the Divisional headquarters of 
Irrawaddy or the Delta Division of Burma, and I can personally testify to 
the great inconvenience and the great loss ■which was caused by that strike 
to all sections of the community. I received numerous petitions imploring^ 
me to induce Government to put an end to the strike and to cause the 
steamers to run again. So universally were the effects of this strike felt 
that even small fishing hamlets in my Division were affected for they 
could not get their fresh fish to Eangoon markets. Now, I ask this House, 
can any one seriously imagine that we in Burma are so foolish as to take- 
action which would bring about these consequences? 

Mr. A. Pangaswami Iyengar: That all depends. 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. C. Owens: Now, Sir, I pass to the Act . . . . 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member being new, the Chair has allowed 
him sufficient latitude by giving him five minutes more than his time. Will 
the Honourable Member now please bring his remarks to a close? 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. C. Owens: Now, Sir, I should like to make a few 
more remarks. Our crime figures in Burma are very high. For the last, 
ten years, they have been going up at an alarming rate, and every one 
admits in Burma that for the bulk of our crime the Burmans are themselves- 
responsible. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, M, A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : How many 
indiau.s ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mudcliman (Home IMember): I would 
appeal to tbie House not to interrupt the Honourable Member as this is his 
maiden speech. 

Lteutenant-Celonel F. 0. Owens: And one of the recommendalionB that’ 
Committee made was to amend our Habitual OiTenders Restriction Act, so 
as to provide for a person not domiciled in Biuana hut wlio came under that- 
Act being sent back to the cotmtry from which he came instead of his being 
’restricted to a place/in BiuTna. It w^as held that the sug.gested «arnendment 
went beyond the scope of the Offenders’ Restriction Act which provides 
for supervision of a restricted pei’son, and obviously the Burma police could 
not s\.ipervisc a person re.strieted to some, village in India. 

In order to give effect to the recommendation it was necessary to liave n 
new Act and the Act now under consideration is this new Act. Had we 
been able to amerld the Offenders Restriction Act we should have at-fained 
eur object just as well as we shall do under the new Act and I venture to 
suggest that the amendment would have excited no comment. There can- 
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be no doubt , that Indian llembers in Bumia. completely misrepresented the ■ 
Act in our Council. I do not for a moment ./.think that they have wilfully 
■done so. Eather I think they have genuinely misunderstood it. As soon 
■ as they found w^e ' w'ere enacting new^ legislation which did not include 
Burmans tliey at once suspected a plot against Indians. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: What about Europeans and ■Anglo-Indians ? . : 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. C. Owens: There .was and .there is no such plot. 
W’c desire to treat oio: Borman and our Indian criminals alike, so far as it 
is in our pow'er to do so. We are quite willing that any province in India 
should take measures such as w-e have to send back to Bumia all .Barman 
criminals. This Bunna Act is part of an attempt by the Burma people to 
put down crime in the province and no member of any other province has 
fmy right to put an obstacle in the way of that effort. This Act was passed 
by 56 votes to 15. Ilie minority consisted of 10 Indian Members and 5 
European non-oihcdals. The only reason why the Europeans voted against 
tlie Act. that I liave been able to discover is the reason mentioned by my 
friend Sir Hari Singh Goiir and that was that the Bill as it emerged from 
the Select Committee had been so revised that it was innocuous. (Laughter.) 
We had tliat point before, but it is a matter of opinion. Government and 
every Bunn an Member present at the division, and they numbered 41, 
voted for the Bill and 1 claim that this is an Act wanted not only by Govem- 
nient but also I'V the Burmese people. Legislation in the shape of Bengal 
Act No. T of 1923, similar to that under discussion, has been passed in India 
witfiout interference and witliout raising a murmur. Why then should 
Indians assert that the Burma Act is an insult to Indians? I am quite 
satisfied that no kfeniber of this House really regards it as sucln The Ee- 
solrition before the House asks us to recommend that this Burma Act be 
disallcnvtsd or repeah^d. f regret to say, Sir, but I cannot hide from myself the 
fact, that a racial t-omplcxion has crept into this matter and T have no doubt 
m my owTi mind that in legislation directed against criminals racial issues 
should find no place. I must face facts as I find them and I confess I agree 
with the Horne l\.rember of my Government when he said that if racial 
issues had been infrodoeed into this matter, their introduction was due to 
the extraordinary interpretation which Indians had placed on this Act. 
The fate of this Eesolniion, like the fate of all Tiesolutions in this House, 
depends on the Indian Members. Though I am a Government official, an 
agent of a much criticised bureaucracy, I do not address this House as a 
wholly irresf)onsible person. At least it must be conceded that I have lost 
the irresponsibilh;y of youth and that I have some experience of Binana. 
I say to niy Indian friends, why should you quarrel with Burma? 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : We do not 

Lleutenant-OoIOBel F. 0. Owens: What will you gain by carrving this 
Eesolution? And I answer, you will gain a reputation for upholding erimi- 

mals. 

:Mr. A, EangaswamI Iyengar: No, no. 

Lieutenant-Oolonel F* 0. Owens:' That is not desirable. ■ You will also 
■gain another victoiw over Government, You have gained many such vic- 
tories. One more or one less, does it matter? Sir, anything may happeo 
within the next few years. Swaraj may be in full swing, or it may be» 
British officials will still he associated with Indians in the administration 
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.•of this Empire.' ' 'But whatever the circumstances, the facts of Geography 
will still stare us in the face:, and ' Bunna will still be India's next door 
neighbour. 

' Mr^ President: Order, order. Considefing that this is the Honourable 
Member's maiden . speech, the C.hair did' not want to, give .him ' repeated 
warnings. 

. Lientenant-Goione! P. 0. Owens:, 'May I, bring this to a close? I assume, 
whatever the circumstances, all Indians desire to live in amity wiJi that 
neighbour. Friendship is not a triding matter. Friendship is desirable, not 
to be thrown lightly away. I do not stand here to threaten. Such an atti- 
tude would be distasteful to me, it would be disowned by my Government 
and repudiated by the people that I represent. But I stand here to set 
out the facts of this matter fully and freely before this House and I have 
endeavoured to do so. I also stand here to assert the right, the reasonable 
right of Barmans to manage their own affairs and to assert their reason- 
able claim that in matters of domestic legislation they shall not be dictated 
to by Indians. In tliis matter the Burmese people Iiave arrived at a decision 
and they will tolerate no interference, and I say to my Indian friends here, 
if you carry this Resolution you may gain another victory over Government, 
but at the same time you will incur and deservedly incur the resentment 
of the Burmese people. Therefore, T invite my Indian friends to join with 
me in opposing this Resolution. 

Mr. M. A* Jinnali: Will you allow rue to ask one qnesiion of the Honour- 
able Member? I did not want to interrupt him. Will he kindly tell us, 
as he represents the Government of Burma, how many Indians were con- 
victed of the offences mentioned in Schedule I and Schedule II in the pre- 
ceding two years? 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. 0, Owens: I should like to have notice of that 
question. 

U. Hia (Burma: Non-European): Sir, I rise to oppose the Resolu- 
tion on the ground that this Bill was passed in tlie .Burma Legislative 
Coixncil by a majority of 56 to 15 and those who voted against the Bill were 
rion-Burmans. It shows that the people of Burma, particularly the Bur- 
mans, are in favour of the Act. I oppose the Resolution also on the ground 
that the interference of the Central Legislature in a matter like this is re- 
pugnant to the principle of provincial autonomy. This Act does not in any 
way prejudice the legitimate interests of Indian residents in Burma and is 
essential for the promotion of law and order in that province. Sir, with 
these few words I oppose the Resolution. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: It is difficult to speak with restraint 
on a motion like this supported as it has been by a Government represent- 
ative. It is a sad irony of fate that at thi'^ particular moment we should 
be debating this elementary proposition. We nve now supposed to be in 
conffiet and correspondence with the South African Government for trying 
to put on its legislative Statute-book a measure denying to Indians there 
the elementary rights of Empire citizenship. As I said, it is a sad irony of 
fate that we should be discussing this question as if it was open to discus- 
sion that an Indian citizen living under; the same Central Government in 
one part of the country should be denied the rights of citizenship by that 
Government in another part. That Britishers should solemnly stand up 
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here and defeiid this proposition amazes and astonishes me. Iiet my 
English friends nnderstaiid a parallel situation. What will be the ire 
roused in Scotland, for instance, if London undertook legislation saying that 
if a Scotchman committed an cjffence in London he is not only to be 
punished with the ordinary punishment of imprisonment or fine, as the 
case may be but that he should also be punished with the punishment of 
expulsion from England because he is a Scotchman. That is exactly the 
analogous position here. Just as Scotchmen in England are aliens, so 
Indians in Burma or any other of His Majesty's Indian subjects arc aliens. 
Welshmen for instance. Are they to be treated in England in the way in 
which Indians are sought to be treated in Burma? 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru: Will the Honourable Miember tell us who made 
England? 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : 1 am not concerned whether anybody 
made England or not. They are His Majesty’s subjects owing allegiance 
to one Government. This Bill stinks in my nostrils. What is the meaning 
of talking of domicile in one part of the country ail under one Govern- 
merit. You may then talk of district domicile. You may talk of provincial’ 
domiciles. Have I got my domicile in my Tanjore District or have I got 
my domicile in India? Is Burma part of India or not'? {An Honourable 
Member: “ No. ”) Who says ** No ”? {An Honoxirahle Member: They 
say it.) I have my domicile in every inch of India. I cannot understand 
any lawyer permitting tliis piece of legislation to go in. I can speak d 
aliens having acquired domicile. Are we aliens in India? Has it come to 
that? Is that the trusteeship of the British Government? Is that the 
way they are discharging their duties hero? I am ashamed to ask 
Britishers to protect Indian citizens in India itself. How cun the Indian 
Government stand up to-day on the floor oi this House and defend this 
measure and at the same time be cabling to tiie Soulli African Govern- 
ment? I hope this debate will be communicated to the South African 
Government in full. South African Government representatives are up in 
the gallery T am sure. I hope, Sir, when the Government ^Member does 
rise to support this Act, the ‘whole of bis speech will be transmitted to 
South Africa. With wdiat sense of justice, with wdiat face, can you appeal 
io the South African Government not to pass their laws for their domestic 
control? If you sfand up here and defend this Act, then why not confess 
that South Africa is justified in taking the measures slie is taking. Are 
we sincere in our protests? If you allow this measxire to be enacted, what 
will happen? My friends the Pathans are not welcome in Bombay, nor- 
tlie Afridis from across tlie border, but the Pathans svho are subjects of 
His Majosly in British India. The Bombay Government can pass a Bill 
saying: '' These people commit crimes in Bombay and we punish them,, 
fme t])erm put them in jails and bind them over for good behaviour, but. 
these steps are not enough : over and above we want the power to expel” 
them from Bombay”. If they were to say that I would be the first to pro- 
test, If you want the power of protecting your own province against your- 
owm citizens you liave no business to sand them out of it. It seems marvel- 
lous to me that a Government cannot only punish its subjects for the crimes 
they commit but add to the punishment in another shape simply becaxise, 
the offender does not liappen to belopg to the province. Why that course., 
may very well he adopted by many a District Board or Local Board. 1 
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know Hoross the border of my own district of Tanjore there are many 
•Grirninai tribes in Bellary, and the District Board of Tanjore might very 
well ask for legislation by which a Bellarian who commits a crime in Tanjore 
should not only be given the usual punishment but should be expelled 
.as well. That is racial discrimination. Sir, the Government which does 
that is an impotent Government. It does not deserve the name of Gov- 
ernment if it cannot take care of its own subjects. I do not know whether 
this Act is directed against Indians or others, but it is aimed at the subjects 
of His Majesty, His Britannic Majesty, for whom I have the greatest 
respect and loyal love. Sir, if this piece of legislation is to be tolerated 
by that Government, I must take leave to say that I can no longer love 
that Government. 

U. Tok Kyi (Burma : Non-European) : Sir, I feel bound to say a few 
words on tliis Eesoiution for it is the direct outcome of the legislation in 
the province from which I come. Some time during last year two Bills 
were introduced into the Burma Legislative Council, — one is to impose 
a tax on passengers that come into Burma by sea and the other is the Bill 
now under discussion in this House. These two Bills have been described, 
and I think rightly described, as the Black Bills of Burma, as they have 
done grave injustice to Indians and have also outraged tbeir self-respect. 
Of course there are some Indians who think tiiat the Expulsion of Non- 
A^urman Offenders Bill is not objectionable, {An Ho^iourahle Member: 

" Black sheep.”) Yes, there are black sheep everywhere, but I think 
every Indian with self-respect and with the right sentiments will object to 
it. Sir, I, as a humble public man, have condemned both these Bills 
publicly at two huge meetings. The first meeting was held soon after 
■these two Black Bills were introduced into the local Council, and the second 
meeting was held soon after they were passed, but^ before the assent of 
the Goveimor General was given. But the resolution passed at the second 
meeting seemed to have no effect whatever on His Excellency the Yiceroy 
so far as the Expulsion of non-Burman Offenders Bill was concerned. 
His Excellency the Governor General has withheld, and I think rightly 
withheld, his assent to the Burma Sea-Passengers Tax Bill. 

Biwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Eao (East Godavari and West Goda- 
vari cum Kistna: Non- Muhammadan Bural) : May I ask the Honourable 
the Home Member, Sir, whether the information is correct? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That is not my information, 
'Sir, but my Honourable friend may be in closer communication than I am 

Br. S. K. Batta (Nominated : Indian Christians) : Sir, there must be 
some hiatus in our quasi-federal constitution which permitted a Bill ci 
this kind to be introduced into a Provincial Legislative CoimciL I do not 
know whether this Bill on its own merits ought to have the opposition that 
it has had. I am ignorant of the problem which the Government oi Burma 
is faced with. On the other hand, I am concerned with the very grave 
constitutional issues which, as far as I know, have not yet been touched 
upon. All modem constitutions, and particularly federal constitutions, 
insist on equality of all citizens, it does not matter whether resident or 
dorniciled, in whichever of the component States they might be. That 
is fundamental to a federal constitution, Now Sir, if you will permit me, 
I will ask the House to follow me while I refer to aa Act passed by the 
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New South Wales Legislature, which is one of the States of the Oom- 
'monwealth of Australia. This Act was tenned the Influx of Criminals 
Prevention Act of 1903, (N. S. W.). It laid down that; 

If any person other than a person who has been resident in New Sonth Wales 
has been convicted in any other State of an offence for which in such State^he was 
liable to suffer death or to be imprisoned for one year or longer and if before the 
lapse of 3 years after the termination of any imprisonment suffered by him in respect 
of any siicii offence such person conies into New South Wales he shall be guilty oi 
an offence against, this Act.’^ 

There is the case (a« celebrated case) of Johii Benson, an inhabitant of the 
State ol Victoria, who had been convicted in Victoria and proceeded to 
.'New: South Wales. He , was arrested under this Act and seiiteiieed to 
ini prisoiiment. He finally appealed to the High Court for the interpre- 
tation of the law, and here is the decision of the High Court of Australia : 
It was held by the High Court that: 

Uie conviction was bad on the ground that the power of the Parliament of a 
• State to make laws for the exclusion oi* persons wdiom it thinks undesirable immigrants 
is limited to the making of laws for the promotion of public order, safety or morals 
and that the exclusion of a person convicted of such an offence as that oi winch the 
accused was c^onvicted in Victoria was not wdthin the power as so limited.” 

Mr. Justice Isaac, another of judges, held : 

As to section 92 * (of the Australian Commonwealth Act) ’ wdiich is the only 
section T find it necessary to deal with, the applicant contends that the word * inter- 
cour.se ’ is unlimited, and refers to all transit of persons, and that the words ‘ absolutely 
free ’ are so large as not to be susceptible of reduction by exceptions. ” 

Then he goes on to say: 

In my opinion the guarantee of iuter-state freedom of transit and access for 
persons and property under section 92 is absolute — that is, it is an absolute prohibi- 
tion on the Oomnioiuvealth and States alike, to regard State borders as in themselves 
possible barriers to intercourse between Australians.” 

Thai) was the law laid down by the High Court of the Conirnonweaith of 
Australia. Not merely that, I have taken the trouble to consult the 
constitution of the United State.s of America. I ha,.ve also referred to the 
text of tins const iln tion as quoted in Bryce’s “American Commonwealth'', 
as also the constitution of the State of Oklahama. States are prohibited 
from oinbarking on differential legislation and that to niy mind is a mue.li 
greater issue tlmn tbe particular issue raised on this particular Act. May 
I also point out further that if the Honourable the Home Member will give 
me the assurance that he will move through whatever authority there 
may be to bring about sucli a change in our constitution that the freedom 
of a subject and bis equality in the law of British India is guaranteed, 
I for one will vote against this particular Besolution, provided he will give 
me a gnarant(‘e to ensure in our constitution that any Provinc-ial legislation 
wbieh difierentiates between His Majesty’s subjects in India will be void. As 
T said before, I am not sufficiently in touch with the circumsiances which 
led to the passing of this Bill. I have not had enough of ioforrnation 
one way or the other, but what concerns me is tbe constitutional issue, 
and I would ask, indeed T would urge upon this? House, that if it does 
vote for this Kesolution it may be with the luglior purpose of obtaining 
a guarantee that no section of British Indian subjects within the Indian 
Empire may be differentiated against. I may say that the fear of the passage 
pf this particular Bill is not inherent to the .Bill itself. The fear is thaij 
,this Bill might lead to further differential legislation and give sanction 
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to, the piisicipie' of differentiation and' it is 'tills issue ' I woiild : bring , ' tO:* 
the notice: of' this House and of ■ the. Honourable' the Home Member' who ' 
represents the. Government of India. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlmaii: Sii% I think this is one of the 
most iiil'Crvisting debates I have ever listened to in this House, for the House 
is here deljtiting both a practical problem and a constitutional issue. It 
is not often we have the advantage of obtaining the attention of this House 
to Burrnan affairs. ^Iii a long ■ connection with' the, , Legislature of thiS' 
country I can hardly recollect any occasion on which Burma has taken 
up so much of the time of the House. We have further had the oppoi> 
tunity of hearing, I think, every Member who comes from Burma on the 
issue under consideration. 

Now, Sir, I should like to bring the House back to what the Kesolution 
actually asks for before I deal with certain other aspects of the case. The 
House asks the Governor Generai to either move the Secretary of 
State, n,nd presumably through him His Ma,iesty, to disnllow the Act or to 
bring in legislatloii in this Legislature to repeal it. In other words this 
House proposes to sit in judgment on an Act passed by a local Ijcgislatiire. 
Now tliat is a TU’oposition to which T shall revert in a short time. It needs 
careiid eonsiderati(>n, and I might point out to the House that it will have 
reactions of an irnf>ortani charneter. There is a big constitutional issue on 
thfxt point. 

1 come to the lurther ])oint, the merits of the Bill. I shall deal with 
that first, Nouu I may say that, as my Honourable friend who has just 
sat down (Dr. Datta) frankly admitted, very lev/ Members of this House 
can hrfve th(?. slightest idea of what the condition of affairs is in Burma 
and tb-yv are not in a position to fonn a judgment as to the necessity or • 
the reverse of fliis Act. He admitted that very frankly and that is the 
position in which I think many other Mcmbei’s of the blouse will find 
themselves. But we have had the advantage of reading the debates in 
the Burma Counci], and we have had the advantage fortunately of hearing 
every Member who comes from Burma, on the practical issue. Now, I 
notice that the Bill was introduced in the Burma Council by the Burma 
Home Member wdio is himself, I am informed, a Borman. Therefore, 
there can be no question of his not being fully convinced of the desirability, 
from his point of view at any rate, of the legislation. It was no case of 
the Horne Member being a nouGndian which unfortunately afflicts the 
GovoTTuneni- of India; it was a case of a son of the soil speaking on behalf 
of, and to the sons of, the soil. That is one point. 

dTie next point is this. All the Members from Burma have sp«)keri — 
and here I turn aside to congratulate Colonel Owens on bis excellent and 
eioquimt .qireeh which to me was full of interest, the speech of a man 
who spoke ohvk'uisly from his heart and with a full knowledge of the people 
for whom he wm speaking. We have also had a speech from an Indian, who 
represents a Burrnan constituency in this House who was quite clear that 
as far as ho was concerned he could see no objeetion to the Bill. Wa 
hi^ye had the speeches of tw’o Bu'rman Members. They were divided in 
view; one was in favour of the Bill, and the other was not. The other 
who was not. has, I understand, not been very fortunate in suffrages of 
Ms own countrymen, , ... 'yy • ' y • , 

" Mr« A. Bangaswami ly©tigik::;.:;Thatdsvm^^^ hasheen returned to 

Asserubty twibe. ' ' 
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Tile Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am told that it is wrong; 
I understood he was somewhat unfortunate in the local elections. 

Mr. A, Bangaswami Iyengar: That may be because of the boycott. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Soniew^hat unfortunate in 
:the local elections. Sir, I have endeavoured to examine the evidence 
which has been supplied to us by those who have acquaintance with the 
'habits and customs and the interests of Burma; in so far as the Members 
who have spoken are Burmans or have Burman experience, the majority 
is clearly in favour of action such as has been taken, I do not here, Sir, 
propose to consider, nor is this a debate, I suggest to the House, in 
which we have to consider the provisions of the Bill in detail. Some of 
the speeches really suggested the thought that the House was itself taking 
a, new Bill into consideration. Surely, I think there can be no one who 
imagines that an Act of this kind can be debated either usefully or 
properly in this Assembly at this stage. I quite see there may be points 
of constitutional importance which justify and require a debate in this 
House. 1 do suggest myself that we should not attempt to go through 
the details of the Bill, — I shall not certainly do it, — nor do I think the 
House as a whole would wish that I should do it. 

We then come to another aspect of the case, and that is the practical 
position. Here you have the fact that extraordinary • measures have 
been taken in Burma, whether justified or not, against persons who are 
non-Burmans. Now the House must clearly understand that the problem 
of dealing with criminals who come from another part of the country 
at times is very difficult for the local authorities. The Bengal Members 
'here will agree with me, and I should think that the Bombay Members 
would also agree, when I say that if you have persons who belong to a 
different race, who have different customs and habits and who have 
a different language and are forcible in their methods, they may involve 
*the province which they invade in considerable trouble. I myself have 
seen, and my Honourable friend the Mover of the Eesolution may 
recollect it, that a great deal of trouble was caused in a certain bazar on 
the banks of the Hooghly by certain persons who proceeded to collect 
debts in a somewhat forcible manner with what in those days were known 
as lohahnndis. I am not at all prepared to subscribe to the proposition 
that special measures are not justifjable against persons who come from 
other provinces, whose language and habits are unknown to the local 
police and whose methods and forms of crime differ entirely from those 
adopted by the indi^renous population. 

The next point I wish to bring before this House is this. It has been 
fotmd necessary to enact this legislation, in other places, and that legisla- 
tion has not attracted the unfavourable criticism which this legislation 
has. It has been found necessary in Bengal, and it is possible under the 
Goonda Act. in suite of what was said, to exclude from Calcutta a Bengali, 
and to exclude from the Presidency, a Bengali not born in Bengal. There 
Is in fact in Calcutta .... 

Mr. A* Bangaswami Iyengar: You cannot exclude a Burman under this 
Act from Burma. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: There is 4n fact in Calcutta 
'deportation not onlv outside the province hut within the province. Why 
%ave my Honourable friend, who comes forward with such enthusiasm 
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to protect the Indian in Burma, and his people taken such precautions to 
protect themseives and their homes within the Presidency area in Bengal? 
I have no doubt that my Honourahle friend thoroughly approves of it, at 
least he does not deny it. That is the case as regards the Goonda Act. 

Now, there is a further difficulty in dealing with which I should like 
to meet my Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar. He said, 
‘Hood gTacious, what a dreadful thing is this; how would you like 
Seotehmeii who have been convicted to be sent back from England to 
Scotland?’’ Well, Sir, it would be a harsh thing to do for any man. 
I agree (Laughter). But the analogy is incomplete. I understand that 
most Scotchmen, at any rate, now-a-days speak English. Therefore, 
they are in a position to be dealt with by the local police far better 
than . ... 

Sir Hart Singli Gour: I am very sorry to interrupt the Honourable the 
Home Member, but may I point out that the police in Burma is mainly 
manned by Indians. Is the Honourable Member aware of that? Most of the 
police in Burma are Indians. Is he aware of that? 

The ’Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: We shall be glad to have 
information from Sir Plari Singh Gour on any subject, but I have con- 
siderable reason to believe that it is incorrect. As I said, the analogy of 
Scotland and England is not complete, 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: It will break the Union. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have not yet attempted 
to touch on the constitutional side. On the practical side I fail to see why 
any province should not take measures to deal with offenders of a particular 
class who are unusually difficult and unusually dangerous to be dealt with 
by the local police, and the time may yet come when tbe inhabitants of 
Madras city will be passing a Bill similar to that which we are now 
discussing. 

Diwan Bahadur T, Eangachariar: T would cry ‘‘Shame on them’b 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
may ery shame for that matter on the Mover of this Eesohition. He has 
bad to do it in his own province. 

Now, my Honourable friend Mr, Eangachariar raised a very dangerous 
ground, one which I myself cors’der a very serious ground. He said, 
^‘Good Heavens, if vou do not absolutely recognise the appalling nature 
of this Burman legislation, you will be endangering our position with 
the South African Government ’b That, Sir, is a very important point 
indeed. If it were really so we should have to proceed with, great caution. 
I myself believe that it is not so. * I believe there is no parallel between 
the iwo cases. 

Diwan Bahadur T* Eangachariar: They will catch hold of this as an 
argument against us. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Mr. Bhore will say a few 
words to the House on this subject and as my own time is limited, I will 
leave that point for him to dispose of. 

N^w. wo come to the constitntionnl issue. Tt Is suggested, as T under* 
stand the argument, that' -the' correct .‘sdope pf the ■■Provincial and Central 
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Legislatures is such and is so conceived that this legislation, if enacted at 
all, should have been enacted in the Central Legislature. 

' Mr. A. Sangaswami Iyengar: Quite so. 

The Hcnourahle Sir Alexander Muddiman: That is ' the first point. 

It is one of great interest. The House is well aware that a correct defini“ 
tion of the spheres of the Provincial Legislatures and the Central Legisla- 
ture with the Provincial Governments and the Central Government is one 
of the most important steps that must be taken before any great advance 
can be made in the direction which is so dear to the hearts of many in 
this House. It therefore becomes necessary that we should scrutinise 
with some accuracy the arrangement which exists under the present con- 
stitution, and here I should like to make it quite clear that Dr. Datta 
was apparently arguing on the analogy of the Australian constitution. 
There is no such analogy. You may have divided spheres of legislation 
in several ways. It is not for me at this moment to contend which is- 
the best or the right one. It is sulikient for me to explain what the 
system at present adopted under our own system is. 

Br, S, K. Batta: May I interrupt, Sir? I did not contend that there 
was any analogy. I held that in our constitution there was this grave 
omission. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Well, Sir, it may be so. 
I^he Honourable Member will perhaps permit me to proceed in my own 
way. The present arrangement is this. You may define the subjects- 
which the Provincial Legislature may take up by Act or statutory enumera- 
tion or m any way you like, and you may leave the remainder to the 
Central Government. That is a method which, if pursued, leads to litir 
gation to an extent which is almost intolerable. It nearly always results 
in the first point being taken on every appeal that the provincial Act 
was uUm vires of the constitution. You may also proceed as in India, 
whereby there are certain subjects where previous sanction is required. 
The previous sanction is not of the Governor General in Council, but it 
is the previous sanction of the Governor General. 

Mr» A. Eangaswami Iyengar: That is the mischief. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That may be so, Sir, but 
that is not the point we are discussing at present. I am merely pointing 
out that that sanction, which is necessary for a Provincial Legislature 
to get Beisio of a Bill such as this, was given. That sanction having 
l>een given, the Provincial Legislature proceeded to discuss the Bill and 
discussenj it under circiirn stances which are far more favourable to the 
consideration of its details than can possibly be the case in this House, 
They discussed it at great length. They enacted it by a considerable 
majority. And now I should like to refer the House to a document that 
is often quoted— I refer to the report of the Joint Select Committee in 
which iihey laid down that in provincial matters which are reserved w^here 
the Pi\ivineial Government and Legislature are in agreement they should 
ordinarily be allowed to prevail. Whether that is or that is not a complete 
and exhaustive statement of the constitutional relation I am not prepared 
to say, but it is, at any rate, an authoritative pronouncement which merits 
attention. I do not place it higher than that. Therefore, I say that it 
would have been an extremely strong step for any authority having 
.before it a Bill of the provincial Council duly enacted, duly asknted to 
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by the', executive' Government' and 'by.. -the executive, an tliority , who Js , 
empowered to give final assent in India to interfere. This Eesolutlon in 
effect asks us to revise the deliberate judgment of a 'provincial Legislature 
on a provincial subject after the sanction required by the law had been 
duly obtatned, and therefore, both on the merits and the constitutional 
position, I trust the House will consider very carefully before it passes 
judgment on this very important lie solution .... 

Mr, A. .Bangaswami Iyengar: . May I know wdiether,.. in regard to^. 
this previous sanction given by the Governor General under the previous 
sanction rules, the Government of India have not had instructions 
generally issued to Provincial Governments as to the manner in which, 
previous sanction should be obtained in respect of laws which have got 
to bo j)reviously sanctioned by the Governor General, and whether theso 
instructions \vere folio Vved in This: case? 


The Honourable Sir^ Alexander Mnddiman: I do not know what the 
Honourable Member w^ants. I have not -the faintest idea of contending that 
the sanction required by the previous ' sanction rules is not the sanction of 
the Governor General. If he is inquiring of the procedure, the. sanction 
required under the previous sanction rules is the sanction of the Governor 
General . . , . ' ' 


Mr, A. Eangaswami Iyengar: I wa-int to know wlietlier there are any set 
of instructions issued by the Government of India to tlie Local Governments 
in regard to cbtaining this previous sanction. 

The HonDurabie Sir Alexander Muddiman : My Honourable friend behind 
.me is more familiar with these details and if he is in possession of them he 
will be able to supply ti.io answ^er. I was endeavouring to point out to the 
House that wdiile I in no w^ay attempt to defend the individual proviskns 
of this Bill, — that is no part of my business and I suggest it is no part of 
the business of this House to consider tliein — I assert that on the merits 
there is nothing unreasonable or improper in a Provincial Legislature in tak- 
ing action against criminals corning from other provinces -where speclai con- 
ditions exist. I cannot admit that that is in any way an infrmgen.^ent of the 
ordinary right of free movement which I agree with Dr. Datta should exist 
between provinces under one Central Government. I do not admit that 
there is any infringement in this case. I contend that constitutionally this 
House wx)uld be v;rong, it would be taking a very dangerous step if it 
attempted by its verdict on this Resolution to indicate that it is prepared 
to revise an Act of a Provincial Legislature which lias been passed by a 
large majority in that Provincial Legislatiu’e. On these grounds I am afraid 
I rniist, though reluctantly, oppose this Resolution. 

Pandit Motilai Ifeliru. (Cities of the United Provinces : Non-Mubam* 
niadan Urban) : Sir, I have been waiting all the patience 

that I could command to listen to the Honourable tlie Horne 
Member upon this Resolution and my patience has at last been 
rewarded. But I must confess to a sense of disappointment at 
his reasoning w^hen I heard him. The way in wdiich he dealt with the 
question would no doubt do credit even to a man of my profession, but the 
case was so hopelessly bad that he could not even preserve the seniblance of 
a plausible argument Jn support of it. My Honourable friend divided the 
ouestion before the House into two.,:parts. ’One related , to ihe merits and 
the other to the constitutional issue involved. He first took up the question 
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on. the merits and I must here admire the way in whlcli lie dealt with it. 
He said, “ I arn now going into the merits ”, and he ended by saying 
that it is not for this House to go into the merits of the Bill at all because 
he said we were not sitting in judgment over a provincial Council, and 
that it was the business of the provincial Council alone to ^go into the-- 
mierits ■. " 

■ Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: The details, ; 

■ Pandit . Motiial Melirii: The details, if you like. : You say that it is the 
bus.iness of the provincial Council and that ive are not concerned uoth 
them., \YYli, Sir, when we are attacking a legislative measure as a most- 
atrocioas one, as I iiave not the least hesitation in calling it, w^e canriot 
justhy ourselves unless we point out to the House the grounds upon which 
our cisarge rests. It is impossible to do so until you examine some of the 
leading provisions of the Act. Therefore, I submit that we are perfectly 
within our rights in criticising the various sections of the .Act to show that 
it is a measure which will be a disgrace to any civilised Glovernment. Let 
us now consider the arguments on the merTs wdiicli have been advanced. 
Tlie hrst is “ Oh, let us not meddle with this Act; wue are entirely iunorant 
of the conditions in Burma; w^e do not knov^ wdaat the Burmese Govern- 
ment, I mean the Government of Burma — I wish I could call it the 
.Burmese Government, — we do not know wiiat dangers this Government 
of Burma, such as it is, is confronted with.” My answer is let it be 
confronted with all the dangers in the world; there can be no justitieatkm 
wiiatevor to pass such a lawless law as this i®- We have to examine the 
law* on the merits and if human ingenuity and leaal acumen have failed 
in other parts of the W’orld to discover a remedy excerd* expulsion in 
cases like this, we fire not ready to credit the Government of Burma with 
having made a new discovery in the art and science of legislation. What 
is the next point? My Honourable friend says the B'll w^as introduced 
by the Homo Member w’-ho was himself a Biirmao. Now’, without any 
disrespect to my Honourable friend, I suppose it is rather late in the day 
for him to doubt tiiat we consider Home Members with m.xed feelings. 
Whether he is in Burma or in Delhi, and whether he is an Indian or not 
does not matter in the least. The third argument on the merits was 
tliat the tiiree Burma Members m this House have spoken, out of whom 
tw'o have opposed tiie liesoiution and the third supported it. The Honour- 
able the Home Member doubts the representative character of one who 
has supported it. Now, Sir, I call your attention to that argument and 
I put it not only to the House but to you also, whether it is at ail coiisli- 
tutional to challenge the representative character of one Member by 
anotl.ier Member of the House. 1 consider it is contrary to the et quette 
of any house of representatives. How^ever, there he is, elected by his 
corsstituency and ho lias as much right to speak as any other elected member 
whicli right, I submit, stands on a superior footing to that of any of those 
wdio ocionpy and grace the Government Benches. Then, my Honourable 
friend said “Well, it is a spec'al meastire against outsiders ” and he met 
the ar'.rument of my Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar on 
the ground t^at there was no analogy really between the ease of a Scotch- 
man in London and an Indian in Burma, because he presumed that the 
Seo'chrnan probably knew IPnMish. Well, Sir, if ignorance of the 
language disqualifies a person from entering that coimtry or remaining in 
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Tlie HonoiiraMe Sir Alexander 'Muddiman: I must interrupt the 
Honourable Member. I did not suggest that ignorance of tiie language 
disquaiiiies a man from entering the country. I said it migiit create more 
diiheuities in dealing with cnmes by the mdigenons police. That is my 
argument. 

Pandit ' MotiM Melirii: Do I - understand the- . Honourable the lioine 
Member to mean that crime which consists of acts has a language oi its 
Ovvn? .1 can understand him if I take his remark Wxth the observations of my 
fivend Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal. There indeed language is of the greatest 
consideration. Is it the aim and object of the Bill— or one of the auns 
and objects of the Bill — to get hold of people in Burma and those who go 
from tiiis country to Burma to , educate the Burnians in their politicai 
rights and expel them from the country if they addiHi^ss them, in a 
language which the Burmans understand all right but per]ia|>s the officials 
there do not. Sir, I submit that there can be no reaso.uabIe ground to 
put ignorance of the language of the country as a crime over and above 
the actual criminal act. 

The last argument was: Look at the Goonda Act? This is not the 
first Act of the kind. Now, S.r, it is not for me to defend the Goonda 
Act. iVIy answer is a short one. I say that two wrongs do not make one 
right. If the Goonda Act is wrong and if any Member from Bengal will 
bring it before tliis House in the pr<.vper manner, I hope this House wJl 
be very glad to go into it. But, as a matter of fact, I see nothing in the 
Goonda Act whicli is analogous to the Bunna Act which we are consider- 
ing. The Goonda is defined to include a hooligan or a rough. 1 see no 
mention of a Bengali or of a non-Bengali or of any race in the definition. 

Mr* K. Tonkinson: See section 6, clause (6). 

Pandit Motiial Hehru: That has notliing to do with liis being or nor 
being a. goonda. In certain cases a certain special procedure is adopted 
instead of sending tlie man out of the province. That section lias no bear- 
ing at all. 

Now, Sir, my short" answer is that two wrongs do not make one right. 
Besides, I see that there is absolutely no racial distinction except perhaps 
m ilie manner of treatment as to where tlie man is to be sent after he is 
found to be a goonda, I am not concerned with that. The 'Bill was 
passed by the Bengal Legislative Coimeil and it is t\ good law so fa.r as the 
area to wliieh it tipplies is concerned. 

Now, Sir. let us see what the real merits of the question aia.*. Tiuse 
are all ilie arguments that have been advanced by the Honourable the 
Home IMernber on the merits. But wdien I go Into the merits, I must 
look into the provisions of the Act itself. And what do I find there? The 
very first provision that stares m.e in the face is the definition of a non- 
Burman, which is as follows: 

** A non -Burman means any person neither of whose parents is or was a member of 
the race indigenous to Burma and who* in addition, is not bimself domiciled in 
Burma.** 

Here we have a definition of a non-Burman which includes 
S'- Biirm‘an bee-aiise • a non-Bnrm.an' m ^ man who is not only 
a'.n.on -Burman hut being A:noh-Bhfmaii' h'as' also not acquired -a domicile 
ill'' Bunna. Well that/ as has ' bean pointed out by my frend, Mr. 
'• Bangaehariar, is a new invention 'or neW' discovery in the law of demieile. 
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If a man has acquired a domicile in Burma he is not for the purposes of 
this Act a Burman. He must also be the son of a Burman father or 
mother, one of the parents must be a Burman otherwise he is a non- 
Burman. It says : 

“ any person neither of whose parents is or was a member of a race indigenous 
to Burma, and who in addition is not himself domiciled in Burma/’ 

tliat is to say that the two conditions must co-exist that he must be a 
person who is not bom of Bumian parents and must not in addition have 
acquired a Burman domicile, that is to say if he has acquired a Burman 
domicile it is not enough. He must also be the issue of a Burman. How- 
ever, Sir, let us read this in the light of my Honourable friend Mr. 
Eangachariar’s illustration of Scotland and England. I shall read the 
section substituting Englishman for Burman: 

** A non-Englishman is any person neither of whose parents is or -was a member 
of a race indigenous to England, and who in addition is not himself domiciled in 
England.” 

I should like a definition like that to be put before any English lawyer and 
have his opinion on it. (Some Honourable Members : ** And a Scotch law- 
yer. What about the Scotch Home Member?’') 

Now, Sir, the real difficulty in this is, as has been pointed out by pre- 
vious speakers, that this is an inter-provincial Bilk which the Legislature 
of one province has taken upon itself to pass. This I say in answer to the 
remarks made by rny learned friend on the constitutional issue, I say that 
the mere fact that in dealing with certain matters it is necessary for a pro- 
vincial Legislature first to obtain the sanction of the Governor General and 
then deal wdth certain matters does not invest that Legislature with, any 
finality about the law it may enact. The Central Legislature is not deprived 
of its authority and the fact that the Governor General has given assent 
cannot, if I may use the language of lawyers, operate as an estoppel against 
us to consider whether it was a right decision or not. That being so, I say 
there is no bar to our coming to a decision on this question at all. What 
does this legislation amount to, what is the sum total of it? It is simply 
tliis. There are certain offences made punishable by the Indian Penal Code. 
There are certain punishment provided for those offences. The Burma 
Legislature says, Quite true those are offences punishable by the Indian 
Penal Code and the Indian Penal Code provides punishments, but we in 
Burma will impose further punishments on such persons as may incur our 
displeasure, as may come wnthin a certain artificial definition which we are 
giving." What is expulsion but an additional punishment? And I say 
that it is really an amendment of the Penal Code by introducing an enhanc- 
ed punishment for certain offences for which, there is absolutely no warrant 
in the Penal Code itself. Now, Sir, wdien the analogy of South Africa was 
given by my friend Mr, Bangachariar, my friend the Home Member took 
a very serious view of it and he was quite right in doing so. It is really 
a very serious matter. But no amount of disassociation of Government 
from this analogy will save them. I say there is no getting out of it. Ycu 
who profess tnuch righteous indignation at the treatment which the South 
African Union Government proposes to accord to us, you who profess so 
much sympathy with us, you who claim to have as strong feelings as ours 
on the subject and assure us that ypu are fighting our battles in South 
Africa, what answer have you to the charge that you, in your own jurisdic- 
tion, in the territories administered by yourself are doing" something which 
is not worse than what the South African Government is doing 
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Tlie HonO'UraMe Sir Alexander MuddimanrNot worse? ■ 

Pandil Motilal Jfeliru: I say not worse; it is equally bad. 

Oolonel Sir Henry' Stanyon (United Provinces: European): The AMcaa ; 
Indians are not criminals. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: You, say here, ** We are dealing only with 'crimi- 
nals, the South African Government is dealing with all Asiatics, but no 
one at this late hour of the day will be satisfied by being told you are deal- 
ing only with offenders. That is the stock argument of the bureaucracy; 
why are ^mu afraid of the Ordinance, surely the Ordinance is not intended 
•for any but those who are guilty, or those who are dangerous to society? 
And yet we know, and have had the sad experience of knowing, most of 
us personally that it has been resorted to in the case of persons whom the 
whole country believes to be as honest as any one else. However that is 
no answer to the charge. The criminal too as a criminal, Sir, has certain 
rights and the law is as Jealous of protecting criminals as innocent persons. 
You have no right to treat a criminal as a worse criminal than he really is, 
and when you do so you are simply extending tlie criminal law of the land 
to an extent for wliicli you have no warrant. Now the real fact is that we 
in this House, at least I personally, look upon this legislation by the Legis- 
lative Council of Burma as merely the thin end of the wedge. We do not 
know what is coming next, but 1 feel that there is something which is com- 
ing next and we must nip this mischief in the bud. Sir, one is now tired 
of speaking of disabilities within the Empire, and now we have been 
supplied with a new topic, disabilities within British India and Burma. 

I do not think that the'language used by my friend Mr, Eangachariar was a 
bit too strong for the occasion. The most peculiar argument that has been 
■ addressed to us is : you who are claiming provincial autonomy ; is that the 
way that you would give provincial autonomy to your provinces when you 
are going to interfere with their legislatirn in this manner? That artrument, 
Sir, I say adds injury to insult. You have a thousand arguments for with- 
holding provincial autonomy. When it comes to our questioning the juris- 
diction of a |)roviricial Legislature, you say that because we claim provincial 
autonomy we must accept provincial legislation as if it had autonomy. 
Why? Because it has passed a law which has received the assent of His 
Excellency the Governor General. That is the whole argument. I need 
not deal with the arguments of the Honourable Members frcm Burma. My 
Triend Mr. Tok Kvi has shown that there is nothing in the assertion that the 
Burrnans voted for the measure and that it was only iion-Bunnans who 
voted agamst it. We know the reason for that. It is common knowledge 
how the Councils were constituted at the time. 

Naw% Sir, I do not wish to take up the time of this House any more. 
I will simply ask the House, I will appeal to all krernbers, Indian as well 
as European, to vote solidly in support of the Resolution. This law which 
is sought to be upheld by the x^easoniing advanced here to-day is nothing 
short of a monstrosity. 

M. A, Jinnah: Sir, I listened to the speech of the Honourable the 
Horae Member on behalf of Government when he entered into this consti- 
tutional question. Pe said that according to our present Act what was done, 
according to him, w-as perfectly authorised p and I see, Sir, that the prev’ous 
■'^sanction of the Governor General /was obtained under sub-section { 3 ) of 

^ ■„ ■; ^Speech not eorrocted by the' Honourabl# Member. « 
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section 80A of the GovernmeBt of India Act. Well, Sir, I do not wish 
now to discuss this coiistitutional question; but if Honourable Members- 
wiil look at the section it is extremely doubtful whether such a sanction 
can be given, or even if it can be said with authority that it is v ah’ d for- 
tius reason. The Honourable Member said that the Provincial Goverm 
rnent is within its rights to legislate so far as the provincial Legislature is 
concerned, but in this particular case- it will be admitted that this legisla- 
tion goes outside the province inasmuch as it affects every British Indian 
throughout India and every British Indian comes under this Act which 
has been passed by the Burma Legislature. Now, Sir, that undoubtedly 
is a central subject and I personally feel very grave doubts whether sanc- 
tion can be given under the provisions of sub-section (5) of section 80A. I 
have tried carefully to consider the matter as far as I can, and I do not 
find under wdiat sub-clause of sub-section ( 3 ) such a sanction can be given. 
But, I v/ill assume for the purpose of my argimicnt that I am wrong. Sir, 
does it he in the mouth of the Honoui’able the Home Member, speaking on 
behalf of the Government of India, to say that although the local Legisla- 
ture would not have undertaken this piece of legislation without previot«s 
sanction, that although the Governor General was pleased to give his 
previous sanction, he did so without consulting the Government of India? 
Did the Government of India examine the case? Bid the •Government go 
- into the justiffcation before they gave the sanction, because without pre- 
vious sanction the Burma Provincial Council could not have enacted this . 
law., Bid you consider all that? I suppose you did. I take it as a res- 
ponsible government you did. Now, Sir, what is the ground that* is put 
forward? It is this. It is stated in the Statement of Objecis and Reasons 
which was quoted by the Honourable Member from Burma. The only 
ground put forward, as far as I can see, is this: 

** On the other hand there is a p:enerail demand that Burma sliould not be allowed 
to remain a happy hunting ground for criminals from other parts of the British 
Empire and, that the powers of removal already possessed in respect of persons twice 
convicted of the offences of begging and so on should be extended.^’ 

Nenv, Sir, that is tlxc very reason why I asked the Honourable ]\fember who 
spoke on behalf of the Burma Government this question: You say that' 

tins is intended for tlie purpose of curing that danger, namely, that Burma 
is made a ha]npy hunting £ 2 Tnnnd by criminals from India. Will you tell 
me how many men, how" many Indians were conticted by the courts in Burma 
for any of the offences wiiich are specified in the Schedule to this Act?*' 
The Honourable ]vreiuber thouglit he was very clever, being in the company 
of the G-ove:i,‘nment of India and sitting there, in giving the answer that he 
wanted previous notice. 

The HonouraMs Sir Alexander Muddiman: Surely my Honourable friend 
does not expect an answer to be given to that sort of question without pre- 
vious notiec. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I do, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member is 
extraordinarily hopeful, that is all that I can say. 

Mr, M. A. Jlimah: It h all vv^ry well, •^or ’the Honourable* the Home Mem- 
ber' to crack jokes. It wall not do. I maintain here that you gave the 
'"^t^reVious sanction and without that nreviouq sanction the Burma provincial 
Council could not have undertaken this legislation. 
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V The HononraMe Sir Alexander Muddiman: If the Honomvable ]\f ember 
will permit rne to interrupt him, which I dislike exceedingly to do, I would 
point out that I did not give the previous sanction ; it is not in my power to 
give it. On the second point I should like to point out that if the Honour- 
able Member had asked me for those figures I wmuld have tried to obtain 
them; but it is not reasonable to expect me to carry them in my head. 

U. Tok Kyi: I can give the figures: about five per cent, of the convicts 
are Muhammadans and six per cent, are Hindus: that is among the convict 
population in Burma. 

Mr, M, A. Jinnah: Sir, I am much obliged to the Honourable Member;, 
but my quarrel is with the Government of India, I do not uish the Gov- 
ernment of India to run away from this debate on the floor of this House. 
The Honourable the Home Member tried first to say “ Oh, but the Govern- 
ment of India do not give sanction. It is only the Governor General.” We 
ail know that. I have known that now ever since the Act of 1919 was 
passed. But the second proposition is this: was the Government of India 
consulted? Did you examine this case? Was it not incumbent upon you 
to do so? You are handing over the power by this previous sanctmri to the 
provincial Legislature to do what? To enact a law which not only aifects 
a province but the whole of India. Did you have any materials before you, 
and what materials were there before you? My Honourable friend the 
Home Member says “ Oh, but you had not asked for it.” We have brought 
this Besoiution. We say that you had no business to allow this law to be* 
passed. You ougrit not to have given previous sanction. Now you justify 
it. Will you then satisfy us on what materials you gave previous sanction? 
Nothing. You have not got anything at all. Very well. Tlien what do we 
get to? We get to this, Sir. It is> suggested on this side that your whole 
object was not to deal with cases of habitual criminals, it was not intended to 
deal with cidminals ; but it is suggested, and not vrithout some reasons and 
grounds, that your intention was to hold the sword of Damocles over those 
men wliorn you thought to be undesirable in the political world of Burma. 
And, Sir, you have got section l24xA included. YYii have got section 15BA 
included. What are they intended for? For habitual offenders? Are the 
men who make Burma iheir happy hunting ground to he called crnvinals 
and are they to come under sections 124A and 153 A? Why have you in- 
cluded those sections? Sir, this law is a most dangerous law lor any man 
who wants to carry on Ins public and political life in Burma. What will 
happen? T put it to tin's House, what will happen? Supposing there was a 
man carrying on his business or profession as a doctor, as a lawyer, as an 
engineer or as a merchant, and if he happened to make a sneech and if it 
happened to fall under the terms of section 124A, he is convicted; although 
he has been there eaxTving on his business Irwfully and peaeefury: but if 
he happens to make a foolish political speech wh^ch brings him under the 
terms of section 124A, would he or would he not be exixelled under tliis 
law? I see Mr. Tonldnson shakes his head; he has not understood 

Mr, H. TonMnson; May I exnlain, Sir? A single conviction under 
section 124-A, does not make him liable to be expelled. 

Mr* M. At Jlnttali: T never, shid sm.de conviction. Supposing a 
man. makes two such speeches, ^ he'' will 'he" expelled from Burma. , 

■Mr. H. ToEkinson: He is liable tto-he texpellad.., 
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: .Mr, M, A. Jiunali: The Honourable Member admits that if the mao. 
makes two such speeches he will be liable to be expelled from Burma. 

I dare say you would like to expel Mm even if he made only one speech. 

I admit that you haye given him two chances; but my point still remains 
The IMstrict Magistrate will report and the Local Government will say 
to a man that he has made two speeches wdiich are objectionable and 
he must suffer for them. The District Magistrate may say: ** You have 
been a lawful citizen, you have been carrying on your business for 15 
years; it does not matter. You are a criminal, you are a habitual offender; 
you want this place to be a happy hunting ground, and I will not allow 
you.'' I say, Sir, the merits of the Act are obvious. 

Now, Sir, the Government first of all gave their previous sanction. 
The Government have put forward no materials to make out a ease as 
stated in the Statement of Objects and Reasons. But we go further and 
ask, why did you give your assent? Again, it was said that the Governor 
General gave his assent and the Honourable the Home Member had nothing 
whatever to do with it, he never knew anything alout it. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Of course he did, but he 
did noil give the assent. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: By *‘>you I mean the Government of India. The 
Government of India knew perfectly well, they must have had sufficient 
materials before them. Did you not see what opposition there was to this 
Bill? What materials had you? Why did you not then advise the 
Governor General not to give his assent? If you did not so advise Mm, 
you failed in your duty. 1 ask now what right had you to give the assent? 

I say I <lispute the soundness of the assent being given by the Governor 
General. Am I not entitled to appeal to a higher authority under the con- 
stitution? Even the Governor General is not the last word under the 
Govomment of: India Act. We in this House stand on the floor of this 
House, and we say: Never mind, the Governor General was wrong in 

giving his previous sanction. The Government of India failed in their 
duty in not advising the Governor General properly." We appeal now to 
the highest tribunal that this Act should be disallowed. That is our case 
and I am mim that my European friends also will realise that this is a 
most dnngerous Statute in principle, and in its provisions and I ask them 
not to support the Government, The Honourable the Home Member 
said that the Home klember in Burma agreed with this principle and that 
he was a son of the soil. But we know what Home Members are, 
(Laiigliier.) They have no individual opinion. 

Mr. R. K* Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem- and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Rural): They have no home. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: They have no individual conscience. What is the 
good? I am often very sorry for my friend the Honourable the Home 
Member. But he represents the Government. What can he do? He 

has got to caiTy on. So, Sir, this argument is of no use and I hope 

that every one will really vote in favour of this Resolution. We do appeal 
io the highest autliority even now to disallow this Act. 

I will only say one word, Sir, before I sit down. T see the distinction 
between this measure and the situation in South Africa. I will not put 

both on. the same footing. There is a very great difference between the 

two. Here, the case that is sought to be made against us on the merits 
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is on the ground that Burma is infested mth criminals. That is a very 
diferent thing altogether. Burma forms an integral part of India. The 
South African question, 1 agree, stands on a very different footing altogether 
and I would rather not drag that into the issue with which we are 
concerned this evening. 


16th February^ 1926. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore (Secretary, Depai*tme.nt of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, my intervention in this debate, which will be very brief, k 
directed to one specific point. I am not concerned, Sir, with the merits 
or the demerits of this Act. I am not concerned with the necessity or 
otherwise for this measure, but what I am concerned with, equally with 
every Member of this House, and equally with every person 
outside it, who has the interests of Indians in South Africa 
at heart, is the suggestion which has come from two or three Members 
during the course of the debate that the continuance of this Act on the 
Statute-book is calculated to lend support to anti-Indian legislation abroad. 
Honourable Members will realise that I have stated the proposition in terms 
much more restrained than those which, were employed by Honourable 
Members who referred to this matter. But in whatever terms it is stated 
the idea is one which 1 must try and do my best to dispel. The first 
point that I would like to make is that this Act is not discriminatory as 
against .Indians so far as the penalty of expulsion is concerned. Sir, rf 
my Honourable friend from Burma who sits iDchind me or my Honourable 
colleague who sits on my left also from Burma, choose to place themselves 
within the clutches of the criminal law, in regard to certain offences and had 
not the ingenuity to escape they, no less than I or my Honourable friends 
on the opposite side, would be liable to expulsion under this Act. Now, 
Sir, the main point of our objection to anti-Indinn legislation abroad has 
always been that it seeks to impose special disabilities upon Indians, qufi 
Indians or qua Asiatics, and I submit there is nothing in the principle of 
this Act which will blunt the point or lessen the force of the objection 
which we have always urged to anti-Indian legislation abroad. (Hear, 
hear.) Then, Sir, against what class of persons is this Act directed? It 
is directed against persons who have committed certain offences against 
the criminal law of the land. Now, Sir, is there any one in this House who 
places the, case of Indians in South Afx*ica no hi,<>'her than that? Indians in 
South Africa are not cummah. (An Honourable Member: ‘*It is a ques- 
tion of degree.”) They have broken no criminal laws; they have trans- 
gressed no requirements of law and order. They are loyal subjects of 
His Majesty. They are law-abiding citizens of the Union who by their 
thrift and by their industi-y and by their toil liave added to the wealth of 
the country which they have chosen to make their homo. (Cheers from 
the non-official Benches.) It is a matter of deepest regret that it should 
have been necessary for me to get up in this House to point out th^nt there 
is a world of difference between this Act, which deals with people who have 
been convicted under the criminal law of the land and an Act, for instance, 
which says to a law-abiding British citizen in a British Dominion that 
because you are an Indian or an Asiatic you shall not reside except in a 
specified locality, that you shall not trade except in a specified locality, and 
that you shall not acquire property except in a specified locality. Sir, 
during the course of debate when the tide of feeling runs high we often 
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give expression to sentiments wliicb. I am sure our calmer judgments woydd 
not endorse. Language was used in this connection on the last occasion 
which, i most Sincerely and earnestly hope will not be repeated to-day. 
There was one exception. My Honourable friend Mr. Jimiah, if I may 
say so, rendered a public service in expressing the views that he did. 

' Fandit Motdai Meiirii (Cities of the United Provinces: 'Non-Muliam- 
madan Urban): He rendered Government service! 

Mr. J. W. Shore: No, Sir, public service. On behalf of Government 1^ 
must repudiate with all the emphasis at my command the suggestion that 
the passage of this Act takes away from us the power of objecting to antU 
Indian iegislatio.n abroad, 

Lala Lajpat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir,, 
in the course of the debate that took place on this Eesolution last time, an 
impression was sought to be created that the Bumiese were in favour of 
this Bill. I want to remove that impression first. I have been to Burma 
o.nIy recently. I was there from the 4th to the 12th January, 1926. During 
my stay there I addressed two public meetings, one at Mandalay and the 
other at Ptangoon. Both these meetings were presided over by eminent 
Burmese publicists. The meeting at Piangoon was presided over by % 
gentleman who holds at the present moment the responsible, post of Deputy 
President of the Legislative Council of Bumia. There were other mem- 
bers of the Burmese Council also present at this meeting and they also 
made speeches. All of thtun repudiated the .idea ’that they had any 
sympathy with this law. They denounced the Act in as strong terms as- 
the Indians did. Similarly, at Mandalay my meeting was presided over 
by an eminent Burmese journalist, who also denounced this legislation. So, 
it is not right to state that Burmese public opinion had demanded this 
law. The fact is that the Act was not initiated by Burmese at all. It was 
the creation of some other l)rain, other than that of the Burmese, the 
Indians or the. Chinese. The contents of the Act, especially the sections 
of the Indian Penal Cfvde which have been speeihod in the Sdiedules, 
clearly show the real intention of the Act. It was said by the speaker 
who has just sat down, llie Ploiiourjible Member on the other side, tlmt 
the Act was not directed against Indians only. It is true that it is not 
directed against Indians as such, hut practically it is directed against 
Indians and IndiuTis only. Ilie foreigners in Burma can be divided into 
three classes; the Indians, the Chinese and the Anglo-IudiariH. It was 
pointed out in the debate o!.i the first day that, so fai’ as the Chinese were 
concerned, there was another law which affected them. (The Honourable 
Sir Alexanrler Muddioian: No, no.*’) As to Anglo-Indians, we know 

that no one would dare to apply this law against them. We Iniow it 
from our experience in this counW as w^ell as in the other pttrfs of the 
British Empire. Tims the onlv other class of people who are left to be 
affected by this Act are the Indians. Thei*efot*e, though it mav be literally 
true to say fhat the Act is not directed against Indians only, practically 
.it is not true to sav that it is not directed aflfainst them. Then, the 
cinle of the Act, I sulnnlt, is very dangerous. We on th‘s s‘de of the 
House are not pnu^ared to make ourselves a party to any scheme of 
federation under which one province can have the authority of making 
legislation of this kind against the people of other provinces or the people 
of , India, in p-enemb If Bunna had been a separate eountrv, one min^ht 
have understood the reason for such an Act, Even in that case,~-if Burma 
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were a niember of tlie Empire — one could not consent to sucli legislation. 
But in tiiat case perhaps there might have been some justilication for it. 
But so long MB Burma is a part of British Empire it is extremely dangerous 
to allow this precedent to be set iip for other provinces to ioliovr ano. oiiact 
discriminating legislation against the people of other provmces. Sir, I 
fully agree with the Honourable the Home Member that the liesolution we 
.are debating involves a grave constitutionai issue. The issue is wlicthcr 
Provincial Legislatures can be allowed to enact legislation of this hind 
which practically affects all the people of India, and wdiether this hind of 
discrimination can be made by one Provincial Legislature agamst the 
people of other provinces. We submit this cannot be allow'ed. The law we 
are discussing sets up a dangerous precedent. That is one of the reasons 
why we so strongly object to this legislation not only in the interests of 
Indians resident in Biimia, but also in the general interests of India as a 
vvliole. It is said that some time ago similar legislation was passed by 
the Bengal Legislative Council also, in what is known as the Bengal 
Goondas Act. Personally I am as much opposed to that law as to the Act 
under discussion. We do not endorse the principle of that Act any more 
than we do of this. In my judgment the principle of that law" also w^as 
open to objection. No legislation should be passed by any Provincial 
Legislature which affects the people of other provinces injuriously cn any 
ground wTiatsoever. I have yet to learn that in any country under a 
federal system* of government, wdiere there are a number of states or pro- 
vinces subject or subordinate to the same Federal Government, the in- 
liabitants of one province or of one state can be allow’cd to pass legisla- 
tion of ibis kind discriminating against the residents of other provinces or 
■other states. All the peoples belonging to one federal country are the 
nicmbers of the same nation and subjects of the same Government. That 
principle may Vveli be extended to an Empire, but in the ease of a country 
•at least, its application cannot be questioned. To ignore it will be px’ac- 
tically setting one province against, another. This is dangerous, and I 
strongly object to it regardless of the fact that the Act involves a great 
insult to the Indian eommunity of Burma, and that it is not in accordance 
with Burmese public opinion. Burmese public opinion, on this question, 
is divided, but the Indians are unanimously opposed to it. Bo far as we 
in this part of the House are concerned, Sir, under no circimistanees can we 
accept the principle that underlies this legislation. To do so will be to 
deny that w’e are a nation inhabiting one country and living under one 
tTovemmeiit. 

Coming now to the case of Indians in Burma, the Honourable Member 
•who represents the Government of Burma told 113 the other day that it 
would be impossible to carry on the administration of Burma without 
Indians, hlay I ask if this' is the rew^ard that the Government are going 
to give to Indians who have helped in conquering that country and running 
it? If the British Government and the Burmese peop'^e cannot do without 
Indians, is this the way to treat the Indians in that country ? You say that 
the law is aimed at offenders, breakers of the lawy only, but if you see the 
sections which are scheduled, you will find it is principally aimed at 
political offenders. All offences agamst the State are included t^mrein. 

If an Indian goes to Burma and makes a speech which brings him under 
Bection 124A, hq is liable, to be. expelled 'from Burma. 

TonMnson; .Ha ; 
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Lala La|pat Rai: Absolutely yes, please.. There is no, (question of “No'". 
A second conYiction can be obtained easdy. Even one speech can be made 
the subject of two convictions. We know that some persons have actually 
been convicted for two or three offences on the basis of one speech or one 
document. The fact that there must be two convictions for sedition before 
a man can be expelled is no safeguard. Take the case of a person wdio is 
not a Bengali but who goes to Bengal and makes two speeches and is con- 
victed on two counts under section 124 A. Are we to acknowdedge that 
the Bengal Go vernnient is entitled to pass a law expelling that man ironi 
Bengal simply because of those two convictions? A law of that kind will 
destrcy the very basis of common nationality, I therefore appeal to Members 
of the House to think veiy seriously before voting on this Eesolution. it 
is not a trifling matter. If we accept the principle of this Act, and let it 
go without challenging it, we shall be laying ourselves open to the charge of 
having accepted that one province can enact legislation of this land directed 
against the people of another province. By voting against this Eesolution 
we may be cutting away the very roots of the tree of Nationalism. I there- 
fore beg of the Indian Members of this House to enter a strong protest 
against this legislation and its principle. I support the Eesolution, Sir. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson (Home Department : Nominated Official) : Sir, i 
had heard a great deal about the Burma Expulsion of Offenders Act before 
this debate began a week ago. I beard a good deal more about It on 
Tuesday last. I personally had never had an opportunity of examining its* 
provisions in detail until the morning of that day. I did examine them 
then carefully, and I regret that the time at rny disposal will be quite 
insufficient for me to dispel all the misunderstandings of the scope and of 
the provisions of this Act which have been manifested in tliis debate. 
{An Honourable Mo'mher: *Tt is over a week now.’’) I must perforce con- 
iine my remarks to a few points only. I regret this all the more because 
I believe that this House is still prepared to listen to reason, and when it 
ffnds that each of the points which have been attempted to be made against 
this Act can he met point by point, it would be prepared to dissociate this 
measure from tlie mass of prejudice raised against it and agree to reject 
the present Eesolution. 

I propose now to refer to the principles of this Act in sufficient detail to 
show how wrong my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru \vas ‘ when he 
stated that this Act was nothing short of a monstrosity. Before a person 
can be expelled from Burma under the provisions of this Act, it must first 
be establislied that he is liable to be expelled, and then tliat it, is also 
desirable that he should be expelled. Suppose the District Magistrate 
decides to take action against a particxilar person, he first gives that person 
an opportunity of calling evidence on both points, namely, evidence to shbw 
that he is not liable to be expelled and evidence to show that there is reason 
why he should not be expelled. The District Magistrate finally comes to 
conclusions in regard to both points. (An Honoumblo Member: May 

T ask liow the kfagistrate comes to conclusions that it is desirable to expel 
the person?”) I! the Honourable Member will listen he will get his answer. 
The Distr'et Magistrate finally comes to conclusions with regard to both 
points, and we may assume he decides them both in the affirmative. He 
then records in writing bis reasons for recommending th^ expulsion of the 
person in question. So far we have only got a recommendation, have 
not got an order of expulsion. In fact my Honourable friend Mr. Amar 
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Nath Dutt was quite wrong in thinking that the Act gives the Magistrate 

power to order tiie expulsion of any body, and my inenci, Sir Mari Smgh 
Gour w"as equally wrong when he talked of the unfettered judgment of the 
Bistriet Magistrate. Before the recommendation goes forward to the Local 
Government, the offender has the right to ensure that the proceedirigsh 
shall be sent to the High Court, and in that case the High Court has to- 
determine whether the person is liable to be expelled. Ail the items™~and 
they are several— -w^hich are required before liability to be expelled can be 
established, fall within the competence of the High Court to determine. 
The reference in the High Court is dealt with as far as possible in accord- 
ance v/itli the procedure provided by the Code of Criminal Procedure 
for the disposal of an appeal, and it is this reference to which I referre'd 
the other day when I suggested that the Act did provide for appeals. Any- 
one who wishes to make the point that this is not an appeal from an order 
of expulsion is welcome to make it. It could not be such an appeal because 
the order of expulsion has not yet been made. I submit that the point 
is worth nothing because the recommendation has been recorded and that 
recommendation cannot go to the Local Government until, if the offender 
so wishes, the High Court has determined that the man is liable to be 
expelled, 

I now turn to the second point, the desirability of expeiliiig the man. 
The offender may produce evidence to show there is reason why he should 
not be expelled. ’ The District Magistrate must record such evidence. 
The District Magistrate comes to a conclusion upon tliat and makes liis 
recommendation. The case may come back with the finding of the High 
Court that the man is liable to be expelled. The recommendation must 
then go to the Local Government, and it is the Local Government %vhich 
ffnally determines wdietber the reasons for expulsion are sufficient. I 
suggest <for the consideration of this House that here again we have a real 
safeguard to prevent the Act being used save in suitable eases. I think 
myself that these safeguards are real, and as a District Alagistrate of 
several years’ standing in Burma, .and also as a foxirier Secretary to that 
Government, I think I am justified in alieghig that I do not speak without 
authority. I have referred to these safeguards at some length early in my 
statement because I wash to impress npon the House how real and how 
effective they really are, and if I am unable to return to them, I trust 
that the effective nature of these safeguards will not forgotten. 

Now let me deal with what is required (o constitute liability under the 
Act. It must be proved both that the person is a iion-Burmtin and also 
that he is an offender. Let me take the question of an offender first. The 
Act contains tw-o Bcliedules. The first Schedule consists of more serious 
offences, and one conviction only under that Schedule Is required. The 
second Schedule consists of less serious offences and at least two convic- 
tions of an offence specified in that Schedule arc required before a man 
' becomes an offender. I am not concerned now to jiistily the inclusion 
any section whatever in one or other of these two Schedules. I will, 
however, suggest to the House that a careful examination of the list of 
offences in the Schedules suggests that the principle upon which the lists 
were prepared is that of including all really serious offences in one or 
other of the Schedules. I admit that section 124 A is included in the Second' 
Schedule, but an examination of; the Schedules leads to the inevitable 
i conclusion that they* were not prepared with the object of expeljing 

tieians. . I admit, however, that i am , not surprised at the objection which’ 
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lias , been taken to the. inclusion-' of -.section. ...124 A. , Now'- I .am not going 
'.through all these sections, but. I must say that there is, no justifi'eation for the 
statement' of Mr.,, Amar Nath Dutt -that very .few of .the. sections'' O'f the 
Indian Penal Gode have been left out. The nmiiber of sections included 
is certainly large, but Honourable Members should realise the number 
of different entries which relate to cognate offences. For exaiiiple, in the 
First Schedule we have no less than eight entries relating to dacoity, in the 
Second, five dealing with robbery, four \wth theft, and six with extortion. 
It is this duplication which is mainly responsible for the large number cf 
offences. In addition to the two Schedules, we have also persons who 
are proceeded against because they are definitely habitual offenders. In 
all the cases, whether included in the First or in the Second Schedule, or 
wiiether they are cases of habitual offenders, the men must have had final 
convictions which have not been set aside on appeal or revision. The 
House will therefore, I trust, agree with me that no one can be proceeded 
against under the Act who has not been found to be a criminal either once 
or twice, as the case may be. If objection is taken against any of the 
^sections included, then it is quite open to any Member of the Burma 
Legislative Council to introduce a Bill in that Council for an amendment 
-o! the Schedule. I invite the attention of my Honourable friend Pandit 
Motilal Nehru to the fact that, though the Act vras passed by the first 
Council, we have now got the second Bmma Legislative Council, the 
•elections to which were not boycotted, and it is a Member of that CoimcO 
who can introd\ice. a Bill to provide for the omission, say, of section 124A, 
or of other sections which are objected to. . . . 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: You can always find one Member in any CounciJ 
and even in this House to do that. 

Mr, H. Tonkinson: The same point arises in connection with the first 
■suggestion of my friend Lala Lajpat Bai this morning. 

I now come to a more important point. Before a man is liable to be 
expelled from Burma under the Act, it must be proved that he is a non- 
Burman under the Act. To be a non-Biirrnan a man must fall into 
neither of two classes. If he falls into either of these two classes then 
he is not a non-Burman, that is to say, he is not liable to be expelled 
tinder the Act. These two categories consist of, firstly, persons whose 
father or mother belonged to one of the races indigenous to Burma, that 
is to say such races as Barmans, Shans, I^arens, Kachins and so on. The 
second class consists of persons who are domiciled in Burma. In this 
connection I must correct a palpable mistake made by my Honourable 
friend Pandit klotilal Nehru. He said, I quote his exact words : That 
is to say if ho has acquired a Burman domicile it is not enough; he must 
also be the issue of a Burman. Actually, however, in order to be not 
li'd)le uiider the Act, tliat is to say to be a Burman for the purposes of 
this Act. tbo definition docs not provide that two conditions must co-exist, 
but that eillier of two conditions must exist. If one of them exists, it 
m s-ffie'ent to take a man out of the class of non-Burman to which the 
Act applies. As regards these two classes which arc excluded from the 
operation of the Act, it is not necessary to say more of the class which 
consists of ail those persons who have either a father or a mother of an 
indigenous Burmese race. The, meaning here is obvious. The second class 
is for our present purposes more important. If any one proves that he has 
a domicile in Burma, then he proves that the Act does not apply to him. 
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.It .is because of ,. this . point that 1" suggest that the .House shout] attach 
the iitiuost importance to the provision in the Act for a reference fo the 
High Court. There is no definition of the word “ domicile) ” in the Act, . 

.Mr,. G-aya Prasad Singh (Tirhut .J3ivision Non-Muhanuntulan; : Why 
should there not bo? 

Mr. H.. TonMnson: That is what I 'am. 'coming' to. i\i.y Honourable, 
friend. Sir Hari 'Singh. Gour, gave the reasons stated by the Select Com-, y 
rnittee for not attempting to define' the word. . They were briefly to the 
effect that they were of opinion that domicile could not be defined. Sir 
Hari Singh Gour supported the Committee in what they said on tliis point 
when he said that the word was undefinable, and if 1 attempt tf> atiduce 
other authority for this position, it is riot to derogate from that of mv 
Honourable and learned friend. One of the most distinguished writers 
upon the question of domicile, Professor Dicey, in his ciassietd work on 
the Conflict of Jjaws, sums up the position as follows : 

“ Eiiglish judges have, cei-tainly not underrated tiie ditisciiity 'i>f definUig the 
word ‘ doiuiciie.’ Their language on the contrary generally points to the two con- 
clusions, first that a satisfactory definition of domicile is, from the natin't^. f>i things, 
unattainable, and secondly that, even if the term Ite definable, I'very attempt to 
obtain a, serviceabte definition has hitherto ended in failure.*' 

That was tho view that Professor Dicey stated had beuu taken by 
the English judges, though lie was not prepared quiie to acquiesce in that 
view himself. The facl< that it is difflciflt to state concisel}’ what is 
meant by domicile, is not, in rny opinion, a suflicieni ground for taking 
the strong objection to the use of the word which was taken by Sir Hari 
Singh Gour. He objected to using an undefinable word in a Statute at 
all. The word is, however, used in Acts of the Indian Legislature; it is 
used very many times indeed in an Act passed by this Legislahire not 
longer ago than last September wdihout a dissentient voice. The fact 
is that, though the -word cannot be defined within a ve)^" short compass, 
it is a term of art, it docs mean something, and there are kuig series of 
rulings of the High Court in England, discussions by writers on .Private 
International Law and so on, all of which would be open to the High 
Court of Bangoon when they are called upon to decide as to the appli-* 
nation of the word in any particular ease wl,iieh may arise under this 
Act. Now, wliafe does the wmrd mean? As stated by Lord "Westbury 
in Bell v. Eeniiedy, 

“Domicile is an idea of law. It is the relation which the law' creates hetAveen 
an individual and a paiticular locality or country. IVi every adult person the law 
ascrilies a domicile, and that domicile I’emains his fixed attribute until a ne\v atul 
different attribute takes its place.” 

Tluit, of course, is not n definition. I have not, in fact, time to repeat 
the very complicated definitions with their qualifications given Ijy Pro- 
Lessor Dicey, but as a simple definition I may mention that given by 
Savigny, namely: 

“ That place is to bo regarded as a man’s domicile which ho has freely chosen 
for his permanent abode and thus for the centre at once of his legal I'clations and 
his business.” ' , , y 

The main ideas underlying domicile' are That it is the person's permanent 
home or the country in which he .has .an intention of, residence. ■■ (in 
■ ,e^nimu$ manefidi,) 
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Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer (Rohilkhand and Kumaon Divisions ; Non- 

Muliammadan Eural): Country, not province? 

Mr. H. ToBkinson: Country. I am coming to tliat in a 
moment. I am afraid it would be impossible for me in the time at my 
disposal to place before this House leading eases to prove how the various 
ahegations as to the classes of men who have been said to be liable to be 
expelled from Burma under this Act are inaccurate. Let me however 
merely correct a iew^ such allegations. My Honourable friend Mr. Am ar 
Nath Dutt said the word ‘‘non-Burman’' applies to Indians even if they 
have resided in the country for generations and have occasionally come 
to India as a sort of pilgrimage to the land of their ancestors. Let me 
assure my ^Honourable friend that he is quite mistaken. Those Indians 
ha\; 3 an animus manendi in Burma. The fact that they come occasiona'Iv 
to India does not shift their domicile. He also referred to settlers from 
Chittagong in Akyab who carry on agricultural pursuits there and so on. 
Let me assure him that those Chittagonians who have settled in Akyab 
have their domicile in Burma. And so one could go on but time does 
not permit, 

1 must, how^ever, refer to the ideas of my Honourable and learned 
friend opposite in regard to the nature of domicile. He seemed to think 
that it was absurd to talk about a domicile in Burma.' He said in fact 
*‘I have got my domicile in India; I have my domicile in every part of 
India”. Let me venture to suggest a doubt to my Honourable friend as 
to whether he is correct in assuming that he has a domicile, in the 
legal sense of the term, in every part, of India. The word domicile’* 
is applied to residence in a country or territory subject to one system 
. of law% That is to say, it is applied to countries in the legal and not 
in the political sense. Thus the British Empire consists of a large number 
of countries in the legal sense, — England, Scotland, Northern Ireland, 
Southern Ireland, the Isle of Man, the different Dominions, Provinces, 
States, Colonies, etc. These are quite separate countries in the legal 
sense and the term “domicile” can be applied to each of them. Our 
law books are of course filled with rulings upon questions of English, 
Scottish and Irish domicile. Burma also, having a separate Legislature 
which makes its own laws is, I would suggest, a separate country in the 
legal sense. 

Pandit Motilal Kehni: May T point out to the Honouraible Member 
that the Scottish, Irish and Engfish domiciles have pure reference to the 
personal law of the individual, and not to the criminal law of the land ? 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: It is the law of domicile that I am trying to 
explain. I could cite leading cases in wdiich, for example, the ouestion 
turned upon wdiethor the domicile was in the State of Ne^v York or in 
any other State of the United States of America. 

Diwan Bahadur T* Eangachariar ■ (Madras City : Non-Miilmmmadan 
Urban): Eor wdiat purposes? 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: Now if we think of India as a Federation, shall 

. „we say, in embryo? 

Mr. Bavaki Prasad Sinha (Ghota Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
That is not a legal term. 
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: Mr., H. TobMusoh : . Then can we say that a person, has liis domicile 
throughout liid.aV Each person has a domicile, 1 suggest, in one of 
the provinces of India because .each province is a country in the legal 
SiUise (d' the tenu. It this is so and 1 only suggest a doubt because 1 can 
only prove up to tbc lull tiiat this is so in the case of diiiereiit States 
in the, United States of Anicnca and different States in the Comiiioiiwcaith 
of Australia, then it is more proper — more proper, I suggest — to speak 
of domicile, in Bunna than domicile in British India. In any case it is 
quite possible io do so, for following the statement of Lord Westbury, the 
word expn^Rses a. relulion between a man and a locality, Burma. Burma 
in fact as a })roTince of India corresponds in this respect, I submit, to 
the States of Australia- To conclude as regards this point there can be 
no donL>t that tlie necessity of proving non-dorniciie in Burma before 
liability under the Act can be established does eonstitute an important 
restriction upf.ai the oj^eration of the Act. 

J am afraid tiuie does not })ermit me to endeavour to take up many 
poiiits v/hicdi have betin raised in the debate. I regret for example that 
1 am unable to follow Mr. Jinnah iu his suggestion that the Act is ultra ' 
vires of the Burriia Legislature, on the ground of extra-territoriality or that 
there is anything legally defective in the sanction accorded to the Bill. 
Judging from the discussi(jns of yesterday it takes much lime to convince 
my itlojuiurable friend of iiis erj*ors though they are errors, but I am sure 
I could convince him in a calm atmosphere outside. I regret also I 
cannot attfanpt to deal with the strange views of my Honourable friend 
Sir Hari Singh Gour as i,o the e,xtent of the application of the pzlnciple of 
asylum. No ont^, here now will think it necessary, after the speech of 
my Hontjurable friend Colonel Owens, that any one should endeavour to 
refute the suggestion that tin* Bunna Government are so blind to the 
interests of Burma as to desire to exclude Indians from Bunna. They 
would be mf>re foolisli still if they thouglit they could do so under this 
Act. There is onc' point and a very important point which I should 
like to deal with, and that is the constitutional point raised by rny Honour- 
able friend Dr. Datta, The point was also referred to by my Honourable 
friend Lala Lajpat Ilai this morning. Briefly this is the point dealt with 
in section 117 of the Australian Constitution, namely, a subject of the 
Queen (King now') resident — or shall \ve say domiciled? — in one State 
shall not be subject in any other State to any disability or discrimination 
which wmuld not be equally ap])licable to him if he were a subject of 
and domiciled in such other State. T have repeated practically the 
ivording of section 1J7. This is a question which I may rciinind my 
Honourable friend evoked very long discussions in the Assemblies wdiich 
prepared the Australian Constitution. The restrictions upon its operation 
have also been on many occasions before the Federal Court of the 
IJnit(‘.d States of America. Now there is one point wliich I should like to 
emphasise in the first instance, and that is the greater differences that 
exist between the provinces in India and between the States either in 
Australia or in the United States. That is a point which %vas referred to 
by the Honourable the Leader of the House and I have not time to do 
more than refer to it again. The real point here is should one Btafe be 
able to send back a man domiciled in another State because it finds Iiim 
objectionable and on the view that ^each factory should consume its own 
smoke. Further, if^this is admitted,- does it constitute any .discrimina- 
tion? On this point I would'- first’ appeal 'to the existinsr provisions in the 
Indian Statute Law. .The 'issue does ''not depend on whether a man is a 
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criminal. For soBu-r"years Burma has, I undersi->and,. xme.d a similar pro- 
vision without any question which gives to Burma power to re-export 
beggars, who are landed on her shores. 

Diwaa Bahadur T» Rangachariar : What sort of beggars, alien beggars? 

, Mr/ Ht TonMnson : Any beggars. Any Indian beggars can be expelled. 
Irom, Burma. 

Bir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : They may be expelled from anyw^here. 

Mr. H. Tonklnsoii: Then there is the Bengal Goondas Act to which, 
reference has been made. My Honourable friend the Pandit and Laia 
Lajpat Eai said that they objected to that Act. Weil, the Act is there 
iieyertkeless. I admit the same categories do not come under that Act 
as fail under the present Act. But the fact remains that persons definitely 
settled in Bengal under clause (h) of section 6, which my Honourable 
friend the Pandit was not prepared to discuss the other day, may be 
directed only to leave the Presidency-town area, whereas a person not- 
so settled can be directed under clause {a) to leave Bengal. And not only 
is this the case with Bengal; there is a similar provision also in Bombay 
and Bombay can and does expel British Indians from the Presidency; 
there is a provision in the City of Bombay Police Act,' which has been so 
used — I have some figures with me here for certain years showing the 
number of people expelled — Bombay does expel North-West Frontier 
Pathans from Bombay to the North-West Frontier Province. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar; What is the date of that Act? 

Mr. H. Tonkinson; 1902, I believe, or 1904. Now, if these powers are 
possessed by the Bengal Government and by the Bombay Government, 
why should they not be possessed by the Government of a province so 
different from the other provinces in India a.s is Burma? 

To turn to England, my Honourable friend the Deputy President 
refen*ed to removing a person from England to Scotland. Has my Honour- 
able friend failed to notice the Statutes passed one after another during 
the nineteenth century in England, which enabled one parish to send 
back to another parish in England, Scotland or Ireland a man who had 
not obtained settlement ill the parish .... . 

Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: That is because of the burden on the 
rates. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: That is exactly the same point, Sir. 

Lala Lalpat Eai; Not at all; there is no comparison. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: The principle is exactly the same as that objected 
to In this ,Act. , ' * 

Tlien again as to the question of discrimination with wITch I have 
not dealt so far. For the purpose of considering the question of discrimina- 
tion, you must not only take this Act, but you must also take together 
with it the Burma Habitual Offenders-Bestrietion Act~there is an exactlj; 
^ ' f orresponding Act to the latter- Act -in force in the*Punjab. Under it a 
'.yBurman may be moved from , one /district, to ■ another, and Bis residence 
/v:'r^iay be restricted to the latter district. It,, can be done in the same way 
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in the Punjab and if my Honourable friend wishes to object to the criminals 
from Bellary going to his district of Tanjore I suggest that he should 

persuade tlie Madras Gouncil to pass an Act like this. 

Biwan Bahadur T. 'Eangacliariar : I will be the last to do that. , 

" „ M?. , H,., TonMliScn: ..The position therefore is' .that there is no discri- 

mination ' introduced in this Act, because a Bumiaii can .be dealt with 
under the one Act and a non-Burman under the other Act in exactly' the 
way. 

I will now sum up. The safeguards in this Act are, eno,rmoiis. The 
introduction of the question of domicile means a great restriction— I repeat 
in my opinion a correct restriction — upon the operation of the Act. The 
Burma Government are not so foolish as to wish to get rid of Indians 
from Burma. And finally the constitutional point does not arise as there 
are similar provisions alread}' in force in other provinces; and taking the 
two Acts together there is no discrimination as against a iicn-Burinan. 
For these reasons, Sir, I oppose the Eesolution and I trust that it will 
1)0 rejeeled by this House. 

Colonel J. B. Orawf:'rd (Bengal: European): Sir, 1 do not wish to take 
up the time of the House to any very great extent; but I desire to reply 
to the appeal made by my Honourable friend Mr. Jinn ah on my own behalf 
and OB behalf of some of the Members on these benches, that we should 
support this Eesolution. As regards the merits of this particular Act, I 
have resided myself for some ten years in Burma, and I have no doubt 
that it is desirable that criminals from one province should not be sent to 
other’ provinces. My feeling, Sir, is this : that to allow one province to 
bring in legislation against another province or the members of another 
province is a very dangerous precedent. Mr. 'Tonkinson has quoted iihe 
petition in England, how one parish can take or send its vagrants from 
other parishes back to those other parishes. That is a position that I 
would like to see in India ; but I would like to see legislation which brought 
in that principle carried through in this House, where Members come frem 
every province. That Is really the reason why I have risen to speak this 
morning, to place on record the opinion of myself and of some Members 
who are with, me that we do not desire to sec this differential legislation 
carried out in the provincial Legislature. If such legislation is necessary — 
and I admit that at times it is necessary — then it is our feeling that if it 
■cannot be done under the existing constitution, when tliat eonstitutioB. 
comes to be re-examined, the principle that legislation of this nature shall 
be carried out in the central Legislature, shall be put into force. With 
’these words I beg to notify that I propose to support the Eesolution. 

Mr, Amar Nath Butt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Jlurnl) : 
Bir, I have heard all that has been said on the floor of this House against 
my Eesolution. I have heard my friend, the new Eao Bahadur Naidu. I 
was no doubt pained to find an Indian supporting an Act like this. But 
I was consoled when I remember the last New Year s Honour’s list. Then, 
Sir, we were told that the representatives of Burma in this House were also 
in favour of this Act. Who are those representatives? Certainly liao 
Bahadur NaMu is not one of them. Certainly my gallant friend over there, 
the representative !>f the , Bnrm,a. :Governm.ent,: is not a representative of 
Bumia itself. There are two'. Burmese" gentlemen in this House, One of 
thjBm said that he was in, favour "of 'this: Act and he gave Ms reasons .to 
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which I shall presently refer and the other gentleman was opposed to it. 
Now, Sir, the Member of this House who spoke against this Eesoluiion had 
a mandate from those who supported his candidature and it was his maiden 
speech. The only reason given by him for opposing this liesoiution was 
that there Were. 56 Members who supported the BjU in the provincial 
Legislative Gouncd and 15 who opposed it. Now if you closely analyse the 
division list you will find not a single Indian amongst those 56. Those 56 
eomprised members of the Burma Government and those who were in favour 
of an Act like this, while the solid representatives of the Indian communi- 
ties were against this enactment. So I ask you if you have followed com- 
munal representation everywhere in the interests of the minority, I ask 
the Government of India what they are going to do to protect the interesta- 
of the minorities in Burma. Then, Sir, I have heard the official platitudes 
and also the threats from the lips of a Member who represents the Govern- 
ment of Burma here. He said that the Burman people were not tolerant 
of any interference and that we will incur their resentment. Now, S*r, I 
do not know what is meant by the Burman people not tolerating any inter- 
ference by us. Probably they are taking shelter under the same plea as the 
Union Government w^ants to take by saying it is one of their domestic con- 
cerns in wdiich no one has the right to interfere. As has been said by 
Colonel Crawford, it will be setting one. province against another and when 
the interests of several provinces are concerned and it^ was necessary for 
the Government to have a law like this, it ought to be introduced in this 
House where all provinces are represented. This view of Colonel Crawford’s 
finds support from that great jurist, Sir Henry Stanyon, We have alsO' 
been told that if there is any separation of Burma it will be on economical 
and not on racial grounds. I do not understand what is meant by this. 
But the meaning perhaps is that Burma can afford to maintain lierself 
without any aid from Indian iiiianees, and also can ward off the enemies at 
its door without help from the Indian army and the Indian Navy. I have -no 
objection to Biinna being separated from India, but so long as it continues 
to send its representatives to Ibis House, and so long as it is eoiis'dered to 
be part: and parcel of the British Ind’ an Empire, I think such questions do 
not arise. Who was it that brought the Burma Government within the 
British Indian Empire? It w'-as the Government of Lord Dufferin, I was 
a mere boy when this annexation of Burma toek place, but I remember my 
grandfather reading the new’spapers to us and telling us of the m^*sdeeds of 
the British in Burma and why they annexed Burma to the British Indian 
Empire, I submit it is the same thing which prompts you to do this thing 
here, I will not say wliat it is. Sir, it -was said that the Honourable 
M.ember from Burma '^vas quite satisfied that it was not to exclude Indians 
that this enactment %vas enacted. Mav I ask, if it was not the Indian, 
for whom it w%as intended? He certahily cannot give an answer on this 
pomt because it was only the Indians to whom thi.s Act applies. We have 
been asked to have friendship with our next door neigbbours when Swaraj 
comes. Lef Bw%arai come and we will know how'- to make friends with our 
neighbours, but so long as you Bt<and in our w^ay of Swoaraj, please do not 
utter such platitudes, 

Now% it has also been said that the best minds of Burma are in support 
of this enactment. I do not know whether it is really so. Dees not my 
friend Maimsf Tok Kyi represent the best mind of Burma? Certainly my 
friend from Madras does not represent, the best mind of Burma. I em- 
phatically assert that my friend over there repi*esents the best mind of 
jBurma, 
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Then, Sir, I am not going to trouble you with the constitutionai aspect 
of the question as expounded by Dr. Datta, as also by my gaiknt friend 
Colonel (3rawford, but, Sir, it has been said by the Honourable the Home 
Member that we should not sit in judgment on the provineial legislature. 
Then what are w-e here for? Sir, we know what powers have been giveii 
to these provincial legislatures. We^know how things are carried on there 
with the help of cliques formed by the Treasury Benches there. We know 
also of the power and offices which you have the power to bestow on indivi- 
duals. How you get hold of some of the Indian Members to your side to 
support measures which do not commend themselves to the people of the 
province. * 

The Eev* Dr. E. M. Macphail (Madras: European): Is the Honourable 
Member in order in reflecting on the Legislatures of the provinces? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not reflecting on any Legis- 
lature. He is referring to a certain class of 'Members. 

Mr. Amar Hath Butt: We are not sitting in judgment on the provincial 
Legislatures but are only discussing the desirability of what the Govern- 
ment of India should do in a matter like this when a provincial Legislature 
has gone out of its way. 

Tl.ieii, Sir, it has been argued by my friend, IMr. Tonkinson, that we 
have a riglit of a])peai and of course lie read the Act and wanted to con- 
vince us tliat there was a right of appeal. Sub-section (4) provides that 
the offender may wUhin 15 days of receipt of copy of the order require the 
District Magistrate to refer for the detenu i, nation of the High Court the 
question whether the offender is or is not an offender within the meaning 
of the Act. Now let us see what is an oflender within the aneaning of the 
Act. It is clearly defined here. An offender means “ any person against 
whom any sentence or order of the nature hereunder mentioned has been 
passed by any court or magi.strate. ” Now, Sir, as I was submitting, it 
does not fjrovide any appeal about the matter whether the offender is a 
Bunnan or a non-Burman 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: Sir, it does. 

Mr. Amar Hath Butt: No, I draw the attention of the House to clause 3, 

** any iion-Burnian as defined in clause (a) of the preceding secli. u, wliu 
is an oifender as defined in clause {h)/' So it says that any non-Burman, 
as defined in clause (a) and any offender as defined in clause (6) can be 
expelled. Then again, as I was submitting, the right of appeal is confined 
only to see wliether the man is an oifender. He has been already declared 
an offender by the judgment of the court, and the High Court has no right 
to look to that judgment; it has simply to satisfy itself from tlie records 
of the case and see wdiether a judgment has been passed against him so 
as to bring him wdthin the purview of the word “ offender. That being 
so, Sir, I beg to submit that really no right of appeal has been given by 
the Act. 

Then Sir, objection has been taken to my statement that almost all 
the sections of the Indian Penal Code are there. Sir, I think I wm per- 
fectly right when I stated that, because you will fiud that, out of tha 
600 odd sections in the Indian Penal Code, the first 120 can be left out 
which contains definitions,, etc.'' ^ Then 3the- remaining sections which pro- 
vide for punishment have a defining section before them, and 1 find, 
after consulting the Penal Code, that it is only the Chapters containing 
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offences . against, marriage and offences against documents and ’ .■criminal 
breach of contract which have- .been left out . . . 

: Sir 'Hari Singli G-our: That has been repealed from the Penal Code. : 

: , Mr. Amar Nath. Butt: And that has- been repealed from the Penal -Code 
as my friend says. So, Sir, I beg to submit that we have not heard any-’ 
thing from the official Benches wffiich compels us to change our opinion 
about the Eesolution which is before the House, and I hope that this 
Eesolution will be carried. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I do not think I should 
have intervened in this debate again but for the fact of two speeches which 
have fallen from Members on my right. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Tonkinson, with his usual enthusiasm, industry and eloquence, made a very 
fine speech dealing with the details of the Act. (Hear, hear.) I am not 
going to emulate him in going over ground that he has travelled over so 
satisfacioriiy, I propose to take up a few very short points and to deal 
witli them in a short way. In the first place I shall deal with the speech 
of my Honourable and amiable friend from Bengal, the Mover of the 
Eesolution. It was with great satisfaction that I learnt that he remember- 
ed that he was a boy. He is still somewhat boyish, if I may say so, 
(Laughter) in his perusal of the Act wffiich we are considering. I under- 
stand that a stern lawyer like Sir Hari Singh Gour had on several occasions 
to bring him to a better understanding of the Act. I will not deal with 
that point further. I do not think really he has made much of a casa 
there. 

Now, Sir, I wisli to bring the House back to the Eesolution so that 
the House may understand what it is really asking the Goveniment to do. 
That is very important. We have had a most interesting constitutional 
discussion, which has ranged over many subjects, on which I should like 
to address the House at length. It has raised many questions highly im- 
port.ant to the ec.nstitutional position. But what is it exactly that Gov- 
ernment are being asked to do? We are being asked either to move the 
Secretary- of State to disallow the Expulsion of Offenders Act, 1925, or, 
in the aliernative, to take immediate steps to introduce a Bill in the Indian 
Legislature to repeal that Act. Now what exactly does that mean? My 
Honourable friends wbo have infonned me that thev have come to vote 
against this Act, some of them, might hesitate a little before they com- 
mit themselves to a proposition of this sort. This was a Bill brought 
forward by the Burma Executive Government, it was brought forv-ard and 
received the sanction required by law, and I must meke the constitutional 
position perfectly clear, it received the sanction of the Governor Genera! 
and tlie assent of the Govenior General. The Governor General of course 
did consult the Bepai’taents of the Government of India. He is not 
bound to and he is not bound to follow their advice, but I have not the 
faintest desire to shelter myself behind a legal argument of that kind. 
There has not been in the Government of India, nor could there be, any 
division on a Bill of this kind. My Honourable friend Mr. Jinnab thought 
T was liiding behind a mighty name. That is not so, Sir. What has been 
done has been done with the full knowledge of the Home Department. 
Now this Bill, as I say, was passed at the instance cf the Burman Home 
, Member In the Bumta Legislative 'Ooimeil 'by a large maiority. It. was 
assented to by the Governor of that' Province it was submitted to His 
Excellency the Governor General and has been assented to by him, and 
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tMs'' Eesolutioii invites' me now': to '.take action to .'nnllify that proceclxire. 
It has, been .said, ,and it is .becoming' common to- say so,; iliat the Legisla- 
ture, which passed this Bill was' an unrepresentative Legislature. , That is 
a very common plea taken. Sir, it was said it was an unrepresentative 
legislature, it was the first legislature, it was a legislature that my friend 
was not in, when he and his party were not taking part in the debates and 
therefore it was a k^gislature which could not pass a valid Act. That is 
'.a dangerous doctrine 

. U, TO'k Kyi (Burma: Non-European): On a point of infomiation, Sir. 
Is the Honourable the Home Member aware that some of the members 
of my Party are in the local Council now? 

./ The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; That is very excellent, Sir; 
that is not my point, my point was that that was the first Legislative 
Council. As i say it was passed in that Council, and if we are always 
going to question the validity of a particular brand of iegisiature for the 
time being that passes a Bill then that is an objection which could only 
be me;t by this House, at the beginning of every Session, re-enacting 
all the laws on the Statute-book. I am glad my Honourable friend 
mterrupted me; he brings me on to my next subject. If this Act was 
passed in the Burma Legislative Council at a time when it was improperly 
constituted, my friend will be able to get ins friends to take up some 
measure to get this Act repealed or amended in a suitable way, and 
that is the proper remedy if there is a strong feeling in Burma that this 
Act is unsatisfactory . It has been said that this is an Act which should 
have been passed by the Central Legislature. That was, I think, a 
point urged by my Honourable and gallant friend Colonel Crawford. 
But is it to be suggested that no amendment of the criminal law is to 
be made, except by this Legislature? Is it to be suggested that provincial 
Legislatures are to have no power to enact measures suitable to their 
own special conditions? . .... 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: Of this nature? 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; I yield to no one in jealously 
guarding against any intrusion by a Provincial Grovernment on the sphere 
of the Central Government. I have held that very strongly and I do 
hold it very strongly and I have frequently, in my administrative capacity, 
to put checks in tiuit direction on the undue freedom of the provincial 
Legishituros in interfering with Acts. In that I am with the House, 
but I am not with the House in saying that no legislation should be under- 
taken in a province w^hieh may affect the inhabitants of other provinces. 
If a man goes to a province he finds its owm laws ..... 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: Discrimination between provinces." 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Discrimination between 
provinces. If my friend likes to remain in Madras there is no discrimina- 
tion. Now, Sir, I do feel myself that it is a pity that there should 
be any suggestion of setting up the Indians against the Burmans. I 
think that would be a great pity and most undesirable. I have paid a 
tourist visit to Buma and I have seen quite enough of Burma to see how 
■essential the Indian is tO' Burma.-; : :My ■ Honourable Mend Lieutenant- 
Colonel Owens acknowledged that in a most snitable manner. 
Any ©Dvernnaent that waS' to- attempt; .to use' this ' measure to 
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prevent Indians going to Burma for commercial and other purposes— in 
other words, their lawful occasions — ^would be a Government which I am- 
periectly sure would be equally disliked by both sides in that country. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer : Bo you contemplate the separation of Burma from- 
India? 

The 'Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
will not lead me to discuss these academic questions. 

Now I would like to make one further point, and that is on the ques- 
tion of allowing the provincial legislation to proceed. Now a very strong- 
case is required to refuse sanction when an application for sanction is 
brought forward by a responsible Government. It is merely a question of 
giving sanction which, as my Honourable friend well knows, in no way 
affects the question of assent. The tests to be applied are entirely different. 
By giving sanction all you do is to enable a Local Government to take a 
Bill to their Legislature, The question of assent is quite a different 
matter. Again the giving of assent is a different matter from administra- 
tive approval. Very strong reasons are necessary before you can turn 
down a proposition by refusal to assent. It has been laid down by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee that when the Provincial Government and 
the provincial Legislature are in agreement, normally spe{.\.kiiig they should 
have their way. That is an important point which should not be lost 
sight of. That is an argument however I do not wish to carry too far. 

I see clearly there are occasions when the Central Government must inter- 
fere and I do not wish by anything I am saying to-day to diminish that 
proposition. The Honourable Mr, Tonkinson went further on that point 
than I should be prepared to go myself. While maintaining therefore- 
the central control of the Central Government I maintain that to ask 
us to take the action suggested in this B.esolution would be a very serious 
matter. 

There have been really two paints and two points only in regard to 
this Bill. One has been the point that ^vas made about the inclusion of 
political offences in the Belied ule, and the other was the point made or 
sought to have been made by my Honourable friend Sir Henry Stanyon — 
with whom for once I have the misfortune to differ — on the question of 
domicile. Now, Sir. domicile must obviously be construed with reference 
to the Act in which it appears. He put the argument that domicile is 
iiomiaily a question of private law; but here you have the word used in 
a special Act and it must be construed with reference to the purpose of 
the Act. It does not differ, I suggest so far as the purposes of this 
Act go. from '*home’'. I will read you here an extract from Dicey which 
makes my point very neatly and in much better language than I myself 
could use. He says: 

** Thus if D resides at No. 1 Begent Street with the intention of permanently 
residinj;^ in that house, the dehnitian of home suits that house no less than it suits 
Encfland, and if any leeal result were to depend upon D's livinsr at No. 1 Begent 
Street rather than in Westminster, the definition of domicile would apply to No. I 
Begent Street as being the place which is considered by law to be B^s home.*' 

Sir BCari Singh Gour: That is a local law. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; That is'exactly my point. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour has helped me very much. It has to be a local law 
for the purposes of the Burma Act. 
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Now, Sir, I think, as I said, most of the points have been very ably met 
in the speech of the Honourable Mr. Tonkinson. I do not propose to 
detain the House much further except that I hope those who vote in 
favour of this Besolution will understand the exact implications of their 
aetiGn, You are asking this Government to recommend disallowance of 
an Act which has been passed for the purposes and under the circumstances- 
I have mentioned. You are asking us in the alternative to bring in 
legislation which will have the same effect. This is a position that we 
cannot possibly adopt and therefore, whatever your views on the consti* 
tutional point may be — and I myself, as I have said, do feel that it is 
necessary to preserve the position of the Central Government; I feel 
that this interference by local Legislatures with the central Codes is to bo 
deprecated; I have frequently deprecated it myself, I am anxious that if 
you think of passing this Besolution you oufrht to consider its full 
implications. Sir, I continue to oppose this Besolution. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the following Besolution he adopted, namely : 

* This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the Gov- 
ernment do immediately move the Secretary of State to disallow the Biirma 
Expulsion of Offenders Act, 1925, or in the alternative, to take immediate 
steps tointroduce a Bill in the Indian Legislature to repeal the said Act 

The motion \yas adopted by 69 votes against 33. 


19th March, 1926, 

BESOI/UTION RE TBAINTNG OF INDIANS FOR NAUTICAL 
CAREERS, ETC. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: Sir, the subject matter of this Resolution 
was refeiTed to a Committee in consequence of a Resolution puissed by the 
Assembly in January, 1922. The terms of reference to the Committee 
were practically in accordance with the Resolution which I moved in 
January, 1922. They tvere to consider what measures could asefully be 
taken": 

(i) for the liberal recruitment of Indians as Deck or Executive 
Officers and Engineers in the Royal Indian Marine; 

(ii) for the establishment of a Nautical College in Indian waters- 
for the purpose of training Executive Officers and Engineers 
of ships ; 

(iii) for the creation of an adequate number of State scholarships for 

providing instruction in the Nautical Colleges and training 
ships, in England, pending the formation of a Nautical^ 
College in India; 

(iv) for the encouragement of ship -building and of the growth of an- 

Indian Mercantile Marine by a system of bounties, subsidies 
and such other measures as have been adopted in Japan; 

(v) for the ^acquisition of training ships by gift from the Imperial*: 

(vi) for the construction of the necessary dockyards and engineering 
workshops in one or more ports*. 
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The Committee which was^ appointed more than, a year' after, in February, 
1923, seat in its Report in March 1924, and till now practically no action 
has been taken upon that Report. This perhaps is another case illustrat- 
ing the promptitude w*th which the Government of India are able to 
move in matters of this .sort. 

Mr. W. S.' Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Oflicial).: Income-tax. 

Sir P. S.’ Sivaswamy Aiyer: To some extent , it has been due to the 
necessity for getting expert opinion upon some of the matters dealt with in 
the Report of the Mercantile Marine Committee. That Report goes into 
all the matters referred to them in the order of reference, and their 
recommendations are briefly these. They recommended the establishment 
of a training ship in Indian waters for the purpose of training young men 
as deck officers, and they recommended the establishment of the ship in 
Bombay. But since then expert opinion has been called for by the Goy- 
emmcnt, and Captain Sayer, the expert sent for, has recommended that 
Karachi should be selected as the place where the training ship should be 
stationed. In other respects, the recommendations of the Committee were 
concurred in by him, though he prefers a system of scholarships to the 
establishment of a training ship. I will briefly refer to the^recommendations 
of the Committee which are scattered throughout the Report. They do 
not summarise their recommendations at the end of their Report, and I 
have therefore to refer to the different parts of their Report. In para- 
graph 15 they say: 

The Secretary of State in Council might be asked to extend the same facilities 
to selected cadets' from the Indian training ship to join the Bengal Pilot Service as 
is at present extended to cadets from the Conway ^ Wofce^terj and Pangbourne.'*^ 

Then they proceed to consider how employment may be provided for cadets 
who pass through this training course and pass the necessary examinations, 
and they deal with it in paragraph 23 of their Report. They say that: 

having provided for the education and training of young Indians fox* sea 
life, it is necessary to consider what their prospects should be of obtaining employ- 
ment.” 

They made inquiries of various shipping companies and they ascertained 
that the shipping companies were prepared to employ young Indians as 
' officers on board their ships provided they proved efficient and satisfactory 
as apprentices and successfully passed the Board of Trade examinations. 
Then with regard to the question of the subsequent passing of the Board 
of Trade examinations by these apprentices, they recommended that 
certain classes for the coaching of, officers should be established in the 
large Government colleges in first class ports. Then again they proceed to 
consider the question of engineers. They suggested that instruction should 
be provided in one or other of the engineering colleges in India, and that 
the subject of M'arine Engineering should be included in the course of 
instruction in some one of these colleges. As to further training they 
suggested that facilities should be provided for this purpose also by the 
steamship companies who have expressed their willingness to take Indians 
as deck officers. As resfards the subsequent employment of trained 
enrineers, they hoped that trained Indians would be *taken by some of 
these steamship companies as engineers provided they possessed the 
"'necessary qualifications. 
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Then they proceed to consider the question how an Indian Mercantile 
Marine should be developed. They considered this subject at length, and 
they recommend various measures calculated to lead to the establishment 

of an .Indian Mercantile Marine, Among other things,, they recommend a 
system of licensing ships to be allowed to ply along the coast of this 
country. They adduce several reasons for the .introduction of licensing, 

(1) liecause it would enable the Government to impose some conditions 
with regard to the taking of apprentices and the employment of trained 
Indians as deck oliicers or as engineers on board their ships, and (2) because 
it .might also enable the Government later on to insist, if they consider it 
fit, upon the condition that a certain proportion of the capital and manage- 
ment should be in the hands of Indians. They do not suggest any imme- 
diate reservation of the coastal trade for Indian ships, but they think 
that a notification should he issued now by the Government that’ after a 
cert>ain time the licensing system will be adopted. This notification will 
have the olfect of preventing any vested rights subsequently accruing and 
interfering with the imposition by the Government at a later stage, shonld 
they desire to do so, of restrictions upon shipping companies desirous of 
engaging in the coastal trade. These are the main recommendaiions of 
the Committee. They also make certain proposals for the acquisition of a 
number of sliips from the existing companies with the aid of Government, 

Now, tlie Jh,:s^.>lniion which I liave given notice of merely puts forward 
those recommendations of tlu‘ Mc-rcanlile Marine Committee wliicli, I 
thought, wore likely to be acceptahle. So far as the question rif the training 
of Imlians was {.‘oncerued, t thought there was no likelihotxl of any objection: 
to that recommendation. As regards the question of a • notification In 
regard to the future introduction of a system of licensing, I eonsldor it 
personally of great importance. It does not now commit the Government 
to any intention to reserve the coastal trade, hut it merely secures to them 
freedom of action if they should in future decide upon imposing any res- 
trictions. T do not in my Besolution go into any of the other matters 
covered by the Beport of the Mercantile IMarine Committee which might 
perhaps be considered to be of a controversial character. With regard to 
the reservation of coastal trade, tlie Committeev was not inclined to express 
any very positive opinion at present. They referred to the experiment 
which has been tried in Australia. Since the publication of the Beport 
of the Mercantile .Marine Committee, the Beport of that Eoyal Commission 
in Australia on the effect of the Navigation Act has been published, but 
it is not ])Ossibie to say what exactly is the lesson to be derived from the 
experience of Australia. There are* at least three sets of opinions in the 
Beport of tlie Australian Commission. Two members of the Commission 
were for repealing the reservation of the coastal trade, three members 
were for the maintenance of reservation of the coastal tradi^- and two 
members wanted something else to he substituied in place of the existing 
resorvatifai, with the object of promoting the interests of Australian ships. 
Therefore, I do not wish to go into the question of the immediatie reserv- 
ation of the coastal trade. All that I ask in tins Bc'solution is that the 
Goveiwrient should only announce their intention to ado]>t in the near 
future a system of licensing in respect of the coastal trade. I hope that 
the Government may, if not now, at any.^rate in the near future, find It 
possible to accept# this part of 'my Bes'olution. The Government, I know, 
have 'not been altogether sleeping over: this -question, They hove consulted 
experts as to the courses of trainingTn the training ship and allied matters 
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.and I believe they are now prepared to start a training school . What I 
wish to have also introdnced is the provision of a course of Marine Engineer- 
ing in one or other of the Engineering Colleges, either at Sibpur or Bombay 
or Karachi. I have suggested S'bpur because here the College is situated 
on the banks of the Hooghly and Calcutta can perhaps offer greater faei- 
iities for the teaching of Marine Engineering than Karachi or Bombay. 
However, that is a matter of detail. I hope the Government will find it 
possible to make an early move on the recommendations of the Mercantile 
Marine Committee not merely in the direction of starting a training ship 
but also in the direction of introducing the subject of Marine Engineering 
in one of the Engineering Colleges, and also , in the matter of publishing 
a notification annoimcing their intention to issue coastal licences. With 
these words I move my Eesolution. 

■, The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, perhaps , you will allow' .me to 
explain my position in this matter. Ever since the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Connnittee’s Eeport came oub, there has been a great deal of what 
I might caTi propaganda in the country in favour of the reservation of the 
Indian coasting trade. I feel that so far the country has not been brought 
into contact with the facts on that subject, and I wish, Sir, to talie this 
opportunity of examining the proposition as dispassionately as I can. I 
hope, Sir, that you will indulge me so far. It will’ be quite impossible, 
I agree, for me to deal wdth ail the points raised in Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer's 
very comprehensive Besolution, and I have no intention of trying to do so 
to-night The objective of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer as also of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine Committee is the establishment of an Indian mercantile 
marine. The Committee made two important sets of recommendations 
with that object in view. One set of recommendations dealt with train- 
ing and the other sot of recommendations dealt with the reservation of the 
coasting trade. It is perfectly true that, as Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer has said, 
the proposed system of licensing waas to come in force- only on a date to 
be notified, but the wliolc principle of that recommendation was reserv- 
.ation. And, Sir, I propose to address myself to these tvm points only. 

I propose first to take up the question of reservation. I should like to 
say that w^e on tlie Government side recognise the reasons behind not 
only the Mhreantile Marine Committee's Eeport but also behind Sir 
•Sivaswamy Aiyer's Eesolution. We recognise that it is perfectly legiti- 
mate, perfectly natural, that the people of India should desire to have a 
mercantile marine of their own. We recognise also that the training of 
officers for the Indian mercantile marine is a very long process and that 
men who are trained for that career must have some reasonable prospect 
of an opening. We recognise further that Indian companies, as things 
are at present-, have difficulty in forcing their way into the coasting trade. 
Those. Sir. T think, quite briefly are the main reasons behind Sir Sivasw^amy 
Aiyer’s Eesolution and behind the proposal to reserve the coasting trade. 
But, Sir, I -would point out that the main recommendation of the Mercaii- 
iile Marine Committee, that recommendation which deals with the reserv- 
ation of the coasting trade, raises a big question of principle. I am quite 
prepared to admit that if we admit at all the principle of expropriation, 
it could not he worked out in a- more considerate manner than that 
■suggested bv the Committee of which Mr. Eangachariar was so distinguished 
a member. I am quite prepared to admit that. But, nevptheless, I beg the 
House to observe that the proposals of the Indian Mercantile Marine Com- 
mittee in regard to the reservation of the coasting trade do admit the 
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’principle of .expropriation, and I think everybody, will .agree ..that ^ Govern- 
ment nnist scrutinise that principle with great care, because, once you 
admit on the Statute-book an Act, which embodies the principle that it ’S 
right to squeeze out, or depreciate the property of, those who have built 
up a trade or industry in order that others may succeed to it, one does 
not Iniow to what lengths that principle may be carried. I am perfectly 
well aware that it will be said that in the case of the Indian mercantile 
marine reasons o<f high national importance justify a course of that kind. 
But I would point out to the House that not long after the Indian ]\Ierean- 
tile Marine Committee’s Report had been published, we received from 
■Calcutta a request that steps should be taken similarly to reserve inland 
water navigation in India. And here again, the same argument of national 
interest was advanced. Once you admit that principle, what I fear is that 
it will give rise to similar demands in respect of other industries like oil, 
•coal or whatever it may be, and that is the reason why, as I said, the 
Government have been compelled to devote a long time to examining this 
proposal in ail its aspects. I am quite aware that other nations have 
reserved thoir coasting trade and have thereby admitted the principle of 
expropriation. Why have they done so? I take it as axiomatic, and I 
think tluU nobody will disagree with me, when I say that the resexwation of 
the coasting trade to your own nationals must involve your country in 
economic loss, even though such loss may be concealed. Why, then, have 
other countries, other nations, thought it necessary to reserve their coasting 
trade? It is because they thought that in the long run it would pay them 
to take that course in the interests of their own safety. They had to take 
that course because in time of war they tnight want their own mercantile 
marine to feed their people and because they wanted that, marine as a 
second line to their own navy. All I net^d say on that })oint is this, that 
India is fortunate in that that ovtTrnastoring necessity is not present in 
this country. India’s shores are protected for her by the British Navy, 
■and in time of war, she can always rely upon the British Navy, so long 
as the British Navy eommiinds the seas, to protect her eomniimications and 
her trade. It might also be said that in the long nm it would be in 
the interests ot the Ernpii’e that we should have an Indian mercantile 
marine, and that the Indian mercantile marine would act as an additional 
second line to our British Navy, I quite see the force of that argument, 
but there are two points against it. In the first place, reservation introduces 
a principle new to British law, new, that is to say, in the sense that it 
has never been acted upon except in war time. For it makes a distinction 
between ships owned in a eountr}" and ships registered in a country. The 
principle now followed is that the status of a ship, until tlxe contrary is 
proved, is determiuGd by her registry. That seems a. very technicd 
point, but I can assure the House that it is a point to which the 
highest importance is attached in shipping circles. Then, again, 
another grave objection to the proposal is that it admits the principle 
of fiag discrimination, that is to say, if it is carried out, it makes 
a distinction between ships mainly owned in India and mainly owned out- 
side India. That, as I sav, is flag discrimination, and it is a fundamental 
point of Empire poliev that flag discrimination should be opposed iii^ every 
part of the British Empire.. I Imow it will be said that Australia has 
admitted flag discrimination in Its'.'Navigation Act, There Is no flag dis- 
crimination in the* coastal provisions.' of '/the Australian , Act. Under what 
are called the coastal provisions of' that' Act any ship, provided it complies 
■ with the Australian regulations' iBgardmg wages, manning scales, and the 
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like, is eligible for a license to engage in the Australian, ,coabtiB,g tiade. 
But it . ina^v be sa,id, that, this is a matter of such national . importance do 
India that India must take her own line. That brings me to, the mam. 
point of my speech. If that is the argument, then we have to count the 
cost, and we have to balance considerations of national sentiment on the 
one hand and economic considerations and interests on the other. This 
is the most difficult part of my task, for I do not suppose that there is 
any subject in the world which is less understanded of the general than 
shipping economics. That is why I said just now that it was necessary 
that w-e!" should try to get into contact with facts. The Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee practically gave up this part of the subject. I do not 
blame them. It is a very difficult subject, and they w^ere working agffinst 
time. But I 'would' like to read to the House what they said on,, 'the 
point: 

“We. do not consider it possible to say at this stage whether reservation of the 
Indian coasting trade for shipping companies which are predominantly Indian in 
character is likely to he beneficial to India or not, for the simple reason that there 
are no data at present on which a satisfactory conclusion can be based.” 

That is one of the reasons why we in the Commerce l)epai*tment have 
taken time over this difficult subject. It is a subject which is literally of 
vital importance, and we have thought it our duty in the last tw^o years 
to devote the very closest attention to studying wdiat would be the economic 
eiffeets on India if we were to adopt this policy of reserving the coasting 
trade. 

Let rne give the House very briedy the experience of some other coun- 
tries. I will take Chili for example. Chili reserved her coasting trade 
in 1922. I am prepared to admit that she gave only short notice, but the 
immediate effect w^as that coasting freights rose by 100 per cent. There 
were such complaints from the traders that a special Commission was ap- 
pointed to try to edect an agreement between the shipping companies on 
the one hand and shi}>])ers on the other, and as the result of heroic efforts 
on the part of that Cominission, they did manage to get a reduction of 
freights. But nevertheless, even after all the labours of that Commis- 
sion, the freight raters remiiined 50 per cent, higher than they were before 
the coasting trade was reserved. It costs, 1 have seen it "stated, 36aA. 
a ton to ship wheat 700 miles round tlie coast of Chili, and it costs BOsh, 
a ton to ship it 7,900 miles from Chili to the United Kingdom I Then, again^ 
let me take Algiers. France lias reserved her coasting trade, and Algiers 
falls within the ban. Tlie policy in this matter has given rise to much 
, discontent in Algiers, and I have seen complaints ventilated in Algiers to 
the effect that this policy of France costs the Algicrian producers 36 
million francs a year. It is also said that it maintains the freight rates at 
20 per cent, above, the normal. But the most inten^sting experience of 
all, because it is the most recent experience, is that of Australia. As I 
have ex7)]ainocl lo the House, ships may not operate in the Australian 
coasting trade unless they comply with the Australian rules and regula- 
tions in regard to wjiges, manning scales, accommodation and the like. 
This law was passed in 1912. For two reasons, the War being one of them, 
tne law was not put into effect until the 1st July, 1921. The immediate 
result was an on the part of almost every economic Interest in 

Australia, and only two years later in 1923, a Commission had to be ^point- 
ed to incfuiro into and report upon ' the , effect of the operation of the 
Act upon Australian trade and industry.*^ My Honourable friend Sir 
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bivaswamy .Myer, says that there is not much help to be derived from that 
report. I disagree entirely. It is perfectly true that the Eeport is not » 
unanimous one. There were seven commissioners. Three recommended 
that, come what may, the coastal provisions of the Act should be retained. 
Four other Commissioners recommended that the coastal provisions of the 
Act should be repealed. Two of those four Commissioners piled up an 
absolutely overwhelming indictment against the coastal provisions. They 
said that the Act had curtailed shipping facilities, had resulted in higher 
freights and had had an injurious effect on industry. The other two gave, a 
much more guarded opinion, but their final conclusion was that there is: 

ample evidence to establish the fact that the coastal provisions of the Navigation Act 
are to some extent acting deterimentaily to the trade, industry and development of 
.cinstralia. ” 

Then the Conmiission was sent on to New Guinea and Papua. The coastal 
provisions of the Act had been extended to those tw-o- islands, diiey had 
caused great resentment and discontent in the Islands, and the Coinmis- 
; ^ sion went on - to examine the effect of the coastal provisions there. The 
significant fact is that Mr, Yates, one of the gentlemen w-ho signed the 
minority report of the Commission in so far as the Beport related to 
Australia proper, admitted that the policy had imposed a heavy economic 
burden upon these two Islands, and in the event these two Islands w^ere 
exempted from the coastal provisions of the Navigation Act. Then, again, 
one of the most significant features of the Australian experience is the in* 
dignation that the coastal provisions of the Navigation Act liaw c*,Mused 
in Tasmania, and I beg the House to observe in this matter that there 
might very well be a very close parallel between Tasmania in relation to 
; Auskalia and Burma in relation to India. At any rate, a separate Com* 

mittee was appointed to inquii^e into the various Tasmanian disabilities 
under the Australian Federation, and I wall just quote one extract from 
the E-eport of that Committee. They said in regard to the Navigation 
Act: 

The encouragement of an Australian Mercantile Marine through the Navigation 
Act policy is a Avortliy object, Init it cannot be carried on vrithout considerable 
■expoiise, "... A totally disproportionate share of burden falls on Tasmania.’" 

Then let me refer to the sort of evidence that was placed before this 
Australian Commission, The most striking part of that evidence •was that 
given bv the President of the Australian Taidff Board. The Presidout . of ; 
the Board of course is charged v/ith the carrying out of the Australian 
■policy for developing Australian mdustry.. Let me read what the Presi- 
dent of the Tariff Bnanl said. He said; 

Much of the hnncfd conceded by the tariff is lost through the additional cost in 
freight mi Australian grtods." 

Then, aga.in, let me quote to the House an extract from the evidtmcG 
'Of the President of the Associated Ohambers of Commerce of Australia* 

The effect of iko .Act has undoubtedly been to diminish FacUitios for communica- 
tion and distribution between the States and at this present juncture at any rate 
■this is very detrimental to interests of .producers.** 

The same sort of evidenco, w’ES given 'By. the representative before? the 
ComTniBsion of the 'Australian, Meat, ^ Council, and the signifiennt part of 
.Ws ''evidence was that, as a result of .The-' working of the eoastal provisions 
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of tlie Navigation Act, ail forward business in meat had become impos- 
sible. As I have explained, the greatest opposition to the coastal provi- 
sions of the Act is foulad in Tasmania, In Hobart the Commission found : 

“not merely an outcry by one section of community but a general feeling of revolt 
against legislation 'which threatens their economic welfare.” 

Now, I think, it may fairly b'e said that as the result of the experience 
gained in the few years in which these coastal provisions of the Naviga- 
tion Act have been in force in Australia, we may arrive at the following 
conclusions. The general result has been to send up freights on the coast 
or to maintain them at a high level, to curtail shipping facilities, and to 
impose disabilities on shippers and producers. Again, one of the complaints 
most frequently made against the Act is that reservation means Government 
control and Government control invariably means inelasticity and rigidity;, 
and in the shipping business that is one of the things that you have to 
fear most. 

Now, I have gone briefly through the Australian experience because I 
think that we have got to try to apply these lessons to India. We have 
got to try to see how, if we w^ere to reserve the coasting trade in the man- 
ner in wdiich it lias been proposed to be reserved by the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee, it would aflect our own Indian trade, and this is the 
task which has taken us so much time in the Commerce Department. We 
began by making a very careful analysis of the voluriie of the coasting 
trade in India in 1923-24. We took out from each port the amount of 
cargo loaded in that port for conveyance to another Indian port, and we 
found that the total amount of goods loaded in Indian ports in 1923-24 for' 
carriage to other Indian ports amounted to about 3J million tons. Let us 
see what the average freight on this 3% million tons would be. It has been 
put by one person as high as Bs. 20 a ton. That is too high. I will assume 
that the average freight is Bs. 10 a ton. Now let us assume that as a 
result of the reservation of the coasting trade you increase freight rates in 
India merely and to the same extent as in Algiers, namely, by 20 per cent. 
Mind you, Algerian experience has been favourable in comparison with 
other parts of the world. But I take a low figure and will assume that the 
increase will come only to 20 per cent. That means that the direct loss 
to India on a trade of 3J million tons a year would amount to 70 lakhs a 
year. That is what you would have to pay in the shape of increased 
freights, but it is just the beginning of things. 

Then, Sir, I should like the House to consider the origin or rather 
the distribution of these 3^ million tons. It is as follows: 1,263,000 tons 
originated in Bangoon and Burman ports; 1,300,000 tons originated in 
Calcutta and Chittagong. That is to say, tw^o-thirds of your coasting trade 
originates in Burma and Bengal. The only important shipping company 
existing at present i.s in Bombay and the drive for an Indian mercantile 
marine comes very largely from Bombay. If there is any gain to be got 
out of it, it will ,go to Bombay. But the price is going to be paid by 
Burma and Bengal. Again, Sir, let us examine -what the composition of 
this trade is. I have figures here, and they are rather interesting. Oil 
from Burma, kerosene for the most part, accounts for 610,000 tons; coal 
from Calcutta accounts for 959,000 tons, rice from Burma accounts for 
334,000 tons, and other food grains account for 608,000 tons. That is to 
say, out of million tons 2| million tons consist of oil, coal, rice and 
other food grains. Those are just the very commodities of which you 
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slioukl do nothing to put up the price. We have heard a lot in recent 

years about coal. We have been told that coal from Calcutta cannot 
compete with coal from South Africa in Bombay. Now/ at present the 
coal trade by sea is a free trade. At any time a tramp can come in and 
take a cargo of coal from Calcutta to Bombay. If this reservatioii pro- 
posal w-we carried out, that w’ould become impossible. You would place 
the coal trade of Calcutta at the mercy of a limited number of ships. 
As I have shown, if we are to trust the experience of other countries, the 
inevitable result would be an increase -of freight. And, Sir, how is the. 
coal 1^-ade of Calcutta going to meet the competition from South Africa 
if that is the result? Oil is an even worse ease, an even more difficult 
case. Mind you, it is kerosene oil from Burma which lights the house of 
almost every one in India. At present, as is always the ease, the Oil 
Company owns its own fleet of tankers. It is enabled thereby to control 
the price from the time it brings out the oil from the ground till the time 
it is sold to the retail shop. Is it seriously suggested that that Oil Com- 
pany should not be allowed to own its own tankers and that it should 
have to make over its tanker fleet to a separate company constituted in 
the way that the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee projjoses? If so, 
then you cut right across the whole of the channel of distribution of the Oil 
Companies. You take away their control over prices for you place them 
at the mercy of the company which owns the tankers. Again, I would 
di’fav the attention of the House to the fact that apart from oil and coal, 
the greater part of the coasting trade of India consists of rice and other 
food grains. I put it to the House: Should we lightly do anything which, 
would put up the cost of rice and food grains? 

Again, Sir, I .should like the House to consider the effect of this pro- 
posal on the smaller ports. Mr. Eangachariar comes from the Madras 
Presidency. He has been told that more than once to-day. Mr. Eanga- 
chariar knows that many of the ports in the Madras Presidency are very 
small ports. He knows that it is a very common practice, say, for m 
Asiatic or a B. I. steamer to come to Tuticorin to load, say, a certain 
amount of cotton for England, then to go to Cochin for a load of copra or 
ginger or whatever it may be, then to go to Calicut and take on more 
cargo and then to clear for home. At present these steamers, as they 
go from coast port to coast port, carry cargo from one port to another. 
As a. rule, this inter-portal cargo is small. One of the features of these 
s/mall M'adra,s ports is that very' often they have quite a considerable 
foreign trade and quite a small" coasting trade. At present the steamers 
vrhich talu> their foreign trade also take their coasting trade. If this pro- 
]>osal is enrried out that would be impossible. The foreign-going ships 
coming along would be confined to taking cargo to foreign countries, jind 
the iutei’-portid cargo would have to remain until a licensed ship came 
along. You would have two sliips doing the work of one. That means 
wasfe of economic power, and you have alwuiys to pay for waste. Tf yon 
assume that the average capacity of a coasting steamer is 7,500 tons dead- 
weight cargo, then a single steamer taking two trips could lift thcy_ whole- 
of the coastal cargo offering in a year at each of the three lioris. ^ ■Madras, 
Mtmgnlore and Tuticorin. Pour ’trips in a year would be suffiei'-nt for 
Calicut, six for Chittagong and' eight ' for Cochin That shows what Bn 
advantage it is for Shippers, in these ports , who have small lo^s of cargo to 
be able to ship it by any' ship that corn'esyalcmg, instead of having to wait 
for a licensed ship. ■ ; , ■ ' ' ■ , 
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The coasting trade of India again is largely a seasonal trade. If you 
esciude the' oil trade, we have worked out "that 'for the. coastin,gt trade of 
India you require something like 65 steamers of an average deadweight 
capacity of 7,500 tons. That is the maximum. But in the ; slack season 
the requirements drop to B9 steamers. I should like the House to note 
the dilemma we should get into. I take it as axiomatic that if you close 
your coasting trade your ships will be confined to their sheltered waters. If 
then 3rour lieensed fleet was sufficient to cope with the trade in the busy 
months you would require 65 steamers, but of those 65 steamers, 26 would be 
laid up in the slack months of the year* Interest charges, overhead charges 
would still run on, and you would have to pay those interest charges by 
enhancement of freights, 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson : Bo the 65 include oil steamers? . 

The Hoiiour£i.bie Sir Charles Innes: No, excluding: oil steamers. ; Sup- 
posing, on the other band, you have a fleet only big enough to cope with 
the trade in the slack season. It would not be sufficient to carry traffic 
in the busy season. At present you have no difficulties of that kind. The 
large steamship companies which serve the coasting trade of India are not 
based on India alone. When our coasting trade is slack they move their 
ships off to East Africa or China or wherever else it may be. When the 
trade brisks up again, they bring their steamers back to the coast. Thus 
you get a perfectly elastic system which is exactly suited to India’s re- 
quirements- If you were to have a fleet of lieensed steamers, you would 
lose this advantage. Either it would be too big for all the year round, 
which would mean higher freights. Or it would be too small and you 
would have to get additional help in the busy season. I presume you 
would have to do what they try to do in Australia. You would have to 
admit outside ships when necessary by special permit, and that has been 
one of the greatest difficulties in the Australian Act. A I’epresentative of the 
Australian Meat Council gave very clear evidence on that particular point. 
He complained that great difficulty was experienced, and that- you could 
never be sure whether you were going to get a permit at all or whether you 
would get one in time. You had to go to a Government office for the per- 
mit and there was always delay in getting it. The result was that in the 
Australian meat trade the effect of the coastal provisions had been to make 
forward business absolutely impossible. Just imagine what it would mean, 
lor instance, for the Bunna rice trade if Burma merchants could not do 
forward business, if they could never be sure of shipping their rice in the 
busy season because they never could be sure whether additional tonnage 
was going to be supplied under permit. 

I have now given the House in outline the result of a perfectly dis- 
passionate, impartial investigation into the problem on the economic side, 
Yiewed as an economic proposition, the result of reservation must be that 
freights must go up and that the enhanced freights would fall mainly on 
essential commodities like oil, coal, rice and food grains. There would be 
a curtailment of shipping facilities which would react with special severity 
on minor ports, and owing to the seasonal character of India’s trade you 
would be driven 1o some kind of permit system with the result that for- 
ward business would be gravely hampered ’ The final result is that viewed 
solely as an economic proposition the reservation of our coasting trade would 
be, as it has been found to be in Australia, bad for, India’s trade, bad 
for India’s industries and bad for the industrial development of India. 
The burden would fall mainly on Burma and Bengal Tliese, Sir, are 
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sonie of.. tke. reasons wlij after. the most careful consideration the Govern- 
ment^ of .India do not think that this proposal to. license the coasting trade 
of India should be accepted. We 'recognize that there is a good deal of 
sentiment in favour of facilitating the creation of an Indian .niercantilo 
marine, and that' the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee propos.ed reserv- 
atiori as . the shortest cut. to' getting an Indian . mercantile .marine, ' but if 
you think out carefully the economic c0.nsequenc.e3 of the policy proposed' 
.you will fi.nd that .you will place upon -your own trade and yoiir own in- 
dustries a very, severe burden. We think that there is no justification for 
.doing that. 

W.hat wC' are prepared to do' is - that we are prepared to take up the 
questio.n. of the training of Indian officers* I may explain that we have not 
so far gone very deeply into"the .question of training engineer officers. We^ 
regard that as not so difficult a question as the training of deck officers. 
As an illustration, of what I. say I. may instance the fact that whereas one; 
.company in India has already got quite a number of certificated' engineers 
■who are I,ndian Christians or Parsis, they have only got one Indian deck. 
offi,cer. 'The House will agree with me that the urgent question is ' how' 
to train deck officers, and it is a much more difficult question. 

Sir P. S. Siyaswamy Alyer: But they are not educated engineers, the 
Parsis. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I would like to explain that we will 
take that question up with our departmental committee. What I want 
the decision of the House on to-day is on the question of the training of 
deck officers. This, as I have said, is a very difficult question. All Hon- 
ourable Members have no doubt read the report of Captain Sayer s ( 3 om- 
mittee, and Captain Sayer has suggested that the most practical way of 
starting would be to send boys to the Worcester or the Comvay, but at the 
same time he has put up a more or less complete scheme for a training 
ship in Indian winters. The real matter on which I want the decision of 
the House is whether we should go in for a training ship in Indian waters 
or adopt the method of sending boys home. If the House wishes to decide 
in favour of a training ship in Indian waters, I think they ought first to 
realise what the difficulties are. I will indicate them veiy briefly. The 
first point is always that there must be a doubt whether Indian boys of 
the right class will come forward for training. By the right class I mean 
boys of the middle class. Everyone knows that Indian lascars are first* 
class seaman, btit those lascars have not the necessary education and we 
do not know whether they have the necessary power of command for deck 
officers. 

Mr. K. Ahnied (Eajshahi Division : Muhammadan Eiiral) : What did I 
say in my evidence? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Xnues: I am sorry I did not read the Hon- 
ourable Member's evidence. ; ■ 

That is the first qiiesHon whether hoys, of the right class will come for- 
womd* One has got to realize quite clearly what the obstacles in the way 
are. In the first place life on board ship, as Mr. Willson will tell you, is a 
rough life. Ther# is rigorous discipline and it 'is a hard life which demands 
character. ,On board* ship' again, ; HO,' oast e distinctions of ^ any sort ^ore 
' possible, I do not say for a moment that these difficulties will stop Indians 
from coming forward; all I' say' is "we have to hear them in mind. 
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Mr:, K. Ahnied:,, Indian seamen and lasoars are/^ quite fit and they were 
.congratulated , by ■ Government themselves ■ during the. War,' Look at the 
War Memorial erected in Calcutta in recognition of their services during 
the War. 

The Honourahle Sir Charles Junes': It us perfectly obvious to me " that 
the Honourable Air. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed does not understand the first 
thing about the subject I am talking of. Then again, Sir, there is the 
question of prospects of employment. You cannot expect middle class 
boys of decent education to come forward to be trained as deck officers 
uni ess they have some reasonable prospect of employment. The Indian 
dviercantile Marine Committee devoted some attention to that particular 
point. They obtained an assurance from all companies operating in the 
coasting trade of India, namely, the British India, the Asiatic, the Sindhia 
and the Moghul Lines, that they would be prepared to take Indians as 
apprentices and also to employ them as deck officers, provided they were 
efficient, satisfactory, properly trained and had successfully passed the 
Board -of Trade qualifying examinations. Weil, Sir, we have got that 
assurance, and naturally it will be our business to see that that assurance 
is worked up to. In addition there are prospects in the Bengal Pilot 
Service. Therefore, I think that, to begin with at any rate, the prospects 
•are there, but in any case, and it is another point I want the House to 
realise, there will not be very many vacancies, I do not know whether the 
House know’s how many deck officers in all are employed in ships engaged 
on the coasts of India. If you take it that there are 80 ships, including 
ail ships engaged in the coastal trade, and if you take it that on cargo 
ships you require about four deck officers per ship, it means that the 
total number of deck officers required for the coasting trade of India is not 
more than 300 or 320, and I suppose the average rate of recruitment for 
the number of B20 men is not more than 10 or 12 per annum. Therefore, 
you are not likely to get more than 10 or 12, or possibly 15 vacancies a 
year even if they all go to Indians. Again, Sir, I want to bring another 
point out very clearly. As I have said just now, sea life is a hard life, 
and also I wish to make it perfectly clear that it is a verv badly paid 
life. I have got some information as to the rates of pay of officers on 
cargo ships; these are cargo ships at home and the rates have been con- 
verted from sterling at Is. M, to the rupee. The third officer gets from 
Bs. 150 to Es. 180 per month; the second officer gets an average of 
Bs, 266 to Bs. 320 a month, and the chief officers an average of Bs. 360 
to Bs. 400 a month, and the Master, taking ordinar}^ cargo ships, gets 
from Bs. 533 to Bs. 800 a month, and he only obtains that magnificent 
sfdary of Es, 588 to Bs. 800 after 15 or 16 years' service! That is a 
point which I think we ought to bear in mind. The pay on cargo ships is 
small. The chief officer of a ship ^ draws about as much as, say, my short- 
hand writer. Bo we have still to solve the question as to whether a well 
educated Indian boy is likely to come forward for a hard life on the rates of 
pay whieli I have given. I have just explained 'that the maximum number 
of men that we could launch, in the most favourable circumstances, on 
a sea life could not be more than 12 or 16 a year. We could not main- 
tain a training ship with a three-year course with 36 or 40 boys. We 
should have to have something like 90 to 100 boys or^ the ship/ There- 
fore, YOU would pass out each year some 80 or 40 boys and only a portion 
of them would be able to get posts at sea. That of course is not an in- 
superable objection. It is a common experience at home with mercantile 
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marine training ships and also with the Navy training ships that only a 
proportion of the boys who pass out actually go to sea ; the others take 
shore, jobs. And the sort of training you give on a ship of this kind is a 
training which would be useful to a boy in any walk of life. So, as I say, 
that is not an insuperable objection. At the same time it makes the 
cost to (jroveniment of the boys that you actually pass out for the 
sea a very high one, for we anticipate that this training ship will involve 
an initial outlay of something like three lakhs of rupees, and we anticipate 
also tliat if we have a training ship consisting of a three-year course 
turning out 30 boys a year, it will cost something like 2-| lakhs a year. 
These are provisional estimates; we shall have to check tlit-in more care- 
fully ]ater. if only 10 or 15 boys go to sea, each boy is going to cost us 
some 11s. 20,000. I have gone into all these details, not because I wish 
to throw cold water on the scheme but because I wish to 
make it clear that, if we do start a ship, and if we do I shall see that 
it is a good one, it is going to be an expensive matter. I do notwvant 
to suggest that the boys will not come forward, but there is a risk of 
that and 1 want the House to realise what they two lei 1 me thennadves in 
for. Tlie advantages of the alternative scheme of sending boys home for 
training are thaf, in the first place, you can select your boys at once and 
send them to England for training either on the Worcester or the Conway. 
And there is another great advantage. These boys, when they are trained, 
and viien they become apprentices and officers in cargo ships, will have 
to mix with English boys, and it would give them a better start if they 
had been through precisely the same mill as the English boy, namely, 
through the Worcester or Gonivay. . Tho>se are the two main considera- 
tions I see in favour of Captain Saver’s alternative proposal for sending 
boys to England. It enables you to start quicker and it will probably give 
these boys a better start, and it is cheaper, On the other hand we do 
recognise that there are serious difficulties in the way of sending Indian 
boys of the age of 14 to England to go through the Worcesler or Conway, 
and w^e are quite prepared, in fact we ourselves feel that the right way to 
set to work to train deck officers is by establishing our own training ship 
in India, and iC the 'House wall support me in this matter, that is what we 
propose to do. \Ye have the Dnffcrin already and we are informed that, 
if on the large side, at any rate she will make a very suitable training 
ship. And so if the House, after counting the cost, is in favour of a 
training ship in Indian waters, w’e are quite prepared to take up that 
matter in earnest. I want the authorisation of the House because, if I 
get the fiutliorisation of the House, then I hope we shall be a])le to get 
ahead in this next year. “We shall have to prepare the estimates in 
rather more 'detail, but I think in any case w^e shall be able to make a 
start in the coming year. As I have explained, Sir, that is the ])oint on 
which I really want the orders of the House. What I feel about this 
matter is this. This is the fag end of the Session and I do not suppose 
the Assembly really wishes to discuss in any detail at this time of the 
year a very controversial question like the reservation of the coasting 
trade, and also I am sure the figures and figures which I have put before 
them have rather taken them by surprise and that they would like to con- 
sider them more at length; 'hut.- T do want very much a decision from 
■this House on the question .^ol. the, training ship. I have consulted my 
friends on the opposite side of the House and all Parties, and’ they have 
■all agreed with me that,,, if yoU; would' allow it, Sir, probably the best 
'oourse would be merely for the- House to express its opinion on the 
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question of the training ship now and to adjourn the other points mentioned 
in Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer’s Eesointion till the September Session. I do 
not know whether you would allow me actually to moYe an amendment 
to that effect. I should like to explain that I have drafted an amend*, 
ment in consultation with my friends on the opposite side, but I am entirely 
in your hands. 

Mr. President: I understand that, so far as regards the question on 
which Government want a decision to-day, there is no difference of opinion 
between the Government and the other side? 

The HonouraMe Sir Charles Irnies: That is my impression. 

Mr. President: And so far as the other questions raised by the Eesolu* 
tion are concerned, they are of a controversial character and, therefore, 
the Government agree to the adjournment of the debate on them. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That is the idea; may I move? 

Mr. President: Yes. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That the debate on all the subjects covered by the Besolutioii except the proposed- 
training ship be adjourned till the next Session, and that, as regards the training: 
ship, the Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the scheme for 
the establishment in Indian -waters of a training ship for deck officers should be- 
accepted in principle. ” 

Mr. President: Amendment moved: 

“ That the debate on all subjects covered by the Eesolution except the proposed’ 
training ship be adjourned till the next Session, and that, as regards the training ship,, 
the Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the scheme for the- 
establishment in Indian waters of a training ship for deck officers should be accepted- 
in principle.” 

Tlie motiou vuis adopted. 


Thursday^ 28th Januaryj 1926, 

EESOLUTION RE UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG THE MIDDLE 

CLASSES. 

Mr. A. Eangasswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Tricliinopoiy : Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, with your permission I beg to move the Eesointion, of 
which notice has been given by Kumar Ganganand Sinha. ’ The Eesolu- 
tion is in the following terms : 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may be 
pleased to appoint a Committee having a non-official majority to investigate into the 
problem of unemployment among the middle classes and smuggest remedies for the 

I have to apologize to the House, Sir, in that, having had such short notice 
giving me authority to move this Eesolution, I am not in any way com- 
petent to deal with this vast and comprehensive subject,mf which my friend' 
Kumar Ganganand Sinha gave notice to the Assernbly. Sir, this problem 
of unemployment of the middle classes is one which I know has been exer- 
cising the minds of all sections of this House, not merely the non-official! 
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but also the official sections. It has also been exercising the minds oi 
•very large class of people outside the House. The question of imemptjy« 
ment is one in vrhieh the public takes a good deal of interest, caiJ, in sC’ tar 
as the question of general unemployment is concerned, we are ail aware that 
the problem is very acute in westeni ccaintries ' at the present nioment and 
there iiave been acute eontroyersies going on in England and on the 
Continent as to the best way of meeting the unemployment problem rliore. 

Tlie present Ilesoiution, Sir, deals only wdth one particular phase of 
unemployment, that is, of the middle classes. So far as the un employ ineut of 
tlie poorer classes is concerned, we ail know the old adage tliar the poor are 
always ^rith us ; the unemployment problem of the pooT is ihe whole 
economic problem of this country. But, Sir, that problem iia.s been lext 
unsoh'od by tlte Government of this country, on whc:ra we consider lies tlie 
prirnary responsibility for the solution thereof. We have aiwnxys ureod 
on rills side of tlie House, Sir, that the low economic eonditifxn of iiik 
country, the rank ])oyerty and semi-starvation in, whieli niillLcus pMp-le 
ill this country are kept, is due to the economic results tjf the foreign 
domination that exists in tliis country. Therefore, so far as that is con- 
cerned, it is a perpetual problem; it is a vital problem upon wliicii this 
House is mud I exereisc'd; for, as we conceive it, so long as we do not get 
Swaraj, so long as this country is going to be under tlie domination that 
now exists, and so long as the existing system of administration continues 
to bi‘ what it is, there will be no real or lasting solution of this problem. 

But, Sir, so far as the immediate question before the House is eoneerned, 
we say that is a phenomenon which lias been growing in recent times to 
aianning proportuons. This middle class unemployment is one whicli has 
been seen by us in various forms at various: stages. Some years ago we had 
the unemployment of those wdio used to be called failed B. As. or failed 
Matriculates. It was then supposed, Sir, that those who graduated from 
the Universities and those wdio had a decent sort of education were able to 
find ernpioyment, particularly in the services. Sir, that phase has passed. 
We have now" a very large unemployed class of the intellectual proletariat. 
We have not only the failed B. As. who are unable to find employment,: 
W’e have also the B. As. %vho are unable to find employment, and the probioui 
of the graduate, clerks, the unemployed B. As. w^ho cannot get clerkships, 
has been growing apace for some, years. The question of dealing with these 
qiialiiied educated people was always answered by those on the bloven'^- 
ment side by saying, Oh, this systeiii of intellectual education is w'rong. 
Macaulay’s policy veas wdiolly wu’cng. This country sliould have bad its 
youtli educated in the technical lines. They should have been ediicnlcd 
for industrial [uirposes and so forth. 

Sir, there wais a period during wiiich many of us thought fit to clcih^ct 
our young men from the ordinaiy University courses into i-eehiiical coHe'rvs, 
into engineering and medical colleges, etc. Then we .started associations 
for tile purpose of sending these people to* foreign lands to learn s];)e.cliii 
industries or technical pursuits, We spent a lot of money on them. 'And. 
Sir. vehen they all returned, we had The additional px'oblem of not even 
being able to find employment -for the , technically qualified youth of this 
country wlio belong* to the 'middle, classes and wdio have been at great pains 
to spend money and labour and Time to acquire technical knowledge. They 
are witliout employment. I know That wdien His Highness the G'ackwnir of 
Baroda took special steps to send youths 'from his State years ago to learn 
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special iiid-ustries abroad, when they came back he was unable to lind em- 
ployment for them. I was told at that time of one case in which a man 
went to Switzerland tO' learn the intricacies of watch making, but when he 
came back His Highness was not able to find employment for him and 
offered him a post as a Naib Siibadar, or a sort of Tehsildar in a petty 
ialuq. And so,, Sir, we now find in thfe country failed B. As., Matriculates, 
passed B. As. and passed specialists, all of them without employment. 
What is the reason for this state of things? It is easy to say that the • 
system of education is wrong. It is easy to say that you should not crowd 
into the public services ; it is. easy to sa}^ that you should not crowd into 
the Bar; it is also easy to say that the best thing anybody can do who 
cannot find employment is to become a journalist. I have the misfortune 
to see every day half a dozen young men of parts and ability coming to me 
and asking for some employment in the field of journalism. And we know 
that the profits in the profession of journalism are very small indeed in this 
country. (Mr. M. A. Jinnah: “Question?’') As a whilom Director of 
one of the best papers in the country you ougEl to know that. (Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah: “ I know that my Honourable friend is flourishing,”) And I am 
trying my best to employ as many as I can. I have, at least a dozen people 
whom I have recently employed in this behalf. Therefore, I am only re- 
feiring to that, Sir, to point out that the scope for the employment of this 
middle class is extremely limited, and, if w’-e go into the whole of this 
matter and try to examine what the real cause of all this is, I think we 
must arrive at the conclusion that the real cause of all this is the poverty 
of this country~the very low economic condition of this country, and the 
iri ability of this country to increase its wealth according to the resources 
which it has at its command. We find, Sir, that in this country there has 
been, to use an economic phrase, an increasing pressure of population on 
the means of subsistence. We find, Sir, that while this is going on, such 
increase of production as is taking place in this country is subject to that 
continual process of economic drain of which we have repeatedly complained 
on this side of the House and in respect of which the. Government of India 
have so far done nothing to alleviate our lot. Therefore, Sir, the whole posi- 
tion is that we being poor as we are, we being subject to this domination of 
an alien system of Government, we being subject to this continual process 
of drain, we find, Sir, that this question of unemployment has not been 
merely confined to the very poor of this land, it is going on extending to 
the middle classes, to the intellectual classes, to the highly tra.med people, 
and to many people who have, in the expectation of improving their pros- 
pects in life, spent their all in acquiring a skill and knowledge which they 
find they can not turn t® account. The problem is really becoming very 
■ acute. 

I find my Honourable friend, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, has put down an 
amendment which seeks to specify more, particularly the directions in 
which the Government can find something to mitigate the present position. 
As I said, Sir, I do not think these •palliatives are really going to solve 
the problem. I think the problem can only be solved when the Government 
of this countn^ feels a real responsibility for the existence of tliis poverty 
in this country, when the Government feels that every Indian who is starv- 
ing is its own countryman, is a ma.h for whose moral a*nd material welfare 
it is responsible, and this will not be as; long as there is no Swaraj in this 
country. But to the extent to which the present situation can be alleviated 
I think it is the duty of this House and it is the duty of the Government 
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alike to find as many palliatives as they can. Sir, many palliatives have 
been suggi^sted, and, as I said, Sir Sivasvvamy Aiyer has suggested some. 
.1 have no objection to the adoption of any of these courses, but, Sir, along 
with that I would like to suggest one which, Sir, our great and revered 
leader, the late I) esh ah andhu Bas, propounded in inaiiy of his iraiious 
speeches, and that is that we should go about and reconstruct our villages, 
and in the work of that reconstruction our educated youth should be employ- 
ed to effect and to 'advantage. That is a scheme, Sir, in which so many of 
these people could find useful and legitimate employment and assist in the 
production of more wealth. That scheme, Sir, was, howev63r, by no means 
encouraged by the Bengal Government to whom he offered the same. I 
expect, Sir, that the Government of India at any rate will look at this 
problem of village reconstruction as one of the principal means by which 
this unemployment problem may be solved. I do not want, Sir, to weary 
the House by elaborating any platitudes. (Laughter.) The problem is very 
acute, and I would request the Government to consider this matter in a 
thoroughly sympathetic way, to see that here is a matter of constructive 
statesmanship to which they can usefully apply themselves instead of trying 
to parry questions or Eesolutions in this House by various devices. I appeal 
therefore to the Government side to accept this Besolution and to do the 
needful. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer (Madras : Nominated Non-Ofiicial) : Sir, I 
bog to move the amendment which stands in my name: 

“ That for all the words after the words * to investigate ’ the following 
Biihstitutecl : 

* the problem of unemployment among the educated classes of India and devise 
suitable remedies whether by a system of industrial and technical educa- 
tion, or by a revision of the' existing system of education, or by 
offering encouragement to the starting of new industries, or hy opening 
new avenues of employment, or by the establishment of employment 
bureaux, or by all these or any other means 

Sir, the object of my amendment is to make tlie original proposition a little 
more definite and a little more suggestive. I gave noiice of a Besolution 
in these terms more than a year ago, and ns it has not been my good for- 
tune to draw this Besolution at the ballot, I have been obliged to move my 
Besolution in the shape of this amendment. Sir, as regards tlie 

scope of this Besolution, let me point out first that, while 1 do not ignore 
the general problem of unemployment of labour, this Besolution is not 
meant to raise that question. It is meant to raise the somewhat more 
limited but nonetheless acute problem of unemployment among the edu- 
cated classes. As regards the general problem, it may be dependent ii])On 
various temporary causes, such as seasonal fiictnations, trade cycles, and 
so on. But as regards the proble.m of unemployment of the educated 
classes, it is due, I believe, to much deeper causes, causes not of a tem- 
:porary character. It is largely due to a lack of adjustment between the 
system of education now in force in the country and the needs of indus- 
trial progress. 

As to the existence of this evil, I do not think that any proof is re- 
squired. Everyone who is acquainted with the conditions of this country 
is aware how widespread and how acute this problem is among the edu- 
•cated classes. It h?|s attracted , the attention of some of the Provincial 
Governments and it has attraeted: ..the attention of the public in some at 
least of the Provinces. Tor irntmee^: in Bengal a Comm.ittee was, ap- 
pointed in 1922 to inquire infO' the ;qu:estion 'of unemployment, and this 
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Committee under the Cliairmanship of Br. Meek has presented an excel- 
lent and very Yaluable report on the subject, a report which contains many 
suggestions which it is desirable to have carried out. In Bengal the ques- 
tion has also engaged the attention of the University and of the late Yice- 
Ciiancellor, Sir Ashutosh Mukherji. There is an Indian Polytechnic Insti- 
tute founded by the Maharaja of Cossimbazar, and the Principal of that 
institiitiGii, Captain Petavel, has been carrying on propaganda in this direc- 
tioUj for the purpose of making education self-supporting and for the pur- 
pose of reducing the problem of unemployment among the educated classes. 

I understand also that in the province of Madras a Committee has just 
been appointed to inquire into this question. 

The problem now before us is this. Are these local and separate efforts 
on the part of one or two provinces sufficient to deal with this problem? 
The first question is, are you satisfied with regard to the existence of this- 
evil? I have no doubt that there can be no dift'erence of opinion on that.. 
point. The problem requires to be considered with every sympathy and 
has to be grappled vrith in earnestness and by continuous effort. It may 
perhaps be said that this is a problem which has to be dealt with by the- 
provinces and not by the Central Government, as Education and Industries- 
are provincial subjects and not Central subjects. It is of course true that 
Education and Industries are provincial subjects, but I believe that that 
does not prevent the Central Government from making investigations intO' 
a question like this, from trying to find out what the present situation is,, 
what the causes are and what the true remedies are and by whom they 
ought to be tackled. It is a problem, I realise, of very great magnitude. 
Conditions vary in the different provinces. It may perhaps be said that- 
the problem is not acute in all the provinces. I do not know. Speaking 
for Madras and I think, speaking from second-hand knowledge of Bengal, 
the problem is certainly extremely acute in these two provinces. That the- 
problem exists in an acute shape in the other Provinces also is my be- 
lief. If it does not, I dare say the spokesmen of those Pmvinces will say 
whether the problem exists in those Provinces or not. Now, having regard' 
to these facts, the widespread extent of the problem and the ex- 
tremely complex character of it, impinging as it does upon a number oh 
questions connected with our educational system, with our economic con- 
dition and our social conditions, the problem requires to be dealt with in a 
comprehensive way by a co-ordinated effoid- and by such machinery 
as the- Central Government alone can command. 

With regal'd to the technical objection that it is a provincial subject 
and not one to be dealt with by the Central Government, I would ask tlie 
GoTornment to follow the excellent example which has been recently set 
of the appointment of a Royal Conimis&ion on Agriculture. Agriculture 
is a provincial subject ,and not merely provincial but a transferred subject;, 
still a Royal Commission has been appointed. Perhaps it may be said that 
a Royal Commission is above all these laws which divide subjects into pro- 
vincial and central. If the expenses , of the Royal Commission were paid, 
for by the British Governnient, that explanation would be intelligible, but’ 
the ex|>enditurc has, T believe, to be met-out of the revenues of the Central 
Government, and tlierofore it must be justified under the scheme according" 
to which subjects are divided into central and provincial and our expendi- 
ture is divided into central and provincial. If an extensive inquiry into- 
the conditions of Agriculture is permissible -by the Central Government and 
if the expenditure can be defrayed, out of the revenues of the Central Gov- 
ernment, I eonceivo that an inquiry like the one which I am asking for can 
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be equallj^ met from the revenues of the Central G-oveniment. Then, Sir, 
it may be said that it may perhaps wound the susceptibilities of Provincial 
Governments if the Central Government embarks upon an inquiry which 
is entirely within the province of the Provincial Governments. I, for one, 
do not believe that the Provincial Governments are likely to entertain any 
such sensitiveness or susceptibility on this matter, but, on the other hand, 
they Avoiiid in all probability be glad if the burden of this inquiry could be 
taken off their hands and conducted by the Central Government tliemselves. 
Then, again, it may be said that there is an inquiry to be started in Madras, 
that there has been an inquiry completed in Bengal and that we should 
wait and see. Now, the answer to that is that this process of waiting and 
seeing the results will involve an enormous amount of delaw. This Com- 
mittee in Bengal was appointed in March 1922 and it submitted its repoiii 
some time about the end of 3925, more than 21^ years after it was appointed. 
We do not know when the Madras Committee is going to send ii's report. 
'The problem is no doubt one which has to be examined from various as- 
pects and will require very considerable time; but the sooner the inquiry 
is started the belter. If we are to go on wailing for the re- 
sults of the Committees which may be appointed or niay unr, 
be appointed by the Provincial Governments, Wf3 should have 
to wait for an indefinite length of time. I trust therefore that the Govern- 
ment will not meet this proposition merely with a show of sympathy and 
shelve it quietly. The problem is one which requires not to be shelved with 
sympathy but to be grappled Vvdtli in all earnestness and T do hope that the 
Central Government v/ill make up their mind to accept this proposition and 
■do what they can to solve these problems. 

We may be asked how do you expect this problem to be solved? Is it 
not one of an immensely difficult characte?r dependent iipon^so many fac- 
tors, upon the chaivacter of the people, upon the educational system and 
various other things. The fact that it is compheated renders it ail the more 
urgent, that not a day should be lost in dealing with it. I do not believe 
that the Government js omnipotent, or even omniscienl:, but I do believe 
that the Government can as a collective organisation do a great deal more 
than a mere private individual can do and that it requires the application 
of several minds and co-ordinated efort to arrive at some solution of this 
pi’oblem. In my own mind there seem to be two or three very radical 
defects in our present condition which require attention. The system of 
education which is now in force is conspicuous for its want of touch be- 
tween the requirements of the employers and the courses of instruction 
and the standards of instruction and the facilities for training. We have 
several technical institutions such as Engineering Colleges, but their chiel 
defect is that the products of the colleges when they are turned out are 
informed that their ecln.eation has done them no good for want of practical 
training. What we want is a co-ordinotion between ihe ilieoreticol and 
the practical sides of technical education and a co-ordination between the 
needs of employers and the needs of industrial progress and tlie ediuvitionnl 
facilities in the country. 

There are other defects no doubt which can he easily iiointed cnit. In 
these and various other directions the problem should be attacked. 
There is, for instance, one question which, to my mind, is very important 
and which I am sorry to say has not been pursued in any detail l.^y Dr. 
Meek’s C^'anmittee. ^ That is’ the question of small indiisi.ries. Tlie exis- 
tence of o|jenings for ernplovment depends upon the economic progress of 
the country. That, again, ' depends^' '-upon a number of factors, 
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siicli as capital, initiative, enterprise, co-operation and so on. 
There is one direction in which it is absolutely necessary to consider the 
possibilities of development and that is the possibility of starting small 
industries which do not require much capital and which by the employ- 
ment of a certain amount of labour-saving machinery in substitution of 
manual labour may enable people with limited means to carry on small 
industries with a fair measure of profit. No sufficient investigatten has 
been made into the possibilities of this question by the Committee in 
Calcutta. In this and various other directions it is quite possible for a 
Committee to arrive at some tangible remedy for this crying evil. I hopey 
therefore, that the Government will accept this Resolution and make an 
effort to deal with this evil which is productive of very great discontent 
among the rising generation. The discontent may be economic in its origin 
in many cases but it is bound to lead to political discontent and it is the 
duty of the Government to remove the causes of this discontent and grapple - 
with this evil, the gravity of which, I *am sure, wilt be recognised by the 
Government as well as everybody here. The question therefore now is: 
Is it the desire of this House that a really comprehensive inquiry into this 
question should be undertaken by the Central Government or is it merely 
to. be left to be dealt with by the various Provincial Governments as they 
choose? I hope that the House will agree with me as to the necessity for* 
an inquiry by the Central Government and therefore I commend my amend- 
ment to the acceptance of the House. 

Of course, we may be told that there are caste prejudices and that the 
young men of India belonging to the educated classes are themselves to 
blame to a large extent for want of employment. But I believe that these- 
causes, though they did exist to a very great extent at one time, are dis- 
appearing. Caste prejudices do exist even now to a certain extent. Por' 
instance, if you tell our educated men to undertake menial labour or some 
kind of employment which involving manual labour alone is a mere blind 
alley without prospects, there may be an objection. But to manual labour 
by itself the objection has been fast disappearing and I know from my 
personal knowledge that even among the most conservative classes in South- 
ern India, namely, the Brahmins, the objection to manual labour has largely 
disappeared. I have been in Engineering Schools in various parts of India — 
in Bangalore, in Jamshedpur and other places and I know that even the 
Brahmin lads who have been taken as apprentices or students have been, 
working as hard as members of any other classes. So, I do not believe that 
it is caste prejudices that stand in our way. It is the want of variety of 
walks of life, the absence of industrial expansion and the defects in our 
present system of education that are responsible for this present deplorable 
situation. I hope, therefore, that we shall receive not merely the lip- 
sympathy of the Government but their earnest attention to tliis question 
by the appointment of a Committee to investigate the whole subject. 

Sir Willoughby Carey (Bengal : European) : Sir, I have no complaint 
to make about Mr. Rangaswami lyengar^s Resolution, and I should like 
to have supported Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer's amendment in extension of the 
detail of the original Resolution, except for the fact that I do not think 
that a committee such as is suggested by the original Resolution is really 
what is called for by this problem. ,We have already in the possession 
of the country a very great deal of most useful infomiation. I think the 
Industrial Commission of 1916-18,. the Bengal Govermnent Unemployment 
Report, which has been referred to so much to-day, and the External 
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Capital Committee’s Report, all three deajl with essential matters relating 
to and bearing directly upon this question of unemployment, or its reasons. 
The House has said ‘ that it does not ask for the sympathy of any one 
in this connection, but we do of course sympathise fully %Tit]i the situation, 
and in the interests of a healthy body politic it is necessary that this 
siibiect should be dealt with as soon as possible. 

The whole point raised by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer as to whether it 
should be dealt' with by an all-India Committee or whether it should be 
dealt with by proHnoial inquiry seems to me to resolve itself into the 
question as to whether such an All-India Committee, whether just a 
non-official, or a technical or expert committee such as is suggested by 
Mr. Abul Kasem, w^ould really be able to get down to the fiiil reasons 
in each province for the unemp[loyment existing there. I do not lay down 
anything because of course I only know the situation as it exists in 
Bengal and as explained in that Governments Unemployment Com- 
mittee’s Report. But it seems to me as a practical matter that local 
committees should be able to do this better than one large committee. 

I think that an All-India Committee would really not add very much 
to the information already available, though it might have just the 
effect of crystallising what has already been laid down, and act perhaps 
as propaganda. But practically I think myself that the provincial com- 
mittees and inquiries are the best way of working this very serious question, 

I think the whole position as it is to-day is the result, apart from the 
disahilities which we loaow are attributed to the people whom we seek in 
this discussion to help, of a \vrong form of education and the lack of 
desire to do certain classes of work. Apart from that, the real reason is 
the slump in economic conditions to-day in India; and any inquiry that 
is made should, I think, take that into consideration and seek, firstly, 
to apply the knowledge already made available in ihese various reports, 
to which I have referred, and to see how far economic development 
can be pushed ahead. This can be assisted by the application either in 
Bengal or elsewhere of many of the proposals contained in that Govem- 
inent/s Report, but fundamentally it must depend upon finance and upon 
the development of credit facilities in the country. This has already 
been said in other ways; but I think the External Capita] Committee 
give us in their Report a very good lead in this direction. I do not 
propose to burden the House with quoting at all from these Reports, 
but I do earnestly suggest that they should be very carefully considered 
in the light of this question. 

I should like just to deal with two points made by Mr. Abul Kasem, 
altliough he has left the House. One was as to the delay in Bengal in dealing 
with their report and its recommendations. I would suggest that possibly 
there, has been no facility of late in Bengal for doing anything in this 
way owing to the state of affairs in the Bengal Legislative Oouncil. 

In regard to the Bengal Industrial and Technical Schools, as a member 
of the governing bod,y of that latter school, I would support very .strongly 
his ^appeal that the right type of men should come forward aa students. 
It is, as he has said, a very distinct difficulty. 

Whatever suggestions nre,.. put' forward, it is essential, to my mind, 
that ^ first an attempt must to, tackle the question of credit 

facilities and banking, for^ I do -not believe that without these any intensive 
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economic development will take place, which, to my mind, is one of the 
first essentials for dealing on a large scale with the difficult position that 
the country is in as regards unemployment. 

Mr* H. Calvert (Punjab : Nominated Official) : I should like, with your 
permission and the permission of the House, to try and state very briefly the 
economic factors of what is, after all, almost entirely an economic problem. 
The Eesolution, so far as I understand it, is confined to unemployment 
among candidates for superior posts. Now', Sir, taking all factories in 
India, for every 100 persons employed, there are about 3 employed in 
superior posts, 26 are skilled labour and 71 unsldlled. What we actually 
have at present is a surplus confined to one only of the various grades of 
labour required. There is, as far as I know, practically no unemployment 
among skilled labour and in the Punjab at least we are unable to find 
Vvlthin the boundaries of the province the unskilled labour we require for 
■public works. Now, the proportion of capital required per worker and of 
capital required for a skilled worker- and for a higher post varies, of course, 
with the kind of industry. It is low for cotton ginning, very high for wool 
and still higher for certain other industries. If you wish to find further 
■employment for a particular class of workers, namely, those holding superior 
posts of direction and supervision, you have to assemble together various 
factors, ffou have to get together capital, enterprise, confidence and labour 
of these three types, the labour of direction and supervision, skilled labour 
and unskilled labour. Now, Sir, per superior post, taking all factories in 
India, there is required capital varying from Bs. 15,000 to Es. 25,000. 
Tor an investment of Es. 15,000 to Bs. 25,000 you can find employment 
for one man in a superior post. In the high grade woollen mills it is as 
high as Es. 80,000 of capital for each superior post. In other words, 
it comes to this, that lor every crore of rupees which we can get 
invested in industries we can find employment for about 500 men who can 
hope to take part in direction and supervision. Now, Sir, the crore is there, 
there is ample potential capital in this countiy. I think the other day the 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett told us that there was something like 23 
crores of rupees in the Post Office Savings Bank wffiich may be regarded 
as potential capital which might be directed to industrial enterprises if there 
was more confidence. 

Pandit Bhamlal Nehru: Have you an eye on that? 

Mr. H. Calvert: In the last 40 years the amount of gold absorbed in this 
•country was Es. 484 croros. 

If only a ]'>ortion of that liad come into this country in the form of 
machine, ly for industries, I think there would not have been this complaint 
,of nnenq-'Icyment. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: They would have depreciated enormously. 

Mr, H. Calvert: The difficulty is that if you ’are going to try to find em- 
ployment for candidates for superior posts there must be skilled and iin- 
slciiled labour in due proportion. You cannot have an industry consisting 
only of superior posts. If you invest one crore more in industries giving 
employment for 500 men, you will want five to fifteen thousand skilled and 
unskilled labourers. . ,, ■ 

Now, Sir. the Honourable the Mover of -the Eesolution had his ,i:isual 
little fling aljout this Government and said that it was the domination of 
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ii foreign GoYer3.nuent that was at the- root of all this iiiaannlovitj Li.it . Xow, 
Sir, it fiappeiis that itovernment is the largest eoiployer oi; ! a, hour in India. 
Goverainent employs between four to : six times as miiel] labour a.s all 
tile Joint Slock Cuuipanies in the country put together. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: That is one instance of exploitation. 

Mr, H. Calvert: The capital in Government investnieiits in mihvays and 
canals is something approaching 600 erores and the total paid up etipltal 
or ail joint stock industrial companies is little over 100 erores. 

Xow, Sir, I notice that the wording in this Besolutiou is not “ work 
but “ unemployment These gentlemen are seeking i.iot Mj)parently work 
but employment, that is to say, they want to be employed by somebody 
else. They do not want to find work for themselves by llieir ovii eiiter- 
t.)rise. The cjiiestion arises as to which of these various idi^as wt^ are going 
tc give jireference to. In the Session before this u’o had a 
certain inclination to dislike the idea of foreign ca])ii:.il being 
invested in India. If local capital is shy and is coming lorward 
for i.ndustrial ii,ivestment, wdiy should not foreign capital be encouraged to 
come into country and help as far as possible? If; iliese young men 
want work and do not want employers to find work ira* ihiun, tlie *)p[>or- 
turiiti(?s in lliis country are absolutely witliout lim:it. Ibar example in tlie 
neighbouring district of Gurgaon, they are trying to iniurchac irivn iN^rsian 
wheels. Tlit.'v cannot find any one to come forward and start ilie ijidustry. 
Tiien, Sir, I ^viIl give another instance. There is unlimiroal s(' 0 ])e for small 
industries if voting men are prepared to embark on tliem at tlieir own risk 
and not at the risk of some outside employei*. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eaiigachariar : Where tam litis information be 
had about this unlimited scope? Is there any Goveniment, imblication 
dealing t\'ith it? 

Mr. H. Calvert: Xow, there is an (Extensive and luiMuisticd demand for 
ghi. Why not start dairy farms to produce gld7 There is a big demand 
in the Punjab for first class bulls. Tliere is no independent enter|.irise coming 
forward to start a btdl farm. Xow, Sir, in the Tkuijab tU least new industries 
are springing up very rapidly in tlie villages. Tliey are mostly on a small 
scale, but, as far as I have been able to see, very few of these indusiries 
are being controlled or supervised by boys from t*olleges. "Wlien you see 
a small village foundry, or a hour mill or oil engine driviiig a chaif-euiter 
you find that the person in eliarge is not a college boy but eith(‘r a.u ironsmllb 
or a carpenter. (An Honnurahio Meinhev: ** It is a retlection on your 
education. Why don't you cdumge the system?’’) As far as T Imow tlie 
Government lias no monopoly of education at all. As ray friend o]'> posit e 
knows, there is a great scope for private enlerpri.se, a ])osirion whlrh he 
has taken advantage of with great distinction. Wch, Sir, one possible 
solution would J)e such an improvement of agrieultiu-e ns \\i\] serve the 
two-fold purpose of providing raw material for inclusiric's and of so raising 
the econon)ic position of the cultivators that they wall .absorb the products 
of new industries which we all hope to see spring up. 

The final remedy for removing this unemployment is confidence amongst 
the investing public. ,,Xow, Sir, I, have, had a %"ery large experience of 
joint stock companies and I might perhaps say a great deal as to the catises 
of that lack of confidence. ^ That lack, of confidence is one of the biggest 
obstacles to industrial ■ expansion, 'Mtl'. think 1 had better not go into that 
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.but leave it to the House. I might ' say : 'that, in so far' as there is, that 
lack of confidence, !■ do not' think my^ Honourable friend .can blame foreign 
domination. The problem then, Sir, is to get together the capital which 
exists ill plenty, the enterprise which perhaps is. not so plentiful, the labour 
of which, as far as skilled labour is concerned, there is a marked scarcity, 
and the confidenee of the investing public. If we can bring these together- 
I thinlv the problem will be solved. But I do not think a committee of this 
House can do much to bring those together. I think, Sir, in so far as this - 
Besolution deals with unemployment and not with work it should be left 
to the private einjiloyers. 

Mr* Ohaman Lall (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Sh% 1 rise to 
support the amendment moved by my friend Mr. Sadiq Hasan. There is no- 
doubt wdiatsoever that the amendment moved by my friend Sir Siva- 
Bwamy Aiyer is much more comprehensive than the original Besolution 
moved by my friend Mr, Bangaswami Iyengar. But if my friend is 
prepared to accept the amendment moved by Mr. Sadiq Hasan, I ven- 
ture to suggest that it would be a further improvement on the original 
Besolution in so far as it would bring into the purview of this Committee 
of inquiry that we are setting up not only the middle classes, but also the- 
industrial workers of this country. The great problem of unemployment 
affects not merely one class. The class that it does really affect is not only 
the middle class but the working class, the poverty-stricken masses in 
the industrial centres of the whole country. Mr. Calvert has pointed outr — 
very correctly I think— that if we are trying to find jobs, superior posts 
for the better class of educated people in this country, we must at the- 
same time create the necessary conditions W’-hieh would enable them io' 
find employment. And one of the conditions is this, you must be able 
to find skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled work which would be placed 
under the charge of these educated people in order to enable us to find 
adequate employment for them. It is for that reason, Sir, — a very im- 
portant reason — that I ask the House to accept the amendment moved by 
Mr. Sadiq Hasan and bring into the purview of this inquiry the working 
classes in the industrial towns. 

Elhan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally (Sind : Muhammadan Eiiral) : klay 
'I know which amendment you are favouring? 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: I am in a very great difficulty. I have been asked 
which amendment I am favouring. I would much prefer the amendment 
moved by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer with the further amen-dment, namely, 
that the inquiry shotihl not be confined only to the educated classes. I 
understand that LIr. Sadiq Hasan's amendment means this and nothing 
else. If the inquiry is to bo enlarged, enlarged for the purpose of finding 
• out the causes of unemployment amongst all classes of workers, to my 
mind it appears rather a strange procedure to limit its reference to the 
middle classes. Hero is a disease that is affecting the bo’dy politic and 
vou are trying to find a remedy. If I were to discover to-day a serum, 
one injection of which perhaps would turn a foolish man into a wise man. 
would my friend Mr. Bangaswami ad^dse me to confine my serum only 
to the eciucated classes or to the middle classes or to the rich classes 
or to the journalists whom he represents? Surely not. This disease of 
unemployment affects the whole country and, as has been very clearly 
pointed out, it affects more the working classes than it affects the edu- 
cated classes. I have evexy sympathy-^aad, I want to make it perfectly 
clear that I have every sympathy — ^with the educated classes. Only ten 
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day^i. ago, Sir, a. man cmme to'.me -aiid he iBiomi me tiiafc for iwo davA 
he lia'l not had a bite of food rn'liis mouth. . There is a well known ease, 
which soii'iC people' ^ who live in Delhi are aware of, where the other clay 
to a Professor 01 : this University there came a chit from a man who iishvi 
for an interview. When he was brought , into the room he aslvedi tir 
nothiiig more than a plateful of rice and da L He said he was a gra.hnr-.* 
of tile (hiicidta University and he had not had anything to eat na 
three days. He asked for no lavmirs, he asked for no employment; In. 
asked tliat he might be given just one meal in order that he could go lii-^ 
way and meet his fate, whatever it might be. The condition of tlie edu- 
cated classes is undoubtedly deplorable. One of the causes no doubt 
the system of education under wdiieh they are brought up. That system 
of education is nieant, and deliberately meant, in my (Opinion, to turn 
the educated classes into mere Babus, mere clerks, and nothing more. 
This is a system of slavery under which slaves are being mamifacduired 
out of these machines, namely the Universities. But, Sir, the general 
problem of uneinployment is very much wider than this. The general 
problem of unemployment is not to be dismissed as Mr. Bangasw’aml 
Iyengar dismissed it by merely saying that the poor will always be widi 
us. He is a recent convert apparently to the Christian doctrine which, 
is preached in the Bible. I do not believe in that doctrine. I belift\a.‘ 
tliat the system creates the poor. It is not that the poor are God-ordained 
to be always with ns hut it is the system which creates tliern and we ward 
to discover the causes which o])erate under tliis system and create un- 
employment. I W'Ould much rather believe in the other Biblical saying, 
all that ye have, give to the poor. 

Now, in discussing the causes you have to examine the aclual state of 
the country. What do we find? IMr. Calvert was absoliit*dy wmng when 
he said that there is not a large amount of unemployment in the Ptinjab. 
Is he not aware of the fact that during the recent strike 1 
people were thrown out of employment? What happened hi ilie.u? D?] 
the Goveniment fiinl jobs for them? 

Mr, H. Calvert; They w^ent back to their work. 

Mr. Ohamaii Lali: They did not go back to their work. Vn i fin i 4 
knoAV the facts. Wliat is the good of muldng a slaterrietir viw-n you do 
not know \vlnit actually happened? They clkl not go ijoek. They n^*e 
still vlthout eiiiploymerit. Ask your friends and they wiF ten you vrlru' 
has oeiually happened. T\Tutt happened to the 2O,00T rnilvury men aIi 
were dismis.sed by the Clreat Indian Peninsula Bailway? Has nor the 
Eailway Board issued instructions asking their Agents to give preference' 
to ihese men? They realise that there are ihons^mds of men who nr*' 
out of employment. What happens to them year in. year out? At the 
sweet goodwvill of the Eailway Board or of the Agent, it may be. 
thooRandg of men find theniBelves without, jobs. Wluit happens to them? 
We are asking you by this- Eesolution' and the .amendment that we are 
proposing to Institute’ an inquiry' into the causes of unemployment and 
to try to remedy the deplorable state of unemployment in this country. 
Time and again I myself have-., put 'questions, 'in the Assembly asking 
Honourable Members in charge -To .give us’ a reply to the question whether 
there Is any uiiemp1oym,ent in this-' country' or, not and whether the Govern- 
ment are prepared to institute;a'svstem'' of labour bureau or of einploymcnit; 
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exchanges. Every tdiiie;! have been given the reply . that the Government 
have no intention of instituting any such system. They have gone beyond 
that, Sir. They have said that there is no unemployment in this country. 
1 challenge that statement. I have challenged it on more occasions than 
one. It was repeated again, I am sorry to say, in the International 
Labour Conferehce at Geneva a couple of years ago by the Honourable 
Member who was in charge of this Department before the Honourable 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra took over the charge of his office. But, Sir, 
I shall not characterise it as a lie, I shall characterise it as. the statement 
of an ignorant man, a man who does not know the conditions in this 
country and who does not care to find out what the conditions in this 
country are. I say there are thousands upon thousands of people in 
this country who cannot find even one meal a day. There are thousands 
of people who cannot find employment not because they have not 
'‘self-confidence” or because jobs are waiting for them and they are too 
lazy to walk into those jobs, but merely because they are debarred froiii 
finding employment either by their lack of education br by the lack of 
opportunity which comes their way. They have not got the opportunity, 
with the result that they go and commit dacoities, murders and thefts. 
Men must live. I say criminals are being manufactured out of these 
unemployed. We are simply ' asking you in this Besolution to' try and 
do something for them. In every country in the world you will find 
unemployment. Even in the best periods of trade, unemployment is in 
.existence. In England before the war unemployment was in existence 
up to about 2 per cent, of the working class population.. After the war, 
in 1920, it was something like 17 per cent, of the working class population 
which was out of employment. That state of afiairs is chronic. It goes 
with the system. And what is the system? The system is merely this 
that you produce goods not for the benefit of the people but that you 
produce them for the benefit of the profiteer. It is the manufactui’er 
who is in charge of the industries in the country. It is he and the banker 
who are concerned in industrial development. Their business is not that 
you should produce as much as is necessary for the needs of the country 
but just as much as is necessary in order that they may line their own 
pockets. The result is that a man will go on producing shirts or collars 
or boots or shoes whereas the people may be in need of food, and no 
food is produced for them. The result is that this lack of balance is 
due entirely to the system under which we are living — a system wliicli 
produces goods not for use but for profit. We do not ask you in this 
House with a stroke of the pen to abolish this system. All that we are 
asking is this, do try to remedy the state of unemployment in this country 
just as in, other civilized countries this problem has been solved. If in 
Great Britain, finding there was a gi*ave state of unrest among the people 
and a grave state of unemployment among the working classes, they 
brought in a system of labour exchanges, why cannot the Government 
of India do the same in this country? I believe in England a man gets 
15 to 17 shillings a week if he is unemployed, not because he lacks 
“confidence,” but because he lacks the opportunity. The opportunity 
is not there, as has been pointed out ver^^ clearly by economic experts 
because the land is not in the possession of the people. The people are 
ibarred from going on to the land . . , . . 
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. , Mr.. . Cliaman' .Lall: Yes, in India..- What do you know about India 
who talk so glibly about India ?■' Are you not aware of the fact that the 
system of land tenure in India is rotten 'to the core? On the one side, 
you have tremendous big estates owned by the landlords, on the other 
the sub-division of the soil is going on among the peasantry. Our Holdings 
are becoming uneconomic. Are you aware of that? Are you aware, of 
the charges that are levied on the peasantry in this country? The system 
of land tenure, the system of land holding^ the system of capitalism is at 
the root of this problem and it is not so simple as my friend over there, 
who did not want an inquiry into this question, suggested. It is a very 
deep economic question, but at the same time it is a question which ean 
be solved. If , not solved, in. its- ■entirety, certainly the eondition of the 
people rh this country can be ameliorated if only the (jovernment are 
so minded. 

Now, Sir, there is no doubt about it that unemployment exists because 
of the system under which we live. There are from time to time great 
crises. There is the boom period wdien the unemployed tire absorbed, and 
immediately after that comes the crisis when people tu’e thrown out 
of employment. What are the real causes of these cycles in trade? What 
are the real causes that bring about booms on one side and trade depressions 
on the other? These have a relevancy to this question. You have to 
examine the question of the trade boom, of the trade cycle, of the trade 
depression. You have to examine the interdependence of industry and 
the banks and of the credit allowed by the banks in times of booms and 
the ci'edit denied by the banks in times of trade depression. Tlieso causes 
again are interdependent and bring about unemployment in the country. 
This is a veiy^ complicated question; it is not a simple question. It requires 
careful investigation, an investigation, it may be, by experts who are 
conversant with the subject, well-versed in theories like those of Hobbs or 
of Marx or of Henry George or of Jevons. But there is no reason on 

(rolls earth why the Government should not give us an inquiry on this 

subject ; no reason why the Government-, who pretend so much fliat they 
arc looking after the interests of the masses of this country, sliould not 
now tell us honestly and frankly that they do want to help the poor 
classes in this country. There is no reason why tlle^ sla^uld not’ accept 
this proposition which w^e are putting before them. Why do they not? 
Are they afraid "that the facts broiiglit out by this inquiry wrndd he so 
bad and w’ould so astonish the w'orld. that they would b<‘ afraid 1o face 
the world? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Not a bit. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is it the question of expense? What t-xpense is 
It? It is a tlefi bite compared with the benefit you will confer upon the 

country, I sincerely and honestly ask the Government to joth upon 

this question with the eye of a humanitarian and not with tlie eye of the 
official hidebound with Ins regulations, w^ith the eye of a man who w^ants 
to do good to this country — to do good not only to the ediieated elasses 
but to the masses of the w^orkers of this country,' There is great future 
for any man who takes up this question,, and I ask the Government not 
to .forget their duty to mankind. 

Mr. H. M. (Nominated ^ L,ahour Interests): I rise to support 

/the amendment moved by my ' Honourable' ; friend Mr. Sadiq Hasan. I 
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•U!L tliat ilie amendment- moved by the Honourable Lalaji is 

somewhat unsatisfactory. : The amendment' shows that the problem of 
Jinempioymeiit among , middle; class'es ,is. more ■, important and more 
urgent than the problem o! unemployment among the uvorking classes. 
Sir. I aril not willing to accept that implication of his amendment. The 
jirobiem ot uiiGinploynient in this country to-day is a very important one. 
There is unen.iployirient amongst air.classes of people. There is unernploy- 
un-nt ainongsr agriculturists in India for practically four or live months 
in the year. That is a different problem. But there is also periodical 
liiicniployment amongst agricuitimsts caused by scarcity of rain, and 
UovejTiment deal with it under the Famine Belief Code. But, Sir, apart 
iroui ilie ii'ieiriployineiit among, the agricuiturists there is unemployment 
among the iudustrial ela.sses. My Honourable friend Mr. Ghaman Ball has 
dealt with that question to some extent. He has shown to the House that a 
large number of people have been throtvn on the street without work by the 
■closure of, or retrencbiuonts in, vrorksliops of the Eailways, and by the closure 
of factories, etc. There is unemployment even amongst seamen. You thus 
find that there is a good deal of unemployment amongst all kinds of m- 
du&trial workers. i\ly Honourable friend Mr. Calvert said there is practi- 
cally no unemployment amongst skilled wvorkers, but most of the people 
throw^n out of employment from workshops are skilled workers. You 
■will find them in large numbers in Bombay and in places where there are 
w'orkshops. Therefore, I think, Sir, that nobody can deny that there is 
a very large industrial unemployment in this country. Of course there 
is also some unemployment amongst the middle or educated classes, but 
Sir, I feel that the unemployment in that class is dependent on the un- 
•emidow-ncnt of industrial workers. You cannot sep.arate the two ques- 
tions. I feel that the unemployment amongst the educated classes is due 
.also to industrial dojiression, as is the unemployment o.f industrial work- 
ers. When we, therefore, deal wit.li this question, it is desirable that 
the whole question of unemployment should be first studied and inquired 
into, and remedies found. We must in the first place go to the root cause 
of the unom])loyinei;it. 'My Honourable friend Mr. Chaman Ball has al- 
ready stated that tlie root cause of unemployment is your capitalistic 
sysieui. As Jong as your induslries are based upon the present capital- 
istit^ system there will }>e periodical unem])]oyment. You cannot avoid 
that. At present industries are controlled by people who invest capital. 
But for indusirinl life other elements are also necessary. You require 
labour and you require some brains, but the entire control at present lies 
in the hands of tlie people wdio invest their money. (An Honotirahle 
Member: “You don't require capital?") Capital has some share. As you 
require capital, so you also require labour and some brains, and these 
other elements must also have a sufficient share in the control of industry. 

Now, Sir, the effect of the capitalist system is that when an industry 
]s pro^^perons all the profits are taken a\vay by the capitalists, the investors 
of money, and wffien there is an industrial depression the burden of that 
depression is thrown on the poor working classes. Sir, this is a very un- 
fair method of dealing -with our industrial questions. If therefore you 
ward, to solve this question of unemployment, you must deal with the 
' root cause, the principle on which the' inclustrial system should be based. 
■As long as the control continues in the hands of the capitalists,' you' are 
Tsure to' pass ■ through periods of -unemployment* because no country :in the 
"yforld utider the present system has avoided- periods of prosperity and 
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periods of depression.. During the. periods of prosperity, tliere is empluy- 
ment; tiie capitaliists begin to produce more and more, but ail the profits 
that they get at such a time are taken .away by them, so that when th-a 
period of depression comes on account of OTer-produetion, which is bound 
to occur, they , have B .0 money to meet the losses, and therefore the burden 
•of l;»ea.riiig the losses generally Tails' on' the .working classes, who have to 
suffer from unemployment. Then, Sir, unemployment also is caused not 
onl}" on account of the wrong system of control of industry but the ^vrong 
system of the . distribution of wealth. If a' ie'w peopde: in the eouiitry get- 
most of the wealth that is produced in the country, it is not eonsumed 
properly, it is not consumed efficiently. Naturally, people who ought to 
get that wealth and who wnuld have consumed it better and also added 
to the production of the wealth, xio not get a isufficient share of the wealth 
produced, and naturally, they do not also produce as much as is necessary 
and they rdsr sVifier from a want of demand for your goods because poor 
people have not. got tlie means to .pi.rrLd.Kise the wliird^ ync. 

tinies produce in large quantities. Sir, it is this root cause, iiumhy, die 
wrong principle on which your industry is based, the wrong principle of 
the distribution of your wealth, that is causing the periodical unemploy- 
ment through wliieli we are at present passing. If you therefore want to 
deal with this question satisfactorily, deal with it in a proper manner, 
go to the iT)ot causes which produce the present iiueinployment. Sir, 
when you go to the root causes, you will find that the cause of the un- 
employment of tlic educated classes and the miem ploy ment of the in- 
dustrial woih'crs is the isame ; and therefore you cannot deal with the un- 
employment of the educated classes and the unemployment of the in- 
dustrial workers in a se-pjirate manner. And there is aha another reason, 

and that is a practical and political reason: it is in this sense, that if the 
educated middle classes alone try to get any satisfactory solution of their 
troubles due to uneuiploymcnr, they wUl never suecc?ed. The experience 
not only in our own country l)iit in all countries dearly shows tliat the 
middle classes have not got rniieli power unless they .are back'ed up by 
the indu’strird classes. No educated class of em|)lo\ees ^vllhout the lielp 
of the industrial workers will ever succeed in compelling any Government 
to give them protection against luieiuployment and the athcr miseries 
from which they suffer. From the practical point of view T say that the 
eclucaietl classes and the middle classes who suffer ivon-i unemployment 
should make common cause with the industrial workers; it is only them 
that their difnciilties will be solved. 

I therefore think, Sir, that this question should be iaken up by G-oveni- 
■rnent seriously. They should appoint a Committee, which Committee should 
go into the vdiole question of unemployment and go- to the root causes of 
iinempioyrnent and also find out the remedies. Of course, according to my 
view, the remedy is that the system on which industry is based sliould l>e 
changed. 

An EonourahU Member: Down with the capitalists. 

Mr. H. Oalvaxi: Communism. 

Mr, N. M. JosM: It may be Oommuiiism,, it may be Socialism, let the 
<3ommittee decide that, I do not ■■ wish 'to, prejudge the issue. I am. just 
■telling you what the remedy is.'; ' T^'am, quite willing to judge on their 
merits the findings of the Committee '.'when the findings are out. But, 
:Sir, my present feeling is. that the problem of imeinployment cannot be 
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solved imdeivtlie .present' capitalist , system, and therefore' the problein can, 
only be 'solved hy a change of .the system. .Sir, my Honourable ' .friend,. , 
Mr. Chamaii La'll .says .rightly that that might- take time. . We .are. quite 
prepared therefore to consider even palliatives. In England and other 
western countries they have unemployment insurance; let us see if in our 
country there shoiilcl liot now be some arrangement for giving unem,p]oyment 
insurance to people who suffer from unemployment. 

If it is not possible for all classes of people, let us consider whether we 
can have now a scheme for unemployment insurance for workers engaged 
in organised industries, such ..as factories, mines, and other big industries, ,.." ,. 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson: Why only organised? ■ . , 

Mr. N. M, Joslii: For the matter of practical politics. If we can have 
unemployment insurance for all classes I shall be very glad indeed and. 
you will always get my vote for it. It is only to satisfy friends like Mr. 
Willson that I am quite ready to make a small compromise and say let us 
have an unemployment insurance scheme for the organised workers working 
in organised industries. Then, Sir, you may have employment exchanges, 
public employment bureaus as there are in England. It is time that Gov- 
ernment should consider this question whether some good will be done or 
not by starting public employment bureaus in at least the big cities. That 
is a qxiestion which a Committee shonid consider and inquire wdiether the 
starting of public employment bureaus will do some good or not. My own 
view is that if we start public employment bureaus in towns, they are sure 
to do some good and tlierefore a Committee like that could go into the 
question and sec whether any good can be done or not, and the problem of 
unemployment could to some extent be solved or not by starting public 
employment exchanges. 

Then there is the question of education, especially the technical education 
of our people. We have neglected that problem. I do not say that we 
iiave not neglected primary education. I do not say we have not neglected 
secondary education and I do not say that we have not negloeted higher 
education. But we have done nothing at all for vocational education. 
Cnemployment is not caused by the extension of primary education or 
secondary education or higher education at all. Tlie cause of unemploy- 
ment is quite different. Biit, Sir, it is quite necessary that if our people 
are to he efficient workers and if they are to produce more wealth (which 
v'ill be consumed hy all people and then there will be more demand for 
wealth), if uneni])loyment is to be removed, the system of education also 
requires some eliange. There is no facility in our present state of affairs for 
technical ediicatio3i. You can see that even in industrial areas. In Bombay 
we liave a very large textile industry, but there is not even one school in 
which an ordinary worker in the mill can get training and produce things 
better and work more efBcieiitly. There-Js not even one scliool. Of course 
there is the Victoria Jubilee Technical College or School which is only 
intended foi* higher officers in the mills. But there is not one single school 
wliere an ordinary worker in a mill can get education and thereby do his 
work bettor. Under this system you cannot therefore succeed in solving 
these problems. I do not wish to take up the time of this House any longer, 
hut. I again say that I support the ameddment of my Honourable friend 
[ Sadiq Hasan, 
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Tile EevereBd Dr. E. M. Macpiiaii (Madras : ' Europea, ii) : After iisteiuiig 
to my Honourable friends Mr. Joslii and Mr. Gliamaii Lall, I feci tliai tlie 
large question wiucii tiiey have raised, while I recognise its importance, is 
one whicli they have praeticaliy told us it will be impossible for tliis House to 
solve exc>ej)t in the way in which they wish. it. solved. That is to say they 
are proposing a CT^jrnmittee which, in their opinion, if it is to bring in vaiuabla 
results, will recorrirnend the adoption of Socialispi, if not of Communism. 
We ere not iiiclinecl at p-resent, I think, to adopt Kussian methods which 
have net been altogether successful in the increase of wealth in that country. 

Mr. M. M. JosM; May. I, Sir,, ask whether the appointment, .of a Com- 
mittee is a British method or a Biiissian method?' 

Tile Eeverend Dr. E. M. Macphail: I; was-.re.ferring to the attempt to- 
do williout the eapittilist. That tvas what I was thinking of. 

M.r,. K, Ahmed: It is a Church rnethod, Sir. (Laiigliter.) ' 

The Eeverend Dr. E. M, Macphail: I have intervened in the debate 
because I have ti great deal of sym])athy with iny Honourable friend Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer‘s aiiuntdmenl, and I should be inclined \c> \a>le for his 
amenditieni wen* it not that I feel that the work wliieh lie proposes 1o be done 
would be belter done liy tlie Provineitd Committees wliieh liavo been already 
appointed or are being a])pointed. I may be wrong, but my id<:‘a would be that 
these Comm ill ees should consider the matter under local conditions and, 
when the time comes, tlie Government of India should consider these 
reports and attempt to co-ordinate them. 

As regards the question as to how far the unemployment of the educated 
classes is due to Britisli rule, I confess that it is largely due to British rule. 
India is one of the few (countries in which you have tlie career open to 
talent, wluu’c it is ])ossible for a [loor boy, a boy with no wealth, to rise 
to the highest positions in this Empire. And it is because of that fact, I 
believe, that tliere is su(*h a desire to obtain higher education. I have often 
asked my Bralimin students wliat would they have beeii doing had the 
British never come to India, and as far as I can make out they would liave 
been living upon their lands and upon the offerings of the people. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: MTiat do they do on Japan? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: They have no Bivihmins iiyJapau 

The Reverend Dr. E. M. Macphail: I am not aware as to what happens 
to Ihe Ja]ainese Brahmins, but 1 know that tlie result of our int inducing 
University education in Madras, at all, events, has been to attract a very very 
large niunbm* of Brahmins into tlie service of Government and aJso to the 
law courts. ■ , . , 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What a shame- !, 

The Eeverend Dr. E. M. ■ Macjphali:- I .think it is natural, Sir. 
The remuneration of gentlemen in the ..la-o' courts is sometimes 
very liigh. Sometimes it is not, I admit, but still there are prizes 
and the natural thing for young men is to fancy that they are 
likely to obtain one of these . prizes , and therefore they go to the 
Bar. Their other great ' object is. to , get into Government service 
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Tiiat sei’Tice ■ peiiiaps is ^ not .so attractive- as , it ' ' used to, , be— it cer-, 
tainly is not so attractive ' to tlie Brahmins in , Madras — ^but it is,, still one 
of the things that attracts people.- What I personally .should lihe , -to, , see 
in the interests of education is that., as- .far , as. possible, we, , should dissociate 
the Universirios from the idea that instead of being places of learning they 
are avonucs to Ctovornnient employment. - I once had the audacity to say 
something about a University being a ' place of learning and a man v/rote 
to the papers saying that Mr. Macphaii Vv^as mistaken- in saying that a 
University was a place of learning, it was- a place which, conferred a title 
upon a man to enable him to earn, his bread and butter . ., . . , 

-Pandit Shamlal Ifelira : "As a clerk! 

„o The Bevereiid Hr, .E. M. Macphaii.t- Kot only as a clerk 'but as 'a ' 
joiirnaiist nr it may be as a lawyer. " 

„ Mr, K. Ahmed:. Or -as a Swarajis.tl (Laughte.r.)' , 

The,' Eeverend Br. E. M. Macphaii: I do not wish ' to take-wp 
the time of the House but I really rose partly to protest against 
the remarks of Mr. Chaman Lall with regard to our University 
education in this country. He said it was designed in order to 
produce the Babu and that that was the intention of the Gov*, 
eminent. I suppose he means by that the same kind of thing 
that used to be given to me as a parrot-cry by some of my young 
friends.— the phrase slave mentality ’b According to Mr. Chaman Lall 
our education is simply designed to prevent people from thinking. When 
I look round the Benches here I am convinced, Sir. that our education has 
not had that result. The education tiiat we have given in. our colleges has 
largely produced the large amount of talent that I see on tlie Benches 
opposite me. 

The nsotion \Yas adorded. 

The Honourable Sir Bkupendra Math Mitra fllember for Industries and 
Labour) : Sir, for the last tliree or four hours I have liste,ned with con- 
siderabiG interest to the debate which has-been condiicted in this House -on ■ 
a question wiiose importance is undoubtedly recognised by everybody. 1 
have heard the various opinions expressed on the subject by various 
Members and also the various ramifications which have been brought to 
light as the debate proceeded. It gave me great pleasure to find that a con- 
siderable body of my countrymen are now taking an increasing interest 
in problems relating to the economic welfare of the country. . , . 

Mr, T, Cxoswami (Calcutta Suburbs : Non- Muhammadan Urban) : 
We wish the Government \rould take some more interest. 

The HonouraMe Sir Bhupendra Math Mitra: I am not concerned with 
the Government at present, if Mr. Goswami will pardon me. I am now 
referring to the public. For, I am one of those Indians who feel, and feel 
very strongly, that on the solution of these economic problems will^ depend 
largely the iiitimate regeneration of India. I have also listened with pain 
\ and regret to the perverted utterances. -and , perorations of eerfain'^ morbid 
intellects. I shall simply leave, it at that. I might have been inclined 
. at' that stage to repeat the words ' of the . great Eabindm Hath Tagore 
y." tittered before a somewhat similar assemblage, I may be pardoned for 
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repeating a few lines. Mr., Goswami wm probably repeat the whole later 

«oii and translate it. ... *' , 

Eld siulhii hdshi hheld pmmodera meld, 
miolihc sudhu kathd cfihaland, 

Escchha hi liethd yasheta hang dli, 

hathd genthe genthe riito kafcitdli/' . 

I shall simply leave it at that. '{Several' Hommahle Members: “Trans- 
late it.:‘'> I shall leave that to my- friend Mr. Ctosv'ami. 

(Several Honourable Menibers' again pressed for a tra.iislation.) 

Mr. President: Order, order.,. . 

. The Honourable Six Bhupendra Hath Mitra: I am nob going here lo 
attempt a dissertation as to the causes, primary, root or subsidiai-y, <;,l this 
problem of unemployment in general or' of the middle classes. \Ve have 
problem of miemploynient in general, or of the middle classes. We 
have heard a good deal on the subject from various speakers. The 
■Honourable Mover ol the original Besolution ascribed it to the 
foreign domination essentially. If m.}- Honourable friend by that 
referred to the fact that for several centuries a, large mass of the people 
in this country has ceased to be governed by the representatives of them- 
selves, possibly there is something in tliat. Anyliov', I rather prefer not 
to be dragged into political discussions on this question. I have said that 
there is little doubt that there is unernpioymGiit among tire middle classes. 
At a certain stage in my career I had to organise a number of offices and 
I had the good fortune to give employment to a certain number of people 
belonging to the educated middle classes. The result has been that ever 
since then I have been hooded mith letters froiu tliese educated young 
men in which they bring out at length their pitiable ctanililion and 
implore me to save them from starvation. They do 3iot bclii‘ve thtit I 
have no more opportunities in that direction. They probably 11, link that 
with my gradual rise in the rungs of the bureaucratic ladder I liave bee* ana 
•a hard-hearted man. I also receive letters from niothers and wives of 
young men of tliis class WTitten in more vernaculars than 1 can decipher. 
That is, Bir, ihc position. But what is the remedy? That is the real 

-point we are more concerned with. {Mr. Iv. Alined: “ Send tliem all to 

jail”) It seems to me that most of my friends here take the view that 
Government can, by some magical process, thi^ough llie appointment of 
a Commission or otherwise, get rid of this problem altogether. May I 
read out to my Honourable friends a passage from one of the books of the 
celebrated Burke: 

** To provide for us in our necessities is not in ihe powTr of GoyeriimenU It 
would be a vain presumption in statesmen to think they can do it.^ It is in the 

power of Gox^ernment to prevent much evil ; it can do very little positive good/* 

I ilrink that ibis remark (applies fully to tlie eircumsiances of this ease. 
Still, I do not say that it is not possible for Govciimient to take some 
action in that matter. But have Government ftaile<l to take that action? 
It may he that in the early ’stages of British rule in this coiiutry Govern- 
ment were more eo.neemed with pleasures for, the preservatiop r)! iiirernai 
k'w {'ind order nncl the _ repulsion - of foreign' aggression. Borne of my 
Honourable friends on the other' -side. may; take exception to that action 
(on the pm't of the British Government.'. "Possibly they think that if ihe 
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CTOvemment had not taken that aetion, the problem of iinemployinent 
would liave been solYed as it used to be solved in the pi*e-British days, 
that is, by successive spells of anarchy and consequent thinning of the 
population. But after they had safeguarded these important interests of 
the people (?rovernment began to interest themselves in. the other problems. 
Under the scheme of constitutional reforms introduced in 1920, all these 
quest ions connected with nation building have been handed over to Pro- 
vincial Go vernineiits acting with their Ministers. I was a little surprised 
to hear froin Members in this House wdio a few months ago advocated 
eompiete provincial autonomy that the Government of India should now 
intervene in matters uhicli primarily concern the Provincial Governments. 
Is the need for this intervention established? Have the Provincial Gov- 
ernments not taken sufficient action in the matter? (Several Honourahle 
Members: *‘No.’') I must dissent from that. Whatever may be the posi- 
tion in one or two provinces, that is not the universal position. The pro- 
ceedings of Local Governments and of their Legislative Councils show 
that they have not been unmindful of their responsibility in the matter. 
In P>engal vhere the problem is probably more acute than in any other 
part of India, the local Legislative Council passed a Resolution on the 
subject in March, 1922, and in pursuance of that Resolution the Local 
Government appointed a Committee whose report was published last year. 
I have got the report here. It was referred to by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer. 
I wonder if any other Member, or whether any considerable number of 
Members in this House, have ever cared to read that report. 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: What has happened to the report? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Kath Mitra: The Local Government 
taking action on the report. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: There is no transferred subject there. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: I cannot help that. It was 
also referred to by some previous speaker. I would rather prefer not to> 
dmg in purely political questions in dealing with this economic question.. 
Resolutions on the subject were also passed by the Madras and the United 
Provinces Legislative Councils in August 1925. That passed by the Council 
of the United Provinces referred to middle class unemployment, whereas* 
tlie Resolution passed in the Madras Ooimeil covered a wider field, both 
general, unemployment and the unemployment among the educated middle- 
classes. I know that the Madras Government have just appointed a. 
Compiitiee .in pursuance of that Resolution. The United Provinces Govern- 
ment linve a Development Board and they have referred the matter in 
the fi/’st instance to their Development Board. Meanwhile have the Gov- 
emment of India been wliolly idle and apathetic? 1 distinctly say No. 
They have taken a considerable amount cf action in various directions, 
siicli action in certain cases being based on the recommendations of their 
I.egislature. In 1916, tliey appointed the Indian Industrial Commission, 
of whieli my friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was one of the 
ineud)e]-s. That Commission examined the whole question of the develop- 
ment of Indian industries and of. industrial and technical education. The 
Commission reported in 1918. The introduction of reforms in the consti- 
tution of India were under discussion in 1918, and were introduced in 
1920. ,,; Under the reformed constitution both education and the develop- 
ment of industries, including industrial research and technical education, 
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.bavc become provincial transferred subjects and ttiis lias prevented tbe Gov- 
ernraent of India from issuing definite instructions about tlie action to bo 
taken by the Provincial Governments on most of the reeomrnendarions '>1 
that (Joramission. Tlie Report of the Commission however ferms a valuable 
document for the guidance of Provincial Governments and tlieir Ministers. 
And there is evidence that these authorities in most of the pi'evirices linvc 
been taking action on the recommendations of the Commission, wit 11 nr 
v/itlioiit tlie assistance of subsidiaiw Provincial Committees ap]iointGd by 
thenn to the extent that such action is possible within the funds at their 
disposal. 

In their own sphere the Government of India have trdveii steps to 
dovelo]} their research institutions and a Mines School is about to be opened 
at Blianbad. They have also formed and are graclually developiing the Indian 
Stores Department. They have modified the rules fra- the purchase nf 
stores required for the Central Government so as to give grofiter latitude 
for tli'3 ]>iirchase of articles niaiiirfaetiTred or available in India st- far :i> 
this is possible witliout uiidiie sacrifice of efficiency or economy. T'urthor 
modifications of the rules with the same , object are lUider rmnsideraaion ; 
while Provincial Governments have recently been given pvaeuea!]\' a free 
hand in the mattc-^r of purchase of stores required by fliem. 

The Imlustrial Commission was followed by tbe Indian Ifiseal Ceim 
mission of 11)21-2*2; and with, reference to the reeuimnendations of that 
Commission the Government of India have appointed a Tariff Eoard and 
Inive granted pi‘otection to a certain number of Indian industries. (A/?. 
Honouhihlv Meaiher: “ Unemployment?'') Well, I said Indian indus- 
tries, and GovfTnmenUs ticlion has undoubtedly helped to reduce unemploy- 
ment. There liave been other Committees like the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee, action on whose recommendations to the extent lh.it 
it is possible to accept them, may provide further avenues of employment 
to tbe educated middle class; and the question of extending the grant of 
King’s commissions in the Indian Army to Indian ynuihs is lunv fuicaging 
the consideration of the Skeen Committee. 

The Government of India in recent years liave also adojited a more 
vigorous policy in regard to the development of their railways, and these 
measures of development will tend to reduce iiuemployraenl not only 
among the middle classes, but among the other classes ;is well if thure is 
.any severe unemployment among them 

The policy of Indianization of the services willi refertaiee to the acet‘pt..^‘i 
roeommendations of the Lee Commission and the ri'piaeernnit bv Indians 
of certain classes of Eritisb personnel in aiieiiiary services of the Army 
will also provide extended avenues of employment for educated Indian 
youths. At the same time, and tins has already been recognized by various 
speakers who have spoken before me. it is obviously im])Ossible for the 
Government, Central or Provincial, to find employment for all the (-Rieated 
Indian youths seeking employment. 

The Government of India have also in recent years taken steps to place 
the finances of the country on a satisfactory basis and to rehabilitate her 
credit. Stability and improvement in these directions were essential for 
the purpose of "any development, of the country, industrial or otherwise. 
In consequence of the measures' adopteiU by them the Govemiuent of India 
found it possible last year .to'm’aka,- reductions in some of' the contributions 
levied by them from the Provincial .Governments and this will enable the 
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latter to make /more ' funds ' available"- for /purposes of '/development in. 
various directions. 

Tlie External Capital Committee was .appointed in 19M, and it lias re- 
commended iiiia a siirvey being imdertaken at the earliest possible 
opportunity of the wholly held of banking in India, which shoiildt be followed 
by detailed examination by an expert Committee or Committees of the lines 
along wliieh ])rogress sliouid be effected, including provision for a compre- 
liensive scheme of banking education clireeted to furnish an adequate suppK 
of Indian bankers trained on sound and modern lines. These suggestions- 
are now engaging the consideration of the Government of India. 

The Indian Economic Inquiry Committee was also appointed at the 
beginning of 1925, to make recommendations as to the lines on which a. 
general economic survey of the country should be carried out. The Com- 
mittee has submitted its Iteport and its recommendations have been- 
referred for the opinion of I^ocal Governments, whose co-opei‘ation is essen- 
tial for the purposes of such, a survey. 

Lastly, as was announced by His Excellency tlie Viceroy on the 20th 
Januai7 last, the Government of India have obtained the approval of His- 
Majesty, the .[King Emperor, to the appointment of a Boyal Commission, 
on Agriculture, which still forms and will form for years to come the 
predominant industry of India. It has already been recognized by various- 
speakers wlio preceded me that a remedy of the unemployment among the 
educated middle classes may be f<.>und in some scheme of agricultural 
{levclopnieui. Vly friend, Lala Lajpat Hai, doubted whether the Commis-- 
sion to be appointed is likely to deal with questions relating to the state- 
of employment among the I’ural classes. Well, I find one of the items- 
wliicii they will investigate is the main factors .affecting n.iral prosperity 
and the welfare of the agricultural population. That seems to me to be- 
wide enough. 

Laia Lajpat Eai: The three heads were specially excluded. I was 
talk;. ng of those throe sub-clauses wdiieli had been specially excluded from 
the purview of the Eoyal Commission — land tenure, land assessment 
and irrigation. 

The Honourable Sir Bliupendra Hath Mitra: I thought Mr. Chaman- 
Lull rcfeiTcd to that, in connection with what he stated about the sub- 
division of land tenures. 

Lala Lajpat Bai: That was exactly the reverse. He referred to the. 
suh-div.lsion of the land tenures, and I referred to those three clauses. 
However, it docs not matter. 

The Honourable Sir Bhiipendra Hath MtracMr. Chaman Lall is now 
not here, but when he referred to the particular matter of the sub-division 
of land tomires — I do not know the position in the Punjab, but I know the 
position in Bengid. and the position in the Punjab is probably the same — 
I would have asked him, does he want the Government to interfere with 
the law of Manu? What was his idea? 

Aji Honourable' Member: Why not? It has been several times. 

Tha Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mito: Sir, from what I have* 
said, it will be abundantly clear that the Government of India and the- 
Provincial Governments Have already taken a great deal of action towards^ 
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the irrvestiga.tion of tlie . probieni: where it is possible for Go vemrnent to 
take a certain anioimt of action in the matter, it is not possible for Got- 
ernment to solve it wholly, because, it is obvious, and it has already been 
brought out by several of the speakers who have preceded me and who 
are in a position to speak on the subject with more knowledge and con- 
fidence than I can claim, that there are certain factors connected with 
the psychology of the people and their social and quasi-religious 
habits which enter into the solution of the problem. It is 
for the leaders of the people in the provinces to take steps to secure a 
solution of this part of the problem. 

Koav, Sir, I may say that I have up to now been dealing generally with 
the question of the unemployment of the educated middle classes, though- 
my remarks appi}" also to the problem as a whole because I think it vdll 
be readily recognized that the only real solution of this problem of un- 
employinent whether among the masses or among the educated middle 
classes is the development of the country in various directions. In regard, 
to the unemployment among people other than the educated middle 
classes, I do not know what the position really is all over the country. I 
know this that in the part of the country I come from, Bengal, there is 
no such unemployment, and I think my friend, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, 
would be able to support me in this matter, namely, that the unemploy- 
ment that exists there is the unemployment among the middle classes. In 
regard to industrial labour, Bengal really imports what it wants. There- 
fore, the conditions are different in different parts of the country. Possibly 
the position is the same in the United Provinces as it is 
in Bengal. That is probably the reason why their local Legis- 
lative Council have not included the people outside the 
educated middle classes within the puiwiew of the Committee they recom- 
mended. I -have read the debates in the Madras Legislative Council. 
Apparently in that province there is unemployment among agricultural 
labourers and therefore the terms of reference to the Committee in iMadras 
have been recommended to be more general. All that I have said in- 
dicates the importance of leaving the Provincial Governments, at least, at 
the earlier stages, a free hand to deal with the problem. I have already 
pointed out that the Provincial Governments are not unmindful of their 
obligations in the matter. When these Provincial Governments, parti- 
cularly of the provinces where there is unemployment among people at 
large or among the educated middle classes, when they have investigated 
the matter with the help of local Committees on which they arc appointing 
large nimibers of non-offieialB, there may come a time when it may be 
necessaiy to appoint a Central Committee; and' when that stage is reached, 
in fact when Provincial Governments come up to the Gove lavm cut of 
India and tell the Government of India that the time has been reacbod 
when a Central Committee is required for the purpose of co-ordination and 
co-relation, the Government of India will not hesitate to appoint that 
Committee. At the present moment the appointment of sucii a Com- 
mittee would be perfectly .futile as has been brought out by various 
speakers who have preceded me. It will not only be futile, but it may be 
taken exception to by the locaL Legislative Councils and the Ministers, 
In a province like Madras where they are about to appoint a Committee, 
if the Government of India now intervene at the desire of this House and 
appoint a Committee of their owm, such action Is bound to cause inita- 
tion to the Madras Legislative Council whfch passed a Eesolution witlv 
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reference to wiiicli a Committee was about to be appointed by^ tlie Pro- 
vincial CTOveniineiit. The earnest of the Government of India s intentions 
in this matter has already been given by the fact that they did not 
hesitate to appoint a Eoyal Commission on AgTiculture when they came 
to the conclusion that co-ordination of the work done by Provincial Govern- 
inenis had become necessary. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Hon-Miiham- 
madan) : Did yon. appoint a Itoyal Commission or the Secretary of State? 

. ' .'The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hattb. Mitra: So far as H know the 
Governuient of India were responsible for it. It was appointed by His 
Majesty the King Emperor at the instance of the Government of India, 1 
submit therefore. Sir, that this House should not press the Eesolution to a 
definite issue. In fact I really do not know what the substantive propo- 
sition before the House is. There has been a considerable disagreement 
on the subject and apart from the original Eesolution, I believe there are 
three amendments on which divergent views have been expressed. That 
being the position, I vauilcl implore the House to leave the matter where it 
is. All the Provincial Legislative Councils will certainly see this dis 
cussion and those of them who have not been particularly keen in taking 
action in the matter will ]:)robably feel the impulse of this discussion and 
will take such action as they ought to take in the matter. In fact, the 
only action which the Government of India can possibly take under present 
conditions, even if this Eesolution in . some fomi or other were passed by 
the Assembly, would be to draw the attention of the Provincial Gov- 
• ernments to the Eesolution. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The original question was: 

That the following Resolution be adopted, namely: 

‘ Tins Assembly vecommend.s to the Governor General in Council that he may 
be pleased to appoint a Committee having a non-official majority to 
investigate into the problem of unemployment among the middle classes 
and suggest remedies for the same 

Shice wliich tlie fclluwing three amendments have been moved: 

“ 1. That for ail the words after the words ‘ to investigate * the following be 
substituted : 

‘ the problem of iinempioyment among the educated classes of India and devise 
suitable remedies whether by a system of industrial and technical educa- 
tion, or by a revision of the existing system of education, or by offering 
encouragement to the starting of new industries, or by opening new 
avenues of employment, or by the establishment of employment bureaux 
or by all these or any other means h” 

2. That the words ' among the middle classes ’ be omitted.’* 

3. “ That for the original Eesolution the following be substituted : 

’ This Assembly recommends to the Goveamor General in Council that he may 
i>e pleased to appoint a Committee witli a non-official majority to investigate 
into the problem of unemployment , in general and among the educated 
classes in particular and devise suitable remedies rvliether by a system 
of industrial and technical education, or by a revision of the existim^* 
system of education, or by offering encouragement to the starting of new 
industries, or by opening new avenues of eraployment, or by the estab- 
lisliment of employment bureaux or by all these or ‘any other means* 
and that the said Committee, do make a report on the*' latter problem 
as early possible 

I 'ho quesrion is: . , 

That the last amendment be made.” 

The motion was adopted by' 48 •votes against 46. 
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We chie scla y, 17th Fe h rua rij , 1926. 

^STATEMENT EE GARDING- NEGOTIATIONS WITH. THE UNION 
^ : GOVEliNMENT OE SOUTH AFEICA. , ' 

' Mr, j; W. BIiotb, (Secretary, Department of Education.; Health , and 
Lands): Sir, %Htla your permission, I should like to make a statemeiili 
in regard to the position in South Africa. 

In Ills speech at the opening of the Legislative ikssembly His Exceh 
lency the Viceroy outlined the general course which the negotiations 
with South Africa regarding the Asiatic question have taken and appealed 
to the House to continue to trust the Government while the negotiations 
were stlh proceeding. The Government of India and the Union Govern- 
ment of South Africa have novr agreed that a stage has been reached 
at which the correspondence that has passed between the two Govern- 
ments during the last year can suitably be made public. I am, therefore, 
placing in the Library of the House copies of the communications that 
have passed between the two Governments on the subject of the position 
■of Indians in South .Africa. 

2. From this correspondence it will be seen that last April, with 
the approval of tbe Secretary of State for India, the Government of 
India took up with the Union Government direct the question of for- 
mulating a comprehensive Indian policy in South Africa which would 
be acceptable to all the parties concerned, and utilised the suggestion 
•thrown out by Mr. Thomas, Secretary of State for the Colonies, to pro- 
pose a conference on the subject preferably in South Africa, but if the 
Union Government so desired, in India, or on neutral ground such as 
•Geneva. In the alternative, they asked the Union Government to make 
other suggestions to bring about a satisfactory settlement of the Indian 
question. The Union Government replied in June last that while they 
were quite ready to receive suggestions from the Government of India 
towards making their policy of repatriation more effective, they regretted 
their inability to agree to a Conference since it was the policy of all 
parties in South Africa, by means of strict prohibition of Ind*an immigra- 
tion and of active repatriation, to reduce the Indian population in the 
country as nearly as possible to an irreducible minimum, and such a 
conference would be viewed with suspicion as an interference from outside. 
*On July 14th, the Government of India renewed the suggestion for a 
conference on the ground, that repatriation could not by itself provide 
an effective solution of the problem s'nce 63 per cent, of the resident 
Indian population were born in South Africa and regarded that country as 
their home, and on the ground tha.t in order to arrive at a satisfactory 
settlernetit, alternative measures of mitigating European and Asiatic com- 
petition in the economic sphere should be explored. In July the Areas 
Eeservation and Immigration and Eegistration (Further* Provis‘orj) Bill 
■embodying the policy of the Union Government towards tbe Asiatic pro- 
blem was introduced, and in September the Union Government replied 
regretting their inability to hold a conference on the Indian question unless 
its main obiect was naore elective repatrtation and unless it was limited 
to some definite and concrete questions connected therewith. Thqy 
t^eemed, however, inclined to fayouj* eonversations both in eohhectioh virith 
f^gpatriation and' with methods faducing European 'coffi- 

«)^tition. In October the Goveirniifient of India replied to the tlmoTr 
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OovemiBent that before entering into a discussion of the repatriation 
question or the general question of alleviating direct competition, they 
would like to send a deputation to Bouth Africa to collect information 
regarding the economic condition and general position of Indians residing 
in the riominion. The Government of Bouth Africa agreed to this pro- 
posal on November 10th, and the deputation sailed from Bombay on 
November 25th. Its defined purpose was to inquire into and report on 
the economic condition and general position of the resident Indian coin- 
miinity in South Africa and to form an appreciation of their wishes and 
requirements with a view to furnishing material to the Government of 
India for use in connection with their negotiations with the Union Gov- 
ernment. That deputation has collected material and come to provisional 
conclusions which enabled the Government of India on J anuary lOtli to* 
press once again on the Union Government the desirability of a round 
table conference on the whole question, or, failing that, a fresh inquiry, 
before the proposed legislation was proceeded with. The Union Govern- 
ment replied on February 6th, that they fully realised our anxiety to 
place the case of the Indian community in South Africa as fully as 
possible before them. They expressed their willingness, therefore, to 
propose the reference of the Asiatic Bill to a Select Committee before 
the second reading so as to enable the Committee to take evidence on 
the principles of the Bill as well as on its details, subject to the under- 
standing that the Committee should be required to report to Parliament 
within such limited period as would enable Parliament to deal finally 
with the proposed legislation during the present session. This offer the 
Government of India have accepted, but they have made it clear that 
their objections to the Bill are fundamental and that they are instructing 
their deputation to present, the case before the Select Committee in 
respect of general principles. It will follow from the statement of their 
objections to principles that the Government of India are also opposed 
to the details of the Bill; but it is not proposed to discuss the latter 
because the Government of India cannot take any action which might 
be thought even remotely to imply that they are prepared to waive 
fundamental objections or acquiesce in the principle of the Bill. (Cheers.) 

B, From this very brief summary of the course which the negotiations 
have taken, it will be clear tliat the Government of India have obtained 
two ImpoiTant results. In the first place, they have, for the first time 
since Sir Benjamin Eobertson's deputation, their own representatives on 
the spot in South Africa ’who are in a, position to keep them informed 
of the progress of events and to present the Indian ease on their behalf 
before the Select Committee, when it is appointed. While the Govern* 
inent of India have on their records a mass of evidence relating to the 
position of Indians in South Africa, they, feel the necessity of keeping it 
up to date and abreast of the changing economic conditions of the Union 
and qf relating it to the particular legislation under consideration. They 
are , anxious moreover, to establish closer touch with the wishes and needs 
of the. Indian community in South .Africa. It is in these respects that 
the- prej^eiK^cy of theiiv deput.afa\^^ in South Africa is proving invaluable,. tp 
them. 1 Secondly, .they have induced. the Union Government to agree that 
the; Asiattuy Bill, shoidd reterred to .the Select Committee before, instead 
pi' thp. second- The. principles involved in. this Bill are so 
gravp on the positi'on. o# Indians,. in .-South Africa are . p| 

copseqqymge %at Iha.GpyeTPnient .of .-India attach, great 
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importance to this concession. India natnraily takes the strongest objec- 
tion to measures calculated to relegate Indians to a position inferior to' 
that of other classes of His Majesty’s subjects. The Select Committee' 
before the second reading gives a desired opportunity of stating the ease 
and opposing the Bill on these grounds before the Legislature of the- 
Union is committed to the principle of the Bill. The Government of 
India gratefully acknowledge the assistance that they have derived in 
the past from the attitude of the Legislature in regard to Indian affairs in 
South Africa and they trust that when the Members of the two Chambers 
have had an opportunity of studying the correspondence, which is now 
made public, they will approve of the line which they have taken... 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar (Madras City : Non -Muhammad an 
Urban): May I ask, Sir, if when placing the correspondence in the Library, 
the Honourable Member will be so good as to arrange to have a copy 
laid on the table of the House, and also to supply a copy to each Member 
of the House? • 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I would like to inform the House that the corres- 
pondence is being printed and that I hope to have copies of the printed 
correspondence ready during the course of the day when it will be possible 
for Members to have access to copies which will be placed in the Libraary 
'of the House 


Wednesday, 24th March, 1926* 

RESOLUTION RE POSITION OP INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, be- 
fore you call on the Honourable Mr. Jinnah to move the Resolution’^' wdiicK 
stands in his name, I crave your indulgence and the indulgence of this 
House to make a statement. 

* ** This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he will he 
'■pleased ■; ■ ' 

(a) to represent to the Government of the South African Union that the proposed 

legislation known as the Areas Reservation and Immigration Eegistration 
(Further Provision) Bill is wholly unacceptable in principle, it being iinjust 
and inequitable and inconsistent with the rights of British citizenship, and 
further constitutes a distinct breach of the Gandhi-Smuts agreement of 1914 
in that it is calculated not only to make the position of Indians in South 
Africa much w'-orse than it was in 1914, but its provisions are designed to 
destroy vested rights and to make residence in that country of any self- 
respecting Indian impossible; 

(b) to make a further effort to induce the South African Union Government to 

agree to a round table conference consisting of, among others, Indian 
representatives to settle all grave outstanding matters in controversy between 
. . . the said Government and Indians; 

(c) to represent to His Majesty^s Government that in view of the extreme 
' importance and urgency of the matter it should use its iniiaence with the 

South .African Union Government to bring about a round table con.ference 
for the said purpose; 

, , • Id) iq arrange if necessary for a. deputation consisting of representatives of the 

• .two' Jlouses, of the Indian Legislature, the Government of India and also 
■ ■ ' ' ■ • oflndiahsin South Africa to visit' England and make necessary representa- 

i tions to the British Cabinet and Parliament; - 

4*^ ,,.'; (e) to represent to the Imperial (3|ov^nment, that in the event of the failure of 
^ h y miy ^tisfactory settlement of,, the question and of the passing of the Areas 
'■^^feser'vation and ’ Immigration' (Further Provision) ‘ Bill 'Into 'law His 
Ma|esty*s: Govenimerit should.'. advise disallow -the' -said few/" 
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Mr. PresMent : , If the Honourable:the 'HomB Moiiiber desires to, make 
a statement in connection .with the question to be raised by the Kesolutioii 
of Mr. Jinnab, I could not allow him to do so unless Mr. Jiniiah agrees 
to such a course being adopted. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnali (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : I am always 
■glad to hour from tlie Government any statement that they may wish to 
make on the tloor of this House as they so seldom do so. 

The Honcnrable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am glad that my request 
has met: witli Mr* Jinnah’s approval, and I hope also the approval of the 
House. . 

Blr, my ground for asking leave to make a statement is that the matter 
which may come under the consideration of this House is pne of the 
greatest importance on which I do not think there is any difference of 
opinion as to the object to be achieved on the part either of the Govern- 
ment or of any Member of this House, or of the people of India generally. 
I am at any rate convinced that, as regards the Mover of the Eesolution 
Ms one object, I arn sure, is to strengthen and not to weaken the hands 
of Govermnent. Sir, I should like t© make my own personal position in 
this matter as Leader of the House clear. In the first place the Kesolu- 
tion on the paper to-day, and the meeting of the x\ssembiy to-day, is the 
fulfilment of a pledge I gave on the 28th January last. On that occasion, 
Sir, I said: 

The discussion of the motion and the amendment at this, particular juncture 
will, in the considered opinion of the Government of India, prpiudice the position in 
8outh Africa where negotiathms are at a very difficult and critical stage.*' 

Since then the matter was raised in the House of Lords on the 28th 
February, and Lord Olivier, in withdrawing his moticn, made the follow- 
ing remarks to which I would draw the attention of this House : 

The stops which have been taken by the Viceroy, in consultation with the noble 
Earl, have uTtainly improved the situation in so far as they enabled the w'hole 
principle of the Bill to be again discussed, and after we know the result of those 
steps then, 1 entirely agree ’with the noble Earl, will be the time for us, if necessaiy, 
to press 11 is Majesty’s Government for any further disclosures of their policy or their 
intentions.” 

On tfiat Lord Olivier withdrew his motion. 

Now, Sir, the position with regard to the Select Committee which, as 
the House knows, is sitting in South Africa, is precisely the same as when 
the House of Lords postponed discussion. The Select Committee is still 
sitting and is still at the stage of hearing witnesses. Their report is not 
expected before the end of the month. The published correspondence 
shows that, the Government of India have done everything in their power 
to represent the Indian case and to secure an acceptable settlement* I 
will ask the House to accept my assurance, though it is not necessary to do 
so as His Excellency has already spoken on the point — ^however, I renew 
the assurance that the Government of India will continue to spare no 
effort to secure that the Asiatic Bill is not proceeded with and to effect an 
acceptable settlement of the other points at issue. Of the eventual issue 
it is not possible to make any forecast, but of one thing I feel sure and 
that is that the discussion at this stage of certain clauses of the Eesolu- 
tion cannot be helpful and may seriously jeopardise any prospects^ there 
still be of a satisfactory settlement. I^am confident that m Member 
House, and certainly not- the; Member in whm% tfe' Eesolution 
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stands, toUl desire to contribute to such a result by any action on liis part, 
and therefore I ask him, after hearing my statement, not to make his 
motion. 

Mr. M, A. Jiimah: Sir, I have listened to the statement made by the 
Honourable the Leader of the House on behalf of Goveiximent. I fully 
realise the situaticn that is facing us at the present moment. On the 
17th of February 1926 Dr. Malan, the Minister in charge of this Bill in 
the South African Union Parliament, stated as follows: 

So far we had turned down two very important requests of the Government of 
India, and under these circumstances we realise that the feeling was springing up in 
India, and also among the Indian community in South Africa, that we were forcing 
through this most important legislation in which they were so vitally concerned, not 
only against the will of the Indian community and the will of the Government vof 
India, but forcing it through without giving them any proper opportunity of laying 
the case of the Indians before the Government of the country and before the Legisiar 
ture.” 

From this it wdll be obvious that the South African Government have 
realised the intensity of feeling not only in this country amongst all sections 
of the people but also the intensity of feeling of the Indians in South 
Africa, whose vested rights are in jeopardy if this measure is passed. Sir, 
he further proceeded to say : 

We felt that it was only right to attach certain conditions and safeguards. We 
felt it was necessary to do this 

—{that is, the course that they adopted) — 

** because this was under the circumstances prevailing in South Africa and this House 
an unusual procedure (the unusual procedui'e being that the order to move the second 
reading of the Bill was discharged and a Select Committee was appointed.’^ 

And further he recognised that the Government of India had taken up a 
very clear and precise position, and in his owm ’words he says: 

We fully recognise that our proposals ” 

— (that is, the Government of India’s telegram) — 

“ have been given the fullest consideration, and we further understand that the offer 
now made to us involves departure from the normal parliamentary practice and 
procedure. We see in it another proof of the desire on the part of your Ministers to 
iind a solution of this problem.’' 

The telegram tidded that the Government of India accept the oifer to 
let the Bill go to the Select Committee before the second reading and noted 
with satisfaetiou that the terms of reference would be sufficiently wide go 
include the principle of the Bill. They assume that the representatives 
of Indian opinion in South Africa would have an opportunity of present- 
ing their claims which they felt sure the Union Government would agree 
would not fail to assist the Committee enormously in their task. 

Now, Sir, I fully recognise that that Select Committee has not con- 
eluded its labours, that it has not yet made its report and, to put it ?n 
legal language, the matter therefore in snib judice. And, Sir, nothing is 
further from my mind than to weaken the Government of India or their 
position in relation to the negotiations which are going on, and I shall 
bedhe last person who by doing it might enable the Government of India to 
^ay thnt because of your actions, we lost this battle which is a forlorn hope 
m my opinion, if for ho other reason, for one reason alone, that Ve on this 
side would not like to com-e in for the slightest blame by doing anything 
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which mig-Jit be said to have frustrated the object we have had iu view. 
Therefoi-e, I am in the very difficult and delicate position, and I h-ave no 

desire to move this Besoiution at this moment. - But I would draw the 
attention of the Government to one fact, and that is that Dr. Malan, in 
this very speech of his whieh I have read, says that this piece of^legisla^ 
tion must go, through before the, end of the' Sessicn of the Union Parliament, 
which is about the end of May. Supposing the Government of India, who 
are doing their utmost — and I recognise that there is complete agreement 
between and us — fail and this Bill is passed through before the end 

of tlic Ressioii, whevt. sliall wo stand? This Legislature will be deprived cl 
the opportunity of pressing its opinion and making the recommendations, 
particularly the last recommendation -which is contained in my Resolution. 
This is a matter of the most vital importance ; you know the intensity of 
feeling throughout tlie country. I would therefore request the Government 
that in this matter, they should go to the length of calling a special Session 
of this Assembly, if necessary, at an early date and give this Legislature 
an opportunity of then recording its opinion and supporting them further 
in the event of there being a disaster. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I recognise that my 
friend has adopted what I think this House will consider a statesmanlike 
como^e in the action he has taken, and I thank him on behalf of the 
Government, but more on behalf of the Indians whose interests might 
otherwise have been seriously prejudiced. I notice he has referred to (he 
negotiations and has feared an ill issue; on that it would be improper for 
me at this moment to express an opinion, though 1 myself think tl^at if 
one goes into negotiations vuth a defaitist fooling it is likely to lead to 
defeat. I, though not very optimistic, am perhaps slightly more optimistic 
than he is. 

In regard to a special Session in the event of things going wrong, it is 
not open to me to make any pronouncement because, as my Honourable 
friend well knows, the calling of the Session rests with the Governor Gen- 
eral, and it will rest with a Governor General who is not yet even in the 
country ; but I can promise that this debate will be laid before him at an 
early date on his arrival. 


Thursday, 18th March, 1926. 

RESOLUTION BE REDUCTION OE THE EXPORT OF OPIUM. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): I rise to move 
the following Resolution: 

That thh As.sMiibly recommends to the Governor General in Conncil that immediate 
steps shonld be taken to give effect to the policy of progressively reducing the exports 
of opium from India except for strictly medicinal or scientific purposes so as to 
extinguish tiiem within a definite period."*’ 

Sir,^ this Resolution is confined to the question of the Government of 
India’s policy in regard to the export of opium. It is an international 
question and the Resolution is moved in order to prove to the world the 
u India in reo-ard to certain mtemational agreements into 

,v^feh she has entered. The original step of which this is the logical 
consequence was taken 15 years ago. In the year 1911 it was decided 
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that exports of opium from India to China should be progressively, 

restricted and eventually abolished, so as to termin^de such exports by 
the year 1917. That agreement was entered into with the Government 
of China and the Government of China on its side undertook that it would 
entirely proh bit the cultivation of opium in China. As a matter of fad 
that agreement lasted for only two years, because in the year 1913 the 
suppression of opium cultivation was taken up in China vigorously by 
the new republican government that had recently been established there, 
and the Government of India, in order to encourage China in this stricter 
policy, agreed in the year 1913 to abolish exports of opium to China 
altogether, and since that date there have been no illicit exports of opium 
from India to China. Our exports have been confined to those which go 
to the non-China markets in the Far East. With them also the Govern- 
ment of India r.re acting under an international agreement. Thit inter- 
national agreement w'aa eventually ratified by India in the year 1920, 
eight years after the Hague Opium Convention had originally been drawn 
up. But the Government of Ind’a had been acting on it meanwhile 
during the period since it was originally drawn up. The signatories to 
the Convention undertook that exports of opium sliotild be restricted or 
prohibited by all the signatories to any country w^hich desired the import 
of opium into its territories to be prohibited or restricted* It w'as left- 
to tlie Government of the import’ng country to decide how far imports 
of ophim sliould take place, to control them strictly with a view to 
preventing abuse and preventing smuggling into China. In order to carry 
out that policy the Government of India adopted a system under which 
exports of opium, took place only when there was an import license to 
cover them, that import license being eiven by the Government of the 
importing country. The exports took place in tv/o forms. An increasing 
proportion of them took the form of imports bv the Government of the 
importing country who bought direct from the Government of India under 
an ag’-eement for direct sale. In addition opium chests have been sold 
montldy in Calcutta for export under license from an importing Govern- 
ment, !>iit to be imported not bv the Government to whoso country they 
were aoing, but by private individuals who received a license from the 
Government of the importing country. We have recently been trying to 
extend that system of direct sal e so as to cover all our exports, and an 
agreement is on the point of being signed with the Government of Indo- 
China, which is the last of our large purchasers through the Calcutta 
auction system, and when that is concluded we hope to be able to s^'op 
the system of auction sales altogether. All our exports will then be m 
the form of exports under direct sales agreements with importing Gov- 
ernments. Meamvhile. a third stage in the international storv is marked 
bv the discuss'ons that have taken place in 1924-25 at Geneva. After 
discussions, which wei’e sometimes rather acrimonious, at 
Geneva, two Conventions were drawn up. The first of these 
Conventions is one which was signed by the representatives of all those 
eountries which take Indian opium. It provides that the eoimtries which 
at present import opium for smoking purposes should take steps com- 
pletely to suppress the consumption, of prepared opium in their territories 
within fifteen years from a date which is to be fixed by a Commission of 
the League of Nations. Thi^ date, which I am afraid is still rather far 
in the future, is to be fixed by the League of Nations as soon as it roma^ 
I6- the exinclusion that the exporting countries have controlled the export 
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of opium from their territcries sufficiently to prevent the smuggling of 
opium from continuing to be a danger to the carrying out ol this policy. 

The second Opium Couventbn is, however, the most important -itt 
this ■coiioection. The first article of the I rotocol of that ^ CoBventioa 
requires the Stiites which are signatories to the Protocol, in view of their 
duties under Chapter 1 of the Hague Convention, to establish control over 
the production, distribution and exportation of raw opium in order tO' 
prevent illegal traffic — I shall now quote from the Protocol itself: 

“ to take siich measurers as may be required to prevent completely within five years 
from the present date the smuggling of opium from constituting a serious obstacle to 
the effective suppression of the use of prepared opium in those territories where such 
Use is temporarily autliorised.” 

The Government of India have carefully considered their obligations under 
this new Convention, and they have come to the conclusion that that 
Convention puls an obligation on India which is not sufficiency fulfilled 
simply by allowing opium to be exported to the countries in the Far 
East whic;i desire to import it under license, without the Government 
of India taking some steps cf some kind to assure themselves that the 
imports under license from the importing Government are being put solely 
to the uses recognized as rightful. Now that puts the Government of 
India in a somewhat awkward position in relation to other Governments. 
It is very difficult for one Government to go behind the signature cn an 
importing license of 'another Government and to make inquiries as to 
whether the statoment by that Government that the opium is necessarily 
required for what may be regarded as legitimate purposes is completely 
jiistiiied. The Government of India have themselves imdor'aken an 
obligation to pi\*vent the exportation, of ia:uv opium from constituting a 
danger, and they have also under'aken an obligation to g'ive their best 
assistance In ])reveiithig the smugghng of opium from being a danger. 
The Government (vune to the eonehision that in order to carry out their 
obligations in full, they could not conhne themselves to a consideration 
of the stiict icuter only and must give some weight to the spirit of the 
Convention where a strict adherence to the letter might not be sufficient. 
It will be remernbeivid that there has been a good d'^al of criticism, I 
think largely unirih)rmed, in regard to the Government of India's attitude 
in the matter of the export of opium.. It does not seem to be realised 
that the Government of India is the one Government in the world which 
has Tuado a serimns sacrifice of the tax-payers' money in order to achieve 
t!K‘, bcnoficent ends in view^ in these Conventions. The Government have 
saca.’ifif*ct] a rovonue that amounted in 1911 to 8 erores, end with the rise 
in prices that has since ta>en place would have been considerably more 
at flie |!resent day Irul conditions as they were prior to 1912 continued. 
Instead of that revenue of B croi'cs, the Government of* India's revenue 
is now’- only just 2 erores and wdll under this now propo'=:nl over a period 
of rears diminish until it vanishes altogether and there wdll be no revenue 
wlrdev(‘r from the export of opium, (Mr, Harchandrai Vishindas: 

Thanks to Mr. Ookhai.e The effect of the Gover-nment's action in 
regard to the countres importing opium .from India will be that these 
countries will no longer have anw reason to fear or comr>la*n the 
Government of India is attempting to p-o behind their import certificates 
m ^Government of India will lay down that the maximum export will 
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bo rationed each year on a progressively declinino- sc"le and there will 
be no question of the Government considering whether this coun ry or 
that is imparting opium for purposes for which opium is stated in the 
import certificate to be imported. The Government will simply auto- 
matically by an arbitrary: rule limit the exports from year to year until 
they finally cease. The result of that will be a final loss of opium 
revenue. The object in view is one with which I am sure everybody 
in this House and in India is in sympathy, to prevent the abuse of opium, 

[' am not myself prepared to say that looking to ihe immediate future 
that object is likely to be very quickly attained. I am afraid that the 
self-denying action of the Government of India and the tax-payer since 
1911 and 1912 has not been to reduce the amount of opium available 
for use in China, but it ha-s at any rate been to prevent Indian opium 
from being the cause of the existence in China of vice which 'S recognised 
to be a vice. If opium smoking continues on a scale which has scarcely 
been affected by the events of the last 15 years in China, it is no loncfer 
due to any action of the Government of India. The opium is now pro- 
duced mainly in Cliina itself and there is no blot on India in the matter; 
but it does mean a very se'^^ere loss of revenue to the Government. T do 
not think that it is necessary for us at this staf>*e to consider the rights 
and wrongs of the action taken in 1912 a'^nl since. We have entered 
into certain (conventions and obligations and this is the logical {conclusion 
of the obl'gaficni first entered into in 1912 and at the Hague Convention. 
The result will be to set India free of any responsibility w'hatsoever for the 
use of opium for purposes for which it ought not to be used in the Far East, 

One question remains still undecided and that is the period over whi*K 
the progressive reduction of opium exports is to extend. The diffi'^ulty 
in the matter will be obvious to Honourable Members when they rem‘nd 
themselves that in the United Provinces and in the Malwa States the 
opium crop is a very important one to a large number of cultivfd-Ts, 
We have recently made drastic reductions — quite independently of th’s 
poliev of ultimate prohibition of export of opium — in the area cropped ia 
the Uni fed Provinces partly because we have been getting such large 
crops that there are stocks beyond all reasonable amounts. It will he 
necessary to make further reductions in the a?’ea cropped for opium in ‘~he 
United Provinces in the immediate future and we are anxious that we 
should do all that we can to ease the peilod of transition for those ’who 
are now growing miiurn. There are alterna+ive crops of real vfdue but 
the period of transition is a difficult one. There have been hardships and 
considerrsbie eoraplaints already as the result of the reduction ihat was 
made independently cf this policy, and we are anxious, therefore, before 
coming io a final eonclusmn as to the period over which this reduction 
shall extend, to have fully worked out a progi-amme for transition b-fim 
opium to other crops in the United Provinces and at the same time 
have some clear understanding with the Mabva States as to the ejuesfion 
of opium production there. The problem is a difficult one. It is 
plicated, first of all, by the existence of unduly large stocks and, secondly^ 
by the fact that the cultivation of the poppy in the Mnwln States is not 
so directly under the control, to say the least of it, of the Government ol 
India as is the production in the United Provinces. The working out 
of that programme, therefore, , may take a little time. But the genera! 
pronosition remains that this Hoiise should, agree with the Government 
of India in this proposal to wipe finally from the slate ail responsibility 
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'of the Government .of India' in the., matter of export of opium, .for .undeslr-, 
•able uses in the Far East. '. Sir, I move; 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : 
Noii-Midiammadan Eiiral) : Sir, I heartily support the proposal that the 
Assembly should recommend to Ihe Governor General in Council that 
■'immediate steps should be taken to progressively reduce the exports of 
opium from India except for strictly medicinal or scientific p imposes so 
as to extinguish them altogether within a definite period. The decision, 
Sir, is one wliich luidoiibtediy will involve much loss of revenue and loss 
to the. cultivators also, but it is a humane and statesmanlike decision and 
T eordiaily congratulate the Government of India and the Honourable the 
Finance hlember on having arrived at it. 

*Dlwaii ■ Bahadur M.. Eamachandra Bao- (East Gcdavari and West 
Oodfivari (mm Kistna : Non>Muhammadan Eiiral) : Sir, I have listened 
with considerable interest to the speech of the Honourable the Finance 
Meniber in regard to this, very important question. I also endorse every 
wurd which ihy Honourable friend Pandit Madan ivlohan Malaviya has 
said in regard to the humane character of this policy. One of the con- 
tentions which 1 put forward tlie other day was that if the Government 
of India accept this policy of progressively reducing the exports of opium 
from India, with a view to restricting it to medicinal or scientific pur- 
ii necessarily follows that, if this policy is good for China and other 
Eastern (countries, it is equally good for India. That is the position which 
T tried to iabe up tlie other day, and if I say a few words in regard to 
this matter it is entirely for the purpose of persuading my Honourable 
tnend tliat this iiolicy whicl) is ad'-pted in regard to otlier countries should 
he extended, on accoimt of its beneficent results, io the people of this 
country. It is |)erfoetly relevant in a, discussion of this subject to point 
out to ihe novernnieut of India that they are pursuing a policy for 
ing the use of opium to medicinal and •scientific purposes, and if this is 
their ]>olicy aljroad ii is pei'fectly relevant to point out them .... 

-Mr. President,: The Honourable Member may point out only in a 
general way what the policy sliould be in regard to the internal consximp- 
iion of opium. 

.Blwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Eao:I wish to point out in a general 
way that if they have not a policy also in regard to the internal consump- 
of opium with a view io finally extinguishing its use in India, except 
for medicinal and scientific purposes, there would be a variation between 
their position in regard to other countries and their policy with reference 
to the state of thiruB in this country. I do not say that the Honourable 
Member is not at all alive io that aspect of the question. I am grateful 
tliat ihe Government of India have considerably reduced the consumption 
of opiiuu ill the provinces, and all that has been stated in the report of 
the futernational Conference at Geneva was that the Ministers have in- 
herited a stricter system of control from the earlier authorities, and the 
Government of India w^ould have no objection, if they have any other 
policy with a view finally to extinguish the use of opium except for strictly 
imedicinal and scientific purposes, to the extension of that policy to the 
people of this country, I wish to assure the Honourable Member 
that w’'e do realise that the policy during the last ten or fifteen years ov &' • 

’ . C „ , "^Speech not corrected by ".the Honourable Member.,' ■ i-’ 
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lias resulted dll : a considerable reduction of consumption,' but wbat I con* 
tend is that it Las been pointed out in the Eeport of the Assam Congress 
Inquiry Committee that it ys necessary that the Government of Ind. a us 
weii as the Local Governments should keep this matter in view so is 
finally to extinguish the use of opium except for the purposes mentioned 
in this Eesoiution. Opium smoking in Assam is \ividly described in that 
Eeport, and there are parts of India where its uses are certainly very 
deleterious; and it is necessary that some legislative and administrative 
steps should be taken for the ultimate extinguishing of this poison, except 
as stated here, for medicinal and scientific purposes only. That is the 
point which I wish to urge on the Honourable Member. 

Then I have one or two remarks to make. I w’-ould like to suggest lo 
the Honourable Member that these international agreements should be 
foroi'.ght up for ratification by this House. We, who represent the people 
■of India, should ha,ve some voic?e in the policy wliieli eventuates in these 
international agreements. Take the Locarno Pact. It is open to the 
Government of Iiidi?{, without any reference to the representatives of the 
■people, to drag India into a European war. Here again is another iiiter- 
iiationai agreement entered hit without any reference to the people 
this country, win cl i ultimately led to a loss of revenue of nearly 2 crores 
of ’iupees. I am |)ointin,g out these facts. If these particular agreements 
are tD l)o entered into by the executive Government without any reference 
lij the rejireseritatives of the people, the rep)resentatiYe character of this 
House IS at an end. Therefore, Sir, whenever there are these internationfd 
policies wliieii have a bearing on the administrative machinery of this 
country, financial or otherwise, they should be ratified, as they are .0 
other countries, by a vote in this House, That is one remark that I should 
like to malve. 

The second point I should like to ask tlie Plonourable Member about 
ib this. Of course he himself has stated that it would ultimately mean 
a loss of two crores of rupees, and I was rather surprised that he fer^'ot 
all j-ibout tlie provincial contributions which he so often mentions in con- 
nection with proposals that are put forward by this part of the House. 
How is this tivo crores to be made up? What are his proposals? In how 
many years does he expect to extinguish this traffic and what are the 
exact proposals which he has in mind? I should have been very glad, d 
he had made some remarks on that point because it means that for the 
purpose of canrying out international obligations entered into by my Hon- 
ourable friends without the concurreince of this House, which means the 
-concuiTeiice ol the people of India, my Honourable friend may bring for- 
ward proposals which may involve the taxation of the people of India for 
ilf(i purpose of malting up this loss of revenue .... 

• 'Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City: Nen-Muhammadan 
Urban): You approve of it? 

Dlwan Bahadur M* Ramachandra Rao: I do, but it does not mo'iu 
that I approve of every measure my Honourable friend may have up nis 
sleeve for the purpose *^of making up the revenue. That is quite a dilf. 2 r- 
ent proposition. That is what I , wish to bring to his notice, that whe'.n 
such a proposal involving a'- loss of revenue , is made, though from the 
humanitarian aspect I approve of it* it does hot mean I should be neces- 
sarily forced to approve of every measure he brings forward .... 
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Biwan Baliadiir, T. RaBga.cliariar : Necessarily; it means increased taxa-' 
tion.,' ■ 

Biwan Bahadur M. Ramaciiandra Rao: .That ,is' the point/: If I nan 
approve also of his methods of making np the loss of revenue I will certainly 
he more comfort able in dealing with the proposition. The loss of revenue 
may he made \ip by retrenchment ; it may be made up by a reduction of 
military expenditure; it may be made up by an increase of the salt tax, / r 
by putting up the rates of income4ax. I do not know how this is going 
to be made up. I am mentioning the difficulties in which he is placing ua 
by asking us to approve of this proposal. While on the one hand I see 
its international aspect and the humanitarian side of it, my Honourable 
friend said nothing as to how ‘‘in the course of years’", as he said, but I 
do not know how many years, he proposes- to make up this revenue, and I 
sincerely hope that, whatever he may do, he will not increase the burdens 
of the people for the purpose of carrying out international obligations in- 
current not by ourselves or with our concurrence, but by the Executive* 
Government of this country. That is the point to which I would ask my 
Honourable friend to make a reply. I have been reading the debate on 
.his sxibject in the Council of State, in which he said that the Local Govern- 
ments have been asked for their opinions in regard to a more progressive 
policy for the reduction of the consumption of onium and that some opinions^ 
have been received and they are under consideration. I trust, Sir, that 
the logical conclusion of the adoption of this arrangement will be that they 
will have a more ])rogressive policy in regard to internal consumption 
of opium and th.ah the Government of India and the Local Governments 
will not hesitate to adopt such a policy, whatever may have been said by 
the delegates at the Geneva Conference. 

Sir Hari Singh Gonr (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan)/ Sir, my Honourable friends have been referring to this Eesolu- 
tion as a huxnanitarian one. I fear, Sir, it is more a sentimental one. 
Some few months Imck I questioned the Honourable the Finance Member 
on this very topic. I aslced him three or four questions. The hrst question 
was, is it not a fact that since the reduction of the export of opium from 
India, the consumption of opium in China has gone up rather than gone 
down? And is it not a fact that Indian opium has been amply replaced 
by opium grown in Persia, Turkestan, and China itself? And is it not- 
further a fact that China had committed itself, had in fact given a definite 
pledge that on the Indian Government curtailing the export of o|>ix;nn, they 
on their part would not grow opium locally and v'ould reciprocate the 
humanitarian action of the Government of India by stopping the smoking 
and eating of opium by the Chinese. Well, Sir, the replies to these- 
questions, wliich are on the records of this House, have disillusioned me. 
It has been found that while under the influence of the Anti-Opium League 
our revenue from the export trade has steadily diminished, the countries 
to which v“e exported opium in times past are none the wiser for it, and 
the consumption of opium in those countries has not in the slightest degree 
affected their sobriety, so far as opium smoking and eating are concerned. 
Now, Sir, in view of this fact I fail to understand' my Honourable friend's 
appeal to humanitarian senPment. I would have begun. Sir, by applying 
my doctrine to the country itself on the well-knowm adage that ** charity 
bagins at home” and I would have expected the Government of India first 
to say that if we are to apply the dictates of humanity we should apply 
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•them to the people of India, because in applying those dictates to the people 
of India we would be quite sure that we could prevent the import of opium 
from neighbouring countries such as Persia, Turkestan and China itself; 
and in that case the effect of the prevention of the consumption of opium 
in this country would have naturally led to beneficial results, and the 
'Sacrifice of revenue would then, I submit', have been justified. But what 
the Government are trying now to do is to enforce an international compact 
leaving India as it is and curtailing the export of opium to China. Now 
tlmt, I submit, is a questionable proposition and I submit that if the 
ITonourable the Einance Member, before he brought forward this Resolu- 
tion, had asked us to consider the International Convention in pursuance 
of which this Resolution finds itself on the agenda paper to-day, %ve would 
have had a great deal to say about it. I entirely agree/with rny Honour- 
able friend 33iwan Bahadur. Ram aehandra Rao that these International 
Conventions involving the country in large financial losses should not have 
been accepted by the Government of India without the consent and con- 
currence of this House, and I, therefore, enter my protest with him 
against agreeing to these Conventions and giving effect to them behind 
the back of this House. 

My next poiiiCi is what assurance has the I'inanee Member, and for ilie 
matter of tnat tne Government of India, obtained from the countries to 
wmcli tile export of opium used to be made and is now to be ixuutcd. 
.llave they got any assurance trom those countries that they will be more 
sober in coiisequeiiee of the non-supply of opium from India? Nothing of 
the kind. And tnen i wish to ask what is the meaning of these eloquent 
Xieriods that we hear from both sides of this House that this liesolutiun 
IS inspired by high and noble humanitarian purposes You to not make 
-one Ghinainan less sober or more sober. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: If some one else must steal, I will 
not, 

Sir Hari Singh Goar: You do not, I submit, make these foreign people 
more sober or less sober by the fact that you supply or do not supply opium. 
Tney get it otherwise. And we lose the revenue. My H..nourabie friend 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya ejaculates that if other people steal we do 
not steal. My answer is that we do not steal at ail. We were engaged 
in an international trade. We did not tell the people in China to go and 
smoke opium. We simply exported opium just as export quinine, 
and people can just as well poison themselves with quinine as they can 
with opium. I, therefore, submit that there is no moral justification for 
the sacrifice of this large revenue of the country for which the Honourable 
Pinance Member has disclosed as yet no substitute, without assuring him- 
self that the result for wRich this sacrifice is sought to be made would be 
assuredly beneficial and that some guarantee is forthcoming from the count- 
ries concerned that they will second the efforts of the Government of India 
in reducing the consumption of opium and in restricting the supply from other 
countries. On these grounds, Sir, I do not feel at all convinced that the 
Honourable Finance Member has made out a good primd facie case. I am 
perfectly at one with him and with my Honourable friends on this side that 
the supply of opium should be cur^iled, that opium is a noxious drug, and 
',fcat'it is: not right that-' we 'shwM;* .export opium to_ other eoun-tries, pro- 
,1iMed the countries, coneemed 'would benefit by oun non^supplj ol opium; 
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and that is a proviso upon which I wish to lay particular emphasis in vifew 

of the facts that I have stated. 

Mr. K. Eama Aiyangax (Madum and Eamnad cwm Tinnevelly: Non- 
Muhammadan Eurai) : Sir, if any one is responsible for this- kind oh 
argument on the paid of Honourable Members on this side, I should think 
that the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett is. Whenever a question of reduc- 
tion of taxation was put forth, he always pointed to the irovinciai conr- 
tributions or some other thing which would affect what is dear to this - 
side of the House. Now" the same thing is put forward by this- side. 
But this ought not to deter this Assembly from passing the Eesolution 
which has now been put before them. The Eesolution is worded very 
guardedly. I dare say the question will be looked into very carefully by 
the Finance Department and the other department .responsible for the 
cultivation of opium and restricting its area. If it is w^orked out properly 
it should be so graded that the finances should not at all be affected by 
this question of loss of revenue which could be made up by other increases t 
in the course of some years. Of course the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
was not able to give us the exact period within wEich this could be effected. 

I dare say it w'ouid not be over 20 years. If I am right, and .1 believe that^ 
was said in another place — if it is properly worked out it will be quite 
possible to allows growing, revenues practically to replace the loss wdthoiit 
much effect being felt by the Assembly. That is one point I wish to- 
place before the .Assembly, Secondly, whenever you begin to decide upon 
a question of this kind conferring lasting benefit you ought not to be- 
deterred by the idea that tins false revenue, as I would call it, is going to 
be lost. Are you going to falter wdth respect to the loss of excise revenue 
about W'liich we are so particular. All that we can recommend is, as it* 
has been recommended by some Provincial Governments, that this may 
be done in course of years, so that the other revenue which might grow 

-in its own way may make up this loss. We^ must be prepared to wipe 

that out as early as possible. That being so, this question ought not to 
be affected by any consideration of loss of revenue. Again this has 
been a subject that has commanded the attention of this House for a 
very long time, from the days of the late Mr. Go.khale and if it is given 
’ effect to, w^e have certainly to feel thankful to God for giving this 
Assembly and the Finance Member an opportunity to put it in the form 
of a Eesolution which would receive the acceptance of the public. The 
only thing I will add is, taking ail these into consideration, I once again 

urge upon the Finance Member to see that he does not pit one item 

against another. The whole question of adjustment of taxation requires 
'consideration in all its various aspects. Every matter should be given its 
di3e place. Of course w"e have reduced provincial contributions during these 
two years by about four crores, wEich means that wo are progressively 
reducing them, and that should be the only aim; they should be i*ed.iiced 
'at the earliest opportunity. But that should not come into conflict with 
another duty that we owe. As I have said,, if w-e have 40 crores of extra 
'taxation an ilie country, ,some attempt should be made to reduce it bv 
degrees. While you are hound to reduce provincial contributions, try .dt 
" the same time to reduce taxation also. Of course , the measure to be 
* adopted In eacE case is upon which I should say the Finance 

■ Ifemher shouM'take full responsibility, and >how?' by 'his .argiiments that he* 
•'Em excised h!s iudgme^nt for pe best. 'Thfs side of the^House has'clWdfly 
Fffeted that'it did hot- dgree t#tEEhe FInaMd'M'^b^f*'!h-fespect of the* 
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proposals that he made By which he refused to reduce taxation, but they 
thankfully and gladly accepted the further reduction in the provincial 
contributions provided for next year and also the abolition of the cotton, 
excise duty. This House felt that it was possible to give further help to 
the poor tax-payer of the country, and that has not been done. It is in 
fixing how the final results should he. arrived at that the Piriance Member 
must sho'w a sympathetic grasp of the whole question and make a dis» 
tribiition in the best interests of the country. Wliile I arn for abolishing- 
the provincial contributions gradually, I also ask .that such help as pos- 
sible be given to every side. Let me at least take this occasion of .remind-"* 
ing the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett that in abolishing the opiinn. 
revenue he is going to lose revenue to. this extent, and I congratulate him. 
for my own part on this bold step he is taking when according to him 
India wants all the money now collected by this extra taxation. Bui I’ 
want him also to be similarly bold in reducing taxation in such propox*- 
tioB as it. ought to be done In present circumstances. 


I 

f 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett ; Sir, I do not, think that it would'; 
be wise of me to follow the last speaker into a reopening of the question 
of what priority you should give to reduction of taxation over reduction 
of provincial contributions. But let me deal at once with the effect of 
this prospective loss of revenue on our financial position, ISlow, it is 
perfectly true that tit some future date, when you are no longer getting 
2 crores a year of; income from exports of opium, you will have to see that* 
the rest of, your taxation must be higher to bring in a sum to the extent 
of 2 crores more than if you had not given up your opium revenue; or 
aitex.‘nat:ively your expenditure must be 2 crores less than it would other- 
wise have been, and that means, that you must forego presumably desirable 
expenditure to the extent of 2 crores. That is looking at the thing purely 
as a theoretical proposition in the future. You cannot do without 2 crores 
without being without that 2 crores. But so far as the immediate future 
is concerned the problem is complicated by other considerations. In the 
first place, as I have already pointed out to the House, we have unduly 
large stocks of opium at the present time. And simply in view of that 
fact, without reference to this, policy,, w-e' have considerably reduced the 
total area under cultivation, and some further reduction will !)e lux^ossary 
ixi order to [xave the way for the ultimate extinction of exports. But during 
that time wo sliall tend to be using up stochs, so that though, our gross 
revenue from opium will be less by the amount by wdiieh we have reduced 
our exports, our net revenue will tend probably during the earlier years 
of: i,he period to be rather higher than it would otherwise have been owing 


to -the size of the stocks,, so that there is not in ilie imxnediato future any 
large amount of revenue to be lost. We shall be getting less revenue, 
but we shall be spending less on producing opiiuxi becanso of the size of 
our stocks. Hiat will tend to'^ he the position. 01 course it wdil have 
to d)e modified wdth reference to the desirability of making the reduction 
pi area fall as lightly on the ‘ eultivatot as is possible. But I cTo think we 
e,an look forward to a position : in' w*hieli such loss of revenue/ as we mdy 
incur wull not seriously affect- otir .bxldget ; position in:tl.ie next two or three 
yeai’s.,- That. being so, -the' .only -answer : I cM give iii regard to proviilciar 
^|3onkibutions..iS; that -at any-rate,_ I 'Ete'^in'bopes that' before we begin' to 
suffer seriously iram-’the loss-. 'ol/rewemxe^kom opium*, rwA shall haveia-rrived' 
at a Bojution of th.e.^proviinci|Ll\contrxbution; problem^^ That 'k.-, optimistic 
prhaps, and it depends oi|. providence. 
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Meiriber. ]3ut 1 have at any rate hopes that the provincial contribution 
problem will be reasonably settled before the necessity of finding alternative 
income or alternative reductions of expenditure to take the place oi 
this opium revenue becomes a serious problem for the House. 
Kext^ Mr. Ramachandra Rao- raised the question of the internal 
use of opium. 1 think he and others wlio spoke oii^ this point 
have Biighliy misunderstood the exact meaning of the Resolu- 
tion before us. The Government propose that they should cease to export 
opium altogether within a limited number of years except for medicinal 
purposes. But that does nob mean that they express the opinion that 
opium ought to be used only for medicinal purposes. Their international 
obligations require them to take all steps in their power to prevent Indian 
opium from being smuggled; and in order to prevent the smuggling of 
Indian opium after it has left India, the proposal is to arrive at a position 
where it does not leave India at all except in what will be comparatively 
small quantities for medicinal purposes. That is quite another proposition 
from the statement to which I myself am not willing to subscribe that 
■opium cannot be properly used for any but medicinal purposes. 

The same speaker spoke of this policy having been adopted without 
the Convention having been brought before the House for ratification. 
Now the question of bringing international conventions before this Legis- 
lature for ratification obviously raises a larger issue than the House would 
desire me to pursue at the present moment, but I claim that in this case 
the Goveniment of India knew, during the time that they were considering 
the* Convention, long before this had reached the stage of being a conven- 
tion, that the view of at any rate a majority in this House as expressed 
in numerous speecdies on numerous occasions wvas in favour of the general 
lines of the policy that the Government of India were pursuing, if indeed 
it did not think, that the Government of India’s policy fell sliort of what 
the more progressive prohibitionists in this House would have desired. There- 
fore we cannot, I think, be open to the accusation of having pushed the 
House into an international obligation contrary to the views of the spokes- 
men of the country in this House. 

The Resolution now before this House is not that we should ratify that 
Convention, but that in order to fulfil both in spirit and in letter the 
obligations undertaken in the Convention we should go somewhat further 
than the letter of the Convention and restrict our exports gradually ^until 
they are completely got rid of. Sir Hari Singh Gour, and, I think to 
some extent, my friend Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar feared that we were 
■immolating ourselves on the altar of infructuous results, if I may mix my 
metaphors. I did not claim when I first spoke that the effect of this 
action on Ihe part of the Government of India would be to bring about 
Ihe millcnium or even to bring about any immediate reduction in the 
total quantity of opium used and abused 'in the world. It is to some 
extent a ease of casting our bread or opium upon the winters; whether 
we shall find it after many days is a matter for speculation. But, as 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya pointed out, we are taking this action 
on the strict line that international obligations and the position of India 
m the world make it desirable that we should go ahead without fear of 
■comequences; and there is very littie more to be said on that. We have 
entered into obligations and we are pursuing a logical course. 

^ regards the position of the cultwator, to which mj fnend DiwaH 
fWmdur Eangachanar drew attention, that is naturally a matter whioB 
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the Government of India and the Provinciai Governixient concerned have 
particularly in mind, and it is, as I said before, because of cur anxiety 
to do full justice to the cultivator that we have not felt it possible as 
yet to fix a definite period within which opium exports are to be finally 
abolished. The ditBculty is to some extent a financial one. There are* 
as far as I understand, alternalive crops,, such as wheat and sugar, which 
are entirely productive and which can be easily changed over to by the 
cultivators. But the cultivator has been in the habit of receiving financial 
assistance for the production of opium which he would not normally get 
for the production of other crops. The ciistom of the business of the 
growing of opium has been to make advances for cultivation and this is 
not the normal custom, I gather, in the alternative crops. It is a matter 
which the Government of India and the Government of the United Pro- 
vinces will have to take into very careful consideration. 

On the whole, I think that the House, though it is not anxious to lose 
this revenue, is anxious to carry this Piesolution. The Plouse will thereby 
be putting a final seal on the action taken as long ago as 1908, when Vve 
first entered into discussion with China in regard to the restriction of 
exporis and since then enshrined in various international agreements and 
Conventions showing that the Government of India and the people of 
India have no desire, even though it costs them considerable sums out 
of their own pocket, to be a parly to the abuse of opium outside India. 
I trust the House will carry this Eesolution unanimously. 

Mr, President: The quest icn is: 

That this Assemhiy recommends to the Governor General in Council that immediate 
steps should be taken to give effect to the policy of progressively reducing the exports 
of opium from India except for strictly medic’nal or scientific purposes so as to 
extinguish them altogether within a definite period.’^ 

The motion was adopted. 


Monday, 6th February, 1926, 

DEMANDS FOE SUPPLEMENTAEY GEAETR IE hERPEGI OF 

EAILWAYS. 

Extension of toe Lee Commission’s Eecommendations to Officers of 

Company Eailways. 

The Honourable Sir Charies Innes; Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Hs. 68,00,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray tlie charges whicii will come in course of payment during 
the year ending 31st March, 1925, in respect of the ‘ Working Expens{?s — Administra- 
tion 

Idle particulars of this Demand have been set out in detnii nn pages 2 and B 
of this Blue-book which has been circulated to Honourable Members. Of 
the 08 laldis for wh’ch I am asking, the Standing Finance Oemmittee have 
approved of 31 lakhs. Some what, naturally they preferred, not to express an 
opinion upon the balance, namely, a Demand for 37 lakhs of rupees wiiich. 
1 am askhig for for the purpose of. extending the Lee Commission ’s proposals 
io officers of the East Indian Eailway, the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway 
and Company Eailways with effect frohi the 1st April, 1924. The House will 
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remember that we made provision for this amount in the Budget of Iasi 
year. That provisioix was, however, cut out with my consent. I did not. 
oppose its being cut out for two reasons. In the first place, in February 
last year the Governor General in Couno'l had not been able properly to 
consider the matter. In the second place, as the House will remember,, 
the Lee Commission ’s proposals consisted of two parts. One part proposed 
certain benefits to officers.’ The other part made certain proposals for 
mcreas(id, Indianisation. In particular they made a recommendatio.n in 
regard to Indianisation on the Indian Railways in the following terms : 

' We are strongly of opinion that the extension of the existing facilities should 
.be pressed forward as expeditiously as possible in order that recruitment in India 
may advance as soon as possible np to 75 per cent, of the total number of vacancies 
in the Railway Department as a •whole.” ; 

In fact, as the Honourable the Leader of the House said in a speech In this 
House, tliose proposals were in the nature of a fair compromise: Now, 
when wc discussed the Budget last year, I had not been able to ascertain 
from the Coinpaiiy Ilailways whether they w’ere prepared to accept that 
part of the Lee Commis^sion ’s proposals which related to Indian’sation, and 
it was for these reasons tliat I thought it would be wrong for me to press 
the proposals before the Assembly. Since then we have had correspondence 
with the Company Railways and their Home Boards. Of course there is- 
'no difficulty about, the East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways, 
since last year wo took both railways under direct State management. Bpt 
as the result <>f our correspondence with the Home Boards of the Company 
Railways I am in a position to say that they do accept that proposal of the- 
Lee Commission with regard to Indianisation, that is to say, they are pre- 
pared to expedite training facilities in order that they may work up to a 
.recruitment of 75 per cent, of the total number in their departments m 
India. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : For which year — 
1924 or 1925? 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: I was not following the Honourable Mem- 
ber. Will lie kindly state the position again? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I was trying to explain to the House, 
or those of tlie House that were listening to me, that the Lee Commission's 
proposals consisted of two parts, one relating to eerta'n benefits for officeiB, 
and the other relating to increased Indianisation. They made certain pro- 
posals regarding Indianisation and those proposals have been accepted in 
full by the Company Railways.. That is the position I wish to bring before 
the ILaise. That being so, the case is now ripe for submission to this 
House. I am aware, that the House has already decided not to have any- 
thing to do with the Lee Commission's proposals, but I am not without hopes, 
that they will aecefit the fact that tliose proposals have been extended to 
oihcr'rs of Government departments. They have been extended among others 
to the ollicers of State Railways. Now, the scales of pay of officers of 
Railways are based on the scales of pay in force on State Rail- 
wvays; in no ease are they greater. There are officers on Company Railways 
;doing approximately the same work, there are officers of correspond'ng- 
status and emoluments to officers in the Indian Service of Stale Radway 
Engineers and officers of the superior, revenue establishment of State Rail- 
ways. We have also ascertained by; an actual examination of records that 
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whatever improvement the Government of India have sanctioned, improve- 
ment of pay or improvement in the conditions of service, for officers of those 
two departments of State Piailways, Company Bailways have been authorised 
automatically to extend the same concessions and the same improvcmeiits 
to their own officers. This being so, these officers we consider have a right 
to expect that they should get the same benefits as have been extended to- 
the State Eailway engineers and the officers of the superior revenue establish- 
ment of tbe State Bailways. We do not think it would be fair to withhold, 
these concess'ons from them; and since the Home Boards of Company Bail- 
ways have accepted that part of the Lee Commission’s proposals which 
relate to increased Indianisation, w^e are satisfied that we, on our part, 
must extend these concessions to their officers. That, Sir, is the reason for 
this Supplementary Grant which I am asking, 

Mr* M. K, Acharya: Sir, I rise to move the amendment standing in 
my name : 

Thai; the Demand under the head ‘Working Expenses — Administration* be 
reduced by 37 lakhs.*’ 

The House has just listened to the arguments of the Honourable Sir 
Charles Innes asking the House to vote this Dernand. I should be insult- 
ing the intelligence of this House if I should traverse at any length the 
old ground wliich ought to be very familiar to us all with respect to the 
manner in which the Lee Commission was appointed or its recommenda- 
tions made. This House not without some great effort on its part got 
the chance of discussing the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
in detail on the lOtli September, 1924. I hope that everybody, on this 
side of tbe House at least, remembers, and Sir Charles Innes seems to 
have referred to it himself, — everybody on this side of the House remem- 
bers the feeling with which the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
were greeted by the representatives of the people. It must be within 
the memory of everybody present here how on the lOtli September, 1924, 
the Leader “of the House wanted this House to give its sanction to the 
very many recommendations of the Lee Commission and how an amend- 
ment was moved by my honoured leader Pandit Motilal Nehru to tbe 
effect that for reasons stated in the amendment the recommendations 
of the Lee Commission be not accepted. It is enough for my purpose 
now to point out that the amendment was carried by this House by 68 
votes to 40. In other words, the amendment that tiie recommendations 
of the Lee Commission be not accepted was voted for by almost every 
non-official Member of this House, and that ought to have shown the 
official side the great feeling in the country. Almost everybody w'ho came 
here as representing the people felt bound on that occasion to show in 
the most unmistake able terms that the non -official Members of this House 
would not be a party to what has been very properly called the Lee loot. 
Hei’e we are called upon by the Honourable the Commerce Meirtber to 
give an expression of our opinion again on that same question. He has 
referred very rightly to what happened last year at tha appropriate time, 
namely, the Bailway Budget. On the 27th February, 1925, this item 
came up and there was an amendment by my friend, Mr. Kelkar, whose 
absence from this House we all deplore, to the effect that 87 lakhs be 
cut off from the amount required for the Lee Commission’s recommenda- 
tions; and Sir Charles Innes then,: for reasons of which he was the best 
judge, thought it well not to discuss this question; he withdrew that 
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proposal to provide 87'. lakhs in' the .'Budget and ' therefore ■ there .was '• no^ 
discussion .about, it., .1 want, 'now to 'point' out' that he' is introducing; 
this very large question in a .Deinand for a Supplementary Grant, it 
was not discussed at the regular time; it was not discussed last year 
during the lime of the Baiiway Budget, and therefore the Members of 
this House did not have an opportunity to enter into any of the details- 
with respect to his demand for 37 lakhs. 1 do not know, Sir, how far it 
is fair to introduce in a Supplementary Grant an item which on principle 
is open to objection and about which on principle, it must be weii kiiovvrr 
to the opposite side that this House has got very strong objections. It 
is not here a question of details only. It is both a question of detail and 
a question of general principle. I therefore object, Sir, in the first 
instance to the introduction of this very large item in what I may call a 
very siUTeptitious manner (Cries of “ Oh, oh ”) as part of a huge Suppie- 
mentary l)emcind» Very well, Sir, I will say in rather not a straight 
manner (An Honoumhle Member : /'That is worse* of something 
else. I think it would have been more fair that this item should be 
discussed during the more appropriate occasion when all other items come 
up, namely, during the time of the Bail way Budget. However, it has 
come before us, and I am sure that we on our side shall not be lacking 
in giving the answer that the Demand calls for. 

Sir, I Wim looking up the proceedings of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Hallways to see if there at least any detailed explanation is 
given with regard to this item of 37 lakhs. The Honourable the Commerce 
Member just a little while ago congratulated himself (and I dare say he 
had very good reason to congratulate himself), on the fact that he was 
able to cast the apple of discord among ourselves (Cries of '' No, no ”); 
at any rate he felt glad that among the non-officials themselves there 
were some who were prepared to take his side as against those who were 
not so prepared. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett ; They were discussing things on 
their merits. 

Mr. M. Aclxarya: On this item at least, both on principle and on 
its merits I hope I shall also be able to congratulate myself that we on 
this side of the House shall give our answer with one united voice. 1 
think I shall not waste more of the time of the House. I believe it is a 
duty we owe to ourselves — I shall be glad if the opposite side does noiu 
press it — it is a duty we owe to ourselves, having expressed our ideas 
about the Lee Commission recommendations in general, having raised 
this question last year and having induced the Commerce Member to 
withdraw it last year, I believe it is a duty that we owe to ourselves that 
every non-official Member here should see that this item is again rejected. 
1 again wish to point out here that no explanation is given as to how this 
37 lakhs is arrived at; not that I regret it: even if it had all been given 
there it would no* have made the slightest difference to me; it would not 
have swayed my judgment on the question in the least fashion if all the 
details had been there as to how this figure had been arrived at; I would 
perhaps have not even eared to read it; the whole matter in my eyes 
would not be worth reading at all. .Therefore it does not matter to me. 
But with regard to those others wffio are supposed to be much more 
reasonable, who will go into the merits of the question and for whose sake 
perhaps all these details are supplied— I was looking as I said into the 
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proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee and I found nolliing 
there except this, that 87 lakhs are required in connection with the recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission: We read “its. 6B lakhs made up of the 
following: . . , 37 lakhs are required to meet the extra expenditure 

for the extension of the Lee Commission concessions to the oiticers oi 
the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway and Cotnpaiiy -worked Eailways from 
the 1st April, 1924 G; and we find the laconic statement at the end that 
'‘the Committee considered that the portion of the Demand reialing to 
the Lee Commission should be dealt with separately in the Assembly "h 
I am glad, therefore, 1 shall not have the thundering eloquence of any 
members of the Standing Phnance Committee rising up against me, at 
least on this item. I trust they will support me. I hope they have 
already objected to this item in the meetings of the Finance Committee 
and 1 hope they will one and all support me and that they will come up 
and join the force of their arguments also to what I am now moving, 
namely, that this item be reduced by 37 lakhs — ^the amount required for 
the concessions suggested by the Lee Commission. As I said we do not 
know what these concessions are; they may be right or they may be 
wrong; they may be very liberal or they may not be very liberal; they 
may or may not be just the barest that may be required; but whatever 
that is, I believe that we shall be doing the right thing by refusing to con- 
sider this thing. It is a matter on which this House has already made up 
its mind; and applying the general principle to which we have committed 
ourselves I believe that it needs no argument to say that this should be 
rejected. I therefore move, Sir, that this 37 lakhs be reduced from this 
amount. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Eural): Sir, 1 only v/ant some information 
from my .Honourable friend the Commerce Member. I see that in tke 
Demand for 68 lakhs, 37 lakhs represents the cost of extending the Lee 
Commission concessions to certain railway officials. What I would like 
to kiiotv from him is this : whether this sum of 37 lakhs represents the 
entire cost to the railway administration of the effect of extending the 
Lee Commission concessions or whether under the non-voted items there 
is any further amount wLich would be represented by the extension of 
these concassions, 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Sir, 1 am not going to disappoint my friend 
Mr. Acliarya. 1 am whole-heartedly at one with him in rejecting this 
Demand. Sir, I think it is somewhat unfair that this proposition should 
bo brought as a siipplernentary grant, before the policv imderly'ng it has 
been debated in the first instance. You have ruled, Sir. thit this is not 
the occasion to discuss questions of policy, but in this particular instance 
the cnif'stion of policy was never discussed in the Assen';bly, and therefore 
I say it is somewhat unfair that this matter should be brought up at this 
stage before the discussion on the merits of the pohcy has taken place 
on the door of this House. Therefore, Sir, while bowing to your rulhg, 
I submit that on this occasion, in this matter at least, the policy also 
is subject to review of the House. 

Then, Sir, without going at length into the Eepnrt of the Loot Com- 
mission — it was nothing less than a Loot Commission-— I say that the 
acceptance of the recommendations of that Commission reveals our rulers 
in a light v/hich is not very flattering to them — they have the possession of 
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the money and they p&y themselves as they like, at the rates they like, and 
in any manner they like; as many as 49 different concessions have been 
given by this Loot Commission. I had calculated this on a previous occasion, 
and I found that, small and big, put together, in all there are 49 different 
concessions, every one of them costing money to the people of India. 
And furthermore, this was done at a time when the prices of things were 
going down ; only a few years after the hicrements of 1919 when top prices 
were ruling, 

Mr. President: The Chair cannot allow the Honourable Member to go 
into all the recommendations of the Lee Commission. He must restrict 
himself to the particular recommendations with which the House is 
concerned. ... 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Sir, this involves all the recommendation b 
of the Lee Commission. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must confine himself to such 
of the Ijee Commission’s recommendations as apply to the railway offioiais 
concerned, 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: May I submit, Sir, that even this restricted 
Demand about the increase in the salaries of company railway officials 
includes almost every one of the Lee Commission’s recommendations, and 
this question of extending the concessions to the officers of company worked 
railways was never discussed on the hoor of the House. I am not going 
one inch outside tliose recommendations. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member proceed further? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Yes, Sir, I am doing so. 1 once more protest 
that this Demand should have been brought on the occasion of Buppie- 
mentary Demands for Grants; our objection to the Lee Commission con- 
cessions remains absolutely unaltered. Sir, after the separation of the Eail- 
way Finances from the General Finances, the Railway Board itself should 
have resisted this particular encroachment on the public purse. Sir, what 
is the object of the separation of the Railway Finances from the General 
Finances. It is to work the Railways on a commercial basis, but what 
is the cliarrii in the word ^'cornmereiaF', if you do not follow commercial 
methods? The whole argument for the separation of the Ea’lway Finances 
was that we were going to treat the Railway Department as a commercial 
department, we were going to commercialise the Railways, and to follow 
business methods in the w^orking of the Railways. Now, Sir, the parti- 
cular Demand is tlio clearest indication that that is not being done. 
This may be all right in a State Service. But in a commercial service 
a concession granted to all and sundry without reference to the merits, 
without showing results, is utterly out of place. Sir, I will quote a little 
from a speech I made when the question of the separation of Eailw’^aj 
Finance was under consideration. I then warned the Government that 
the railway service was not lihe other Government departments. I said 
''The railway service was organized as a public service and under the 
present proposals of the Government it will continue as a public service 
and not as a commercial service. We should insist on results .being 
shown by your services ; and if they cannot, you either dismiss or remove 
or degrade them.*’ That ought to be the method pursued in the railway 
administration, but what do we find? We find that the Lee Commission 
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proposals are to apply to all railway officials who- were appointed mder 
certain conditions, witiiout reference to the work they have doncj without 
regard to the results they have shown. Take only one railway, the Assam- 
Bengal Eailway, This Hail way, I suppose, will come under the benefit of 
these 37 lakhs of rupees. Well, Sir, this Railway was opened in 1895. 
It is now 30 .years since that Railway began to work and during these 
■30 years this Railway has been subsidised by the tax-payer to the extent 
of 10 crores of rupees. It is waking at a loss every year to the tune 
of 30, 40, 10 or 20 lakhs. There is not a single year during wh'ch 
this Railway has shown anything but loss ever since its inception, and the 
total amount of loss up to date is 10 crores of rupees; and still the officials, 
belonging to the State Railways and the Company- worked State Railways 
will get these concessions. They will get higher pay and passage money; 
they will get medical attendance; they will get anything and everything 
which was permissible for the Lee Commisshn to grant: this is utterly 
unbusinesslike and therefore. Sir, I want the Members of the Railway 
Bo.ird, including the Railway Member, to disown these concessions so far 
as these railway officers are concerned. Just as I helped rny Honourable 
friend Sir Charles Innes and my Honourable frend, Mr. Sim, only a 
•short while ago, it is their boimclen and sacred duty now to help us, to 
vote with us. and to denounce this grant because it is not in the interests 
of railway efiicieney. You cannot breathe hot and cold in the same breath 
in relation to the same administration. This is pre-eminently unbusiness- 
like. It is not warranted by the condition of the Company-worked Railways 
The Bengal-Nagpur Railway might be put in the class which is not 
altogether paying. Other railways might be mentioned, but I mention 
the case of the A ssam-Bengal Railway only; you can verify it from the 
books, that this Railway has put us to a loss of 10 crores. It has been 
consistently working at a loss, and still we are to pay to these officers all 
these huge coneessions. Surely this is not a kind of thing which this 
House can accept, and it is not commercialization of railw^ays to which 
this House has agreed. I say, Sir, your separation of Raihvay Binance 
will be a farce if in the railway administration you introduce these methods 
of paying a man according to the number of years of his service wdthout 
regard to the results of the Work which he has been putting in. It is 
not only unbusinesslike, it is wnong, it is unjust; it is practically robbing 
the public of so much money in the interests of the incompetent officers. 
They do not deserve these concessions, and if at all they deserve anything, 
it is rebuke. Here you -are placing a premium on incompetence by giving 
these huge concessions to people who have put us to a loss of 10 crores. 
That is not the right wny to proceed in the case of a commercial enterprise 
like the Railways. When I urged during the debate on the separation of 
Railway Finance that the Railways should not be treated as a Govern- 
ment service, my friend, Sir Clement Hindley, who was that day in 
eharqe of the Resolution, was kind enough to speak with the greatest 
admiration of mv speech, and he said that I had the clearest vis’on of 
this onesthm. (Lairgliter.) Sir, if that was so, you must now come to 
my help. If I had the clearest vision then. I have it now still, and you 
must agree with me that these 37 lakhs cannot be granted. And I 
remember that when the motion of my friend Mr. Acharva ahotit the 
railway employees was under disonssion, my Honourable friend. Mr. Sim 
also referred npprovinglv to mv observations about the railway service 
against increase of salaries without results being shown. While however 
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it was a question of increasing the poor man’s salary at that time, my 
remarks were very relevant and agreeable. Therefore now, Sir, in ail 
fairness and honesty, I ask you to disown this grant and not to have any- 
thing to do with it. N Bir, in order to give eifect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Loot Commission the Becretary of State makes rules and 
regulations; and the use of this rule making power opens up a vista o! 
further jobbery ; the definitions and interpretations are wonderful and 
surreptitiously increase the cost of these costly concesshns. In one place 
the definition of a child is, if a male, any perscn up to 24 years of age, and 
if a female, up to any age if unmarried. So these concessions and passages 
to these railway officers will apply according to these various ridiculous defi- 
nitions. In another place a child has been defined to include also a step- 
child. Now there is no limit to the number of step-children a man might 
have (Laughter), and it is preposterous that these railway officers should 
include in their demand for passage money their step-children. The 
number of step- children an officer might have will depend upon the number 
of times the officer has married widows and the number of times the 
said widows have in their turn married. In an extreme case it is possible 
that a man will have more step-children than his own children. What 
would be the result on the public purse? And still this is the wonderful 
definition of children given for these various concessions. I remember one 
gentleman remarking that you can also define a wife as a lady whom one is 
going to marry, if the lady is betrothed to you: that definition would be 
permissible on the analogy of the very valuable defiiiit’ons I have referred 
to. In such a case a man simply because he is engaged to marry that lady 
is going to get passage money for her, and if he perchance changes his view 
and on going to England marries another lady, then that other lady will 
get the benefit of the return passages. These are the absurdities to wffiich 
these rules and regulations reduce themselves, apart from the grossly 
objectionable character of the proposals on the ground of public policy. 
They are objectionable on the ground of commercialization. The? are 
objoetioiiable politically and they are rendered more ridiculous and objection- 
able by the definitions and interpretations which the Secretarv of State 
for Iiifli t goes on making clay after da 3 ? under the powers eonfeiTed upon 
him, adding burden upon burden on the public purse of India. On these 
groinirls I am perfectly certain that the House will throw out, and I am 
sure at any rate that my Honourable friends Sir Charles Innes and Mr. 
Sim and all the European officers will join with us in throwing out this 
Demand. 

Th® Hoaoiirable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, when I moved this Demand,, 
I said that I admitted that the House would be consistent if it rejected 
this Supplementary Demand, but I hoped that the Hc3nse would take a 
more generous view. I have been told that this motion of mine is 
unfair, surreptitious, not straight. I may say, Sir, that I cannot under- 
stand those charges. When this matter was discussed in connection 
with the Budget last year, and when the Demand was cut out with 
the Government assent, T said quite distinctly in the House that we 
w’-ould go into the matter further and that if necessary we would put a 
Supplementary Demand up before the House. That is what T have done, 
and T am not aware, Sir, tha.t either under the ruling gwen this morning 
or under anv other rule, there is , any reason whv this House should not 
discuss in all its aspects this proposal to'extiend the Lee Commission con- 
cessions to officers of Company Bailways and of the East Indian and 
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the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway s, I cannot therefore. Sir, see that 
there is anything wrong, improper, surreptitious or unfair in the action 
I have taken. On the contrary I claim that I have taken a perfectly 
straightforward action. We have not paid, we have not extended, these 
Lee Commission concessions to Company otficers at present. We have 
not done it and come to you to ask you to regularise our action. On 
the contrary w’e have deferred taking any action at all until this House 
had an opportunity of discussing the matter and I am afraid that the 
delay has caused great disappointment to the officers concerned. 1 am 
sorry for that, but still we were quite satisfied ourselves that we must 
give the House an opportunity of discussing the matter before we did 
anything. We have done that, Sir, and the reward we get is being caiied 
by these names. Mr. Shanmukham Chetty then asked what the Demand 
represented. The Demand represents the cost of extending these con» 
cessions to officers of the rank corresponding to the State Bailway Engineer- 
ing Service and the superior revenue establishment on State Kail ways, 
corresponding to officers on the East Indian, Great Indian Peninsula and 
Company-worked Bailways from the 1st of April 1924 to the date from 
which these concessions were extended to officers of the State Bailw-ays. 

Mr. E. K. Shanmukhain Chetty: Are there any officers in the railway 
administrations whose salaries are non-voted and who would also be 
benefited by the extension of the Lee Concessions? 

The Honourable Six Charles lanes: We have extended them already to 
officers of the superior revenue establishment in State Baihvays and State 
Bail way engineering establishments. We have done that already and 
that is the very reason, one of the main reasons, why I propose to extend 
the concession to officers of Company Bailways. 

Mr: A. Eangaswami Iyengar: M’hat is the total amount involved in the- 
increases already given under the non-voted head? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That I do not know. 

Mr. A, Eangaswami Iyengar: Will it be as much as this, or more or 

, ■ . ■ ■ 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Less. 

There is only one other speech that I need refer to and that is the 
very interesting one made by Mr, Jamnadas Mehta. He said that in 
making this proposal we were going against the whole spirit of the con- 
vention. The object of that convention was the commercialisation of not 
only Company Bailways but all our Bailways and that it would not 
be in accordance with commercial practice to extend these concessions 
to the officers in question. I sympathise a great deal with wliat Mr. 
Mehta has said. It would suit us and the Bail way Board very much if 
we could allow the x\gent of each Bailway to take on such staff as he 
thought he required and pay each of those officers exactly sucli sums of 
money as he thought each officer w’^as worth. That I imagine is what 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta means by talking of treating our Baihvays on a- 

purely commercial basis. But, Sir, in the first place I would ask Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta and the rest of this House whether the House for the 
moment would agree to - such ; a system^ Would they agree to Agents 

being allowed to take on exactly what staff they liked and to pay their 

staff exactly what they think, they are worth? (Several HomtirabU 
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Memhersi: '' Mr. Jamnadm M. Mehta: Under the control of 

this House.’') 'One thing that, is absoiutely clear , is that the House 
would never divest itself of control to that extent. The other point you 
have got to remember is that we have inherited a legacy from the past, 
it always has been the custom to pay our railway oilicers in accordance 
•with certain scales of pay. That system was adopted because when you 
want to attract officers to your service you must be able to tell them 
approximately what their prospects are. We have always had definite 
scales of pay in our State liailway engineering establishment and also in 
the superior revenue establishments and we have made it a practice to 
enforce approximately the same scales on Company Eaiiways. These 
officers are paid in accordance with certain scales. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
then said whether you pay them at particular scales or not, it is not good 
business to give these additional concessions to officers on Company Rail- 
ways. I disagree absolutely and entirely. My experience~and it has 
been a pretty long experience in India now — is that it never pays to have 
a set of discontented officers. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta took the Assam 
Bengal Railway as a case in point. He said that it was a Railway which 
had always cost us money and he asked whether this was the time to 
give these officers any more benefit. But I wish to point out to Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta that owing to the labours of the very officers whom I have 
In mind the return on the Assam Bengal Railway in the last two years 
has increased from 1 to 3 per cent, and that every year we are bringing the 
loss down. What does the House propose to dio? As I have explained, 
these, officers have always been paid on the same scale as State Railway 
officials. Rightly or wrongly we took a different view from the House in 
regard to these Lee Commission concessions. I do not wish to argue the 
matter over again. You may think that we were wrong. But at any 
rate we were satisfied, after considering the matter as carefully as we 
could, that that \vas the course of action we had to take. We did extend 
these concessions to State Railway officials and I say~and I say with all 
earnestness — having done that, we cannot fairly withhold it from the 
officers of the Great Indian Peninsula, East Indian and Company Railways; 
and that is the only proposition that I am putting before the House. 

(Mr, President then rose to put the question.) 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I answer a question, Sir, that 
was put as regards cost? A question was asked as to what is the total 
cost of the extension of the Lee Concessions to all Railways. The answer 
is that the cost is Rs. 5 lakhs a year, already given, and a further Rs. 20 
Jakhs a year is involved in this additional proposal now. The figure of 
Es. 37 lakhs is for 23 months. The total cost of the extension of the 
concession to State and Company Eaiiways is Es. 25 lakhs a year. 

Mr. B. Bas: May I ask the Honourable the Commerce Member a ques- 
tion? Wh}^' does he want to give these concessions from 1924 and not 
from the date on which these two Railways were taken over by Govern- 
ment? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May T just say a word on that? 
lit is gennane to the question which the House is going to decide. I 
'put it to the House that they have not got to decide whether the Lee 
♦Concessions were good things. We know their view is that they were 
jhot. The qiiestion before the House is this. These concessions were 
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extended to officers ©f State Eailways as from tlie 1st of April, 1924. 
It had always been the practice to treat the salaries of officers of the 
Company Eaiiways on the analogy at any rate of the State Eailways. It 
w^as impossible to extend the concession to the Company Railways at 
the outset, because the Government took the view that they could not 
be extended to Company Railways until we had some assur- 
ance from the Company Railways that they accepted the oth§r half 
of the bargain, namely, Indianisation. That having been accepted, the 
position is that you must in fairness to the officers of the Company Rail- 
ways give them the same concessions as from the same date, namely, the 
1st of April 1924, as you had given, if I may put it, automatically, under 
the Lee Concessions. I put it to the House that the decision that they 
have to take to-day is not wdiether or not these concessions are good things, 
but whether or not it is fair, having given .... 

Mr. President: The Chair cannot allows the Honourable Member to 
make a speech at this stage. The Member in charge has already replied; 
The Chair thought that the Honourable Member was answering a ques- 
tion put to him and therefore he was allowed to speak. He cannot be 
allowed to make a speech at this stage. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have no wish to make a speech. 

I was merely trying to clear the issue. 1 bow to your ruling. I merely 
wish to pub to the House that the question before the House is whether 
or not these concessions, having been extended to the State Railways, 
should or should not be extended to the Company Railways. • 

Mr. President: The original question was: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 68,00,000 he granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending 31st March, 1926, in respect of ‘ Working Expenses— Administration 

Since which the following amendment has been moved : 

“That the Remand under the head ‘Working Expenses — Administration* be 
reduced by Rs. 37,00,000.” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion 'was adopted by 50 votes against 49. 


Thursday, ISth Fehruary, 1926. 

RAILWAY BUDGET FOR 1926-27. 

Introductory. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Inues (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : In placing the Railway Budget for 1926-27 before the House, I have 
very few preliminary remarks to make, but I think, I can claim that in one 
point at any rate the Budget I am present'ng is an improvement on its 
predecessor.^ The preparation of the Budget last year followed close upon 
the convention agreed upon between the Assembly an4 the Government 
We had first to work out at high pressure changes in the procedure and 
the form of the Budget necessitated by the now arrangement, and the 
discussion of the actual estimates with the Standing Finance Committee 
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for Railways perforce had to be rather hurried. ^ This year we have been 
able to do better. The proceedings of the Standing iMiiance Committee for 
Railways have already been circulated to Honourable Members, and 1 have- 
no doubt that they have been studied with that sedulous industry \vliich 
ib so characteristic a feature of public men in India. Fourteen rneei ings ot 
the Committee have already been held in 1025-26, and 1 note that Mr. Sim 
summoned these meetings in places so far apart as Calcutta, .Bombay, 
Bimla and Jielhi. I note also that the Agents of three important raiiwaNS 
were invited to attend meetings of the Committee held at their head- 
quarters and by supplying further information and local details regarding 
particular projects materiaiiy assisted the Committee in arriving at their 
decisions. The proceedings of these meetings fill 7 volumes and cover 470 
pages of print, and 1 know that I shall have the whole BLoiise with me when. 

1 say how grateful we are to Mr. Sim and to the members of the Standing 
Finance Committee for their labours and for their public spirited devotion 
to duty. Actual budget work began m earnest in November last. In 
November and December the Committee examined the Capital programme 
of „each Railway. In January the Budget and a preliminary draft of 
the Jdudget Memorandum were placed before them and were subjected 
to close scrutiny for b days. We have made it our aim to take the 
Standing Finance Committee into our fullest confidence, and it gives 
me great pleasure to acknowledge that in return we have received great 
assistance in the framing of our Budget. Add the result is that the Budget 
1 am presenting to-day has passed through the scrutiny of a Committee 
composed almost entirely of non-ofhcial Members of the House. Each 
demand, indeed, has received the approval of that Committee, and I am 
optimistic enough to believe that this fact wvill facilitate the passage of 
the Budget through the House. Criticism, of course, we shall get. But 
in meeting that criticism I confidently expect to receive doughty assistance 
in debate from the members of the Standing Fin:ince Committee for 
Railways. Hitherto, the defence of the Railway Budget has fallen almost 
entirely on the shoulders of the few ollicials in this House who happen 
ito be specially connected with Indian Railways. Jmt from now onwards 
I hope that Honourable Mcanbers who attack the Jhidget, at any rate on 
the financial side, will find themselves up against other Honourable 
Members, on the same benches as themselves, who in the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways have assisted to frame the Budget. 
I go further still. I think I may legitimately look forward to the time 
when the actual estimates, as in England, will ordinarily be accepted as 
a matter of course by the House, and when the voting of the demands vill 
be regarded mainly as an opportunity of rais'ng discussions on questions 
of policy and matters of general interest. The House’ has its guarantee of 
economy in the fact that we have to pay not only our interest charges but 
a eontribution in addition, and that anything we can make in excess of 
our charges goes to our own reserves. 

2. Before I proceed further, T wish to repeat the appeal I made last 
year. Last year Honourable Members when they gave notice of reductions 
added a fe^v words to indicate what subject thev wished to discuss. The 
procedure w^as of great assistance to us, and I hope that it will again 
be adopted this year. 

3. I propose without further ado to come to figures, and I shall arrange 
; my speech much on the same lines as last rear. That is to say, T propose 

mpidly to review the revenue estimates both of the current year and 
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of the year 1926-27. I shall not go into detail. Full explanations of 
the ligures are given both in the Budget Memorandum and in the footnotes 
to the Demands for Grants and next week the House will have ample 
opportunities for asking for further information on particular points. My 
purpose in this speech is to give the House a general idea of the financial 
results of ourHhulway property. 1 will also deal briefly with our Capital 
programme, and finally 1 shall have some remarks to make of a more 
.general nature. ,, , 

Financial Results of 1924-25. 

4. I wish to begin my review by saying just a few words about the 
.'revenue results of 1924-25. The House is already aware that it was a 
very prosperous year for Indian Railways. When I made my Budget 
speech last year, we expected to gain from commercial lines 11'25 crores. 
We did, however, even better than we expected, mainly owing to 
phenomenally good earnings in February abd March, and, in the event, the 
actual gain from commercial lines turned out to he 14f crores, representing 
a return on the capital at charge of State lines of 5*85 per cent. This 
improvement in receipts affected our payments to General Revenues under 
the convention, and also, of course, the amount available for transfer to 
Railway Reserves. Honourable Members are familiar with the convention, 
and i will not go into details. We anticipated last year that cur contribu- 
tion to General Revenues for 1924-25 would be 685 lakhs gross or 5fi4 lakhs 
net (that is, after deducting the loss on strategic lines). But 
actually our contribiilion was 799 lakhs gross and 678 lakhs net. Similarly, 
instead of placing to Railway Reserves 410 lakhs as we expected we 
tranibferred to Reserves a sum of 638 lakhs. 

Revised Estimate for 1925-26, 

5. Those 1 think are very pleasing figures, and I am sorry that our 
revised estimate of the current year does not make quite as satisfactory 
a showing. The House will remember that on commercial lines we 
biidgetted for gross receipts amounting to 101*34 crores and for expenses 
amounting to 90*54 crores. That is to say, we biidgetted for a net gain 
from commercial lines of 10*80 crores. The Revised estimate of our 
net gain is 10*45 crores, or only 35 lakhs less than the budget figure, 
but the other figures have undergone considerable change. We now 
expect our gross receipts from commercial lines to be 99*81 crores, a 
decrease^ of 153 lakhs compared with the budget figure, and our working 
expenses and interest charges to be 89*36 crores or 118 lakhs less than 
we provided in the budget. 

Comments on the Revised Esfimate, 

6. The House will no doubt want to know briefly why our gross receipts 
•are 153 lakhs less than we anticipated. I must first explain, however, 
that the figure of 153 lakhs is a net figure. We expect a gain of 26 
lakhs under the heads of interest on our balances and the Government 
share of profits from subsidised Companies, and our estimate of gross 
traffic receipts is really down by as much as 179 lakhs compared with 
the Budget. But this figure of 179 lakhs is again a net figure. In 
coaching traffic we have done better thani we expected, and the drop 
in earnings has been entirely on goods traffic. Indeed, the Budget 
Memorandum shows that we ei^ect our earnings from goods traffic td 
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be down by nearly. 2^ erores. I do not' know ■ whether the House expects- 
from me any .explanation why this is so. The only general explanation 
I can give is the truism that, in the words of the Acvvorth Committee, 
liaiiway earnings vary abruptly from time to time in accordance with 
harvest results and trade fluctuations "C 

That is such a commonplace that it is hardly worth saying, but I think 
that it would mterest the House if 1 take two concrete instances and show, 
in terms of actual loadings, exactly w'hat a bad harvest or depression in 
any particular trade means to a Bailway. When 1 made my budget speech 
last year, we had high hopes of a really good wheat crop. In 19211-24 
the ^Beat crop had yielded million tons. At the end of January 1925, 
it was reported that the area planted with wheat exceeded the area planted 
at the same time in 1924 by 1,400,000 acres, and we hoped for a very big 
crop. But unfavourable weather conditions set in and in the event the 
final forecast showed a crop nearly a million tons less than in the preceding 
year. In other words, these unfavourable weather conditions wiped out 
almost the whole of our exportable surplus. In the 9 months ending 
December last, exports of wheat from Karachi were only 154,000 tons, 
In the 9 months ending December 1924, they were 7B7,000 tons; exports 
of barley similarly fell away. The North Western Eailway is the great 
wheat railway of India, and the disappointing character of the wheat 
harvest is reflected in our Eailway returns. Between the 1st April 1925 
and the 23rd January last, we loaded on the North Western Eailway 87,789 
wagons with grain and pulse, or approximately 66,o00 wagons less than 
we loaded in the corresponding period of last year. Id is not surprising 
therefore that we expect goods earnings on the North 'Western Eailway to 
be down by 1B4 lakhs compared with the budget estimate. Let me give 
another instance taken from another Eailway, the East Indian. This Rail- 
way, of course, is the coal railway of India. This year has been a year 
of depression in the coal industry, and we see the effects in our statistics 
of loadings. Taking the same period for the purpose of comparison, 
namely, 1st April to 23rd January, I find that this year we loaded 476,000 
wagons with coal on the East Indian Railway against 526,000 wagons last 
year. In view of these figures relating to two of our greatest trades, I 
think that we may count ourselves fortunate in that our revised estimate of 
goods earnings has not had to be placed at a much lower figure. 

7. I have said that we expect our gross expenditure to be less by 118 
lakhs than the budget figure. It is made up partly of working expenses, 
partly of miscellaneous expenditure and partly of interest charges. The 
decrease in interest charges is counterbalanced by an equivalent increase 
in miscellaneous expenditure, leaving the net reduction of 118 lakhs 
entirely under working expenses. The reduction is mainly due to 
the facts that for reasons fully explained in the proceedings of the 
Standing Finance Committee we have been unable to utilise the provision 
made for automatic couplers and that we expect to spend only 25 lakhs of 
the special provision of 50 lakhs made for repairs to rollinq- stock. On the 
other side of the account there is the special provision of Es. 87 lakhs for 
the extension of the Lee Commission benefits to officers of the East Indian 
Railway, the Great Indian Peninsula and the Companv Paiilwaws. The 
Bupplementarv demand for this sum was rejected by the House a few days 
ago by 1 vote. It is now my duty to announce that the Governor General 
in Council has restored the demand under the provisions of Section 67A ol 
|h'e Government of India Act. 
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Contribution for 1925-26. 

8. The net result is that we expect to have a surplus 
10*45 crores. Under the convention, our contribution this year, 
like our contribution last year, is based on the actuals of the year 
1923-24. One per cent, on the capital at charge in the year 1923-24 plm^ 
l/5th of the surplus profits of that year represents like last year a sum aI 
630 lakhs. From this sum, however, has to be deducted the loss on the- 
working of strategic lines in 1923-24, namely, 121 lakhs, and the net con- 
tribution is 509 lakhs. Now as I have just said, our revised estimate of 
our gain from commercial lines is 10-45 crores. The loss this year on. ^ 
strategic lines is 168 lakhs. The amount for disposal therefore is 877 lakhs. 
From this amount we deduct the contribution of 509 lakhs, and there is a 
balance of 368 lakhs. The excess over 3 crores is 68 lakhs, and under the 
convention 1/3 of this goes to (jeneral Ee venues. The final result therefore- 
is that we expect to transfer to our Eeserves 345 lakhs and to make a 
contribution to General Eevenues of 532 lakhs. But I would beg the House 
to observe that this figure is a net figure. The general taxpayer is really' 
taking from commercial lines 653 lakhs. Our net contribution of 532 lakhs 
is only 16 lakhs less than the amount Sir Basil Blackett budgetted for, 
and I would here pause to point out one advantage which we derive from 
the stabilisation of our contribution to General Revenues: When last 

November, Sir Basil Blackett was considering what effect the loss of the 
Cotton Excise revenue would have on our finances not only this year 
but also next year, he knew within a few lakhs exactly what he would 
receive in either year from the Railways, and I think that he will bear 
me out when I say that our announcement on December 1st last waB 
very greatly facilitated by the stabilisation of the contribution to General 
Revenues resulting from the convention in regard to tlie separation of Ilaih 
way Finance from General Finance. 

Budget Estirnate for 1926-27. 

9. I pass on to the Budget estimate for 1926-27. The figures in brief 
are that we are budgetting on commercial lines for gross receipts amount- 
ing to 102-58 crores and gross expenditure, including interest charges, yl 
92-13 crores. If these figures are realised, the gain from eommerciai linesi 
will be 10*45 crores, and the net gain, that is the gain after deducting the 
anticipated loss on strategic lines will be 871 lakhs. In 1926-27 our con- 
tribution will be based on the financial results of the year 1924-25, and 
I have just told the tiouse what a prosperous year that was f(.)r Railways. 
General Revenues indeed will take out of us a gross contribution of 760' 
lakhs. The neb contribution payable will be 601 lakhs, and the balance 
of the 871 lakhs which we expect to have for disposal, namely, 270 lakhs„ 
will be transferred to Railway Reserves. 

10. In making these estimates, we have allowed for certain reductions 
in freights and fares which we have made or -wish to make and to which 
I will refer latei'. I hope that the bread we are casting upon the waters 
will return unto us after many days in the shape of increased traffic, but 
the immediate effect must be detrimental to our earnings and we^ are 
allowing for a falling off of about 2 crores as a direct result of the reductions. 
For the rest, we have assumed that the season will be a normal one ^ and' 
that there will be a normaU development of traffic on our existing lines. 
Also we have taken into acco.unt the fact that we have opened 264' miles* 
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of new lines in the current year, that expect to add another 240 miles 
in the coming year and that we siiaii acquire the lieliii-Umbaila-Jialka 
liaiivvay. We have taken all these factors into consideration and have i'eit 
justiiied in estimating that our gross trathc receipts Iroiii coininerciai lines 
will be lUl'Bo crores or 24 crores more than the revised estimate of the 
current year. Our estimate of gross expenditure from revenue, namely, 

92-18 crores is 277 lakhs more than the revised estimate of the cuiTeiit 
year. Part of the increase is due to an increase of 130 lakhs in our 
interest charges. As regards working expenses, proper, we place them ; 

at 65-19 crores or 182 lakhs more than the revised estimate of this year. 

40 lakhs of the increase is due to larger appropriations to our Depreciation ■ 

Fund. For the rest the increase is due mainly to the fact that we have ; 

increased our provision for repairs to roiling stock by 85 lakhs and to j 

Jarger provision for operating expenses other than fuel, this larger provi- | 

sion being necessitated by the fact that we expect to handle a larger 
volume of traffic. On the other hand, in the circumstances set out in 
the Budget Memorandum, we hope again to effect a considerable saving 
in our iuei bill. 

Capital Budget of 1925-26. 

11 . I propose now to say a few words about our -Capital Budget. The ^ 

.approved programme for the current year provided for a capital expendi- i 

tiire of 82*07 crores. Past experience had told us that Hailway Adminis- j 

trations would not be able to spend the full grant, but our policy is not 1 

in any way to restrict the execution of sanctioned works. Clearly onc^ 1 

a work is sanctioned it is desirable that it should be carried to completion 
as expeditiously as possible. Accordingly w’e allowed Hail way Adminis- 
trations the full grants asked for for approved works and made a lump 
sum deduction in their demands for the probable savings we anticipated 
in their expenditure. The reduction we provided for was 9*17 crores, so 
that the net grant was fixed at 22*90 crores. We estimate that the actual 
capital expenditure will be 194 crores and that there will be a lapse of 8*40 
crores. This lapse compares favourably with the lapse of nearly 18 
: crores in 1928-24 and nearly 17 crores in 1924-25. We have made changes 
in tlie system of preparing estimates, in the arrangements for the execu- 
tion of works and in the procedure relating to the preparation and certifi- 
cation of indents. These changes have already borne fruit, but I frankly 
admit that there is still room for improvement, and we liave reason to 
hope that in the future actual capita.] expenditure will approximate more 
closely to our budget estimates. In this connection, I take the oppor- 
tunity of announcing that quite recently the Secretary of State largely 
increased our powers of sanction. He has done so for the reasons T have 
mentioried earlier in my speech, namely, that the obligation laid upon 
us by the A-ssembly to pay not only our interest charges but also a con- 
tribution to General Heveinies is in itself a guarantee for economy which 
justifies a relaxation of his control. Many projects which formerly 
required a reference to him are now within our own powers of sanction, 
and a considerable saving of time should be the result. 

Capital Budget of 1926-27. 

12 For next year Hailway Administrations have proposed an expeh- 
'■diture on approved works of 84*58 crores on capital account. We intend 
'to authorise Agents to spend up to this amount, but we do not think that 
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actual expenditure will exceed 22 crores. TMs figure is made up of 15*44 
crores for open line works’" and 6* 56 crores for new construction. The 
actual figure we have included in the estimates, however, is 26 crores, 4 
.crores having been provided for the purchase of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka 
-Railway. 

Open Line Works. 

13. Full details of open line works are given in the Budget Memoran- 
dum and in the budget books of individual railways and I have time now 
only to direct the attention of the House to a fe'w of the more important 
items. The general object of this expenditure is to make Indian Eailw^ays 
: better equipped to handle, remuneratively and efficiently, not only exist- 
ing traffic but also that natural expansion of traffic which we confidently 
expect. Possibly the most striking item in the programme is the electri- 
fication of the railways in and near Bombay. We have already opened 
-the electrified Harbour Bi’anch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and 
the remainder of the scheme for the electrification of the Great Indian 
Peninsula and Bombay, Baroda and Central India suburban 
lines is steadily being pushed forward to completion. Preliminary^ work 
has also been begun for the more ambitious scheme, which we also hope 
will be very Remunerative for electrifying the Great Indian Peninsula 
.main lines from Kalyan to Poona and Kalyan to Igatpuri. Again ^ve are 
laying heavier rails and strengthening bridges on sections where the exist- 
ing standard is below that required for modern developments. Other sec- 
tions are being doubled or quadrupled. I may mention, for instance, that 
*we are providing 30 lakhs for the doubling of the Grand Chord from Gaya 
“to Moghalsarai, and 44 lakhs for quadrupling the Bandra-Borivli and 
Bandra-Grant Road sections of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. We have important schemes, in hand for the remodelling of 
station yards, one of the most important being that for the remodelling of 
the Victoria Terminus at Bombay at a cost of 88 lakhs. There is an 
■almost equally heavy programme of workshop remodelling calculated, we 
'hope, considerably to accelerate repairs to locomotives and rolling stock. 
And finally, among the additions to rolling stock which we contemplate 
.are included, in , terms of 4-wheelers, 2,707 goods wagons and 671 coaching 
vehicles. Of these latter, 547 are lower class carriages. Indeed, our 
■general position is so much stronger that we have felt justified in provid- 
ing for a gross expenditure of nearly crores in additions and betterments 
'to lower class carriages. Apart from and in addition to this, we are spend- 
ing some 31 lakhs on amenities which may be described as special for lower 
-class passengers. 

Ne IV Construction. 

14. For new construction, Railway Administrations have asked for 9*82 
crores. About crores are required for lines the construction of which 
is already in progress and the balance will go to new^ lines. A complete 
list of all the lines will be found in Demand No. 7, and I will merely say 
now that the programme comprises more than 60 different projects covering 
more than 2,500 miles of new construction. The policy we are working 
to is that we are willing and anxious to construct any new lines provided 
we are satisfied that they will be remunerative, and our practice now is to 
draw up the annual programme of new construction on the basis of the 
' ho-ordinated i^ecommendations of .Local Governments and Local Railway 
Administrations. We have also impressed on Railway , Administrations 
their responsibilities for developing the areas within their respective spheres 
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of influence by bringing to our notice promising schemes of railway develop- 
ment within those areas. The principal difficulty with which we are novr 
confronted is that of spending the money — that is, of executing rapidly 
sanctioned projects. This is a matter of organisation, and I hope that it 
will not be long before we show considerable improvement in this respect. 
On some Eailways where much new construction is in hand, we have 
adopted, with good results, the expedient of placing a special Chief Engineer- 
directly in charge of all new construction, and we are also experimenting, 
in the direction of more extended use of private contractors, particularly 
for bridge work. 

Railway Reserves, 

15. I mentioned earlier in my speech that in 1924-25 we transferred. 
6-B8 orores to the Baiiway Eeserves. This year, if our estimates 
prove correct, we hope to transfer B‘45 erores, and our reserve®' 
should stand approximately at 10 erores of rupees. As the House know's, 
the convention lays down the objects for which these reserves are to bu 
used. They are intended, firstly, to secure the payment of ovoc annual, 
contribution to General Bevenues, secondly, to provide, if necessary, for 
arrears of depreciation, and, thirdly, to strengthen the financial position of 
railways in order that the services rendered to the public may be improved 
and rates reduced. Last year we decided not to take any action which 
would reduce the amount to be added to our reserves. This year we- 
have felt justified in adopting a bolder policy, I do not mean to impty 
that we regard reserves amounting to 10 erores as. anything to boast about. 
They represent indeed less than two per cent, of the total capital at charge- 
on commercial lines. 

16. In a commercial concern like the railways where the receipts- 
fluctuate widely with seasonal and trade conditions, while the major 
portion of expenditure does not vary with the receipts, reserves of this- 
amount can only be regarded as insignificant and quite inadequate for 
any of the purposes for which the reserves are required-— much less for* 
ail those purposes. It might be argued with considerable force that in. 
the long run the wisest course would be to continue to build up the reserves- 
at the present pace, or even faster, in order that our reserves might, as- 
speedily as. possible, be of sufficient magnitude to place the railways in 
an impregnable financial position. Moreover there is another purpose for* 
which I think the House would also desire that substantial reserves should 
be built up. The House must remember that as long as we are required 
not merely to balance our budget, but also to pay a heavy contribution 
to General Eevenues, we must perforce, for some time to come, confine- 
our new construction mainly to remunerative lines, that is, to new lines 
which can reasonably be expected to be remunerative within 5 or 6 years. 
The result is that what I may call ‘^development lines'’ must wait unless we 
can construct them by special arrangements with the Local Governments' 
concerned. But adequate reserves would enable us to adopt a more forward 
policy in new construction and to undertake the construction of lines which, 
though they cannot be shown to be remunerative within a period of 5' 
or 6 years, may be expected to develop the country they pass through and' 
ultimately to pay their way. While, therefore, I adhere 'to the opinion that 
we must continue building up our reserves, we have had recently to consider, 
from purely practical and business considerations, whether we have not 
'how, reached a position where we can safely afiord to reduce the pace at 
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which our reserves are being built up. We have been considering in con- 
sultation with railway administrations and in accordance with the promise 
which I made last year to this House, also in consultation with the Eailway 
Einance Committee, whether the general strengthening of the financial 
position of the railways in the last two years does not justify our making, 
at any rate, ^ a beginning with reductions of rates and fares and improve- 
ment of services. As I explained last year, as a mere matter of business, 
railway administrations had even then keen compelled to reduce first and 
second class fares. Statistics showed that on most railways wve 'were losing 
not merely traffic but also revenue— a sure sign that the fares were higher 
than the traffic can bear. Some railways have been compelled already to come 
down still further in these fares. The position in regard to third class fares 
is somewhat different. I gave figures in my budget speech last year to show 
that taking Indian railways as a whole the last three tears showed a 
steady increase both in the number of passengers carried and iu earnings 
derived from the traffic. The figures of 1924-25 tell the same tale, and 
it might be argued that there is no very strong case for any reduction m 
third class fares. But the rate of increase is much slower than it used to 
be, and railway administrations are inclined to take the view that some 
reduction in lower class fares would so stimulate traffic as ultimately to 
pay the railway. In this view some railway administrations have already 
made a beginning with the reduction of lower class fares. The statistics 
are given on pages 89 and 40 of the Proceedings of the Standing Finance 
Committee for Eailways, Volume II, No. 6. It will be seen that six 
railways have made, or are about to make, some reduction in their passenger 
fares and we estimate that the immediate cost of these reductions will 
amount to 111 lakhs, the cost of the reduction of lower class fares being 
put at 84 lakhs. Since the matter was discussed with the Standing 
Finance Committee, I have heard the Burma Eailways also have decided 
to reduce 3rd class fares from 4 pies to pies for the first 300 miles and 
from 8J pies to 3 pies for distances beyond 800 miles. Further, some reduc* 
tions are also proposed in first and second class fares,, and the total cost of 
these reductions will amount in the first year to 12 lakhs of rupees. I may 
say that these reductions, other than those of the Burma Eailways, have 
been approved by the Standing Finance Committee for the Eailways. The 
possibility of further reductions will be considered in consultation with the 
railway administrations and I may mention that we have, in framing our 
budget estimates for the coming year, allowed for the possibility of these 
further reductions. In considering these reductions in fares there is one 
point that I hope the House will bear in mind. We regard it as quite 
impossible for us to fix one fiat rate of fare for each class of railway pas- 
senger and to impose that rate uniformly upon all railways. If we are 
to adopt the standard laid down by the Inehcape Committee and make 
it our aim that Indian railways should pay at least 5| per cent, upon the 
capital at charge, we must be in a position to transfer a similar obligation 
.to each railway administration. It is only in that way that we can secure 
real economy and if we impose upon each railway administration the obliga- 
tion to pay a definite rate of interest upon the capital sunk in its line, w'e 
must take into account the different cost of transportation in the different 
pai’ts of the country and the financial position of each line. We take* 
the view, that is, that each railway must be considei-ed separately and that 
its paxdicular circumstances must be taken into account in deciding what 
fares can properly be charged for the carriage of passensfei's. The reduction 
in fares which has already been agreed to will cost, as I have just explained 

T 2 
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to tiie,. House, E-s,. 123 laMis in the coming year,. But in framing oui 
budget we have made an allowance for a loss of revenue amounting to 
Bs. 163 lakhs on account of the reduction in passenger fares. If therefore 
other Ballways follow suit in the reduction of fares, or if the liaiiWays 
which have already reduced their fares decide to make further reductions, 
we have made a provision of Bs. 40 lakhs to cover the immediate loss ot 
revenue that will be involved. 

17. In addition to the reduction of passenger fares, we propose 
also to reduce the long distance coal freights, that is, to reduce the freight 
■on all coal carried more than 400 miles. Our actual proposal is that 
nn distances exceeding 400 miles, the rates of freight for public coal should 
be reduced to the rate now" in force for locomotive coal. Tins means on 
long distance traffic a reduction of freight amounting roughly to 10 per 
cent. It wdll cost us Es. 37| lakhs a year. I should, like to give the House 
some concrete instances showing wdiat this reduction will mean in actual 
freight rates from the Jharia coalfields to certain important industrial centres 
in India. I take Bombay first. Here we are -not merely reducing the 
rates on public coal to the locomotive rate, but we are also lowering the 
‘.ghat charge on the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway. The efiect is that 
'Whereas coal from the Jharia coalfields to. Bombay now pays Es. 15-6-0 
^per ton, it will from 1st April, when the new rates will be brought into 
force, pay Es. lB-12-0 per ton — a reduction, that is, of Ee. 1-10-0 per ton. 
Goal to Cawnpore which now costs Es. 8-1-0 per ton will in future pay 
Es. 7-3-0 per ton. The charge from Jharia to Delhi goes .down from 
Es. 10-10-0 to Es. 9-7-0. That from Jharia to Ahmedabad will go down 
from Es. 14-6-0 to Es. 13-4-0. These rates, I may mention, include 
terminals. As I have said, the reduction may be taken as equivalent to 
■&, reduction of 10 per cent, on existing rates. I may mention that the 
-Indian Eailway Conference Association expressed itself as be,ing opposed 
to reducing long distance coal freights. It took the view that a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent, could not be expected to lead to any material increase 
in the amount of coal transported on Indian Eaibvays. But we have 
looked at the matter from rather a different point of vio’^v. It may, be 
that a reduction of Ec. 1 per ton is not sufficient immediately to stimulate 
traffic. But w'-e ehearpen production to that extent and I have no doubt 
that ultimately we shall get the benefit. We can now say with good 
reason that we are carrying long distance coal at the low^est commercially 
possible rate. At any rate, the rates we are charging to the places I 
have mentioned are only about 20 per cent, higher than the rates we charged 
as far back as 1906, and I doubt whether there is any other Eailway system 
in the world that can say this. 

18. It may be said that there is an element of risk in the comse we 
•arc taking. I do not deny it. There is always a danger, J suppose, lest 
in prosperous years we dissipate revenue which in the bad years may be 
badly needed. But though the action we are taking may for a year or two 
diminish the amount of money we can add to our reserves, we believe that 
it will^ pay us in the long run and that ultimately w-e shall strengthen the 
financial position of our Eailwmys. Before I leave the subject, T should 
like to say that w"e have not overlooked the point made bv the Standing 
Finance Committee. If the reduction of. fares stimulates traffic, we must 
be prepared fo handle that traffic, and our programme for 1926-27 con- 
templMes large additions to and renewals of lower class stock at an 
'estimated cost of 1| crores. 
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Conclusion. 

19. There are many other subjects most iy of an administrative or 
technical character on which I am tempted to dwell, but I am afraid of 
wearying the House and I will bring my speech to a close. But before 
I sit dowm, I should like, if the House will allow me, to indulge in a brief 
retrospect. This is the last Eaiiway Budget that I shall defend in the 
Indian Legislature, and it is natural that I should look back over the 
five years during which I have been connected with Indian Eaiiway s. My 
first year 1921-22 was one of the most disastrous years in the histoy of 
the Eaiiways. For the first time since 1908 they had failed to pay their 
interest charges; indeed, the net loss of the year amounted to the 
enormous sum of 9 crores of rupees. There was much to be said in excuse 
for the Eaiiways. They had rendered magnificent service during the war. 
Shortage of tonnage had thrown on them an immense amount of traffic 
which formerly had gone by sea, and their resources had been strained 
to the uttermost. At the same time, material and rolling stock had 
bef^n hard to obtain, and the railways had emerged from the war in a 
uorely battered dilapidated condition. No money had been laid aside to 
meet arrears of depreciation, or rather the sums which had been ear- 
marked for the purpose had under stress of necessity befti diverted 
to other objects. And though in the years immediately suc- 
ceeding the war, the Grovernment of India, in spite of the desperate 
condition of their own finances, endeavoured to make hberal provision for 
what was then known as programme revenue expenditure, yet under the 
system then prevailing the Eaiiways could not make the best use of the 
moneys placed at their disposal. For the grants were annual grants. 
Balances unspent at the end of the financial year lapsed, and it was im- 
possible for Eaiiways to work to a well-thought out programme of rehabi- 
litation, spread as such a programme must be spread over a period of years, 
for the amount of money which could be spared each year by the Govern- 
ment of India for programme revenue expenditure necessarily varied with 
the general financial position of the Government of India. We were told 
by the Acworth Committee that rehabilitation was the first task before us 
and that new construction could not be thought of, and I remember well 
what a hopeless task rehabilitation seemed in those days. I am happy to 
think that they have gone-, never I hope to return, and I think that we may 
contrast the condition of our Eaiiways now with their condition 4 years ago 
with legitimate satisfaction. ’ The money we have spent on them is begin- 
ning to bear fruit. The coal trade is an obvious example. Every in- 
dustrialist in India must remember the scramble for coal wagons at the 
end of the war and in the years immediately following and the constant 
anxiety lest he should liave to close his wurks for lack of coal. Now we 
have been able entirely to abolish any form of control over wagon supplies, 
and however necessary that control may have been, I frankly admit that 
in itself it was an evil. Our E-ail ways now can carry all the coal traffic that 
offers; indeed, they ask for more. And as with coal, so with our other 
staple trades. I do not claim that our Eaiiways are perfect. Far from it. 
Much remains to be done. But I do believe that now they are better 
equipped to serve the commerce and industry of India than at any previous 
period of their history*. Many factors have combined to bring about the 
improvement. Much work has been put in in improving the track, m 
strengthening bridges, in putting in more crossing stations and in re- 
modelling stations. Train control has been extended; our internal organi- 
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sation has been improTed by the introduction of the divisional system, and 
better statistics enable the Agent to watch the ^working of almost eve^ 
department of his Bailway. Our rolling stock is more adequate and in 
better order. But the most important thing of all is that 
Bailway Administrations are in better heart because ^ they 
are working under a reasonable system of finance. The Depreciation 
Bund is a safeguard against the return of conditions which prevailed 
in 1921-22. Agents can now look ahead. They can work to an ordered 
plan, and they have a real incentive to economy. The improvement in 
our financial position is, indeed, most striking. It is just 3 years since 
we received the report of Lord Inchcape's Committee. They set before us 
the standard that we should aim at yielding a return of 5J per cent, on 
our capital, and they calculated that if we did so, there would be a net 
gain to the State of roughly crores from its Bailway property. But 

this was the figure at which they thought we should aim. They did not 
regard it as a result which could immediately be realised. On the con- 
trary, under the proposals they made for the postponement of expenditure 
and for retrenchment in the year 1928-24, they calculated that the Bail- 
ways should make a net return of 4 crores of rupees to the State, The 
actual net gain we made in that year was nearly fij crores. In 1924-25 
our net gain, after eliminating certain adventitious gains due to refund of 
customs duty and after taking into account the loss on strategic lines, 
amounted to 11*7 crores, while in the current year we estimate that it 
will amount to about 9 crores. It is true that since separation the 
revenue expenditure of the railways has been relieved of the 
sinking fund payments made towards the reduction of capital, 
which amounted to more than 2 crores. But against this has to 
be set the fact that the institution of the Depreciation Fund has resulted 
in an additional charge to revenue of over 3 crores. The results of these 3 
years therefore are not only in excess of the immediate results w^hich the 
Inchcape Committee wished to see, but have even exceeded the figure 
which they suggested should be ultimately aimed at by the Bail ways. 
We are now even in a position to consider a reduction in freights and 
fares which in the position in which they found the Eailways the Be- 
trenchment Committee could not have considered to be within the range 
of ]>ractical politics, and while the process of rehabilitation goes steadily 
on, we have also been able to embark on an extensive programme of new 
construction. We can contemplate these results, I repeat, with sober 
satisfaction. I say this the more readily because I am not so foolish as 
to claim the credit for myself. Human energy and human ability have 
indeed played their part, and since we all believe in rendering honour 
where honour is due, I shall have the whole House with me when I pay my 
tribute to Sir Clement Hindley, Mr. Sim, the B.ailway Board, Bailway 
Agents and the Bailway Staff generally. (Applause.) But if there is one 
thing more than another to which our better prospects are due, it is the 
Convention of September 1924. 

At one point in the debate it looked as if the cause was lost, but good 
will and good sense triumphed in the end, and this the second Assembly 
of the Indian Legislature may congratulate itself on the fact that it will 
go down to history as the Assembly which at long last placed Bailway 
Finance on a proper basis. (Applause.) I sometimes think that we of the 
Bailway Department get more than our fair share of hard knocks, and no 
doubt we shall get more next week. Nevertheless, we shall always remem- 
ber this Assembly with gratitude, for it is this Assembly that has given us 
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the chance of managing the Railways as they should be managed. Differ- 
ences of opinion there have been between us on questions of policy as well 
as on questions of detail. But whatever causes of complaint there may be 
against us, I hope that wa may be given at least this much credit, namely, 
that we are animated by a single-minded, even jealous, devotion to the 
interests of , Indian Railways. Aheady they are a property of enormous 
value to the State, We wish to make that property more valuable still. 
For my part, I shall always look back with pride and pleasure on my 
connection with the Indian Railways and my hope is that they will expand 
and grow and become more and more an efficient instrument of trade. 
For, believe me, Sir, the prosperity of India is in no small degree bound 
.up with the prosperity of her Railways. (Prolonged and loud Applause.) 


Monday, 22nd February, 1926, 

GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE RAILWAY BUDGET. 

/ .Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): Sir, in making a few remarks on the Railway Budget, let me 
share the sense of gratification or satisfaction which my Honourable friend 
the Railway Member has felt in presenting this Budget. Sir, he has given 
himself credit and the Railway Board and the staff working under the Rail- 
way Board and also the Railway Finance Committee credit for the satis- 
factory results which we are face to face with to-day. At the same time 
uhere are a few points which require our earnest consideration before we 
share in any entire satisfaction. The Honourable Member for Commerce 
’has really forgotten his indebtedness to. the first Assembly in the matter of 
putting the Railways on a sound footing. As is usual with human beings, 
he is also aware only of the presence of the immediate master and has 
forgotten the existence of the .first Assembly. I find in another place my 
Honourable friend Sir Clement Hindley has been good enough to refer to 
the good work done by the Acworth Committee in the first instance and the 
Retrenchment Committee in the second place, but the foundations were 
laid by the first Assembly. My Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes wdll 
remember that met in Calcutta in 1921, and the anxious 

•delil^erations we had there and the liberal grants we made for pro- 
gramme revenue when we were in very straitened circumstances, 
and when we wisely allocated fixed finance for the purpose of improving 
the Railways. But for that I do not think the Honourable Member would 
be ill this satisfactory position in which he finds himself to-day. 

Sir, studying the figures carefully, I am rather led to think that 
should not rest entirely satisfied with the figures which have been presented « 
to us. The tale brought out by the figures is rather too prosperous a one. 
There has been a steady increase in the figures of net gains. MHiile in 1921- 
'22, we worked at a loss of 9| crores, in 1922-23 w^e made a net gain of 
1*22 crores, in 1923-24, 6-43 crores, in 1924-25, 13*16 crores, in 1925-26 
'8-77 crores, and we are budgetting for a net gain of 8-70 crores for the 
next year. This is rather a miracle as it were, first a deficit of crores and 
then a steady increase in the net gains. Can it be that it is due to plen- 
tiful crops all these years? Can it be due to rapid development of rail- 
ways? Can it be due to abnormal economies effected by the railway 
management? Or is it all these causes put together which account for 
these results? It is not possible for us or for the Railway Member, or the 
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Railway Board to control the gross receipts; they depend upon the monsoons 
and upon the fluctuations of trade. But as regards working expenses, it is 
possible for us to have effective control over that. The gross earnings show 
only an increase of 10 crores from 1922-28 to 1926-27. They stood at 98-48 
in 1922-28 and for 1926-27 w^e are budgetting for gross earnings of 103*48; 
So there is an addition of 10 crores. But let us examine the working 
expenses during the period. In 1922-28 working expenses amounted to 
65*96 crores. 


In. "1923-24 
1924-25 
,, 1925-26 
,,1926-27 


61*06 

62*90 

65*92 

67*80 


These working expenses, as we are aware, are composed of administra- 
tion charges, repairs and maintenance and operative expenses. As regards- 
administration charges and programme revenue that is a matter which we 
ought to take into account. I am sorry to note that, while it stood at 
7*97 crores in 1922-28, it has now mounted up to 13*10 crores. That as an- 
increase of over 5 crores, while our gross revenues have increased only b\ 
10 crores. Under the head of administration alone there is an increase 
between 1922-23 and 1926-27 of over 5 crores. That is a matter which' 
requires serious and earnest attention on the part of the Railway Board and* 
of the Railway Department, We are aware, Sir, that in 1919-20 there was 
a generous revision of pay and allowances and therefore all expenses which' 
were due to that revision had come into existence before 1922-23. Between 
1922-28 and 1926-27 why there has been this great increase of over 5 crores- 
in administration charges is a matter on which I hope there will be some 
explanation forthcoming. Sir, coming to operative expenses, there is 
satisfactory decline. It stood at 85*97 in 1922-28. To-day we are budget- 
ting for 27*72 crores for the year 1926-27. That shows there is a decline 
which we may have to examine. And as regards repairs and maintenance, 
while the figure stood at 25*74, it now stands at 29*50. I am not satisfied 
with the increase shown under the head maintenance. I will come back' 
to that; but so far as these operative expenses are concerned the decline- 
shown in the flgines is a satisfactory feature in this Budget, whereas I am 
not at all satisfied with the growth of expenditure under the head of admi- 
nistration. But even under the head of operative expenses there are various- 
matters wRich W'e have to remember in connection with the fall of expendi- 
ture. Prices of articles have fallen very much since 1923, and that probably 
accounts for the great fall in the operative expenses. x4s regards repairs 
and maintenance, the progress kept up by the Railways is not at all satis- 
factory. That is a matter on which too much attention cannot be bestow^ed’ 
by US or the Railway Board. After all it is valuable property in our hands. 
Wo have to keep it in a satisfactory and efficient condition, and it is neces- 
sary to overtake the repairs which were long overdue in 1921-22. In fact 
we allotted 18| crores for overtaking repairs alone in addition to the annual 
grants which we made. It is an unsatisfactory feature notwithstanding all 
the excuses made by the various railway companies and by the Eailwmy 
Board, that they are unable to carry out the programme. In fact the- 
figures tell a very sad tale when we really examine them. There is a lapse 
of 17*84 crores in the Budget of 1928-24 and also in 1924-25 there was a 
lapse. In 1924-25 there was a, lapse of 16*50 crores and in 1925-26 there 
is a lapse of nearly 10 crores in the amounts granted to the Railways for 
repairs, betterments and improvements.: But they complain they are not 
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able to carry out the lull programme. The extravagant allotments, we are 
making lead perhaps to extravagance, or rather carelessness in the prepara- 
tion of the estimates which they make for carrying out these improvements. 
That is also apparent from the fact that more than once the Eailvvay Board 
have had to return these estimates and revise the estimates in order to 
cut down the estimates which had been made for carrying out these repairs 
and betterments. This shows to my mind more work is" essential. If we 
want to keep our property in an efficient condition we must carry out this 
work for betterments, improvements and repairs and money spent on that 
purpose will be well spent: although we may be spending too much to-day 
the property will be kept in a sound and efficient condition. Therefore 
economies efeeted in that line will not be good economy, it will be false - 
economy and we shall repent it later on when our property is not in a 
satisfactory condition. We should not look to the return made to us to-day 
in the shape of over 8 per cent, or 9 per cent. I find the Eailway Finance 
Committee have fallen into the mistake of supposing now that the railways 
are earning 8| crores or 9 crores, why should we so carefully examine or 
scrutinize the w^ay in which the working expenses are managed. I see they 
have also fallen into that error. My Honourable friend Mr. Sim is too 
powerful a man to deal with. He carries the Finance Committee with him 
at every point. I find there is no single proposal of his wiiich has been 
turned down. I find going through the Finance Committee’s proceedings 
almost every pi.*oposal is accepted. That shows no doubt the master mint! 
of my Honourable friend Mr. Sim. At the same time I would ask them 
to bear in mind, not to rest content with the returns which we are getting; 
for the returns of to-day may turn out to be the loss of some years hence. 
Therefore, unless we keep our property in an efficient condition by spending 
more than we do, we sliall be repenting later on as we had to do some years 
ago. 

. Sir, that is one of the points. There has been a niost important de- 
parture during the year under review, that is in the matter of startmg a 
Depreciation Fund and Reserve Fund, and also as regards rules regarding 
the allocation between capital and revenue. This is dealt with at length 
in the recent Report of the Eailway Board for Raihrays in .1924-25. I 
find the matter discussed elaboz^ately in the opening paragra]>h.s of that 
Eeporf. That is a matter on which careful consideration is needed. I find 
this matter, tliese rules as regards allocation were placed before the Rail- 
way Finance Committee so early as the 6th February last 's-ear; but Sir, 

I am rather apprehensive as to the results of the application of those rules. 

I am anxiously awaiting the promised report of the Accountant; (jeneral 
for Railways on the effect of tliose rules which hv?. refers to. I tliiifiv in hh 
Appropriation Report. In his Audit Report for 1924-25 he promises us an 
account of what the effect of these rules in relation to railway accounts 
will be, and he proposes to discuss them more fully in his Appropriation 
Report. I have not been able to get a copy of the AAppi’opriation Report 
for 1924-25. I am looking forv’ard with some anticipation to that Report. 
I hope he will be able to bring out the results of the changes wln'cli have 
been effected. The net result of the chances as I sue it and as it is 
pithily put by him in his App.ropriat.ion Report for 1928-24 is this. Para- 
graph 10 of that Report says: 

** The present policy which was based on fundamental rules laid down by the 
Secretary of State in the early stages of Hallway development and has been in force 
for maTiy years, rested on the principle that Revenue should bear all the expenses 
of renewing or replacing property xip to its exacting standard of efficiency regardless 
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of current costs of such replacements, etc., and that the Capital should bear only the 

cost of any increase in the standard of effectiveness of the property, llie revised 
principle which it is proposed to adopt is based on the comparative cost of the existing 
.and of the replacing item of property. In effect this would result in Kevenue being 
charged with the past cost of the worn out property while capital would ^ bear the 
.actual cost of the property which is purchased or constructed in replacement/' 

So this is a fundamental change of a practice which has existed for over 
‘60 years in the management of the Indian Eailways. Under what autho- 
rity this change was made or who suggested this change before this change 
was effected by the Eailway Board I am unable to trace. I have looked 
.at the Acw'Grtii Committee’s Beport, I have looked at the Betrenehment 
Committee’s Beport, It is true they make comments here and there as to 
unduly benefiting capital at the expense of revenue, but the instances they 
give are quite different from this fundamental change. This fundamental 

■ change which has been applied, Sir, I am afraid may lead to unduly bene- 
fiting the revenues at the expense of capital. That is a matter wdiieh will 
have to be carefully remembered. Well, we should not unduly benefit 
either side, that is capital or revenue. This will have the effect of unduly 
benefiting revenue. I know, Sir, that in regard to railway companies under 
the existing contracts, this rule cannot be worked. Th§y cannot take 
advantage of it. But may I ask why the railway companies can not take 
advantage of it, whether they will not claim to have the same principle 
applied to them, whether if we adopt it for our accounting system they 
will not claim justly that they should also be allowed to do that. Anyway 
it will lead to practical difficulties. For instance we cannot compare the 
working expenses of the Company Bailways with the working expenses of 

• our own Bailways. We cannot compare and contrast our own working 
expenses of previous years with the xvorking expenses of the present day, 
if this fundamental change is made in a practice wdiich has been followed 
for so long a time. Sir, I am not an accountant, but I look at it from the 
common sense point of view. Strictly commercial principles may be applied 
no doubt for persons who are really engaged in commercial transactions; 
bi.it we are the owniers of property. Am I as the owmer of a property to 
adopt strictly commercial principles in keeping the accounts relating to my 
property? Tiiat is the question which I have to ask myself. Sir, I should 
like to be enlightened on this point. For instance if a mile of railway cost 
Es. 50,000 in the making and if -you are to replace it by spending i lakh 

• of rupees to-day, the standard is the same — you have not improved the 
standard, but you want to allocate to capital the present day cost of renew- 
ing it. Sir, that has not been the practice hitherto. And I see capital 
at charge stood at 600 crores whereas nowr we have nearly 700 crores in 
capital. It stood at 543*88 crores in 1913-14. In 1921-22, capital stood at 

^ 606 crores; and to-day, Sir, it stands at nearly 700 crores. Not that between 
1921-22 we have added new- mileage aggregating to that amount; but on 
the other hand this show-s that there will be a mounting up of capital if 
we go on adding the present day cost of the renew-als to capital charge. 
I am sure that in a few years our capital amount will stand at a very high 
figure ; and I do not know what the effect of that will be on the accounts. 
I notice that a firm of expert accountants are coming out and I am sure 
their advice will be taken in examining this question. Not that I w^ant to 

■ disturb these things, but I do want to, draw the attention of the Depart- 
ment to this radical change which T aiti afraid has been adopted. This 

been given an opportunity of considering this question. 
That is my complaint — that this fundatnental change was effected without 
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V consulting the Assembly. They tell us that they consulted the Standing 
Finance Committee. But is that enough? On such a fundamental pro* 
position, could not the view of this Assembly have been taken beforehand? 
There may be others — I am not competent to deal with it — but there may 
Toe others^'n the Assembly who may be able to bring their mind to bear 
upon this change wdiich has been effected without our knowledge, an 
.important change which may have far-reaching effects in later years. 

Sir, then again I notice — perhaps this is a matter of detail— when I 
looked at the schedule for the Depreciation Fund charges, 1 wms struck 
“with the way in which life had been given to varions articles and things. 
For instance I w-as struck with the statement that you can give a masonry 
■building two hundred years' life. I own masonry buildings myself, and 
*if ail my property could have two hundred yearsMife I would be a great 
'man indeed. {Kumar Ganganand Binha: VYou are,") But it is rather a 
^surprising proposition to a commons ense man like me: I notice that a 
girder bridge is given sixty years' life and a masonry bridge 125 years. 
As a common man it struck me that there was something wrong in the 
system,. Tills policy is likely to benefit revenue; this method of allotting 
■amounts to the Depreciation Fund, by giving long lives to these things, 
seems to me to help revenue at the expense of capital. I do not know 
'that that is a wise policy at all. To-day you may be able to declare divi- 
dends of 8 per cent, and 9 per cent., but, Sir, in later years you wall rue 
the day when w* e w‘ere so liberal ; there is no use showing high percentages 
of returns, w-hen your property is going to rack and ruin without your 
'paying attention to it at the same time. 

Sir, I have only one or tw^’o more points which I wall now' take up. I 
find that there is an omission, an important omission in the memoranda 
•supplied to us. Last year and the year before that, w'e were supplied with 
■a memorandum containing a list of employees, giving the various communi- 
ties and the classes employed. I find that omitted in the present state- 
ment. I do not know why. In fact there is no reference to the question 
•of Indianisation either in the speech of the Honoimabie the Commerce 
'Member or in the speech delivered in the other House. There is no account 
given of the progress in dealing wdth the question of Indianisation, I mean 
the matter concerning both the Indianisation of the services and the facili- 
’ties for their training in w^orkshops and other places. That is a matter 
which should not be lost sight of. That is a matter on w'hieh the Assembly 
will not go to sleep and w-ill not allow" the Railw^ay Board to go to sleep. 
Unless the Eailw"ay Board keeps a special w^atch over that item, the 
Assembly will not rest content. The omission of these schedules, Sir, is a 
significant omission, and the omission of any reference to this question in 
the speeches in either place is again a matter which calls for serious notice. 

Sir, there is one other matter whieli I wash to mention — a matter of great 
importance. The Aowmrth Committee pointedly drew' attention to the 
necessity for the creation of an office in the Government of India, namely, 
a ‘Mem.ber for Transport. Transpoii; does not consist merely in maintain- 
ing Eaihvays. The time has come when w’^e should look round and see 
whether our waterways should not be taken in hand at once. Now that 
V7e have taken sufficient steps. to safeguard our Eailw-ays, we should take 
up our waterways hand in. hand . with the .Bail way ^ They have been 

neglected in the past; and tlae time hAs qome^w we' should take up this 
'Question of waterways,,; and -i'’: hope, that ^ the 'Honourable Meifiber for 
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Commerce, before he lays down charge of his office, will add^ to the items 
to his credit this item of waterways and see that it is started in his depart- 
ment, in order to take charge of the coastal traffic and to see that ports 
give all facilities for developing coastal traffic in this country and also, 
inland water traffic. We cannot depend upon Railways entirely for traffic. 

It is too costly for the people; it is not suited to the poor people of this ■ 
country. Waterways are best suited to them and we have got ample 
natural facilities in' that direction. We have got an abundant coastal line 
and we have got abundant rivers which judiciously manipulated will yield 
good results. Sir, once again I congratulate the Honourable the Commerce 
Member on presenting a satisfactory Budget ; but I must close with this 
warning : the satisfaction should not be complete. We must keep a close 
and watchful eye on the grow'th of expenditure in various directions. I 
would rather be content with less returns to the general revenue, but we 
want the property kept in a safe and efficient condition. 

Lieutenant-Golonel H. A. J, Gidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): Sir, 

I wish in the first place to congratulate the Honourable Member in charge 
of this Department as also the RaiWay Board on the very able way in 
which they have presented this Budget, and the sound financial position, 
in which we find the Railways to-day. It is very pleasing to see that it 
is only three years ago since the railway finances were separated from the 
general finances, and within this short period the Railways have built up a 
reserve amounting to Rs. 211 crores, especially when one realises that this 
has been efieeted with a reduction in the fares and rates. But, Sir, satis- 
factory as this part of the Budget is, there are certain other points which call 
for serious consideration, points which appear not to have been dealt with 
by the Railway Board and at times against the direct wishes of this House 
and public opinion. If one w^ere to look at page 89 of the proceedings of 
the Standing Rinanee Committee, for January 18th to 20th, it will be 
observed that the reduction in passenger rates amounts to 111 lakhs. If' 
Honourable Members will further analyse these figures, they will find that 
out of this total only 24 lakhs are obtained from Company-managed Eail- 
w'ays, leaving the balance of 87 lakhs wdiich Is obtained from State-managed 
Railvutys. Now, Sir, what does this imply It implies that Company- 
managed railways are only mindful of the dividends they pay to their ■ 
shareholders and that the interests of the lower class passengers who travel- 
on tlieir Railways do not concern them much. But, Sir, I do not complain 
against nor do I blame the Board of Directors of the Company-managed 
Railways. The fault lies primarily with the Railway Board. It was 
obviously its duty to insist on these Company-managed Railways to reduce 
their rates in conformity with the reduction on State-managed Railways. 

I subunit, Sir, that the Railway Board has failed to exercise the power' 
that it possesses in this matter. These Companies with the exception of 
tbe Assam Bengal Railway, I believe, pay substantial dividends to their 
shareholders, and it is a matter of regret . . {Mr. K. Ahmed: ‘‘They make- 
a regrettable loss.”) Will the Honourable klember not interrupt me 
please ? 

It is a matter of regret, Sir, that this position should have developed’ 
and 1)0 allowed to continue. I 'nope, Sir, when the time comes for the 
voting of grants tliot this House will express its views on this point in no • 
uncertain voice. I appeal to the Railway Board to take a courageous line 
on this subject and to insist forthwith on all Company worked lines mak- 
ing reductions in the fares corresponding to those introduced on the State.^ 
lines. • , ' ' • . , 
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The next point. Sir, that I wish to touch iipon is the Railway revenue 
•expenditure of the Budget. I find nothing in the to show that the 

Railway Board has any schemes in view or under consideration for the 
reduction of operation costs. Last year, Sir, the Board referred to a 
scheme for introducing automatic couplers. It was claimed that the 
scheme would secure economies and would minimise the danger to the lives 
•of the station staff which the present system entailed. I bellcA^e a large 
sum of money, about 70 lakhs, w-as included in the current year’s Budget 
■and the scheme was said to be an urgent one. But what is the position to- 
day? Nothing apparently has been done, and there is no provision for 
this work in next year s Budget. Sir Clement Hindley, I think, might 
have given an explanation for the delay in introducing this scheme in his 
speech in the Council of State the other day, I feel, Sir, that I must 
characterise the action of the Railway Board in this matter as halting and 
•dilatory. What I want in this connection is that the Honour- 
able Member in charge of this Department should either now 
nr. when the Demands for Grants are being considered give us 
full details of what schemes the Railway Board has in view for the 
comiu" year for the reduction of revenue expenditure, — not retrenchments 
but economies. We do not want general observations, but concrete instances. 
In the absence of these I feel inclined to desci-ibe this part of the Budget 
•as uninformative, dull and very disappointing. 

As regards capital expenditure, while 1 congratulate the Railway Board 
very much on the advance which it is making in the electrification of the 
Great Indian Peninsula and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
ways, I am disappointed at the halting policy that is shown, in extending 
this hydro-electric method of traction to other parts of the country, 
'-Calcutta, Sir, I submit, has an equal claim to, if hot greater claim than, 
Bombay to the institution of the most up to date methods of Railway 
transport. Its suburban traffic has hitherto baffled the Railway adminis- 
trations in that city and I fear that, unless the Railway Board bestirs 
itself, the electrification of even the terminal portions of the three import- 
•ant Railways entering Calcutta will be shelved for many years, to come. 
I do not want to confine my remarks to Calcutta only. Attention should 
;-also be given to Madras, a Presidency richly endowed with enormous 
sources of hydro-electric power. I submit, Sir, the Railway Board and 
the various railway administrations should look further ahead ruffl not 
spend so much money on new constructions, as in the contemplated ex- 
penditure of crores of rupees on the new workshop at Jhansi, which is 
quite likelv to be scrapped in another 15 or 20 years or sooner, because 
when the Great Indian Peninsula Railway extends its electrification scheme, 
it will not end at Igatpuri ; it will go further and further till it reaches 
Jhansi, when these new ywkshops will be next to useless. I submit, Sir, 
that the time has come when the Railwav Board should take a bold step 
in the matter — one that will turn the brighter prospects as portrayed in 
this year’s Budget into assured reality. , Committees should be fomied on 
every Railway to investig*ate the possibilities of introducing hydro-electric 
power in place of steam power whose days are getting numbered. Tt was 
•only a month ago, Sir, that the King’s representative opened the Makwar 
Dam in Egypt — a mighty work dwarfing all the monuments of the Pharaohs, 
and what I would sugsrest is to apply the spirit that made the Makwar 
Dam to India and her Railways. I asfc. why has the whole British nation, 
Irresnective of parties, responded to the Prime Minister’s recent speech on 
■Electrical Development? Because this meant effective reconstruction at 
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last after 7 years of neglect and delay. 'A similar response is^ needed in., 
India and lier Eaiiways and I feel sure the Baiiway Board will give this • 
matter its serious attention. 

I turn now to the consideration of a few general questions. My Hon- 
ourable friend Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar has referred to the absence- 
in this year’s Budget of information regarding the classification of employees- 
in the various Kaiiways. I had noted this myself. I believe Indianisation . 
was made a part of the convention of the separation of the Eailway^ from, 
the General Budget. It is therefore a budget matter. I do not wish to 
anticipate the explanation of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes for this- 
omission, but I think some such information should have been given in the- 
books as was done last year. The subject of Indianization leads me to- 
ask Government if they will disclose the figures of the number of Anglo- 
Indians on the Great Indian Peninsula Baiiway. (An Honourable Mem- 
ber: “They are increasing. ' ’) Will you kindly stop interrupting — ^who were - 
brought under retrenchment in 192B-24, and the number of posts whichi 
were vacated by these Anglo-Indians which were subsequently filled by 
Indians, within a very short time. Sir, I have no desire to raise any con-- 
troversial question touching on the relative claims of Anglo-Indians and,. 
Indians to employment on Eailways. The point I wish to make is this. 
It is as unfair to discharge Indians and fill their appointments by Anglo- 
Indians as it is to do the opposite, which I have every ground for believing; 
was done a few years back and is even being done to-day on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Eailway. Sir, the Great Indian Peninsula Baiiway has been 
held up as a wonderful example for the large economies in the cost of stafif’ 
that have been introduced during the past few years. But I do not think; 
it would please this House to know at what price these ruthless economies- 
• were effected. Suffice it to say at the loss of many appointments and the^ 
wreckings of many homes — economies that are being maintained to-day at 
the price of the ruined health of an understaffed and overworked body of 
employees. The guards and drivers are, I believe, to-day called upon to- 
perform superhuman efforts. These retrenchments, I understand, have* 
placed a severe physical strain on the suboi’dinate staff, and I think it is 
high time that the Agent and his chief of staff were made to cry a halt, 
for there is a limit to human endurance even though the employees prefer* 
to remain silent rather than face the ghastly spectre of unemployment. 
Sir, what is the true position to-day in the Great Indian Peninsula Baiiway?' 
Thousands of appointments of subordinates have been brought under re- 
duction, while the number and salaries of superior appointments have* 
considerably increased, and a far larger proportion of Anglo-Indians have- 
been brought under reduction. In a few words, Sir, the Anglo-Indian 
subordinate has been offered as the officials' sacrifice on the altar of eco* 
nomy and retrenchment. It is said that the staff is happy and contented. 

I know the very opposite exists. They do not complain of their pay. But' 
what they do complain of is the feeling of insecurity and instability regard- 
ing their jobs, not knowing when from overwork they might be given their ' 
discharge with a month 's notice—that bond of Baiiway subordinate slave- 
dom. 

One more point, Sir, and I have finished. I urge that the subordinate 
employees in Bailways want a fuller measure of protection from their em« 
plovers than they have at present. I want this protection to be given to 
them and I ask for that protection not onlv for the community which I' 
have the honour to represent and which forms the backbone of all Bail- 
ways in India, but also for thousands of my Indian brothers who serve.? 
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under similar condifcions. Sir, what I ask for is that on each Railway 
there te appointed a committee on which the employees must 
be represented, to decide questions which relate to breach of 
discipline, questions which relate to dismissals and forfeiture of bonuses, 
gratuities and provident funds, because I submit that it is not light for the 
Agent or his officials to be the accuser and judge in such matters. Govern- 
ment refused to accept the Resolution which this House passed last year’ 
asking for a Committee of Inquiry into the grievances of railway employees, 
but let me warn the Government to-day that, until they establish such a- 
Committee or until they give full representation to the interests of the em- 
ployees, the legitimate claims of the subordinate establishments of the 
Railways will never be satisfied and Government will never obtain all that 
it is possible to obtain from their employees by not having a con- 
tented and loyal stafi and a staff which will w^ork under conditions 
wrhich give them a reasonable amount of security of office. Sir, I am no' 
advocate of strikes. Neither am I an advocate of creating discontent. 
But I am certainly an advocate of justice being shown to the subordinate 
railway employee and of his being given the same justice and channels of 
redress as are given to every menial in the Government of India and 
other Government offices. 

Mr. Kasturbliai Lalbhai (Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association: Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I welcome the budget statement of the Member in* 
charge for Railways, particularly so as it shows progress in, so many 
different directions. The Honourable Member through modesty has not 
claimed any share of the credit which should rightly go to him and which * 
we, on this side of the House, are quite prepared to admit, and wre con- 
gratulate him on the able manner in which the Railway Administration, 
has been conducted for the last few years. Hear, hear,’' and cries of 
/'Coar'.) It is a healthy sign of the times that the reductions both in 
fares and freights have been announced to the varying degrees of satisfac- ■ 
tion to various sections of the public. Sir, it appears to me that the 
Railways under the management of the State are following a very con- 
servative policy, unwarranted by the circumstances. (Mr. N. M. Joshi: 
'‘Even in reducing third class fares.") Quite right. Last year I was 
obliged to bring in a motion demanding a substantial reduction in the 
freight on coal, and w^as told that if the Government were to accept it, 
it would take away a large slice from the Government revenues, in just 
the same manner as the Honourable the Einance Member gave this 
House to understand that the finances of the country would be in a perilous 
condition if the cotton excise duty were to be abolished. Sir, I have been 
in this House for two years and a half and have failed to understand 
how the Honourable Members on the Treasury Benches have made pos- 
sible what they decried as impossible only a few months back. 

The, coal trade, as the Honourable Member is aware, has been passing 
through a crisis for the last two years and over, and the one great need 
to revive it has been a reduction in freights. By no means do I desire to 
belittle the announcement that has been made by the Honourable Mem- 
ber of a 10 per cent, reduction all round. I appreciate it, but^ what I say 
is that it will hardly give that impetus to the trade which it so sorely 
needs; and I therefore hope that a further reduction will be made possible 
in the near future due to the continued, prosperity of the Railways. (Mr. 
B. Das: How much do .you thmk would be justified?") 25 per cent. 
The importations of fud oil have steltdily risen from 34 million gallons in 
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1919-20 to 80*5 niillion gailoiis in 1924-25. This increase is an index to 
the coal l;eing replaced by the foreign imports of fuel oil, and the railway 
policy is more or less responsible for this. 

In the matter of fares also, I feel that the reductions are too small to 
attract traffic; and if it be the aim of the Eailway xidministration to 
.stimulate traffic, it appears to me that further reductions will have to be 
made. . 

Sir, I do not see any point in the Honourable Member making the 
• announcement of the reduction of freight at the time of presenting the 
Bailway Budget. Commercial and industrial opinion was greatly agitated 
over this question and it is difficult to see what would have gone WTong 
had the Honourable Member announced the decision when it was arrived 
at instead of waiting till the budget time. Sir, this Budget is very differ- 
ent in its effects from the General Budget, and I hope annoimcernents of 
this nature will hereafter be made when the decision is taken. 

Sir, we have been told that the long distance coal frights will be ve- 
^duced from the 1st of 2 \pril by 10 per cent. Working this out for Ahmeda- 
bad, I find that the reduction comes to 8 per cent. only. Last year it was 
asserted by the Honourable Member that an all-round increase in freight 
on coal v/as BO per cent, while as pointed out by me, it wurs 33 per cent, 
in the ease of Ahmedabad. I should very much like to know why Ahmeda- 
bad is being singled out every time and allowed a disproportionate benefit. 
Will the Honourable Member enlighten me whether the reduction in 
freight on coal from the Central Provinces collieries over 400 miles distance 
will also be 10 per cent? 

I shall be glad to learn what policy the Baihvay Board proposes to 
follow” in the matter of fares and freights on different Baihvays, for when 
one line announces a reduction and another keeps silent thinking over it, 
it ci'eates dissatisfaction in the minds of the public. I would therefore 
suggest that the announcement of reduction — no matter how much it is-— 
should be made simultaneously by all the lines concerned. 

r may be allowed to make some mention with regard to the great dis- 
parity in freight rates. The Honourable Member in charge of Baihvays 
has expressed the opinion that these are more illusory tkan real. Sir, 
that is not so. If the commercial interest in the country has cried out for 
the appointment of a statutory Bates Tribunal, it is because such dis- 
parities as , I shall presently mention have gone on for years without any 
redress. For instance, Sholapur is 1,323 miles distant from Calcutta, and 
the rate is Bs. 4-7-2 per maund, wdiieh is fully three times the rate 
from Calcutta to Bombay both via Jubbulpore and Nagpur, the distances 
being 1,833 and 1,223 miles, respectively. From this, it will be apparent 
to the Honourable Member that a great injustice has been perpetrated on 
the eominoree and trade of Sholapur. I need hardly say that it is not 
only Sholapur, which has to suffer in this respect, but there may be other 
cenfres similarly placed. 

Sir, I am one of those wdio do not believe in half measures, and the 
announcement regarding the Bates Tnbunal being mei’elv an advisorv body 
has no charm for me. Not only has the Ahmedabad Millowners* Associa- 
tion, which I luivc the honour to represent in this House, disapproved of 
the formation of this kind of body, but even the Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce, Calcutta., and the Industrial and Coxnmercial .Congyress which re- 
'eently met at Delhi have demanded ^ statutory body. This shows that 
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the proposed advisory body does not meet the requirements of the Indian 

commercial public. That being so, I beg to submit tbat it will be a waste 
of money to proceed with this body which does not enjoy the confidence of 
those that will have to deal with it. I hope it is not too late even now 
for Government to mend matters in this connection. Sir, I trust you will 
not rule me out of order if I were to make mention about the personnel of 
this advisory body. It will be admitted by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member that the subjects which wall come up lor .diseiission before this 
body -will be of a very technical and complicated nature. The ilcwTOth 
Committee which recommended this measure stated in very clear terms 
that you require the very best men with previous experience if possible fo 
..sit on this Board. Sir, I w-ould be the last person to cast any refiection 
.on the gentleman appointed as the President of the Board. But, S.lr, 
what I feel most is that this was a post which could well have gone to a 
shrewd business man. (Laughter.) Bombay has always received step- 
motherly treatment in the matter of appointments and grievances, i 
know^ that it wdll not be asking too much of the .Honourable Member if I 
say that a Bombay business man should be appointed on the Board. (Aw. 
Honourable Member: ‘‘Why?’’) Because Eombay has always been 
neglected by the Government of India whether it be in the matter of 
Executive Councillorships or the Bates Tribunal or anything else. 

One more point with regard to the terminal charges and I have done. 
If I am not much mistaken, these chargps have been recently introduced- 
There has been no definite basis for the imposition ol; these charges. 1 
’ll ave been given to understand thtit this question is under the examination 
of the Bnihvay Board. May I hope that an equitable basis will be worked 
out to the satisfaction of the commercial public at an early date and also 
ihat the items comprising lliese terminal charges will be clearly defined. 

Mr, H. G-. Cocke (Bombay : European) : Sir, this is the annual genera! 
'meeting of the shareholders of Indian Bailways and the Directors wdth 
their scholarship and learning and their files are sitting over there at a 
-convenient distance from the shareliolders who are criticising them. But 
you, Sir, unlike the Chairman of a meeting of a public Company, are in 
the fortunate position of absolute independence. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I must 
be very careful in anything that I may say because I happen to belong to 
n committee wdiich advises this Board of Directors. It is important that 
a member of tbat committee should not criticise himself and it is more 
important still that he should stick to any decisions that may have been 
reached by that committee. But one point which I should like tO' criticise 
is the extent to wdiich new* lines have been opened up during the last twai 
years. It has been considerable in a sense and inconsiderable in another 
sense. I think the total new mileage opened in the last two years has 
been in the neighbourhood of 500 miles. Having regard to the number of 
railway systems in this country and also the vast extent of the coiintiwn 
that, Sir, is not a very vast development and it is obvious tliat the Bailw^ay 
Board is not altogether satisfied with it. I notice that Sir Clement Hindley 
in his speech said : 

The mileage added to the Railways last year and ‘diis year is only a partial index 
of the work which we have 4n hand ' and that %Ye may expect before long to reach 
a much higher output.** 

It is stated that there are, 68, projects, at present sanctioned covering 2,500 
miles, and that the projects , sanctioned and, under consideration cover 
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from 6.000 to 7,000 miles. Those figures are ^ery large aud I hope that 
to attain them qiiicMy construction will be speeded up very mateinany 
One direction in which that can be achieved, I feel certain, is by making 
more use of private contractors. I know’ that is being dona to some^ extent 
in bridge w'ork and also in other ways, but I believe that by putting out 
specific w’ork to tender you will get better results and get wrork done quite 
economically. I hope we shall hear something from our Directors on that 
point because if we are going to increase the yearly new^ mileage opened 
from 250 to 1,000 miles, w^hich Sir Clement Hindiey has hopes of doing, 
it is obvious that we shall have to go far more quickly ahead in the future 
than 'we have done in the past. We have seen that the railway agents 
have been far too optimistic in the figures that have been presented of 
capital expenditure anticipated. They have not been able to spend anything 
like the amount thati they had hoped to. For instance this year, 1925-26, 
the approved programmed expenditure was 32 crores. The Bailway Board 
said to their agents, Go ahead, w^e will not interfere, spend your 32 crores, 
but v;e are sure you will not be able to do so.'" The Bailway Board was 
more than justified. They made a lump sum cut of 9 crores, leaving 22‘ 
crores and 90 lakhs as a net grant to be spent. At the same time they 
did not prevent their agents from spending up to their 82 crores, but the 
latter have not been able to spend more than 19| crores, leaving 3-| crores 
to lapse, so that only 19 J crores will be spent this year. It is, hoped that 
22 crores wfill be spent next year, plus 4 crores on the Delhi-Dmballa-Balka 
acquisition, but as I say. if \ve are to increase the railway development of 
this co\intry, in wdiich there is a vast field, at a much quicker pace than 
has been possible in the past, it is necessary that we should spend very much 
moi’e than 22 crores which is anticipated for the year 1926-27, 

‘Ihere is another point about new construction as to which I should 
like information, and that is with reference to the possibilities of company 
lines undertaking construction in advance of the date when they may be 
taken over by tlie State. What is the position? Supposing a' company 
lino spends a erorc of rupees on a project of wdiich that company wdll not 
I'cap the benefit, if, five years hence, the State takes it over. They have to 
pay interest on the money borrowed for expenditure, and they have, I 
understand, to pay that interest out of revenue. But I do not think in all 
cases — if at all — will they get back that interest from the Government -\vhei>. 
Govemineiit take that raihvay over. 

Sir, it is very gratifying to find that the Eailways of this country will 
have placed to raihvay reserves the amount of 12^ crores in the three' yearn 
ending 1926-27. I hope, however, that too great inroads: wall not be made 
upon those reserves, as, compared wdth the size of the imdertaldng, really 
the figure is veiry small. 

1 have heard the WT)rd Indianisation '' mentioned in railway debates,, 
and therefore I may raise it myself. I notice in the annual Report of the 
Railways for 1924-25 that the total number of people employed, Enrcqieaiis, 
Anglo-Indians and Indians, is given, .Now the increase for 1924-26, as 
compared with 1913-14 is 107,000 hands, and those 107,000 represent the 
increase in the number of Indians. The Europeans have dropped by .1,700 
and the Anglo-Indians have increased by much the same figure/ so the 
large increase of 107,000 is entirely Indian . That is very creditable. ,I 
have never heard anyone yet get up" and '.suggest that the E^ailw^ays of India 
can be run without a considerable, measure of European supervision. 
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Afe'tn&grs ; Question?.'’’’) . I am not deaiiiig with the pro- 
portion of Indians, I merely say I have never yet heard anybody get n]:> 
and suggest that the Eailways of this country can be run without a consider - 
able measure of European supervision (Honourable Menibers : Why 
not?’') If Honourable Members think they can do it, I hope they will give- 
ns their .reasons later on in the debate. If we are desirous of going quicker, 
very much quicker than in the past, wdth development construction, I hope 
that this development will not be retarded by scrapping too many people 
with a vast amount of .railway experience in this country. 

There is another point I should like to mention and that is, the matter 
of the claims paid for loss of or damage to goods. Claims, I notice, have 
come down very materially; in 1922-23 the figure was 120 lakhs, in 192B-24-, 
79 lakhs, in 1924-25, 57 lakhs. I do not know whether there is any figure 
given (at least I have not been able to find one) for 1925-26, but i slioulrl 
like to know whether the 57 lakhs paid out in 1924-25 is going to be 
materially reduced in 1925-26. 

One word on the subject of Eoiling Stock. I notice that the Budget 
includes an allotment for 2,707 additional goods wagons and 671 coaching 
vehicles. Of these 671 vehicles, 547 are for lower class traffic. I am glad 
to see a large development in the lower class stock, and I yield to no one 
in my admiration of the efiorts made to improve the traffic facilities for third 
edass passengers. At the same time I should like to mention that in my 
opinion first class passengers should not be entirely neglected. A large 
number of first class passengers come from overseas who are accustomed 
to travel in comfoiT on the railways of Europe and America and I do not 
like to hear criticisms' of Indian railways which I often do hear. I have 
used carriages myself v-hicli have leaked during a heavy fall of rain, which 
have bee-n insufficiently lighted making it impossible to .read in them, to 
say nothing of other little disadvantages. 

I welcome very much the two inquiries which are no^v going on, the one 
in connection with accounts, and I feel sure that the benefits which wall 
accrue from the appointment of expert accountants wall be considerable. 
We are. gradually improving in the matter of keeping and presenting our 
accounts, and' I hope it wall be possible for Mr. Sim or his successor to 
give us something in the form of a Balance Sheet for each railway and a 
combined Balance Sheet for the whole of the Eailways. We see a large 
anioimt of capital at charge in one statement but I cannot see side by side 
how that capitrd has been expended. I have no doubt that it is somewhere 
hidden away. I cannot find in concentrated form what the total expendi- 
ture is -for permanent way, bridges, stations, and so on, or the amount 
locked up in stores at the end of the year, the surplus of assets over r:al.)ilities 
or of liabilities over assets, etc. A balance sheet on commercial lines is 
only following out the ideas of the Inehcape Committee and would be very 
valuable as a pemianent record year by year. 

As regards the Worksliops Expert Oommittee, a very large fi.eld lies 
before that Committee which should lead to considerable economies. The 
amount of delay that takes place in executing repair work leads to a 
large amount of ea.pital being unnecessarily locked up; it has meant that 
new engines have been purchased,;' which' would, not have been necessary 
so soon if there could have been a speeding up of repair work to existing 
enrines. ■ ■ - . ' 
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Sir, I think that exhausts my remarks. In conclusion I should like to 
pay a tribute to Sir Charles. Innes and all the more so because he will not 
be here next March. We do not know where he will be then. If he is sitting 
by the village pump reading the report of our discussion, he will no doubt 
take a very great interest in the proceedings. He may sometimes in retire- 
ment be inclined to weigh the benefits of the separation of railway from 
other finance with the benefits accruing during his period of office from 
the protection of industries. I should not be in' order in going into that 
matter now, but I am quite sure that the separation of railway finances 
from general finances is one of the finest things which he has achieved 
during liis term of office. It will go down to posterity associated with his 
name and I congratulate him very heartily on his success in his office. 

Mr. R. K, Shanmukham Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore oum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, I have no doubt that my Honour- 
able friend from Ahmedabad has got every reason to congratulate the 
Honourable the Commerce Member on the Railway Budget that has been 
presented to us. I may be allowed to congratulate my Honourable friend 
from Ahmedabad on what the Ahmedabad mill industry has got in this 
Budget. Sir, with all the criticisms that we on this side of the House 
may have to offer on the Railway Budget, I have no doubt that Honourable 
Membei*s will agree with me when I say that my Honourable friend the 
Commerce Member has every reason to congratulate himself on the results 
of the railway administration for the last three years. It is indeed very 
gratifying to note that the separation of railway finance from the general 
finances of the country has succeeded in producing- the desired effect. As 
my Honourable friend the Commerce Member has pointed out in his speech, 
if there is one thing more than another to which the better results are due 
it is the convention of September 1924. The objects of this convention, as 
Honourable Members will remember, w’'ere two-fold, firstly, to relieve the 
General Budget from the violent fluctuations which resulted from its 
association -^vith the Railway Budget, and secondly, to enable the Railways 
to carry on a- more continuous policy of railway development. While those 
wdio are responsible for the railway administration of this country were 
actuated by the second object, that is to enable the Railways to carry out 
a continuous policy of railway development, I am afraid that, in agreeing 
to that convention, the House had more in mind the idea of relieving the 
General Budget from the violent fluctuations to which it was subject. 
Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Jamnadas Melita, in his Budget speech 
last year, pointed out how -with a merciless hand, this House forced out 
from the railway administration every penny that the General Budget could 
get. This contribution of the Railways to the General Budget is a feature 
which I personally do not approve of. Sir, the only ground on which the 
coni;ribution which Railways are called upon to pay to the General Budget 
can be justified is the present, and I believe the temporary, financial strin- 
genejes of the General Budget; and T do hope that wdien our general finances 
are in a better and more stable position, the first thing we will do wall be 
to wipe away the contribution which the Railways pay to the general 
reveniies.^ Sir. what is the meaning and what is* the significance of the 
contribution which the Raihvays pay to the General Budget? (An Hononr- 
able Member : * ‘For the losses made, before.*^) Whatever may be the losses 
made before, the meaning of. the/ contribution is this, that it’ is a tax upon 
the communications of the country. Sir, I for one would not be prepared 
to support any taxation on the eommunications of this country. 
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While the separation of the two Budgets has resulted in producing the 
desired effect, I am afraid in one respect it may retard the future railway 
construction in this country. Sir, the obligation to pay a fixed contribution 
to the general revenues must necessarily hamper fresh railway develop- 
ment in futui'e. My Honourable friend the Commerce Member has indicat- 
ed in his speech that in launching fresh programmes of railway construc- 
tion, the railway administration will p>i’imarily be actuated by the consi- 
deration whether the proposed new line will pay immediately and whether 
it will pay well. If that is to be the only criterion of future railway develop- 
ment in this country, I- am afraid railway development will suffer very 
considerably and seriously indeed. My Honourable friend Mr. Cocke 
pointed out the very unsatisfactory progress that lias been made in the 
opening up of new lines. In 1924-2o, we opened 233 miles, in 1925-26; 
264 miles, aiicl in 1926-27, we expeet to open 240 miles of railways. Sir, 

1 believe I am correct in sayung that at present we have a total mileage 
of 38,500 miles, and 20 years ago the Mackay Committee pointed out that 
India must very soon possess a mileage of 100,000 miles. Therefore, Sir, 
construction at the rate of 250 miles a year, I consider very iinsatisfaciory , 
My Honourable friend f Sir Clement Hindley, in another place, expected 
that it would be possible, before long, to open up about 1,000 miles of new 
railway every year, and I do hope, that that expectation of his will be very 
soon realised and fulfilled. 

Judged purely from the financial results of the last three years, the 
railway administration has every reason to congratulate itself. For the 
three years beginning from the year 1924-25, the railway administration has 
succeeded in contributing a gross amount of 22 crores of rupees to the 
General Budget, in keeping a reseiwe of 12J crores, and having in its 
Depreciation Fund account about 9*25 crores, altogether a net gain of 
48*75 crores. Judged by these figures, as I said, the railway administra- 
tion and my Honourable friend the Commerce Member might very well 
congratulate themselves, but, Sir, the financial results of a railway adminis- 
tration are not to be judged merely by the net profits that accrue but by 
the efficiency and the cost of service of that administration. Honourable 
Members will remember that the English Bailway Act of 1921 laid down 
that the English railway companies are entitled to their standard revenue 
provided that the working and management are efficient and economical. 
Sir, here in India the railways are a monopoly and there is no eompetitioB . 
My Honourable friend the Commerce Member says that the House lias 
its guarantee of economy in the fact that we have to pay not only our 
interest charges, but a contribution in addition, and that anything v;e pan 
make in excess of our charges goes to our own I’eserves. Sir, on the ques- 
tion of eeouomy we cannot simply take the word of ihe Commerce Member. 
An impartial and competent tribunal must decide whether the rates and 
freights charged on the railway companies are proper, vdiether they are 
in eoiiformity with the economic position of the country, and only when 
that is proved, can it be said that the railways ai*e providing service which 
is economic and efficient. A mere comparison with past years* result? 
would not, I submit, be a proper, index of the economies that have beer,, 
effected. I will give, for example, an instance. I see, Sir, that the opera- 
ting cost in 1925-26 was 26*74"- crores^r' in 1926-27, the Budget provides for 
26*46 crores. In 1926-27, ^ if J have understood the Budget correctly, the 
railway administrations have provided fm* an increase in traffic to a consider- 
able extent and the one item of expenditure which directly goes un vttn 
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Ui increase of traiiic is tlie' opexating cost. And: yet : what do vre find? 
in 1926-27, in spite of the inerease expected in the traffic, the operating 
cost is budge tted at about 10 lakhs less than^ it was in 1925-26. That 
shows there is something W'xong in the operating cost of 1925-26. {The 
Honourable Sir Oharles Irmes: “The fuel account. ’0 I for one haTe not 
leen able to understand what the real significance ol this is. Toke again 
Tie stores balance account. I see,. Sir, that in 1921-22, the stores balances 
amounted to 2249 crores; in 1922-28 to 22*98 crores; in 1923-24, Tl'o? 
mnres; in 1924-25, 17*08 crores; in 1925-26, 15 -85 crores; and in 1926-27, 
!4*06 crores. Sir, the enormous figures at which stores balances stood at- 
tracted tbe attention of the Inchcape Committee, and they pointed out that 
reforms v/ere necessary. I have no doubt that compared with the figures 
of 1921-22, the figui'es of 1926-27 ai’e very satisfactory indeed. In fact as 
compared with the figures of 1921-22 there has been in the stores balance 
.account a saving of 41 lakhs in interest charges alone ; but I would ask the 
Honourable Member for Commerce to explore tbe possibilities of still fur- 
iher reductions in the stores balances. Asa layman I am not able to say 
whether it is justifiable, taking into account all the circumstances, to have 
■a stores balance of 14,06 lakhs. I hope my Honourable friends the Com- 
merce Member and the Chief Commissioner for ifailv/ays will look into 
this matter very cax’efully. 

Sir, speaking about economies I have got one suggestion to make. I 
would like to know whether the loading capacity of our trains is utilised 
to its fullest extent. Sir, I have not been able to find any * statistics in 
the Administration Beport of the Bailway Board, any statistics or figures 
to prove this I find, that in England the Ministry of Transport publishes 
statistics every month .... (Sir Clement Hindley: “We publish such 
statistics too.“) You publish statistics every month, I know, but I want 
to hoLOw whether you publish statistics on this particular point. (Sir 
Clement Hindley: “Yes,'') Well, I have not been able to find them. I 
understand there is a complaint even on English railways that the average 
load of merchandise in a loaded ten-ton truck is only 3 tons.’ What I would 
like to know* is whether tbe loading capacity of our w*agons .... 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways): The loading capacity of our w^agons, you mean; you said tons. 

Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Of our trucks, I mean; whether it 
is utilised to its fullest extent. . My Honourable friend the Chief Com- 
missioner of Eaiiways says that statistics are published, but I have not 
been able to find at least from the Administration Beport any statistics 
on this point. It wdll be conceded that an increasing truck load and train 
load would lead not merely to a decrease in operating expenses but a 
reduction in maintenance charges and a considerable saving in replacement 
of rolling stock. This is a point on which the railway administration might 
well satisfy itself whether economy to its fullest extent has been realised 
m this respect. 

^ Sii , there is no doubt, as my Honourable friend the Commerce Member 
said, that the prosperity of India is in no small degree bound up with 
the prosperity of the railw^ays; but the prosperity of our railwavs depends 
not so much on the net earnings, shown every year in the Budget but 
upon 'the efficiency of the service'' Yendared and on the^ economy in The 
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administration of railways. With few words I would like to con- 

gratulate my Honourable friend on the budget statement which he has 
presented to the House. 

■ 'il. EangaBwami Iyengar (Tanjore uum Hrichinopoly : . Non-Muham' . 
madan ilural) : Sir, I do not desire to add to the chorus of congratulations 
of wiiieli my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes is the recipient. Indeed 
I should have thought that his colleagues on the Treasury Benches might 
well nigh be envious of it. I desire therefore to view the Financial State- 
merit of Sir Charles Innes and the statement made by the Chief Com- 
missioner for Fiailways from a few general standpoints and to offer one 
or two observations on the general position of the Eailway Budget this 
year. Sir, iny Honourable friend the Honourable Sir Charles Innes three 
years ago, when the question of State management of Eailways was dis- 
cussed, expressed himself as wholly pessimistic of the wisdom of State 
management, wholly pessimistic of any democratic Assembly taking charge 
-of State management and spoke of the notorious incapacity of democratic 
•assemblies having the pov/er to manage raihvays. of the corruption that 
it W'Ould engender and all the rest of it. Sir, to-day on the floor of the 
House my tioiiourable friend claims that this Assembly will go down to 
history as having made the greatest landmark in the administration of 
Eailways in this country. Sir, I congratulate him on his conversion to 
sane views. I congratulate the Assembly also upon having demonstrated 
-to the most senior Member of the bureaucracy on tlie Treasury Benches 
that after all democracy in this country also has its uses, and that there- 
-fore it will not be possible at any rate for my friend Sir Charles Innes 
hereafter to say “We are still experimenting whh this democracy, we are 
merely seeking to find out if you are fit for it and the Statutory Commission 
'Cannot be brought out before 1929.'’ If this democratic ‘Assembly on 
matters of railwaay management and administration is able to make a land- 
mark in the history ot Eailw’'ays, if this Assembly has succeeded beyond 
expectation in producing an improvement in railw'ay administration to the 
extent to w'hicli my Honourable friend claims and for which be obtains 
credit and I’eceives the congratulations of the Flonse, I say. Sir, our 
fitness for talving charge of all the other responsibilities that devolve upon 
us, not merely in respect of the Eailw^ay Budgot, but also in respect of the 
General Budget, seems to me to be clearly established. I do hope nyy 
Honourable friend, Sir Charles Innes, will therefore not grudge to make 
that frahik and full admission on the fioor of the House. 

I do not desire further to emphasise the political aspect of the admission 
Sir Charles Innes has made. I w’ould therefore next refer to the fact that 
in spite of these great and satisfactory features upon which lie can legiti' 
mately congratulate himself, I am yet unable to find to-day from his 
exposition the exact principle upon which our raihvay administration and 
State management of Eaihvays is put in the Department which controls 
it. We want to know. Sir, whether Sir Charles Times has now made up 
his mind that State management of Eailw^ays in this country is the right 
and correct thing to do and , that, it has passed through the experimental 
stage and w^e have established a gi’eat landmarks If that is so, I w-"ant to 
know what is that landmark, what is the principle upon which my Honour- 
able friend would base the State management of Eailways in this country. 
I find on the one hand my Honourable friend, Mr. Shanmukham Ghetty, 
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stating that state managem of Eailways should not be based upon 
a commercial basis. On the other hand I should have thought, Sir, . . ^ 

Mr* B* K. Shanmukliam Ghetty: On a point of personal explanation. 

I do not know whether I stated any thing which contained an hnplicatioa 
that railway management should not be on a commercial lines : I said 
quite the contrary. 

Mr. A. Rangaswaiai Iyengar; May I. explain, Sir. I am afraid my 
friend Mr. Shanmukham Ghetty has not understood the full implications 
of what he said. He said that the idea that the Baiiways should be worked 
in this country in order to earn a profit for the general revenue was not 
sound. On the other hand, he said that any profit that is earned would 
be virtually a tax upon communications. Now, I want to know 
v/hat is a commercial proposition. I want to know whether a com* 
mercial proposition does not mean a balance sheet and a balance sheet 
with a profit. Otherwise, that business company which makes that 
proposition deserves to be wound up. Therefore, there is no question, once 
you admit the principle of commercialisation in the matter of railway 
administration, you have to work it on a business principle, on the i:)rinciple’ 
that for every service that you do you obtain an adequate return. If you 
work on that basis, there is no escaping from the position that Eailways- 
should be treated as a business proposition. But, Sir, I do not want 
to labour this business aspect of it to death. On the other hand,, I per- 
fectly agree that so far as the Indian Eailways are concerned, they must 
be primarily treated as administrations which perform national services 
on a business basis, and therefore while I am quite clear that the principle- 
upon which railway finance was separated from general finance and re- 
organised upon a commercial basis is quite sound, at the same time I do 
not think that it is right that the general revenues should treat the railway 
property in this country as a property to be exploited. It was Lord Curzon - 
who in the palmy days of railway surpluses by which he was able to make 
the first reduction in the salt duty, described the Indian Eailways as a 
magnificent asset. Sir, if it is a magnificent asset, we in this Assembly 
have to decide to what use we should put this magnificent asset, whether 
we are merely to put it to use in the way of putting more money into 
the hands of the Finance Member so that he may go on increasing expendi- 
ture upon the general services, military or other’ of which the Government 
are in charge, or whether we shotild put the profits that are earned to 
the use of performing more national services. From that point of view, 
it is clear that the primary object to which this magnificent national asset 
should be devoted is the improvement of the utilities to the eommimity 
whieh this railway property should bring to the country. I do not agree, 
again, with my friend Mr. Shanmukham Ghetty who as good, as stated that 
no contribution whatever should be made from the balance of railway 
surpluses to the general revenues. I do not agree with this view for the 
simple reason that the present basis upon which the surplus is divided 
is a wholly artificial basis. Now, Sir, „lf the Eailways are to he worked as 
a business proposition, obviously the capital that has been sunk in the 
EaOways and the present value thereof bught to give a return to the State ‘ 
which has put all this capital into it; and the question what is the proper 
return on that capital can be determined if we go into the whole flguresf^. 
for 'over seven or eight decades. ^ ‘ 
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\ Mr, R, K. ^Slianmiikliain Olietty: It; will paj^, the interest charges. ; V 

Mr. A, Rangaswami Iyengar; Yes; am the question is what is' the; 
interest charge upon the railway property. You are talking of capital at 
charge; I want to know what is the present value of the asset acquired 
by that capital ; and what is the return you want on this capital that has 
now remained invested for over sixty years? If you are going to value the 
railway property on its present capital value basis and if you want it to 
give a return on that basis, I am sure, Sir, the one per cent, that is paid 
as contribution from the railway revenue to the Governmer.t and to the 
general revenues will be too sniail. On the other hand, if 
you merely say “We put in capital at various times, we lost so 
much money in various wildcat schemes; we have had huge deficits, huge 
losses on Eailways in the past, if you are going to make up all that . . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes; And huge surpluses too. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: Of course; if you are going to do that,v 
then we will have to go into the whole history of it. I do not think, Sir, 
that the separation of railway from general revenues in India was made 
after taking steps to evaluate all these things and arrive at an equitable' 
basis of figures. On the other hand, I take it that it was a rough and ready 
distinction based upon the exigencies of the services concerned. Therefore, 
it seems to me a futile task to try and find out whether this contribution 
should be dispensed with altogether. I think. Sir, that wEen the contrh 
bution from the Eailways to the general revenues amounts to a much higher 
figure than it does now, the question whether that contribution or any 
part thereof can be repaid by the general revenues to the Railways for 
improving the utilities, is as well within our competence as the question 
whether we should pay these contributions to the general services. It is 
only a process of accounting, but it is of no great consequence in so far 
as we are concerned wkh the particular objects to which we shall devote 
the surplus earnings of Railways. 

Therefore, Sir, I desire to point out that if we believe that these railway 
assets are to be national utilities, T think the Government of India should 
take more interest in the development of national or public assets in the 
provinces also than they have chosen so far to do; and that is the reason 
wdiy I have been at pains to explain the position. The House will recollect 
— I do not know how many will recollect — that last year I referred to. the 
vexed question of District Board railways. In our province, Sir, there was 
another form of public asset that was developed. District Boards taxed 
themselves and accumulated assets, borrowed money and constructed rail- 
ways with the help of the Imperial Government. The Imperial Govern- 
ment last year reversed that policy.. They held u-p all the railway projects- 
for over fifteen years and they have now declined to give a clear, lead to the 
province. The result of if is that this money of the District Boards in my 
province — over 1| crores — has been looked up in securities wTiich have 
terribly depreciated. The responsibility for that depreciation is wholly 
upon the Imperial Government; and , I think they are bound tlierefore to 
make good tliat money lost in that, way by at least helping up the District 
Boards to make the best use . of that., money in their hands by building up 
other and further transport utilities: We were told last year that the 
Resolution on the new branch line terms, had as good as declared, with the 
concurrence, I will not say 'eoim.ivaBCet';df 'The Standing Raihvay Binaiiee 
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Committee' tiiat Iiereaf ter all new projects for bra-neh lines ■ sliould be made 
as part of the main system and should be undertaken by the Government 
and that the capital that. District Boards .or Biwincial Governments might 
furnish would only be availed of in cases in which the lines are not paying—" 
a policy which was described in the Madras Legislative Council by a Mem- 
ber of the Government as “Heads I win, tails you lose”. That policy the 
Central Government has established; and the result of it is detrimental 
not merely in regard to future lines, but also in regard to all projected 
lines of these District Boards to w-hich they had been looking forward, from 
the profits of which they expected to do much public utility vnrk in ti.ie 
several departments under the local authorities in Madras. Not only has 
all that expectation been defeated in respect of future lines, but in regard 
to existing lines under actual construction the Government have held them 
up and the money that is lying idle has not been put to any use ... 

Biwan Bahadur T. E-angachariar : They have taken it up themselves. 

Mr, A Eangaswami Iyengar: I am coming to that. Then, I said last 
■year to the Honourable the Financial Commissioner in this House that 
this matter required looking into and that the Government should afford 
..guidance to the District Boards as to the best way in which they can carry 
out their policies and projects for the benefit of their districts. There were 
some technical difficulties under the Devolution Eules which I pointed ou^ 
and wdiich were subsequently remedied- The position so far as that is con- 
cerned is that railway construction is a reserved subject; while District 
Board cesses and District Board railway construction are transferred sub- 
jects. As a result neither of these two departments was able to co-ordinate 
their ideas wdtli the other in this matter, thanks to dyarchy. Their diffi- 
culty is that the general question of railway construction and railway 
.administration is a central department; and when I asked the central 
department a question on the subject, they said it was a provincial matter; 
but w’lien the Provincial Government is asked about it they say it is under 
the i\Iinisiry, a transferred department. We get no lead, no help. Ail 
tin’s time, all these years, prior to the Montagu Scheme, the Central Gov- 
ernment had kept the tightest hold upon railway administration and railway 
construction every where, and now they say railw^ay construction so far as 
feeder lines and tramway lines are concerned will be a provincial transferred 
subject; and then when the District Boards go to the Local Government, 
i,e., the reserved department, they feel no interest; they do not afiord any 
o’uidance. I say, is it right for the Central Government to leave District 
Boards in this position of absolute helplessness? I asked my friena 
'Mv. Sim to help District Boards in this matter. He came to my province 
twice ; and the proposal he made was : ‘‘Look here ; I will take over all these 
lines; I veil! pay you something; we v/ill adjust the price: I will pay you 
tbe money; take it and do whatever you please with it.'' Sir, that is a 
policy of irresponsibility on the part of Goveinment of India, and I object 
not merely in regard to this but in regard to the other question of policy 
or making doles to the Provincial Governments. I object to the Imperial 
.Government dumping money upon provincial or local authorities with nc 
guidance to them, with no expert help which they could obtain. ■ I said, 
'Sir, and I say that my Honourable friend had a very inadequate perception 
of his responsibility when he merely kaid “ We will give you the money 
-and you do what you please with it.'h I say^ Sir, so far as this question 
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is Goncemed, it is the duty of the Bailway Board and of the Eaiiway 
Department of the Government of India to come to the rescue of the District 
Boards and to tell them how best they can profitably use all this money, 
how best they can conserve and improve the resources which they have 
obtained :by using this Bailway cess. , If the G-overmnent want to take 
over some of the railways, it is their duty not merely to pay them compen- 
sation, but also to instruct the District Boards how they can use it for other 
purposes of public utility. Sir, it was said at the time when the Devolution 
Eules were framed that District Boards and local authorities should be 
asked to confine themselves to the construction of trauiu'ays and light rail- 
ways. Now, what have the Government clone to help tlioin in this matter? 
When we ask the Provincial Government about this matter, they say that 
■they do not know’ anything about it and that the riiies are very confusing 
and so we are referred to the Imperial Government, but when we 
ask about it here, we are referred to the Provincial Governments, 
and my friend Mr. Sim says, Oh, you take the money, I do not laiow 
exactly ..... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must know tliab his tiuif is up. 
He is the Secretary of a great Party, and I think he sliould strictly adhere 
to the time limit. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: Sir, I do not want to say more on this 
■matter. But I will merely content myself with saying that my Honourable 
friend Mr. Sim will certainly give me a satisfactory answer about this 
matter. 

Mr, W. S. J, Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I desire, in the few remarks that I wish to make, to 
congratulate the Honourable the Commerce Member on the wonderful 
budget figures which he has put before us and to associate with him and 
other speakers, in passing on our meed of praise to Sir Clement Hindley, 
the Honourable Mr. Sim and the railway staff generally. 

I take first the important point raised by my Honourable friend Mr. 
Harchandrai Yisliinclas, in which he rather found fault vAih the Government 
about a difference in the estimates. To my mind, Sir, the figures put 
Imfore us by the Plonoiirable Sir Charles lones are perfectly wonderful for 
their accuracy in estimating. The difference is only a matter of 35 lakhs 
of rupees net, which, on a turnover of 101 crores, amounts to the absolutely 
insignificant difference of *35 per cent. Sir, I do not think any accountant 
vcould claim that he could put forward better figures, and there must have 
been a certain amount of real good fortune in it that tliey came out so 
marvellously closely. 

My friend Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar quoted Sir Charles Innes old speech 
against the policy of State management. He has forgotten that subse- 
quently to that, Sir Charles Innes definitely stated in this House that to 
his mind the separation of railway finance from the General Budget had 
done away with one of the greatest of his objections to Staton management. 
I think Bangaswami Iyengar should have remembered that .... 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar*.' May I. 'say, Sir,, that I merely relied upon 
the veords which Sir Charles . Innes used , that this Assembly will go down 
to history as the Assembly which, had at long last placed the railway finances 
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Mr. W.: S. J. Wilson: . Quite so. But' the Honourable Member qxute^ 
forgot what the Honourable Sir Charles Iniies had said on a subsequent 
occasion. ■ 

The question of State management is b, fait accompli, Thereforej it 
is no use arguing it further upon the floor of this House. The contribution 
which the railway finances are to make to the State has been fixed by this 
House. The GoYernment proposals were amended by this House. If we 
follow ^ir. Eangaswarni Iyengar further, we would find that his speech- 
practically amounted to urging an increase in the freights. But, Sir, 1 
do not propose to follow him. I prefer to take the fact that we have in 
tliis Budget given effect to a considerable amount of reductions both in 
p-assenger fares and coal freights. In regard to passenger fares, Mr. 
Hatch andrai Vishindas rather spoke as if it vvere one of the objects of a 
Railway Board to give relief to the passengers. I submit, Sir, that when we 
are running our Eailways on a eommercial basis, our first outlook must be 
to see that we make a profit. We ai^e not here so much for the purpose of 
granting relief as for making a profit. I personally would not wish to see 
our resources frittered away, at this early stage under the change of manage- 
ment, in granting insignificant reliefs here and there. The question of 
whether a relief or concession or reduction is justified must prove itself by 
what it subsequently brings in to the pool. I attach no value to the giving 
of a few pice here and there, but would far rather see the money spent in 
the development of traffic and in the increase of facilities. It must be' 
noted that the reduction in the coal freights, which I cordially welcome,, 
stands on a slightly different footing. They are given on a prime mover^ 
that is to say, coal is the article which provides the prime movers for all 
our industries, and the low-er the cost you can make for all these things, ^ 
the greater the fillip to industry. If you encourage your industries, any- 
thing that we may be giving away in the way of railw?'ay freight should' 
come back with interest out of increased traffic. Incidentally, the coffers 
of the State, if it in the meantime has to lose a little of the contribution 
which it takes from the Eailways, may be more than made up in an in- 
crease in income-tax. 

On the question of Reserve Bund, therefore, I do not wish ta 
see this fund dissipated. At 10 crores it is a very small figure,, 
it is only equivalent to what we actually lost in one unfortunate 
year, and in another unfortunate year, w^e might lose a considerable 
portion of it again. I woxfld not like to state any figure to which I think 
we should work up, but I do state generally that we should work up, and 
go on gradually increasing that figure. , We must remember that our 
Depreciation Bund is one from which we natimally spend and that w^e have; 
not:, as cffher transport companies have, an Insurance Bund, which on occa- 
sions of calamities and so forth, may bear the cost of such calamities. Apart 
from reduction in tlm long distance coal freights which has long been asked 
for, I w'ould dearly like to see our next step taken in the w^ay of a further 
reduction by w’ay of rebate on export coal. The reduction of long distance 
coal freiglits cannot be expected to bring in any new’ markets: it can only 
add to the consumption and development, but a specific rebate on coal 
freights is a direct incentive tow^ards recapturing the markets which w^e w^ere. 
unfortunately obliged to lose during the war period. 

Burther, Sir, such reduction of coal freights has a special claim upon 
. the Eaihvay Budget, because it is the cqal, owners themselves who have 
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.made one of the biggest contributions to the Railway Budget by the re- 
ductions they have made in the price of their coal. On that subject I 
hardly think it wise to fix the date for the reduction some little distance 
.ahead as the 1st of April. In my own experience, reducing freights at a 
.given date like that has taught me that W' hat happens is that everybody 
immediately holds up buying and everybody who can do without coal until 
.after the 1st of April will be tempted to do so. That will mean that some 
wagons and engines and facilities generally will not be fully utilised during 
the intervening month. 

Mr. Eangachariar commented somewhat adversely upon the expenditure 
•under administration. 'Now, Sir, I take the point that if you are goiiag to 
improve your administration, you cannot lessen the cost of it. ¥ou have 
to buy good brains — -the best brains. You have^ to employ special stafis 
for special purposes. Anybody reading the speeches of Sir Charles Innes 
.and Sir Clement Hindiey must have seen that they have had to employ a 
certain number of special officers to put upon special tasks, and this is a 
-factor making for an increase in administration expenses and not a reduction. 

T am sorry to see that it has not been possible to spend more than just 
under 20 crores, but there again, I know from such of the inner W'orking 
of the Railways as has come before me in the Committee on which I serve, 
that this point is being ^vell kept in mind and ail attention is devoted to it 
■ on behalf of tlie Railways. 

A great deal of the difficulties fi'om which the Railways have sufiered 
has been due to congestion in the marshalling yards. Those of us who 
travel extensively in this country cannot fail to notice the tremendous blocks 
•of traffic that we see, and from the inquiries which I make in the places in 
which I travel, I am informed, actually at stations themselves, that things 
•are improving. Mr. Shanmukham Chetty was not aware that figures are 
■published, showing the working of the engines and wagons. I am sorry 
he does not know it, because, had he looked at those figures, he must have 
noticed the improvement for himself. 

With regard to w\orkshop developiment some of my friends have been 
much concerned to find that an expert has been brought out from home with 
•a view to co-ordinating the working of the different workshops. I have 
had the advantage of a certain amount of conversation in his office with 
Sir Clement Hindiey on this point and I am not so much alarmed about it 
myself. But I would merely like to say that I hope that as soon as pos- 
'sible that expert s report may be issued and a full statement made thereon. 

I welcome very much the remarks in regard to work being given to out- 
side contractors and I associate myself with the remarks wliicli fell from 
Mr. Cocke in that respect. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: May I ask what -was the alarm about 
the expert on workshops? 

Mr. W. B. J. Willson: Well, Sir, I will go back to the subject if you 
wish. 

Biwan Bahadur T.- Eangachariar: Please develop it. I do not under- 
- stand it. 

Mr. W. S. Willson; The idea, was that this scheme would interfere 
with private enterprise and would have the effect of taking away from private 
workshops work to which they considered they were entitled and can per- 
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1 am sure we all welcome tlie statements in the speeciies in regard to 
the work which is being gwen to the wagon builders of this country. It is 
vevx gratifying to find that these workshops are all now full, and I might 
perhaps pass on from there to say that if the vrork is given so far as possible 
in this country to wagon builders, why should work also not be given to our 
professional class ? Take, for example, the proposal to import auditors to 
eorne and redraft some of our accounts. We have several very distinguished 
firms of chartered aceountants in this country whose ramifications extend 
all over the world, and while it may be that their name has been borne in 
mind, for my part I should like to find that preference is given to those 
who are situated in this country and who pay their taxes here. Moreover, 
if any such system has been devised, it will probably require assistance from 
those in this country to carry it out. 

An important item in the Budget this year is the statement that the' 
work on the new harbour at Yizagapatam has been put in hand. This is- 
8: work of very considerable magnitude and I should think it will probably 
have as far reaching effects as any other project referred to in the Budget. 

Mr, B. Bas (Orissa^ Division: Non-Muhammadan): It will rum 
Calcutta any way. 

Mr, W. S. J. Willson: Dor/t be selfisli. 

Mr, B, Das: It will 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson: With regard to the Bates Tribunal, I associate “ 
myself with the remarks from my commercial colleague from Ahmedabad. 

I would certainly like to stress that the Committee, be it advisory or 
statutory, should have amongst its members men chosen from the com- 
mercial world, though I will not be quite so provincial as he was as to 
claim that tliey should necessarily be appointed from Bombay 1 

, In the. Budget also we have a figure given as about 4 crores for the 
purchase of the Kalka B^ailway. I am not ’.desirous of saying anything 
against that, but I merely like to say that I am not much enamoured of 
spending any money that vre have on buying up existing concerns w^hieh 
are alread'j doing their work. For my, part, I would rather see the money 
spent on new projects in the country. 

I was particularly pleased with the remarks of Diwan Bahadur 
Rangaehariar on the question of inland waterways. The inland water- 
ways of India liave never received the attention that they deserve, (Hear, 
hear) and I think if the House will fi*om time to time give vent to any 
views it may liold on that point, it will not be lost either on the Goveno 
rneut or on any of tlie Standing Committees.- 

In coil elusion, Sir, I should like to say just a very shoit word about 
Sir diaries Junes’ departure. I trust ' that ' he may not find himself any-- 
where near a village pump .... 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangacliariar: We will keep him here; let him take- 
'■'Yiywaterw , 

Mr* W« B* J. Willson: . . . but- that' 'India may 'continue to reap the 

benefit of the great and unselfish services which he has always so liberally' 
placed at her disposal. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Jamiiadas .M. .Melita' (Bombay .Northern Division : ,N' on-Miiliamm,a- 
dan Eural) ; Sii% as you have nghtly hm this is an occasion for a financial 
review of: the railway administration and I propose to confine my few 
observations to that c[iiestion alone. Along with the rest of the Honour- 
able I\Icmbers I also feel gratified at the prosperous condition of the Bail- 
ways and I am willing to give credit , wherever credit is due. Honourable 
i\Iembers will wait till they hear whom it is that I am willing to give credit 
to — the factors that have cpiitribiited to this prosperous condition of our 
Bailways. Before doing so, I may say that the Eailway Finance Com- 
mittee has been working with the best goodwill and co-operation with the 
Financial Commissioner; if the Eailway Board was more independent 
than it is to-day, if it was not still in the leading strings of the Secretary 
of State, it would he more able to respond to the Standing Finance Coni- 
raittee on Eailways on the various questions that come up for discussi m 
before the Finance Committee. 

I may say one thing about the form of the Budget. It has improved; 
it is more handy; but I think even the Eailway Board need not economise 
so much as to make the budget figures almost unreadable ; a little more 
money might be spent on printing the figures in somewhat larger type 
than has been done. 

Another suggestion that T would make is that members of the Stand- 
ing Eailway Finance Committee migjit be allowed, if they so choose, 
also to be members of the Local Advisory Committees of the railway 
administrations at whose headquarters they may be residing; very often 
questions come up before the Central Advisory Council about railways of 
the provinces in which the members are residing ; and yet in order to be 
able to throw some light on that subject they must go to. members who 
are members of the local Eailway Advisory Committee before they can 
be of any use; and as this Finance Committee is the central body, it would 
become a more useful body if Government and the various Agents would 
accede to the suggestion which I am making. It will X’eally increas® 
the usefulness of these Eailway Advisory Committees in the provinces. 

Now, Sir, I must go quickly through the various financial questions,: 
there is one omission in the Budget, in that it does not contain the general 
acK^ounts of stores, nor the general accounts of manufacture xvhich used (o 
be a- feature of previous Budgets. With the budget books of the various 
railway administrations we have got the store account separately; the 
general summing up of the stores position and of the manufacturing 
operations does not occur at the end of the main budget bool:, ns used to 
be a feature, at any rate, last year. 

■aIucIi good, Sir, has been done; much has been attempted; and, n.s 
everybody now acimowdedges, it is due to the two Committees, Bir 
William Aevvorth's Committee and Lord Inchcape's Committee, followed 
up by the very wise action of this (House in separating railway finance 
from general finances. The decentrahsation powders given to Agents are 
in one sense necessary if you want to call upon them to show results. 
The Department of Statistics is I, am sure creating a very healthy emula- 
tion among the various railway administrations to correct their own extra- 
vagances and eventually to contribute to the improved working of the 
railway adm.iBistration. Many ‘sources , of waste and extravagance have 
been also stopped ; for instance,, the reduction oi stores balances will save, 
as mv Honourable friend, Mr. Chetty, rightly pointed out, an annual 
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:am.oiint .of 41 lakhs , of. rupees. We find also thal. we liaY-e reduced the,; 
compensataons paid to various consignees of goods on account of stricter 
control of watch and ward; the saving is about 64 lakhs in two years, 
although unfortunately it seems to me that Bengal is still more infested 
with railway thieves than any other province of India. 

Then, Sir, another thing wliich has led to economy is that wasteful 
agreements with some of the railway companies have been terminated, 
and we are now losing less than we were losing before because of the 
.existence of this contract; as for example, the Delhi-Umbalia-Kalka Rail» 
way. The other is the dismantling of the Arakan light railway. Although 
the railway is being dismantled it is saving us an expenditure of 
Rs. 28,000 a year, because its working was costing us 2 lakhs a year by 
way of loss. These factors have contributed to the better results and to 
Thar extent I say waste has been prevented and we are grateful for these 
factors which have led to econom3r. But there are other factors also 
which have led to the results on which everybody seems to be congra- 
tulating himself, which my friend Sir Clement Hindi ey calls a striking 
success, and which my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes calls a signal 
success, and on which, as I say, everybody is- in a mood of congpratulation ; 
but I still say that the present prosperous condition is not solely due to 
the efficient working of the separation of the railway and general finances, 
but to other factors. For one thing, it is no use comparing the figures of 
met profits which Lord Inchcape's Committee gave as Rs. 805 lakhs, because 
since then we have added five hundred miles of railways; and you have 
to take into account the increased earnings from the increased mileage. 

Well, Sir, the capital at charge which is shown to He to-day at Rs. 580 
crores is not the real capital at charge. We have in the past years paid, by 
■way of railway annuities and sinking funds, capital to the extent of Es. 51 
crores, and that is a concealed source of earnings. The other capital .at 
.charge is that we have given to the various companies and subsidised com- 
panies land as a free gift, worth Bs. 250 lakhs; that also is silently earning; 
it is a concealed source of earning and further that would be . . (Mr, 
N. M. Joshi made an interruption which was inaudible); these add to the 
earnings of the railways. As Mr. Parsons had pointed out — ^klr. Parsons 
w4io will replace my friend Mr. Sim — 1 am sorry so soon as an oUcer proves 
to be an excellent officer, he is transferred to another department ; that is 
■not the right way of w^orking the Railways j my Honourable friend Mr. Sim 
should have consulted railway efficiency more than the claims of the Gov- 
ernment of India. Coming back to the subject, Sir, I say the losses paid 
come to Bs. 64 crores; and if the interest thereon, as woi'ked out by my 
Honourable friend Mr. Parsons, is added the total losses come to Bs. 135 
crores. This also the country has spent in making the Railways what 
flioy are to-day. 

Thtun Sir. capital has been always unduly relieved, and here I stale 
cntegoricnlly ihnt T do not agree at all with vvkat my friend Diwan Bahadur 
Ran.faehariar has been saying. I say that all that he has said is entirely 
op]r"r.-ed to facts. Capital has been unduly relieved in various ways and 
the amcaint can never be ealcnlnted. These thing’s- — this concealed capital 
■which eonm*s at the barest calculation to somewhere near 200 crores — and 
flio interest thereon alone will come to ll crores a year which is our present 
income ; so that the rest of the capital at charge, i.e,, 607 crores, is not 
'earning anything. 
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, Biwari BaliadM T» Baiigacliariar :■ ■ Tiiat- was. not, tlie,,point I took. 

Mr. Jamaadas M. Melita: I am coming to. your point: I am merely 
incidentally mentioning this here. It is the concealed capital that is 
earning. I w’as asked “What .else is earning”. I am coming to it now. 
The high rates and fares are earning; it is the discomfort of passengers, 
the “blood” money which \Y;e have taken on account of higher rates and 
fares, the sweated labour of the railway employees, all these things are 
earning. Again the rise in exchange has been earning. Thanks to the 
Honourable the Finance Member, he gets us one rupee and makes us lose 
fiTe rupees, but the G-overnment finances appear prosperous. If you 
take all these factors into account,— and there are many more, the cycle 
of good years which the country has got, the good monsoons that have 
contributed to the earnings~~I say if you take into account ail these 
factors, you are working altogether at a deficit; the Eailway Board has still 
to show good results as a result of the separation of its finances from the 
general finances. What it is to-day earning is neither the result of the 
separation of its finances from the general finances nor the result of the 
other good things, but it is the concealed capital, it is the liigli rate.-, 
and fares, it is the discomfort of the third class passengers, the sweated 
labour, the rise in exchange and fall .in prices, it is these things which are 
earning and the Bailway Department has yet to show that they ai*e mak- 
ing the best nse of the separation of their finances from the General 
Budget, The efficiency and good results of the separatit^n of the Bailway 
Budget have yet to be shown. Therefore, I say, Sir. I congratulate these 
factors on the good results. I will congratulate the other factors when 
they begin to be operative. 

Sir, the figures of the current year are so accurate that they will de- 
serve the commendation of my Honourable friend Mr. Willson, I think 
they are even better than he thought them to be. The Budget shows that 
there is a decrease of Es. 35 lakhs in earnings but if Bs. 37 lakhs were not 
paid to these undeserving railway officials the result of this year’s worldng 
would be not 10 erores 45 lakhs, but 10 erores 82 lakhs which is better by 
Bs. 2 lakhs than the budget figures. 

Then, Sir, I shall refer briefiy to the working expenses. During last 
■year’s Budget, my friend Mr. Bama jiiyangar suggested that the figures 
of the worldng expenses of the Bailways should be carafully examined. 
That was done at great length in the Standing Finance Committee for 
Bailways. In this eonnection I want to pay a tribute to the great industry 
and application of Air. Bama Aiyangar for bringing the subject in that 
very pointed form, and as a result of the examination we found that, after 
all,' the situation was not so dismal as he had pictured to himsell, and that 
we were not working worse than we were worldng in 1913-14; but I hope 
the railway administration will not consider that sufficient. We have still 
to go on making retrenchments on account of various factors which I am 
going to mention presently. Sir, you find that schemes for open line works 
are made out in a hurry. They are not properly estimated and funds are 
voted; then it is found that the estimates are not properly made, that the 
alignment was not properly done, and that the subject required overhaul” 
ing, and, Sh% in this vray, various" schemes- of betterment of open lines 
have been made which have caused, delay and loss to such ah extent Jhat 
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one Agent of a Eaihvay, the Agent of the Eastern Bengal Eailway, was com- 
pelled to make a complaint to this effect, on page 29 of the Quinquennial 
Pi'ogramme of that Eailway, and he says : 

“But I am convinced that much delay and expense are incurred by bad lay-outs 
of yards which have been added to without method or real study of their functions 
as transportation machinery.’* 

Sir, this is tile strongest condemnation that could come from an Agent 
of a Eailway about the haste wdth which these schemes are worked out, 
and it is borne out by the memoranda accompanying the Budget. In 
some cases after the funds are voted, some of the work has to be held up, 
with the result that loss accrues. If things were done more carefully 
the working expenses could be further reduced. Another thing that would 
lead to the reduction of the working expenses is this. We find that addi- 
tional traffic is being worked at a very high operating ratio. When a rail- 
way is working for a number of years, its equipment is complete ; the rails 
are laid, stations are built, the line is constructed, signals are made, in 
fact everything is completed; if years after the equipment is complete- 
additional traffic comes, it ought to be handled by the addition of a few 
men and a few coaches and wagons. That cannot make the operating 
ratio at 50 per cent, or 60 per cent. To-day the operating ratio of addi- 
tional traffic works out between 50 to 60 per cent, of the new earnings. The 
operating ratio of the additional traffic must be barely between 15 to 20 
per cent,, because nothing has to be done except to add a few men or a 
few wagons or coaches to deal wdth that addiUonal traffic. Sir, this is 
another method by which your working expenses could be reduced if you 
will only pay proper attention to the operating ratio of additional traffic. 

There is one more thing, Sir. I find a discrepancy between the figures 
about the contribution to the general revenues in the Budget presented 
by the Honourable the Bailway Member and in the speech made by the Hon- 
ourable Sir Clement Hindi ey. The Honourable Sir Clement Hindley says 
that the contribution from 1925-26 is 5 cro.res 30 lakhs, while the Budget 
says it Is 5 crores 9 lakhs. You will find that on page 8 of the Budget. 
There it is sbovii as 5 crores 9 lakhs, while the Honourable Sir Clement 
(Hindlev has said in his budget speech in the other House it is 5 croi^es- 
30 laldk 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: YlTiat year are you talking of?' 

Mr. lamnadas M. Mehta: I mean 1925-26. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes; I said 5*32 crores. 

Mr, lamnadas M, Mehta: Y'ou hax^e shown the figures as 5 crores 9^ 
lakhs at page 8 of your Budget whereas Sir Clement Hindley said in the 
other House the other day that it is 5 crores , and 30 or 32 lakhs. I say he 
is correct, and therefore, you will have to make a consequential change 
here ; tliere is some confusion about the method of reckoning the contri- 
bution to gen 'Oral revenues, because it seems that the losses on strategic 
lines are deducted twice, and sometimes one- third of the additional sur- 
plus is not added as in the ease of 5 crores 9 lakhs. I am not in favour 
of giving more to general I’evenues, but now that we are observing a cou- 
vcri'ion, wo must do proper accounting; and tlierefoire unless my Elonoui’’ 
able friend Sir Charles Innes tells me how his figures are correct, my 
figure should be accepted by Gox'^ernment. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member said that he had only one 
tiling to sa.y and that he would finish with that one thing, 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: If you will permit me, Sir, I shall take'o'niy 
two more minutes. I have to speak only on the reserves. Now, I do 
tot agree that the reserves should be what they are and even more. Let 
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US eolilpare the New South Wales Eaiiways and see how our reserves 
stai'id. Tiu/re a Commission had been appointed, which did not re- 
commend iuiy reserve; the moment you have paid the interest, sinking 
fund eliargcs and for depreciation, all must go, says the New Souili Wales 
Cornm.ission, towuirds the .reduction of the rates and fares. That is what 
the Clranmissioj'! of New South Wales, on which there v'ere distinguished 
railway nuan recommended, and I do not understand why India slioiUd 
make an excc])tion in the case of reserves. We provide amply for interest 
and depreciation; w'e even go and place 7 crores at the disposal of Gov- 
ernment towards general revenues; after that I do not understand what 
remains to he provided for. 

Sir, this 12,15 lakhs is the clearest evidence that we. are taking more 
from the traveller and the merchant than we ought to take; you should 
not take a, single rupee more than you are justified in talcing. Automati- 
cally it should load to the reduction of rates and fau'S, the mrjmcnt you 
have got sornething more when all these things are provided for. There- 
f-ore, 1 am ^vholly opposed to these bloated reserves; they only serve the 
purpio^o <ef giving Government a temptation to wmste more, and I am afraid 
that sometimes the\^ may even be diverted to non-raihvay purposes and 
to finance aggressive movements outside India. Therefore T am entirely 
opposed to this. long as you keep this contribution to general revenues, 
you nipw' keep one year’s reserve against a bad harvest or a bad monsoon. 

.Biwaa Bahadur T. Bangachariar: The Beserve Fund .is .a diminishing' 
asset. 

Mr. Janinadas M. Mehta: It is not a diminishing asset. That is my 
coirnplaint that Dhvan Bahadur . Bangachariar has not paid proper 
attention to this Beserve. 

Biwau Bahadur T. Bangachariar: -I have. 

Mr. Jananadas M. Mehta: They are not a diminishing figure. They 
are an iiie.reasing figure. In 8 years they have come to 12,15 lakhs. 
G-ovenirneiit have no business to take a rupee more from the people or 
the nierelumts than is absolutely necessary. I am sorry I have to wind 
up because of the time limits but I do bbj that the high Beserves are 
a standing danger. 

Mr, K. Eama Aiyangar (Madura and Eamnad cun?. Tiimevvlicy ; N“mi- 
kluhauinif'dan Plural ) : Shy I rise with mixed feollngs of satisfaction and 
srtmw'. bF\ friend Air. Jamnadas Mehta has relieved me of much of 
m; ’vori\. But I think I may mention that in this Budget the sniisf ac- 
tion th ai; we feel is that somehow or .other w^e have arrived at a decision 
to c'sfahlish the convention under which we are now working. The whole 
credit must be given to the Honourable Sir Charles Iniies for bringing that 
about wb:h great patience and with great skill and labour. We feel the 
effect of it. But I arn; certainly sorry, .Sir, ■ that we were not able, as 
was proposed by some, of -us-' at that' time, to see that the whole thing 
\cas put off for three, 'years. , However, -we passed a Eesolution saying that 
at the end of three years we should '.be able to revise the arrangement 
Under these circumstances "1 do" not; feel -that we should have put it off 
even for three years. .The'f'three years'' working, shows abundantly that 
we wmuld have been wiser if 'we'had'''"-eom'e'’to'a settlement 'as to the.dis- 
.''tribution amongst, the'';Seyeral'r heads ■■''after, talcing the real wmrking of the 
Indian Eaiiways into consideration _ after,', the experience of the ‘Groat. 
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Wai\ After the War, till 1921-22, we were working at great sacrifice. 
We were not able to rehabilitate as we ought to have done. Prices 
fluctuated enormously, and actually we worked at a big deficit in 1921-22, 
The Eetrenehment Committee came in 1922*-23 and reported before the 
Budget of 1923-24. They worked under circumstances in which it 'would 
almost be absolutely impossible for any one’ to judge of the position. 
Hare was the Railway ^Department pressing for all their rights and saying 
that all their expenditure w^as quite proper. There w^as the Retrench- 
ment Committee which saw nothing but a big waste and extravagance. 
The Ac^vcrth Committee had reported on the methods in which the thing 
is to be worked, but the Retrenchment Committee had to weigh the 
position as ‘it stood. In these circumstances, if they made a recommenda- 
tion that 8-| crores would be the proper contribution to general revenues 
from the Railways, it was because they felt the position to be extraordinarily 
bad, and they could not then say what the real worth of the Indian Rail- 
ways was. However, it would have been very well for them to have 
taken note of the fact that between the year 1913-14 and 1918-19 the 
contribution to the general revenues ranged from 7 crores to 19 crores. If 
they had taken note of that they would not be stopped with telling the 
railway authorities that 8-^ crores was the least they would expect to be 
the contribution from the Railways to the general revenues. I brought 
out this point at the beginning of this separation question, and I insisted* 
Sir, that 8 crores should be the least that we should get. Now I find 
the Honourable Sir Charles Innes and Sir Clement Hindi ey claiming credit 
for having by a touch of the magic Tvand of theirs come to the position 
the Inchcape Committee recommended the very next year after they 
left the shores of India. They now claim credit for having spared 
crores in 1923-24 itself while the Inchcape Committee only plodded on 
for 4 crores. That argument has so much infused itself into the mind 
•of the Department that they do not know where they are, and they 
are telling us that since it is shown to have resulted in large profits, we 
need not go on economising. My friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta suggested 
a ihonsand and one reasons for those profits being got from Eaily^ays. 
I am satisfied with that, though he was a party to the Resolution which 
was passed by the Standing Finance Committee that my question.s may 
be shelved — and I did not agree with him at that time — ^he has agreed 
with me now practically. There is much W'ork to be done yet in con- 
nection with this economy. 1 may at once say that I must apologise to 
this Assembly and to the Members of the Railway Finance Committee 
and to the Honourable klr, Sim in particular that I was not able to be 
present at the last sitting of the Railway Finance Committee on the 
18th. to 20tl] January when the whole of the revenue Budget was passed. 
I was a party to almost every other expenditure tinder capital heads and 
new construction, and 1 can assure the Honourable Members of this 
Asscrnbl'^^ that we hSve taken such care as was necessary in sanctioning 
the items that were put forward. So far as the revenue Budget is 
concerned, as I said, I owe an apology that I was not able to be present. 
However, that does not detract from my duty in placing before this 
House the real position. Before .going into that I -will take the two 
positions taken by the Honourable Sir Charles Innes in his speech. He 
says that we must build up our reserves in order to place the Railways in 
an impregnable financial position. That is one of the considerations that 
should weigh with us in order to build up reserves further. I do not 
understand what is the ‘'impregnable financial position*’ that he talks 
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of. In fact, tiiere is no weak financial position witli the Indian Railways. 
We have put the capital at charge at 670 crores to-day only for con- 
venience. They are worth at least two thousand crores, and we take only 
1 per cent, of the capital at charge, 670 crores, with some profits. What 
is iTie financial position he is going to build? I dare say that if he will 
think over it he will find that this is absolutely a myth that he is talking 
about. 1 will also add, Sir, that this debit of the capital at charge, we 
are not leaving unconsidered in the General Budget. We take a certain 
amount of money from this Budget to the General Budget, and in the 
General Budget the Honourable the Finance Member has taken the 
method of amortisation of debts within a certain number of profitable 
investments and by other rates for investments which do not yield, so 
that we set aside about 4 crores for payment of debts and this. 670 crores 
is taken into consideration as a portion which is to be wiped off after 
80 years. In these circumstances, where is the need for my friend the 
Honourable the Commerce M-'ember to worry himself unnecessarily about 
making the financial position impregnable? There is no meaning in; 
that staiement. 

The second statement that he makes is that if we do build up reserves 
considerably, we would be able to embark upon development lines as 
opposed to paying lines. Being a commercial concern, once we pay the 
contribution to the general revenues, the idea of development must be 
out of our mind. The Finance Member will take charge of that. The 
provinces, if they want to develop, will certainly pay for the loss. That 
is the proper way to work it. If you mix up your duty or if you confuse 
yourself, you will be nowhere. Therefore I submit that it is absolutely 
unnecessary to build up more reserve than is necessar}^ to meet one year's 
deficit towards the contilbution to general revenues. My Honourable 
friend hlr. Cocke asks me why we should not think of two bad years. That 
is absolutely unnecessary after we have started this Depreciation Fund. 
Whatever be the badness of the year, it is not likely that you would lo.se, 
you may not get any profit. But' that has not been the history of India 
during the last 53 years. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman (Railway Board : Nominated Offieial) : That was 
the history of 1887 and 1888. 

Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar: In fact, my Honourable friend Mr. Hayrnan is 
referring to a period when we had not developed our Railways properly 
and the famines in those years were of dimensions which are unknown 
now, and I think it is unnecessary to count upon such a contingency. We 
have now established a Depreciation Fund which has already got a balance' 
of Rs. 9 crores in the course of three years. There is also the Reserve 
Fund and you are not going to allow the Reserve Fund to remain in the 
state in which it is now and it must grow. Apparently my Honourable 
friend Diwan Bahadur Bangaehariar thinks that the Reserve is going to 
diminish because he finds Ra. 270 lakhs as reserve to be taken next year 
while this year it is three crores and odd and in the previous ^ear it was 
more than tliat. The total of reserves is Bs. 12 crores on ilit* Budget, 
but in 1926-27 you will have actually more than 4 crores. Apart from 
that, thei^e is no fear at all that we are going to decrease the reserve but 
you onghi not to unduly build, it uhd there is no reason to put one pie 
more inro it. I therefore ''subinitj^. Sir, ;^:that_^ the positions taken by 

the HonemraWe Sir Charles' Innes'. will not, stand scrutiny. 
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Coaling to tlie Budget itself, 1 find tkat neither the Department' nor 
Jdr. Sim nor the Honourable M charge has taken the trcuole to 

scnitinise the revised Budget ' properly. That has been the sin of this 
Assembly and I have been pressing it ever since I joined this House. The 
revised Budget is not based on the actuals of the previous year. But 
'uiey go on the original budget figures and then say that there is some 
. reduction. They do not explain why the original Budget itself was much 
•iiiora by many crores over the previous year's actuals. That is the point 
they miss and I mentioned it also in connection with the Military Budget 
.that they do not think of the previous year’s actuals while budgetting for 
:tiie revised estimates of the next year. If they do they will not eominit 
the mistake that they are so glaringly committing now. My examination 
■of die figures shows that in the revised estimates for the working expenses 
they have at least — .1 used the expression “at least” advisedly because I 
can withstand any attack on that position — ^they have at least put Es. 1‘89 
crores above the actual expenditure they will incur at the end of this 
year because they have committed the mistake of proceeding upon the 
budget estimate without taking into consideration the actuals of the 
last year. During the last year the total income from Eailways comes 
to more than Bs. 102 crores. The actual budget expenditure inclusive of 
the military lines i? Bs. 62*90 but excluding the military lines it is 
only Bs, 60*92 crores. To that you must add for the commercial lines 
the gain that we have got of Bs. 1*41 crores from customs duty that 
has been remitted to us. Therefore, the figure for the working expenses 
of commercial lines last year comes to only Bs. 62*33 crores. But what 
do you find? You put in here in the original Budget Bs. 65 crores. You 
now put in Bs. 63*87 crores which is 1*13 crores less than the budget 
figure. You have first committed the mistake of basing yourself not on 
the actuals of 1923-24 but on the revised estimates of 1924-25 where you 
have now gone down by Bs. 1*54 crores. That Bs. 1*54 crores is simply 
tagged on to the revised Budget of 1925-26 and the figure for 1926-27 is 

not taken on the actuals of the previous year or the likely actuals but on 

the revised estimates of this year, that is, of 1925-26. You add another 
1*32 crores, making it Bs 65*19 crores and it is absolutely impossible for 
the Department to spend this amount. Next year they will again show 
Bs. 2 ci'ores less on the revised estimates, and wdth the actuals another 

I crore or Bs. 2 crores and odd are budgetted more or less wrongly and 

added on to the figures only later on to show as profits made in the 

actuals. They have not followj-ed the actual expenditure duiing the first 

II months. If they had followed that they would not budget like that. 
I say this for this reason because if you examine each Budget as I have 
done you wfill find that they only take the previous budget figure and 
reduce some amount for provision of automatic couplings and some 
finivuint on open line w’orks. Taking off the two items they put the rest 
of it in one lump sum while they know that the administration report 
of 1924-25 says that they have actually saved by economic wmrking in 
operation expenses about Bs. 1 crore. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must now’* bring his rema’sks 
to a fdose. 

Mr. K. Bama Aiyangar: May I have only another two minutes? 
Besides the reduction made in automatic couplings and the open line works 
the rest of It all is put dowm in one. lump sum and no notice is taken 
of actual reduction by economic working. Again they should also take 
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• liote of actual control of coal expenditure and if tliey o take up the 
previous year’s actuals that would enable them to come down by more 
than lis 1“| crores. I know that. Mr. -.Sim is the only gentleman who 
•has been ^vorrying himself to ecohomise and I have no doubt that while 
he is hghting ndth us here he has to fight inside with the Agents and the 
other Eailway Board' Members and I am. sure that except where it is oa 
qiicstio]! of 3'iew lines or open line construction lie is not at ail very inueli 
,Ue.iped in tlie methods of economy that he has been pursuing. That is 
my belief, but vvhatever it may be, if only they can induce the various 
Departments to start inquiries as .to the economies that eaii be made in 
each line we should be able to have a good deal more saving. In adniinis- 
tration alone it appears we have to reduce and economise mainly on the 
four Eailways, the Bengal Nagpur Bailway, the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Bailway, the Bast Indian Eailway and the Great Indian Benin- 
snla, Eailway. In reply to a question that I put I have been told that the 
Bengal Nagpur Eailway and the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway have 
taken up that question and the other Bail ways have apparently not. 

I beg to submit that there is much work that has yet to be done. It is 
not time to congratulate ourselves on the economies that have been made. 
It has not progressed very much though it has done so to, a certain extent 
owing to the tremendous exertions of Mr. Sim. But much more has to 
be done,. I therefore submit that vre have to be watchful and careful 
in piotecting the interests of the country and that the third class pas- 
sengers should at once be relieved to the fullest extent possible with 
•which I will deal later on. 

Mr, B. Venkatapatiraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muham- 
rnadan Bural) : Sir, the Honourable Sir Charles Innes presented this 
Budget and as there is no likelihood of his presenling another Eailway 
Budget and as he has striven hard during the last 4 or 5 years to bring 
about some order out of the chaotic railway administration I do not grudge 
our Honourable friends from all quarters showering congratulations on him. 
For my part I shall only deal with the disputed policy under] yirig the 
Indian railway administration. The question before us is whether we are 
satisfied with the fundamental policy of our railway administration. As 
suggested by my Honourable friend Mr. Willson, he wants that the Bail- 
way should be run on a commercial basis. Practically that is how it is 
being run for some years and the Plonourable Sir Charles Innes also 
advocates the same view. But that is not the Indian view at all. The 
Indian view is that there should be an economic, administration. Nobody 
wants a pie more to be spent unnecessarily and what we want is economic 
administration. What they want is that the Eailways which, are helped 
from the funds of the central revenues, which are extracted from 
the general tax-payer, must serve the national needs. Therefore, 
the question which we have to decide, if not to-day, some other day, is, 
•whether these Eailways should be run purely on commercial lines to yield 
profits or whether they should be worked for national service? Even the 
Acworth Committee admitted that Indians have no voice in the roanage- 
ment of their Eailways. I ask if Indians have any voice in the manage- 
ment of the railways even now. I do not thi.nk Sir Charles Innes would 
claim, that he is all-knowing,, or that his right hand man. Sir Clement 
Hindley, is infallible in all matters or that Mr, Sim is perfect in all his 
financial problems. Is there any one jn the higher dreles to present the 
Indian view point? Mr. Sira rightly points, out to klr. Tamnadas Mehta 
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and Air. Enma Aiyangar who are the' champions of the popular .cause.;. 
Even they 5 ..when they get up to*day,'with bated breath/, criticise, the admi-'^ 
nistratioii because opposition will be blunted by closer association with 
officials. It is stated that the Honourable Sir Charles Innes w’as able to 
save 40 crores during his administra,tion of the last four or ^ five years. 
May I ask, Sir, whether it has rained from the heavens ? Is it not after 
giving ailow^ance for extra traffic that you have raised by increasing 
the freights and fares twice in 1920-21 and again in 1922-23, to the extent 
of 120 crores that you have shown 40 crores for depreciation and for reserve 
and for contribution to general revenues? Now, I ask, Sir, whether it i> 
not all due to the extra charge that y^ou have made on the general tax- 
payer for transport purposes. You cannot escape it. You yourself have 
admitted that you have increased the passenger fares by 52 per cent, and 
the goods freight by about 32 per cent. Now, I ask. hove long do you 
pi'opose to keep up these high rates? In all other industrial or commercial 
concerns wherever there wni.s high cost either in the purchase of materials 
or in the payment of w’ages. they have tried to reduce the expenditure just 
as they have done in the Bombay textile industry. Have you adopted 
that course? No. You say you cannot help increasing the w“ages of your 
highly paid officials, as recommended by tlie Lee Commission, and there- 
fore you have provided for 37 lakhs for them and you have to increase the 
wages of all other persons. But I ask, is there no w^ay of economising the- 
administration? For the last 30 years up to the War w’e have been spend- 
ing only 50 per cent, of working expenses out of the gross earnings. 
Since then our expenses have gone up to 60 per cent, and in the case of 
certain raihvays they have gone up to 70 per cent. Therp are, of course, 
two or three raihvays wdiich are still working under 50 per cent. Now, I 
ask, is not the ideal to be aimed at in railway administration that the 
expenditure should be limited to 50 per cent, of gross earnings, if not to-- 
day, in time to come? Is there no possibility of reducing the freights and 
fares? You say that beyond 800 or 100 miles there would be some relief' 
to third class passengers. My friends have already told you that you are 
practically giving them no relief at all, for on the average these passengers 
travel less than 50 miles. 

Now. Sir, I may mention one or tw^o other points in order to show how 
much negligence there is and that people are not properly taken to task' 
on that account. On the Bengal Nagpur Eailway alone it was shown that 
there was 50 per cent, of wastage of lubricating oil. May I know" how 
did this reduction happen all of a sudden? There must have been a leakage 
somewhere, wffiich. means pilfering. Has anybody been taken to task for 
it? How was it that there A-^as 60 per cent, wastage allowed before that 
date which you have report-ed in the year 1924-25? There must be some 
negligence on the part of somebody. Similarly, with reference to coal 
consumption in Madras. You have very well pointed out in the report 
that there was a reduction because leakage w^as found. In these matters 
yc'U have to point out where the leakage was and you must punish the 
persons -who are responsible for it. It has also been ‘pointed out that vou 
liave^ showm some improvement in the reduction of claims for damages of 
consigned goods, ^bringing down 120 crores to the reduced figure of 50 crores. 
May I ask, who is respoipible for these exorbitant damages paid in previous- 
years Who is responsible for this loss? . You have shown improvement, 
for which we are thankful, but is it not theft committed with the connivance 
of some person or persons for which you allow- ed so niueh money to be 
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paid? It is true that you have been able to point out to-day, but is it 
not due to negligence on the part of some persons who haYe hitherto been 
allowing it? You are satisfied with 50' lakhs to-day. This shows that there 
is more Yigilance, which means you are paying more attention. But who 
is responsible for not paying more attention hitherto ? Byery thing is under 
your control. It cannot be said that the Ptailway Board either under the 
original conditions or under the present conditions is not in a position to 
check the evil. However, I do not propose to take up much time. I just 
want to say one word. I suggest that the Honourable Sir Charles should 
be placed on special duty when he retires in April to find, out and put 
clown eorruption everywhere, from one end to the other. You have got to- 
go about with 3"Our eyes open without any prejudice whatever to put down 
corruption and bring tlie delinquents to book. If you take the people into 
your confidence you will find that by working for six months you will be 
able to save 10 erores more both in revenue and in expenditure. There is 
too much corruption wliieli everybody who is acquainted with it knov-s. 
But everybody says: “How can you put an end to it?” I say, let Bii 
Charles take some Indian with him in order to understand the actual 
working of the various systems in all directions and you will find that 
there is wastage and leakage which is awful. Until you do it you canno'< 
expect to enlist sympathy with joiir administration and have the satisfac- 
tion that you are doing your level best. You. are putting down leakages- 
here and there. We are thankful for it, but yo\i have not done it thorough- 
ly. There is still more room and more scope to put down corruption. 

With regard to purchases, ordinarily manufacturers pay 10 per cent, 
commisy.ion. Whether it is paid into the Government account or not I do- 
not know, nor do I know whether the Railway Board have ever considered 
that question as to whether manufacturers' commission was ever entered’ 
in Government's account. You have to take all these things into serious > 
consideration if you mean business. 

As for Indianization . . . 

Mr, President: The Honourable Member has exceeded his time. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju: I think it is not all fair dealing ail along the' 
line. You must go into the very depth of it- You will find that- there ' 
is corruption rampant, and if you are acquaixited with the people who are 
concerned with it they will tell you where the leakage is. So long as you 
sit aloof and do not want to go into that question, you will never know. 
Now I appeal to the Railway Board to look very carefully into the matter of 
preventing wastage of expenditure and conserving their several revenues. 

Sir P. S. Bivasv/amy Aiyer (Madras: Nominated Noii-Offieial) : Sir, as 
this is the last Railway Budget presented to this House by Sir Cliaries 
Imies, I sixould like to add my voice to the chorus of congratulations ofiered 
to him. Mx satisfaction is enhanced by the fact that lie hails from my 
province, and it is not diminished by the consciousness that after many 
years of fruitless appeal to the Government of India, Soutliern India- has 
come by .her own and has at last succeeded in getting several of her railway 
projects puslied through, for which she has been agitating for t he last twenty 
years and more. ' ' ’ - ' ■ 

My friend, Sir Charles: limes,, is-- entitled to. look back with pride upon 
his achievements during the last five years. He has undoubtedly succeeded 
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in placing the management uf Kaiiways on a isatisfactorj fiiiaiiu'.ui. a as:;.. 

I am however sorry that he exaggerated the credit to be given to the second 
Assembly, though he himself recognised that it, was only at the end that 
this Assembly agreed to the separation of the, railway and general linanccs. 

If it was not brought about during the lifetime of the tirst Assembly, u v'as 
no fault of that Assembly. If it had been so brought forward, v'e liOt 

have shied at the proposal in the way that the second ihssembly did and we 
should have passed the measure much sooner. 

The result of this separation of the railway from the general rinaiiees 
has been entirely to the good; in fact so much so, that one ^renders wLy 
this obvious course had not been resorted to long before. The result of 
this policy has been to give new confidence to the various railway administra- 
tions to enable them to go forward v/ith projects for the extension and 
improvement of transportation facilities. Existing railways have been 
rehabilitated, new lines are being pushed through and an era of vigorous 
development has commenced. All this is matter for legitimate gratifica- 
tion. When the question of the assumption of management of Bail ways 
by the State was under consideration there were people who doubted whether 
the management of Hallways by the State would be beneficial to the 
country in general. Even now I am not sure whether there are not people 
who still entertain a preference for company management. They may 
•feel that State management will have a tendency to run the administration 
on non-commercial lines. The usual democratic tendency is to press the 
Government to run Bailways as a charitable organisation. It will be con- 
ceded by everyone that so far no such tendency has asserted itself in this 
Assembly. On the other hand the management has been left to be cou' 
ducted on principles of enlightened business administration, those in charge 
recognising that the best interests of a commercial concern like Bailways are 
in the main identical with the true interests of the people at large and the 
■■■■: - -tax-payers 

I am glad to find that Sir Clement Hindley is a man of large vision. 
He is not content with the small rate of progress we have been making 
with regard to the construction of new lines. He pictures to liimself a 
time when we shall annually be constructing something like a thousand 
miles by way of additions to the existing mileage. I hope he will consistently 
md strenuously strive towards that end. In the matter of railway policy, 
there are fanatics of two sorts, those who wish to spend all the money they 
can spare on the improvement and maintenance of the existing lines, and 
the other, the fanatics who are always pressing for the construction of new 
lines and extensions. 1 belong to neither of these schools and I think that 
the Bailway Board have held the balance fairly between the demands of 
extension and new construction, and the demands of efficient maintenance 
of the existing lines* 

I was very pleased to find that the Eailway Board had given instruc- 
tions to all the railway administrations to carry on the work of surveying 
the areas wntliin their spheres of operations and exploring the possibilities 
of o]jening up new tracts of country.. .Compared with any other civilised 
country in tlie world, I believe that the total mileage of railways that India 
possesses will be found to be very poor with reference to her area and 
population and what is required is a vigorous policy of extension of railway 
^^communication wherever it is needed and is likely to prove remunerative. 
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xiiiiuiio' the various 'possible iines worthy of consideratioii, to which atten- 
tion is drawn in Sir Clement Hindley’s speech in the other place, I do not 
iind a reference to certain tracts which, I should like to mention here. For 
instance, in the Madras Presidency there is the, big zemindary of Jejpore 
with its rich mineral and agricultural resources. The zemindary is over 
12,000 square miles in area. The Agency Tracts of our Vizagapatam and 
' Ganjam Districts and the Province of Orissa generally ' are in a very un- 
developed condition, and I hope that they wilk receive the attention of the 
.Railway Board. I should like also to suggest the extension of the west 
coast line from Mangalore to Marmagoa. Turning to other parts of the 
map of India, I find that there is a railway proposed from Hindu Bagh to 
T"’ort Sandeman. I should like it to be continued up to Dera Ismail Ivhan 
instead of stopping short at Port Sandeman. It is only another hundred 
miles and a considerable traffic may be expected from Persia and Quetta 
to the Punjab. Sir, we have been told by Sir Charles Innes and Sir 
Clement Hindley that the powers of sanction possessed by the Government 
of India have recently been increased. It would be interesting to us to 
know by how much these powers haye been increased. I hope that in 
■his reply Sir Charles Innes will give us information on the point. 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair which was taken by the 
"Deputy President, Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar.) 

I should like to suggest to Sir Clement Hindley that his ambition should 
not be restricted merely to pushing on the extension of railways or improving 
the efficiency of the existing system. There are other ‘points to which he 
•should devote his attention. 

I find from the present budget figures that the amount of capital allotted 
for expenditure in England is 25*8 crores, converting the sterling into rupees, 
not at 2 shillings to the rupee, as is done in the Memorandum, but at the 
present rates of exchange, and the amount of capital allotted for expendi- 
ture in India is 19 crores. I hope, Sir Clement Plindley will systematically 
endeavour to reduce fiuTher and further the proportion of expenditure in 
England and to increase the amount of expenditure in India. One import- 
.ant object which he should seek to achieve is the encouragement of the 
manufacture of locomotives and coaches in this country eitbei' by giving 
facilities to private euterprizc to establish itself here, or by undertaking it 
departmentally or by some other method. It should ho ihe ambiiion of 
the Railway Board to make India as self-contained as may ])o practicable 
in the near future .... 

Mr. Deputy President: If the Honourable klember is proceeding to any 
•other point, I may inform him that his time is up. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: There are only one or two other observations 
that I have to make. With regard to the types of coaches various sug- 
gestions were made by us during the last winter Session in Delhi. I hope 
that the various suggestions w'hich were made at the time will all be kept 
In view and that, in ordering , new coaches, the improvements suggested 
will all be carried out. 

There is one other matter, Sb*. which gives me great gratifieatiun and 
that is the paragraph about the , to’angeiuents for the health of the railway 
stafi, I hope that in every important railway centre which employs a large 
■number of hands it -will be the object of the railw'ay administration to form 
;a regular railway colony and to lay it out on approved principles of towm 
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planning so tKat it may be a model to the neiglibouring town. In Southern 
India we have a model colony provided for and being carried out by the 
South Indian Railway Company at Trichinopoly. I hope the railway adnii- 
nistrations, which are the largest employers of labour, will make it their- 
aim to house their staff in railway colonies planned and built on thoroughly 
sanitary and up-to-date lines. 

Mr. Deputy President: I think the Honourable Member must conclude 
his remarks. 

Mr. M. M. JosM (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Sir, I do not wish to 
add much to the volume of praise showered upon the Honourable the 
Commerce Member, but as one who has criticized his policy, especially 
as regards the treatment of railway employees^, it is due to him that I 
should say that as the bureaucratic head of the Indian Railways, he has 
done his duty, if I may say so, very w^eli indeed. Sir, the Indian Railways 
for the past two or three years have been prosperous, and I should like the 
House to remember that this prosperity synchronises with the adoption 
of the policy of the State management of Railways. For many years 
our Railways, in which the Indian tax-payer has invested a very large- 
amount of capital, were managed by private companies, with the result 
that the whole country suffered a' great deal. Fortunately, that policy 
has been given up and we now have decided to manage the Railways, 
which are ovmed by the tax-payers of India, through our own agency. 
But, Sir, although the bureaucratic m^anagement of the State Railways 
has succeeded so far, let me assure the House that if we substitute demo-) 
cratic management of the Railways the success- will be much greater.. 
(Hear, hear.) 

I think, Sir, the Honourable Member for Commerce and Industry gave’ 
great credit for the prosperity to the separation of railway finances from 
general finances, and to the reorganisation of the department. I need not; 
deal with this subject as my Honourable friend from Bombay, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta,, has dealt with this subject very thoroughly. But 
I feel that this prosperity is due, not to the separation, although I am in 
favour of separation, but to the increased rates of fares and freights, as" 
well as to the exploitation of the railway employees. Sir, if I have support- 
ed the policy of separation, I have done this because I felt that separation 
would enable this House to have greater control over the finances of the 
Indian Railways. To-day's discussion, as well as the discussion that will 
follow for the next four days, will show that our control, at- least to some 
extent, over the Indian State Railways has increased, and I hope, Sir, 
that the Government and this House will take steps to increase that 
control year by year. 

Sir. I do not wish to go into the figures of this budget as my Honourable 
friend Mr. Rama Aiyangar has already dealt with that aspect of the subject. 
Sir, T should like only to say this, that I would like the Honourable the 
Commerce Member and the Railway Standing Finance Committee to 
improve the form of the Budget much more, and also to include in this- 
• Budget mueli more detailed information than is given at present. In this 
Budget, which deals with 100 erores, only few details are given. Take the' 
details as regards the officers employed on the State Railways. It is only 
those appointments which carry a salary of a thousand rupees and more 
that are shown in the Budget. I think, Sir, every appointment , of an 
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officer should be shown in the Budget. It is not impossible. If the 
Honourable the Commerce Member will study the Budget that will be 
presented by the Honourable the Finance Member he will find that there 
is a good example set to him m this respect. Then, Sir, even as regards 
the subordinate staf our information, the information given, is much more 
meagre. You cannot find how many guards or how many drivers or how 
many station masters are employed on the Eailways. Their grades of 
salary are not shown. I do not know why it is impossible for the Depart 
rnent to show all these details. The Department receives the Budget from 
the Puailways with all these details and it should not be difficult for the 
Department to place these details before the House. I do not say that 
this House need go into ail the details when they criticise the Budget or 
discuss the Budget; but I am quite sure if .the House is provided with the 
;necessary information it will be in a position to discuss the Budget much 
better. Sir, I do not wish to point out all the details that are necessarc 
to be given, but I suggest to the Railway Board that they should make 
■better statistics and better information available to the Members of this 
House. For instance, I was interested to find out how much money was 
provided by the Government of India for constructing more first, second 
•and third class carriages ; but the figure is given in a lump sum, I do not 
say the Railway Board has avoided showing these figures intentionally, but 
it is true that these figures are not given separately anywhere in this Budget. 

(At this stage the Deputy President vacated the Chair which was 
resumed by Mr. President.) 

Then, Sir, I may say that I wanted to look into the number of carriages, 
^passenger coaches, which our railway system possesses. I find the total 
number but again I do not find the number given according to the class. 

I know, Sir, that the number of seats according to each class is given in 
the Report published for this year, but I wanted to find out the average 
number of seats in each carriage of the first, second and third class. But, 
unfortunately, I was unable to do so. I do not suggest here that the 
Railway Board has adopted this new system of statistics purposely but 
I suggest to them that it is necessary that we should know* the number 
of carriages of each class at present owned by the Railway Board. 

Sir, I do not propose to go into the question of saloons, but I would 
like to make one remark on the lines of the remarks which my Honourable 
"friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer made. We have developed a large system of 
railways but our Government have failed totally to develop railway industries 
in this country. It is unbelievable that when we have run a large system 
■ of railways for a number of years we cannot produce sufficient locomotives 
for our railways and sufficient wagons for our railways. I do not under- 
stand, Sir, why Government should have neglected this aspect of the 
'question. If they had paid sufficient attention they could certainly have 
produced all the locomotives and all the wagons necessary for our railways. 
We are actually producing wagons and locomotives at Ajmer and if they 
can produce locomotives and carriages at Ajmer they can certainly produce 
these articles in the other workshops of the Railways in India. But, Sir, 
they have totally failed to do so. 

I would like to say, Sir, only one word as regards the Indianisation of 
these R.‘iilways. YVhen the Lee, Commission's Report was discussed it was 
‘Stated that the proposals made in that Report were composite proposals 
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and that both sides of the proposals' were acceptad^^ b the. Govern- 
ment together, ; that is, salaries of - the- superior oiiicers were to ae 
increased and along with that increase certain proposals for IndianisatioB. 
were to be carried out. But what do we find on the Bail wavs of India? 

have begun to distribute the Lee j-n from 1st April, 1924; but as 
regards the Lee proposals for Indianisation the Baihvay Board states that 
they will be given effect to as soon as practicable. {Mr. B. Das : ‘‘Shame T’) 
Sir, if the salaries of the superior officers were to be increased according 
to the Lee Commission’s Report on the 1st April, 1924, why were not the 
proposals of the Lee Commission brought into existence or given effect [o 
at once? Why do the Government of India say that these proposals wall 
be carried into effect as soon as practicable? Let Government at least 
say what is the meaning of that phrase “as soon as practicable’*. When 
are you going to find it practicable to give 75 per cent, of the Lee appoint- 
ments to Indians? I hope the Honourable the Member for Commerce will 
give a clear explanation on this subject. 

Sir, I do not wish to go any more into the details of this, Budget, but 
I would like to say one word before I sit down and that is as to the 
policy which the Bailway Board and the Government of India should keep- 
in mind in conducting our Railways. Much has been said about the 
commercialisation of our Railways; but, Sir, if our Railways require any- 
thing it is not commercialisation but humanisation. Railways are means 
of progress ‘and comfort for human beings; let them be used for that purpose. 

I do not say that if you use your railways for commerce you will not 
secure the comfort and happiness of the people, but the promotion of com- 
merce is not the main object of your railways. Your main object and' 
your ultimate object in carrying on your railways is to secure human comfort 
and human happiness. Sir, let the Railway Board examine their policy 
according to this principle. At present we find that their policy is to 
promote commerce at the expense of passengers and to promote the 
intei^ests of the higher class passengers at the cost of the lower class 
passengers. I do not say you should carry all your passengers free. (An 
Hono7irahle Meniher: “tlffiy no’t?“) Somebody says “Why not.** Well 
I am not against carrying the poorest class of people free. Certainly it is 
their right to travel free on State Railways , but, Sir, I do not insist 
that all classes of people should be carried free. But let us remember, 
let us keep in mind, w’hat the ultimate object of the Indian Eadways is. 
That object is to secure the comfort and the happiness of the poorest class 
of people in this country. 

The Honoiitable Sk Ohailes Innes: Sir, I must first thank Honourable 
Members of this House for the many kindly references tiiey have invdjd io 
myself during the course of the debate. Even rny Honourable friend Mr. 
Eanga Iyer who says the most outrageous things with a charming smile 
upon his face paid me and the Railway Board an implied compliment. 
Like ]\Ir. Has, Mr. Eanga Iyer suggested that the Eailway Board, having 
made a giiccess -of their railways, should i:)ow take over inland waterways. 
W'ell, Sir, I am. quite prepared to admit that it is a very sound vicav to take 
that when in a difficulty or in a doubt, come to the Eailway Board. But 
there are constitutional difficulties in the way of the Honourable Member’s 
suggestion. He seems to forget that inland waterways are an entirely pro- 
vincial subject and that it is open either to the Government of India or the 
Railway Board to disregard the Devolution Eules and to assume charge • 
of inland waterways. My trouble in replying to this debate is that I have- 
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such a, large number of iiotes that I do not know where to begiii and if I 
were to deal with all the points that have been raised then I shoiiid keep 
you ail here for a much longer time than I am sure you wish to be kept. 

, ' I will deal first with my friend Mr. Bangaehariar’s remarks, ,, He sug- 
gested that I might liaYe made a reference to the first Assembly in my 
speech. Sir, I should be sorry if Mr. Rangachariar or Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer thought that 1 had any desire to leave out the first Assembly, In 
that speech of mine which I made when I introduced the Budget I had 
to leave out many things on which I would have liked to speak. One has 
to keep one s speech within reasonable limits. I freely admit that we 
owe a lot in the Railway Department to the first Assembly. It was the' 
first Assembly that first enabled us to go in for a proper capital programme. 
And if we could not bring forw^ard our separation proposals in the first 
Assembly it was merely because the time had not yet come. The reason 
why in 1924 we were able to bring up separation proposals with some 
chance of success was that the railway position had generaliy greatly im- 
proved. In 1921-22 and 1922-23 when we were not paying even our in- 
terest charges, it was quite useless to talk of separation. Mr. Eanga- 
chariar then complained of the increase in administration charges. He 
pointed out that from 1922-28 to 1926-27 they had increased from 8 crores 
to 13 crores. I do not wish to go into any detail in regard to that point 
novv, but I merely wish to point out to Mr. Rangachariar and to the House 
that in that Demand for Grant there are a great many items which have 
now been included and which were not included in 1922-23. Such items, 
for instance, as charges on account of the Telegraph Department, charges 
on account of Police, charges on account of contributions to provident fund,, 
gratuities and other similar expenses. When Mr. Rangachariar compared 
the Budget Demand under that head in 1922-23 with the Budget Demand 
in the year 1926-27, I can only say that he was not comparing like with 
like. The last point to which I wish to refer in Mr. Rangachariar ’s speech 
was his complaint about the allocation of expenses to capital and revenue. 
He suggested that we were unduly relieving revenue at the expense of 
capital. He w^anted to know who had approved these rules. Well, Sir, 

I think I might in the words of the Bible reply to the Honourable Member: 

*' Thou art the man,*’ because these allocation rules were }>iaeecl befra’c' 
the Central .Advisory Council in 1923. My friend Mr. Rangachariar was 
a member of the Central Advisory Council then and the Central Advisory 
Council directed that the draft rules should be discussed T)y Mr. Sim 
wdth the two commercial members of the Central Advisoi%^ 
Council, namely, Sir Robert Watson- Smyth e and Sir Parsbotamdas 
Tliakiirdns. After that had been done, Mr. Sim sent a revised' copy of 
the rules to Tvfr. Rangachariar and said that this was the final copy and 
asked for any remarks that Mr. Rangachariar had to make and lie had 
none. But I entirely agree wdth what the Honourable Member said 
about the absolute necessity of our keeping our railways In a proper state 
of repairs, and I do claim that with our Depreciation Pimd we are in a far 
better position to-day than we have ever been in the past. The Honour- 
able ]\Iember need have no fear. It is a point which is always before our 
mind. 

Mr* JaittnadaB M. MeMa: The fear is otherwise. 

The Honourable Sir,, Charles Innest/, Mr. Harchandral Yishindas ^ com- 
plained about the reduction of rates and fares. He suggested that we 
have done too much for the first and, second class passengers and not 
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enough for the third class passengers. But I am afraid I can only make 

tliat excuse which some Honourable Members do not seem inclined to 
■accept, namely, that hve look upon this matter purely as a business matter. 
We found that on our present rates and fares w^e were losing first and 
second class passengers. Not only that, we were losing earnings. 
were not making money because our rates were higher than the traffic 
could bear. That is the only reason why we have reduced first and second 
class fares. It is purely a matter of business that we have reduced the 
first and second class fares. As regards third class passengers, as I said 
In my speech, purely' on the economic and commercial ground there is not 
■so mueli reason for the reduction of the third class fares. But of the 
124 lakhs that we are spending on the reduction of passenger fares, nearly 
.a crore will be spent on the reduction of third class fares. 

Now, I come to Mr. Cocke. 

JKhan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally (Sind: Muhammadan Biiral): What 
■about the Karachi-Cawnpore Eailway of which Mr. Harchandrai Yishin- 
das spoke? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas also 
•said that the Budget was a bad budget because we had not made any pro- 
vision for the line between Karachi and Gawnpore. Mr. Vishindas knows 
perfectly well that when I went down to Karachi last October I discussed 
'that very question not only with the European Chamber of Commerce 
there but also with two Indian Chambers of Commerce with which the 
Honourable Member is connected. I explained very fully the reasons 
•why, greatly to our regret in the Eailway Board, we were ixnable at pre- 
sent to take up that project. We have had part of it surveyed quite re- 
cently — a lai'ge part — and we found that the project was not likely to bring 
■us in more than about 1 per cent, upon the capital charge, and it is quite 
impossible for us at the present time to take up a cew line which is only 
likely to bring in about 1 per cent, on the capital charge. If the Honour- 
able Member wishes us to take up lines of that kind, lie must agree with 
our policy that we must go on building up reserves. When we are in a 
better financial position with larger reserves, we may be able to take the 
risk of building luiremunerative lines. But I cannot hold out to the Hon- 
ourable Member any hope that in the near futux’e, at any rate, we wil] be 
able to construct the Karachi-Cawnpore railway simply because we cannot 
•see that it is likely to pay us. 

Mr, Harchandrai Vishindas: That is a miscalculation. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Let me pass on to my Honourable 
friend Mr. Cocive. He suggested that as a means of expediting the execution 
of^our capital programme, we should go in more for the employment of 
private cfuitroctors. 

As I said in rnv speech, we are experimenting in that way. The South- 
ern India Eailway is experimenting with private contractors in regard to 
bridge work. We hope to experiment to some extent in the same way 
"with regard to the Bally Bridge, and Honourable Members may perhaps 
have seen that quite recently Mr, McLean has been advertising for private 
contractors to take up work in regard to the Bhoreghat reversing station. 
■There are many difficulties in connection vnth that system, but we are 
giving it a real trial. 
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Mr. Goeke also asked what about company railways who before the 
expiry of their contract are asked to take up new construction. He point- 
ed out that they have to pay interest on capital out of revenue but they 
had no hope of getting any reiurii on that capital expenditure if on the 
expiry of the contract the line is taken over by Crovernment. He asked 
whether any special arrangement was made 'with reference to that point. 
The answer to the Honourable Member is that in most of our contracts 
with these private companies there is a clause which governs that parti- 
cular matter, and it says that that matter should be a matter of special 
arrangement in each case. Finally, Mr. Cocke complained that w^e had given 
no information about compensation claims. The Honourable Member will 
hnd the information he wants in Demand No. 5 and he will find in Demand 
No. 5 that -'we have reduced our payments on account of compensation to 
^0 lakhs and we hope to. reduce it further in the coming year. It is only 
I! few years ago that our compensation claims amounted to over 120 lakhs, 
and now we have got them down to 40 lakhs which is a great improve- 
"ment. 

On that particular point may I say that several speeches of Honour- 
able Members have shown me that they have not displayed that sedulous 
industry to which I referred in my opening speech. Mr. Joshi complained 
that he had no information about the number of carriages and wagons 
w^e had on each railway. The information is there for all to see in Volume 
II of the Administration Pieport, page 68, I think it is. Then Mr. Acharya 
•complained that he did not know where we had given information wdien the 
different classes of stores required on the railways for different iteims of 
work were procured. The information is all contained on pages 164 and 
165 of the second volume of the Administration Eeport. (An HononrabJe 
Member: Are these reports supplied to Members?”) They are in the 

Library. Then Mr. Chetty complained that he had no information about 
average wagon loads. That information is contained in Volume IT of the 
Administration Keport. I think the fact that in that Administration Eeport 
we have already the very information which throe Honourable Members 
applied for shows that we are getting our statistics better and we are 
beginning more to understand the exact sort of information that HoU' 
ourable Members want. 

1 should like to express my appreciation of a great deal of what Mr. 
Ohetty said. Mr. Chetty criticised the eon%u?ntion, he criticised it on the 
;ground that general revenues should not take so much out of the Railways. 
He w’ent on to say that he hoped that the time would come when general 
revenues \vould be able to dispense with any contribution from the Rail- 
ways. T do not know whether my Honourable friend on the right would 
accept that suggestion, either now or in the future. It depends entirely 
on your general financial sTuatiou and what is best in the interests of the 
the country. At any rate there is a great deal to bo said, as Mr. Chetty put 
it, for merely requiring Railways to balance their Budget, to pay their 
interest charges, to bxiild up reserves and to devote wliatever else they can 
make to reduction, of fares and improvement in the services. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar asked me, to confess on the floor of the House 
that I was wrong in what I said in 1923 about State management. Mr. 
Willson has already made the point that I was gomg to make. What I 
said in 192B about State management was not said with the intention of 
attributing to the Indian Legislature, double dose of original sin. I was 
merely laying down propositipnaCwhioh/ hayS''' been proved by experience 
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In most countries, which have. State. . management : that ; where yon have 
democratic assemblies .an:d State management of ■railways; your railways- ■ 
are apt to go to ruin unless you separate off your railway from your gen- 
erah finance, and unless you hand over -your railways more or less to a 
commission and merely lay certain obligations upon them. Here w’e have 
made one advance towards complete separation. We have separated the 
railway revenues from general revenues and I should like to say th.at so 
far I think the result of that policy has been very successful. 

A great many remarks have been made about the .Rates Tribunai, I 
will not go into the functions of the Tribunal here because there are 
motions for reduction wdiich vrill refer to that very point. But I wish to 
associate myself wdth what Mr. K. Ahmed said on Mr. Kasturbhai 
Lalbhai’s suggestion that the President of the Bates Tribunal should be a 
business man and a Bombay business man at that. The Bates Tribunal, 1 
would like to make perfectly clear, is not designed to secure reductions of 
rates in the interests of business men. Certainly it would be if a business ’ 
man was appointed as President. On the i^ailway side among the many 
advantages that we hope to get from that Bates Tribunal are that we hope ■ 
to , be able to shatter many illusions about our rates. A great many 
people feel and think that our rates are designed for the benefit of our 
foreign trade. It is thought that v/e give better rates for imports from, 
abroad than for local produce. We are perfectly prepared to have our 
rates investigated by a peilectly independent body of that kind in order 
that people in India may see that there is not one iota of truth in a charge 
of that kind. But there are many reasons wi\y we want this Tribunal. 
Mr. Willson need not be afraid. Our intention is to have exactly the 
kind of composition suggested by the Acworth Committee, namely, a bw- 
yer of standing as President, a commercial man and a railw-ay man. 

Now with regard to the speech made by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, he com,^ 
plained of excessive control by the Secretary of State, In this connection 
I am reminded that Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer asked me to wlmh extent our 
powers had recently been increased by the Secretary of State. I have 
not got the whole information here, but I can give him some information 
on that point. In regard to new lines the Secretary of State in Council 
has increased our powers from 121^ lakhs to 1-J- crores, and from 20 lakhs 
to If crores in regard to open lines. The House wnll agree that that is a 
liberal measure of decentralisation to us and I hope it wdll lead to more 
expedition in the carrying out of our capital programme. 

Mr, Jamnadas Mehta then complained that the White Paper was too 
small. I shall certainly take note of that point and I hope to rectify it 
next year, I shall also make it my business to communicate to Ai7ents of 
railv/ny administrations the suggestion that members of the Bailway Finance 
Committee should be appointed ex-officio members of Local Advisory Com- 
mittees for the particular railway with w^Hch they are concerned.' 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta made a complaint that we had omitted to give 
the figures for stores. That is not quite correct because he wull find those 
figures in the pink books. 

Mr* Jamnadas M* MeMa: But' separately ? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles limes: There are so many points that the 
Honourable Member made that it would take too lonf? if I went into 
them all, but I would like to taka up one or two of these points. He 
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made great pl&j' of the waste in the lay-out of station yards. Surely the 

Honourable Member must know that that is all ancient history. I am 
quite prepared to agree that these station yards, such as the Delhi station 
yard, grew up more or less haphazard; they grew’ up haphazard because 
the Agents never knew how much money they could get. \\diatever money 
they got they spent on making a small improvement here and a small 
improvement' there instead of planning out their station yards years ahead. 
One of the benefits we shall get from the separation will enable us to correct 
errors of that kind. He also said that additional revenue ought to be 
earned much more cheaply than it is now. Just let me read one paragraph 
from' last year’s Administration Eeport: 

The net result of the year’s workinp, therefore, was better than that of the 
previous year by Rs. 5,35 lakhs which is chiefly due to the very large increase 
of Rs. 6,67 lakhs in gross earnings of the railways as compared with an increase of 
only Rs. 76 lakhs in working expenses.” 

I think the Honourable. Member will see that' sometimes we earn our.' 
additionar revenue very cheaply indeed. 

It has also bee'n suggested by several Honourable Members that the 
prosperity of our railways in the last few years was not due to separation, 
was not d'ue to the Ac worth Committee’s report, or d'lie t»o the liichcape 
Committee’s Report, but merely due to the Commerce M.'.ember having 
put on an entirely excessive increase in rates and fares. Well, Sir, . the 
Commerce Member, In putting on iliis very excessive inei’ease of rates and 
fares, at any rate was acting on fairly good aiithoi'itv. IjcI: me read to 
the House an extract from the Ac worth Committee's Report: 

” Indian railw-ay rates and fares have always boeti among the lowest, if not th« 
lowest in the mwlcl.” 

— I think they are the lowest — 

” They have only been advanced in the Last few years very slightly as compared 
with the rest of the world. A general and substantial increase is overdue. Witnesses 
from ail parts of .India have agreed in recognising that rates and fares should be 
increased, and saying that they will be ready to pay tiic increases, provided a reasonably 
efficient service is given in return.” 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: That is also ancient history. 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That was what the Acworth Com- 
mittee’s Report said. It has also been said ihat wu^ are working on a 
wTong policy. It ;is not a right thing to try and manage our railways on 
business linos, we should work them on what I miglit call a huirumistic 
basis. I think Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer gave the right answ’er to that 
particular suggestion. What we feel is that, if we can work our 
railways on commercial lines, we shall keep in mew what a.re after all 
the two main things to keep in view, namely, effieienc.v and economy, and 
that if we can keep efficiency and economy in the forefront of our aims, 
that is the way in w’hich we shall do our best for the Indian consumer, 
that is, the railway passenger; that is the. way in which we shall be able 
to offer him better services and to reduce rates. 

Now, Sir, the hour is late and I will not attempt to answer anv of the 
other points raised. Mr, Rangaswami' Iyengar challenged me jiist now 
to repeat what I said about’ the -debt we-'o^ve to the second Assembly in 
regard to the separation of railway. from general finance. -I have no hesita- 
tion in doing so. Indeed I have been now in this Assembly for a number 
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of years ; this is ; illy sixth .budget Session. .It .seems' strange, though . I 
should say so, that I am the only Member on these Government Benches 
that has sat on these Benches since' the day this Assembly was first opened 
by the Buke of Connaught in February 1921 (Applause), and I can say 
• quite honestly and sincerely that in all the work of a commercial and 
■ economic and railway kind which I have had to put before the Assembly, 
whether the first Assembly or the second Assembly, I have always met 
with the greatest co-operation. I have had many Bills of a difficult kind 
•to put before them. I can remember the Workmen s Compensation Bill, 
-.the Mines Bill, the Boiler Bill, the Cotton Transport Bill, the Steel Bill, 
and many others, and I do wish to say that I do feel that I have always 
received from the Assembly the greatest assistance and co-operation. 
(Applause.) 


Tuesday,, 2Brd February, 1926, 

THE BAIL WAY BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS, 

Second Stage. 

iLxpe'iidUurs from Mevemie. 

Demaxd No. 1. — Railway Boaud. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muhammad- 
an Bural): Sir, I beg to move that the Demand under the head Bailway 
Board'' be omitted. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Bailway Board? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Yes, did you mean anything else? 

Sir, the Honourable the Baihvay Member in presenting his Budget ob- 
served that because the Railway Budget had been threshed out in the Bail- 
way Finance Committee, he expected it would have an easy passage in this 
House 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : I . said I hoped. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: And that if hewvas attacked he would find his 
cause championed by these Benches, . Well, Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. 
Sim will bear me out that before the discussion on the Budget in the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee began, I had definitely told him that the total omis- 
sion of this Bailway Board Demand stood outside anything that we were 
considering. Sir, I am not therefore bound by any expectations which the 
Honourable the Railway Member might have formed. Apart from this I 
make no apology for moving this amendment. The Railway Member says 
he expects our assistance, but really he does not care for it. Fle is more 
anxious to rely on arbitrary and barbarous procedures than on the goodwill 
and co-operation of this House; he has, so far as the current year's Budget 
is concerned, relied less on the opinion and the considered judgment of this 
House and more on the power of restoration of the Governor General in 
Council. What is this restoration? The restoration, Sir, is only brute force 
. disguised in a civil garb. f 

'The Honourable Sir Charles Innes:. 'Why' do you make us use it? 
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Mr. Jamnadas M. Meiita: It is nothing but an instrument of tyranny 
with a civil garment. Behind this restoration is the British bayonet and 
the British bomb. {An Honourable ifambar: “British bomb ?”) Yes, and 
aeroplanes. You have done so in the past. Behind this section 67A of the 
Government of India Act is an instrument of tyranny. Section 67A is sup- 
posed to be for the “discharge of the responsibilities” of the Governor Gene- 
ral in Oouncil. This is the civil garb, behind it are violence and tyranny 
as unmistakable as any that were sho^vn during the war by the warring 
nations against each other. The Honourable the Bail way Member has shown 
that he relies on what all civilised countries regard as obsolete and arbitrary- 
powers more than on the goodwill and co-operation of this House. For 
these two reasons, Sir, namely, first because I have made a special reser- 
vation and second!, y because the Honourable the Commerce Member does 
not need our co-operation, and does not care for our co-operation, I think 
I am relieved of any obligation to consider this Demand on the merits. 

Sir, the Railway Board is an utterly unconstitutional, irresponsible and 
arbitrary body. It is not appointed by this House; it does not owe any 
responsibility to us for anything that it does. It is willing to get advice 
from this House and it will carry it out so long as that advice is in agree- 
^ ment with its preconceived notions. But the moment the House expresses 
a different point of view, the Railway Board ceases to care for us. I shall 
state what happened on two occasions. The House wnil remember that we 
made a cut of Rs. 10 lakhs in the staff quarters ixi the current year’s Budget 
and we made a cut of another Rs. 37 lakhs for Lee Commission concessions 
to the Company worked Railways. The Honourable the Railway Member 
and the Railway Board have sought the assistance of the Governor General 
in Council to get both these cuts restored. How? Under the powers con- 
ferred by section 67A of the Government of India Act; under this seet'on 
the Governor General in Council can restore cuts if he thinks that course 
necessary for the discharge of his responsibilities. Now, Sir, let us see 
what is this responsibility. Would Railways have collapsed if -these Rs. 10 
lakhs for staff quarters were not restored? Would not the Bombav, Baroda 
and Central India Raihvay have gone on working if these Rs. 10 lakhs on 
staff quarters were not restored? This was an amount for building palatial 
buildlngvS for Agents and officers. For instance, a palatial build'ng was biult 
for Sir Ernest Jackson, the Agent of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. This Agent has got a salary, I think, of more than Rs. 4,000, 

Mr. G. Gr. Sim (Finaneial Commissioner, Railways) : No. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Perhaps something less sav Rs. 3,500. Fur- 
ther he is to be given a bungalow which wall cost Rs. 3 lakhs to l')uild, that 
is, it -will cost an annual interest of Rs. 16,000 or Rs. 18,000. That works 
out to a rate of Rs. 1,200 or Rs. 1,500 monthly as house rent to Sir Ernest 
Jackson, and many other similarly situated gentlemen. If these were not 
given, w^-ould the Railways have collapsed? Would the Governor General 
not have been able to discharge his responsibilitv? T ask, Sir, was this cut 
an occasion on which the powers reserved for the disclnarge of the respon- 
sibilities of the Governor General in Council should have been used? Is this 
the Goverament’s reading and interpretation of that section? The real mean- 
ing, the honest meaning of “ the discharge of the responsibilities ” of the 
Governor General in Council is that a particular institution will re-^use to 
function, will fail to function, or cannot function unless the Governor General 
in Council restores a grant. Look at. what they have done in the Central 
Provinces. Government themselves recognize this principle in Bengal and 
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the Central Provinces; After , the Demands for Minister s salaries there were 
thrown out, the reserved part of the G-overnment has been carrying on 
without a Minister, because they pretend that they must respect the vote 
of the Coimcil. Educational institutions may go to the dogs, other insti- 
tutions may not function, but they have not resorted to restoradon in these 
provinces. " 1 do not say that they, should. I am merely pointing out that 
they have not there restored grants which are even more vital than pahitiai 
bungalows lor Sir Ernest Jackson and his prototypes in the various railway 
companies. Therefore, I say that in recommending the exercise of the 
power of restoration in the matter of this grant of PiS. 10 lakhs, the Railway 
Board has acted in a manner which is most arbitrary and most unconstitu- 
tional, because, although it comes within the letter of section 67A, it is 
entirely opposed to The spirit of that sectio.n. . 

The same may be said about the restoration of the Lee Commission 
grants. Only the otheivday we had a debate on that question and the Hon- 
ourable the Railway Member replied to my arguments in a manner which 
showed clearly that he had not read the report of the Acworth Committee 
or that he had conveniently forgotten it. The Acw'orth Committee clearly 
lays it down that you shall have your services organised on a commercial 
basis. The Railway Member replied saying that that could not be done. I 
refer him to the remarks of the Acworth Gornmittee. These are two of the 
many instances in which the Railway Board has acted arbitrarily and un- 
constitutionally. Por such flagrant disregard of the opinion of this House, 
for having acted in an unconstitutional manner, I think that the least that 
this House can do is to throw out this grant unceremoniously to teach a 
lesson,' which seems much needed, to the Members of the Railway Board 
and to the Railway Member himself. 

There are other considerations besides these. One is that we share no 
responsibility in the appointment of Members to this Board. 

Mr. B. Bas (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): They are certainly 
more powerful than the Government. 

Mr. fJamnadas M. Mehta: Not a single Member of the Board can be 
appointed by us, and whatever we do, the Raihvay Board can negative 
, or nullify as it wishes. It is a Board which is utterly irresponsible to us, 
and therefore, we owe no obligations to vote for this grant until it becomes 
an instrument which the House can wield, which the people and not a 
coterie of a few Englishmen and Br tishers can run as they like. That, 
Sir, is another important argument why this House should not vote the 
demand for the Railway Board. 

Then, Sir, I showed yesterday, that the Railway Board had not worked 
these Railways in a businesslike manner, I showed that not more than 
Rs. 200 erores of capital spent by the people were working at a profit; I 
showed tliat the remaining 580 erores or nearly 600 erores which the tax- 
payer liad invested in the Railways did not earn anything except interest 
and workhig cliarges. There is no profit on the 600 erores invested by the 
people of this country. Such is the extravagance, such is the wastefulness 
01 this Board that 600 erores invested by the people of this country did 
not earn anything except working expenses and interest. The Railway 
Member in his reply very conveniently ignored that point simply because 
he had no answer, he cannot possibly have an answer ; the Railwavs have 
only relatively improved since the last three years, but absolutely they are 
still working at a loss earning no dividend for the share-holders.^ 
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Tlie HoiioiiiraM© Sir Basil Blackett ■ (Finance Member): No, 

^ : , M MeMa: It is so. ■ It is no use denying that 600 

crores are earning nothing to-day in spite of the tail talk of the railvvny 
administration having become a striking success. I challenge the liailway 
Board to disprove this fact. It lies abundantly proved on their own facts 
and figures, on their own papers, and I repeat for the benefit of the Hon- 
ourable the Eailway Member and the Bailway Board that Bs. 000 crores 
of capital is not earning anything to-day except its interest and working 
expenses 

The HonoiiraMe Sir Basil Blackett; No. ■ 

'■ Mr, B, Bas: What. about the concealed ■ capital?' 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta:' Yes. . I have said already that Bs. 200 crores 
of concealed capital only make Bs. 11 crores and the rest makes nothing 
except working expenses and interest charges. Therefore, if for nothing 
' else, those Members of this House who feel inclined towards economy who 
want to insist that this railway capital must earn sometliing, must tlirow 
out this grant and protest against the extravagant and wasteful character 
of the administration, which alone can explain this failure of Bs. 600 
■crores of capital to earn any return. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It has not failed. 

Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta: Tt has f ruled. If you will not look at it 
I cannot help it. None so blind as those who will not see. {The Honour- 
able Sir Basil Blackett ^ Hear, hear.’') And if you do not see 1 am 
powerless. Then, Sir .... 

Mr. President: Cannot the Honourable Member leave the other points 
to be dealt with by other speakers? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Is there any time limit? 

Mr. President: Apart from the question of the time limit it is desirable 
that the debate should be coni rolled and repetition a voided. If the Hon- 
ourable Member goes inio details of all points, there is danger of repetition 
by other Members who follow him. 

Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta: If you will give me five minutes more I will 
finish. I will come to another defiance and fiouting of this Assembly’s 
opinion which has been perpetrated by this Department as regards the Bates 
Tribunal which this House dealt with at length. It has been stated in this 
House that the Bailway Central Advisory Council was consulted and that 
it was with their consent that this Bates Advisory Committee was being 
instituted. I am liere to say that that statement is incorrect. 

The Honourable Sir Oharle^ Innes: Was the Honourable Member a 
■member of the Central Advisory Council at the time? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta:, Yes.. I 'am going to say ... . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I must contradict that statement 
absolutely. 

: Mr. Jamnadas M.' Mehta:'!.., will show from your ovm books that yon 
•Afe incorrect. You sav that 'in W2S .it: was. decided. 'Here is your own 
^statement in the Administration Eeport of the Railways for 1924-25 in 
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wliicli in paragraph 21 it is stated that the question of a Rates Trihimal. 
was considered at length but that no final decision was arrived at. 

The Hononrahle Sir Charles Innes: Final We left one point un- 
decided.. 

M. Mehta: I say that on the' 24th March, 1925, there 
was a meeting of the Railway Advisory Council on the agenda paper of 
which item No. 3 w-as the Rates Tribunal and I say that 1 was on the 
Railway Advisory Council on that day. We refused to accept a Rates 
Advisory Committee on that day and I say that it is a misstatement, a. 
misleading statement .... 

The. Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Railway Advisory Council 
refused to accept it on one point only and that was on the point whether- 
the question whether the rates are reasonable in themselves should be one 
of the functions of the Rates Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: We refused to accept the position as the 
Commerce Member outlined and he promised that he would make a refer- 
ence to the Secretary of State and then come again. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: On that particular point. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: And he has* never come again. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Yes, we have, 

Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta: No. Will you kindly mention, when you did it?' 
I say that we adjourned the consideration of the question on the 24th’ 
March, 1925, and you are referring to a sanction of the Central Advisory 
Council in Juh’ 1923; 1 say this is utterly misleading, if not an absolute 
misstatement. It has come to us as a shock of a surprise, that while the 
Acworth Committee wanted a full fledged statutory body you have without 
the final consent of or final reference to the Central Advisory Council 
decided upon. a measure in total defiance of the views of this House which 
were so clearly expressed in the budget dehate- this tiine last year. 
(Mr, B, Das: Shame.'’) 

I will close my remarks with one observation. On the question of 
Indianisation, in spite of repeated promises you have not appointed ati 
Indian on the Railway Board although last year you were reminded of the 
obligation by a cut that was carried in this House. You will give me 
figures, but these figures are manipulated. They do not tell the whole 
truth and half truths are more untruthful than the most flagrant false- 
hoods. And these figures of yours do not tell the real tale of the exclusion 
of the people of this country. You may have increased the number of 
Indians eara.ing small salaries of about Rs. 250. You may have increased 
the number of Indians who arc getting from Rs. 800 to 400 a month, 
but our complaint is that in the top places you have erected an iron w’-all 
against Indians, How many Ernest Jacksons are there? I want a Chetty 
in place of Charles and a Jinnah in place of Jackson, if not a Jamnadas in 
place of Jackson. (Laughter.) And T say this that so long as Charles is 
not replaced bv a Cbaman Lall and James is not replaced bv a Jinnah or 
Jamnadas, so long as Indians are excluded from Agentships, from the Rail- 
way Board, your Indianisation is not genirne— you have I understand re- 
peatedly superseded the claims of Indians who in the ordinary course would 
have been appointed. (Mr. B, Das : Shame/') There* are cases in 
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which Indians have resigned because you have superseded them in high, 
appointments. Therefore, 1 say— 1 do not quote figures— -but I am making 
-this point that you are net carrying out your promises in the spirit in which 
they ought to be. Your sixes are not half a dozens. That is the way in 
which you interpret your promises. Therefore, I say unlii you make 
good your prom ses by appointing an Indian in the highest places of the Kail- 
way AdmiBistration, we siiali not be satisfied; do not say that there are no 
Indians fit for it. Nobody believes it, nobody will believe it. We have 
an Indhn proverb that the Negress always thinks that her own child is. 
the most beautiful and it is the habit of this pampered jade of Asia, the 
Indian Civil Service, to say that outside its own separate and charmed 
circle no qualification, no fitness exists; until you kill this superstition,, 
until you kill your own self-deception — and it is nothing else — you will 
continue to perpeti'ate this injustice and you will continue to deserve tho- 
negative vote of this House. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, this delate in rather an inverted 
way reminds me of a famous I’emark made by Mr, Bipin Chandra Pal in his 
speech last year, Mr. Pal, I remember, traced for the benefit of the House 
the progress of the politician in India. I am not quite sure how it began, 
but I think it was this w^ay: it began with condolences or confinement — at 
any rate the politician ended up with congratulations. Now, Sir, in this 
debate I have begun with congratulations and from the tone of the remarks 
that have been made this morning I very much fear that I may end with 
condolences or at any rate cuts. Mr. Mehta apologised for his moving this- 
motion this morning .... 

Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta: I did not apologise. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I think, Sir, he had some reason to 
do so ; but I may say that we were quite aware that he did reserve his right 
to move the rejection of the Bailway Board Demand at a very early stage 
in the Standing Finance Committee s deliberations. In fact, Sir, if for a 
moment I may be allowed to lift the veil of secrecy which hangs over those 
proceedings, I understand that what happened was something like this. 
Mr. Mehta announced his intention to do this, and wished to bring up this- 
question of the Bailway Board in the Standing Finance Committee, Mr. Sim 
in his most terrifying manner said “You may reserve that political stuff for 
the Assembly/’ which Mr. Mehta has now done. Sir, 1 have so much 
admiration for the Flonourable Member s talents on the business side that I 
must confess that I do regret his misusing his great talents in the way he 
has done this morning by dragging in these political considerations. He 
says his first complaint against us was that we had used these obsolete 
powers to restore grants refused by the Assembly. Sir, I only wish — -I am* 
sure I speak for everybody on this side of the House — that the powers were 
obsolete; and wKat is the best way of rendering those powei's obsolete? Nok 
by making it necessary for us to bring them into use. Now, Sir, the Hon- 
ourable Member talks about the irresponsibility of the Bailway Board, and 
he referred to one other cut which we\ restored, a cut for 10 lakhs on accotmk 
of staff quarters. Now, Sir, let not the Honourable Member talk to me 
about irresponsibility. That cut was moved by the Honourable Member 
himself two minutes before the guillotine came down last year; he had no 
proper opportunitv of explaining why, the cut was necessary and we on this* 
side had no opportunity of explaining why the cut should not be made; but,. 
Sir, because it was a party question it was voted down against us; and, Sir, 

• the reason why we had to restore that cut was that the money was required: 
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for tile most part ' for houses that were, already being built/ „ ' Sir, ^ when, "at 
the bidding of 11137 Honourable friend Mr. Mehta himself this Assembly takes 
action of that kind it does not lie in the mouth of this Assembly to eorn- 
plain that we, exercise our reserved powers to set the matter right. , 

Mr. A. .Eaagaswami Iyengar: You did not do it in respect of the,, Security 
Printing Press, Sir. 

The HoaouraMe . Sir Gliaiies lanes; The Honourable Member made great 
play of the question of the Eates Tribunal. I do not know why the Hon- 
, curable Member, wished' to bring up that question on this particular, oeca-,; 
•sion. There, are several motions, he himself has .got a motion ,down on/, the , 
paper about the Bates Advdsory Committee, on which the matter could be 
fully diseussed; but, Sir, he accused me of making a deliberate misstate- 
ment. {Mr. Jamnad as M. Mehta: deliberate.”) Well, a misstate- 
ment, and I am not in the habit of allowing myself to be accused of making 
misstatements. I propose to show that it was tlie Honourable Member 
who is making a misstatement. Now, Sir, the first time this question of 
this Bates Tribunal came up in the Central Advisory Council was in July 
1928. I will read the extracts of the minutes of the seventh meeting. I 
will read the first part ; 

“ After discussion of the memorandum put up by the Baihvay Board it was a^eed 
(1) that a Kates Tribunal should be constituted, and (21 that iinMl sufficient experience 
k gained ^ to enable the Railways Act to be amended, the Tribunal should be an 
investigating body only to deal with the subjects mentioned in paragraph 8 ot the 
memorandum.’* 

'Tlien, Sir, the question came up again. (Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta: ”That 
is all ancient history.”) I wish the Honourable Member would listen to 
me. The matter came up again on the 8th March, 1925. Here I have the 
minutes of the meeting: 

** The next question taken up for discussion was the proposed Rates Tribunal. 
Sir Charles Innes read the minutes of the meeting of the Central Advisoiy Council 
in July, 1923. bearing on the subject. The memorandum now placed oefu.e the 
Central Advisory Council showed that certain Railways had taken objeccio'i to the 
proposal that the Rates Tribunal should be empowered to investigate the question 
whether rates were reasonable ^er ae.” 

I'hat question, whether rates were reasonable per se was No. 2 in the list 
of proposed functions for the Bates Tribunal put up before the Central 
Advisory Council, 

After considerable discussion, S’ir Charles Tunes moved the following Resolution 
that a Hates Tribunal be constituted with the limited functions proposed in the 
Railway Board’s memorandum for a period of three years.” 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta moved the following amendment: 

“ In view of the doubt whether the Rates Tribunal will really be useful if item 
2 be excluded, further consideration of the subject should be postponed pending a 
further reterence to the Secretary of State.” 

Now, Sir, that further reference was made, and we got the exact point 
set right; we got the question whether the rates are reasonable in them- 
selves r^-inserted among the functions of the Tribunal, and that is why we 
went ahead. The Honourable Member says that he has been taken by sur- 
prise. Sir, I do not know what he is talkinsr about. He said that last year 
tihe Assembly moved a cut which showed their views. Let me read what 
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the Assembly said. I explained perfectly clearly what the position was, 

and this is how the debate ended up. 

iL K. ShcmmvhJiam Cketty : Are we to understand, Sir, that the Government 
have come to the- conclusion that even if a P4»ates- Tribunal is to be appointed shortly, 
it will be merely an investigating body and not a Statutory tribunal as contemjalated 
by the Acworth Committee? 

The lionourabh Sir Charles Iniies : I am not quite sure whether the Acworth Com* 
niittee did contemplate a Statutory tribunal. But the idea of Croverinnent is to 
-start in the first iusiaoce with an investigating body, not a Statutory body. 

J/r. K. C, Ntoijy: Sir, in liiew of the statement made by the Honourable the 
Comrnercfj Member, 1 do not propose to press this motion.” 

Now, Sir, I do Bot know if the Honourable Member can say that this 
decision has come to him as -a sm^prise. 

. .Mr. 'Jaiiiiiadas .M. Mehta: I think the Honourable Member should say 
what .happened after the reference was advised by the CJentrai Advisory 
Cominitiee. Did he call for a3\y . meeting of the Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: No, Sir, because we thought we had 
carried out your idea. In any case, the Honourable AleniDer has no right 
to say that he is taken by surprise now because after the expiunalion 1 gave 
last year the motion for the cut was withdrawn. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether .... 

-Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not willing to give W'ay. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The one thing for wdiieb I have some 
•gratitude for my Honourable friend Mr. Janinadas Mehta is that he has 
dropped the old thread-bare argument of grievances before supplies. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces : Non-Muhammad- 
an Urban) : Jt is coming up presently. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I take it that my Honourable friend 
is going to bring it up. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Yes. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Then, Sir, 1 might possibly deal with 
it at once. I can imagine, Sir, in the fulness of time, when the battle for 
Swaraj has been lost or w-on, rny Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru 
being addressed by his son or perhaps by his grandson in the following 
words: '‘Daddy, what did you do in the great War?” My Honourable 
friend Pandit Motilal NehmVili say, with pardonable pride, "I helped to 
throw out the Demand for the Eailw^ay Board”. It will be a very startling 
•announcement, and his son will say “What on earth did you do that for”? 
Then my Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, -will put forward the 
■mystic formula “Grievances before supplies”. It wdli need some explana- 
tion, and eventually the boy will say “Well done, how splendid! How did 
they get on without a Bail way Board?” Then of course my Honourable 
friend Pandit Motilal Nehru will have to render a long explanation, he will 
have to admit quite frankly, that this device of bringing pressure to bear 
upon the executive did not exactly work under the constitution which we‘ are 
now working, because the long-headed statesmen who devised that constitu- 
i:ion made particular safeguards against that particular device, and the 
Monourable Pandit will have to end uip by saying “They got their Bailway 
'Board in spite of ail, they had their Eailway Board all the same”. Then, Sir^ 
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the small boy will again say “Why did you do it then?” Now, Sir, had my 
friend been a rough and stern Englishman like my friend here, the Leader 
of the House (Laughter), 1 beg his pardon, 1 forgot, 1 mean a warm-hearted 
Englishman like my friend, the Leader of the House— he would undoubtedly 
have beaten the small boy at this stage, because warm-hearted Englishmen 
do not approve of a long string of inconvenient questions. But, Sir, the 
Pundit, being the Pandit, will explain why he did it. But, as 1 have shown, 
it is incompatible with the present constitution. It is a device that does 
not work now. All that you can say for it now is that it is rather more a 
theatrical way of expressing displeasure than of making a formal cut. That 
is one side of the question. On the other side, you have to remember the 
fact, that if you carry this motion, which is No. 1 on the paper, there are 
46 other motions for reducing Demand No. I, and you will prevent the House 
from discussing those 46 motions. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: You cannot proceed that way. We will 
not be misled by that kind of thing. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That will be a certain amount of balm 
in Gilead for this side of the House, for we shall be spared the trouble of 
replying to those extremely numerous motions. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Then vote for it. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: What I wish to put to the House is 
this. Is it in the public interest that you should express your displeasure 
of these autocratic and arbitrary gentiernen who sit behind me, the Railway 
Board, and myself in this way, or whether you should discuss these ques- 
tions, some of which I am free to admit are questions of great public im- 
portance? That is a point which my Honourable friend Pandit Motilat 
Nehru will no doubt take into account, 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta then went on to say that the Railway Board is 
irresponsible. Is that the fault of the Railway Board? It is the fault of 
the Governor General in Council, if there is any fault at all. It is not the 
fault of the Railway Board. And in any ease, are you going to remove that 
irresponsibility by taking action of this kind? If that is the view of rny 
Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, I assure him that he is labouring 
under a very great mistake. If he takes this action he will not embarrass 
us one little bit, but, Sir, he will prejudice his own cause. 

It will take too long for me, Sir, to go into the indictment of the Railway 
Board which has been made by Mr. Hussanally, Mr. Neogy and by one or 
two others. In particular, I do not propose to take up that question of 
the hidden hand — the hidden capital, to which Mr. Jamnadas Mehta re- 
ferred. I shall leave my Honourable frend Mr. Sim to deal with that 
point. But, Sir, I should like to join issue at once with my Honourable 
friend Mr. Neogy. His speech was the sort of speech which we are accus- 
tomed to receive from tlie Honourable Member on railway matters. He 
has always been a disbeliever in separation, Mr. Neogy is one of those 
Honourable Members of this House who absolutely refuse to believe by 
the lessons of experience. He absolutely refuses to believe what is writ 
large in history. It is distinctly written in Sir William Acworth's own 
book that if a democratic Assembly does attempt to go beyond its legitimate 
functions and if it does attempt to interfere with and to control the details, 
cf what Mr. Neogy called the complex matter of railwav admin isiratmn,. 
there can only be one result, and that is, that politics will ruin your rail- 
ways and railways will ruin your politics; That, Sir, has been the experience 
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of almost every democratic country which has gone in for State man agement 
of Xiaiiways, and tnat is tne reus ->11 wliy many a democrat x country, which 
has gone in for State management of itaiiways, has had to divest itself as 
far as it can of tne control by even much more complete separation than 
we have adopted here. 

1 think, Sir, that Mr. Neogy has taken an entirely wrong view of the 
functions of local Advisory Committees and the Central Advisory Council. 

^ \Ve have not instituted local Advisory Committees or the Central Advisory 

‘Council ill oraer to introduce a soru of Soviet Covernment in respect of 
railway admin stration. Tiiey essentially perform a limited function, the 
Junction of advising the Agents and the (iovernment on certain matters, 
and within those hinds 1 say^and 1 think nobody would contradict me— 
that they are performing a most useful function. 

Now, Sir, I turn again to my fnend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta objected very strongly to the extension of the Lee Coni- 
mission concessions to Company othcers. Sir, I regret there has been a 
difference of opinion between the Ouvernment and the Assembly in th.s 
matter. But Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has got to take it from me that after 
•considering the Hesoiution or the amendment wh.ch was passed by the 
Assembly (w^hich was lost by one vote) we came to the conclusion quite 
definitely that we could not fairly withhold from Company officers conces- 
sions which we had given to corresponding officers in State Eaiiways. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Two wrongs do not make one right. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Mr. Jamnadas Mehta says that our 
action was not consistent with the commercial management of our BaJways. 

1 deny that statement absolutely. No bushiess man who gives proper 
iliought to his business would willingly make a large body of his servants 
discontented in the manner desired by my Hon; urable friend. Let not Mr. 

' Jamnadas Mehta talk to me about the commercial management of the Rail- 

ways with regard to the extension of the Lee concessions for in the very 
next breath he went on to demand that an Indian should be appointed to 
the Railway Board qua Indian. 

i Mr. Jamnadas M- Mehta: I said that there are fit Indians if you cast 

your eyes around. 

I The Honourable Sir Charles Innes; Mr. Jamnadas Mehta s second reason 

; why he asked this House to throw out th's Demand entirely wms that no 

Ind an had been appointed to the Railway Board. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Even though there are fit Indians. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: And, Sir, let me deal with that 
last point. I have first been accused that I did not carry out what I may 
call the appendix to the conventi; n. I wish to clear myself of that charge 
absolutely and I wish to refer the House to wliat I said when that con- 
vention was passed. 1 sa‘d : 

“ Ab reirards the Bail way Board, we have already recruited Tndiius for the staff 
of the BaiKvay Board, that in. for the appointment of officers attached to the Ea/ilway 
Board, and f hope that we shall he able to continue this process. * # # 

As regards the Members of the Railway. Board, I cannot bind myself to dates, as it 
must take tijre before there are Indians, of the requisite standinaj and experience in 
the Railway Department for appointments to the Railway Board.’* 

Mr. A. Hangaswami Iyengar: What about your colleagues pledge? 
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^ \ Innes: Tt has been ' asked, “ Is there no 

Indian in the whole of India who is ht for this appointment?” Sir, the 
mere making of that statement shows absolutely entire ignorance of the- 
way in which appointments of this kind are filled up. 1 am quite pre^ 

' ■pared tO' admit that when we were considering this question', Sir Basil 
Blackett and I did not take into account the claims of, say, Mr, 
Pochkhanawala, the Manager of the Central Bank of India, nor did we 
take into account the claims of that eminent financier, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta himself. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am no applicant, I can assure you. 

The HoncuraMe Sir Charles Innes: Appointments of this kind are- 
iilled from men in the service, either the Indian Civd Service, that service 
to which Mr. Jamnadas Mehta paid so generous a tribute, or from the 
Accounts Service of the Finance Department. I do not suppose that the 
nien in the running for an appointment like that are more than could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. We had to choose between those men. 
Let me read , the considered pronouncement of the Government delivered 
by the Honourable the Leader of the House in the Council of State on the 
2nd March, 1925, and these, I ^vant the House to observe, are the principles 
which we to follow in the Railway Department and other Departments 
of the Government. He said: 

** What as offered to the new recruit, whether Indian, Euppean or of whatever 
race, is a career open to talent and, once admitted to the public service, his fortunes 
lie in his own hands. He must not rely for advancement on favour or favouritism 
but on his own industry, enei'gy and capacity. Promotion must go by merit, and 
selections for posts recjuiring special qualifications must be determined by a strict 
regard for the necessary qualifications and the general public interest. As regards 
the existing members in tlie services, I take this opportunity of making it clear that 
Indianization will not be ])y the door of supersession.” 

That, Sir, is the principle we follow. \¥e have considered the claims 
of a few officers, and of these few officers, we decided that the particular 
gentleman whose name Honourable Members know is the best man to 
succeed Mr. Sim and we appointed him. Sir, I believe that in their heart 
of hearts they know” that, if I had done anything else, I should have lost 
whatever respect this House may have for me. I believe the House would 
have recognised me to be a eow'ard if I had passed over the best man for 
the House in order to surrender to political opinion in this House. 

Mr, A, Rangaswami TyeBgar: So many Indians rot' . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: It may be a point of honour with the 
House that they should have an Indian in the Railway Board. I can only 
reply that it is a point of principle with me that I am going to take the best 
man in the Railway Board, that is, from the services. 

Mr. JamBadas M. Mehta: Indians are better than your best. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I do not think that th’s House can 
really complain that w^e have not advanced in this respect in the la^t year. 
We have, as the House knows, under the Members of the Railway Board, 

5 appointments of Directors. Those are the biggest appointments under the 
actual Members of the Railwoay Board. This time last year thex^e were no 
Indians wffio were Directors in the Railway Board. At the present time 
we have two Directors, Mr. Hayman and Mr, Datta Gupta, one Director of 
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Finance and the other Director of Establishments. I wish to make it per- 
fectly clear that we appointed these two gentlemen to these two posts not 
because they were Indians but because we were perfectly satisfied that 
they were the best men available for those posts. 

Sir, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that all my figures in regard to Indianiza- 
tion were misleading. They are not misleading. If you take Slate Rail- 
ways — "I am leaving out of account the East Indian Railway and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway which we have just taken over — this is the reply 
to a question which ^vas asked the other day as to why we did not intro- 
duce the Indianization policy recommended by the Lee Commission on the 
1st of April, 1924. If you take the last five years, on these State Rail- 
ways over oO per cent, of the vacancies have been filled by Indians and if 
you exclude departments such as the Loco Department and the Carriage 
and Wagon Department, where we have no facilities for training Indians in 
India at the present time, the proportion of Indians apj)ointed to vacancies 
in those Railways amounts to 65 per cent. Those are not the figures for 
last year or two. Those are figures for the last five years. I doubt whether 
there are many other departments that can claim a record of that kind. J 
put it to the House that you cannot measure the progress of a policy of 
Indianization by six monthly periods. You must give lime for that pol cy ' 
to work itself. Onr vacancies every year only amount to o or 4- ])er cent, 
of the cadre. That sliov's the limitations v/itlhn which w'e have to work. 
We must give time for that policy to work itself. This reminds me of the 
time when I was Collector of Malabar many years t\go. I was extremely 
fond of the district, and it was always my fear tliat my five years as Collector 
of Malabar would pass without my having done anything of pemianent value 
to the district. I remember, Sir, how I used to spend long hours in 
writing skilful letters to Government and trying to got money for a bridge 
here or a bridge there or whatever it might he. But, Sir, progress seemed 
very slow. But one day, in going through the records of my oifiee, I came 
upon an old report by Sir Clements Markham. As the House may know, 
he was the first man to introduce the cinchona tree into India from 
That was in the fifties and some few years later he came on a pious pilgrim- 
age to what he called the cinchona hills in the Marabai* Wyanad and Nilgiri 
Wyanad area and he wrote a report. After fifty years I came across that 
report with a map attached to it, and I looked back on -the progress of 
that part of the district over a period of fifty years. Flourishing tovmships 
existing in my time did not exist at all in his time, and I could see that 
we had built now roads and new bridges everywhere and I could see at a 
glance all that we had done for the district during that period. And that 
seems to be the way in which we have got to look at this question of 
Indianlsation. I submit that it is perfectly useless every six months to 
come to me and ask: '' Wfiiat are yon doing here, what are you doing 
there?’' I submit that you have got to take long views on a matter of this 
kind, and when the House does learn to take long views it will be found 
that we on the Railway Board have done our part in this matter. I hope 
that the House will not accept this motion. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Twelve months ago I had Ihe honour to move 
a, motion like the one which is now before the House. I then went some- 
what fully into the constitutional aspect of the question and gave reasons 
why in the circumstances in which we found ourselves it was not only 
our right but our plain duty to throw but the Demand under the head 
Bailway Board I then relied upon the principle of grievances 
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fcefore suppHes, wli^ I. am going to do , again;; to-day . in, .spite of the 
tliimderbolts of my Honourable friend, Sir Gharles Innes. Siioiliy put, 
■our easfi was that the Eaiiway Board had betrayed its trust, that it had 
committed what may aptly be described in the language of lawyers ms 
acts of maheasance and misfeasance in relation to the subject of the trust. 
A long list of grievances was put before the House, some by me and 
others by other speakers, and a strong case was made out both on *.he 
ground o! irresponsibility of the Eaiiway Board and in support of the 
principle w'hicli I relied upon. The motion was dexu^ited. The Swaraj 
Party voted for it en bloc but the Government carried the day by the help 
*of the other Members of this House. Now,- Sir, after twelve months tlie 
-same question has again come up for the consideration of the House and 
T do hope that the point made by the Honourable Sir Charles Innes that 
the principle that I relied upon then did not and can uoi apply to the 
present motion will not mislead any Member of the House. I am at 
liberty to give such reasons for my contention as appeal to me. I am at 
liberty to ask the other Honourable Members of the House to agree with 
•me. They are at liberty either to agree or to disagree with me and for the> 
own reasons to throw out this Demand as it deserves to be from every 
‘point of view. While, therefore, I rely upon the principle, I do not ask 
the House or those who wish^o vote for this motion for reasons of the r 
'Own to commit themselves to the principle. On the last occasion the 
Honourable Sir Charles Innes rose to make his reply and began by citing 
'Tennyson. I am happy that we have not been reraled by any recitations 
ihls morning. He gave no answer to the formidable list of charges that 
•was brought against the Eaiiway Board. What he said was that it was 
■a meaningless gesture. Why? Simply because it rested with the Gov- 
«6rnor General in Council to restore the grant under the Eaiiway Board 
and the same consequences would follow as if \ve voted ihe Demand. 
'Then he threatened me with the battle of Allahabad. He drew a graph c 
picture of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief at the head of li’s 
i)attalions meeting the unarmed and disarmed Swarajists in the held of 
Allahabad and he said that unless T was prepared to sfive battle and to 
■defeat the Commander-ih-Cliief it did not lie in my mouth to ^^ely upon 
that principle, i.e., upon the principle of "'grievances before supplies'' . . . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: May I just interrupt the Honour- 
able Member. I said: "‘His logical course would be for the Honouraoie 
Pandit to retire to Allahabad 

Pandit Mctilal Hehru: And the Honourable Member has again pointed 
out the logical course .... 

Mr* T. C* G-oswami (Calcutta Suburbs: Eon-Mubammadan Urban): 
Is that the corrected speech? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: What I said then. 

Pand’t Mctilal Kehru: I was quite ready to meet all the forces of tins 
mighty Empire and I am now quite ready to meet the forces of this 
mighty Empire which has grown mightier since. No such threats will 
deter "me from doing my plain duty. As for the logical consequence ! 
have pointed out more than once in this House that in a free country the 
logical consequence of such a motion would be different. But in this 
.country, where you have got a mock Parliament, where you insist on our 
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following the procedure of real Parliaments, we can only bring our grievan- 
ces under jone or other of the well-known heads of procedure. I nvent into 
this question at great length on the former occasion and I do not propose 
to tire the House by repeating any of those arguments. But as I have 
-already said, while I stand firmly upon the principle, I do not ask the 
House to commit itself to it. You have to see what is the real nature 
of this motion, whether it deserves to be voted for or whether it deserviis 
to be voted down. Whether you call it a strong protest or whether you 
call it the refusal of supplies before redress of grievances, it comes to the 
.same", thing.. 

Then, what was Ms other ground last year? I am reminding the 
House of those grounds because the Honourable Member has said nothing 
new this year. He said that the carrying of the motion would imply 

that there would be no discussion on the many important questions that 

had been raised by the other motions, as if any amount of discussion on the 
■most important points in this House has any eSect on the Government! 
What followed has shown the futility of discussion. The motion having 

been defeated there was discussion on the other points and the history oi 

the last twelve months wall show ho^v the Honourable Member himself 
and the Government of which he is a distinguished Member benefited by 
that discussion and how India as a wdmle benefited by it. 

Then, to-day, Sir, w-e find that Sir Charles Innes takes a plunge into 
futurity. He peers into coming ages with a prophetic vision and imagines a 
conversation betw^een myself and my son and my grandson. He says that the 
Eaiiway Board would then be going on as it is now and that my grandson 
would ask “Why is it that you my grandfather raised this objection'' 
and so on. If my friend wall permit me to make a similar prophecy in 
regard to him, his son and his grandson, I can picture to my mind, a time 
when the Eaiiway Board is entirely manned by Indians, and my friend's 
grandson asking him “My dear grandfather, why on earth did you oppose 
the motion wdiich was based upon the appointment of Indians to the Bail- 
way Board? How^ did you possibly think you could resist the demand". 
Well, Sir Charles Innes (I hope it will not be from an invalid’s chair but 
standing upright) will say to his grandson “I did it because they adopted 
the wuoug method. They did not adopt the right method. They did not 
do this, that and the other". The grandson would say “Well, never 
mind the method, why did you not do the right thing?" Well, the 
answer will probably be that he waas not a free agent, that he waas only 
one member of a Government that consisted of several others and that he 
hoped that his grandson would do better than he did. 

Now, Sir, that w’-ould be the time when I hope also that instead of a 
rough Englishman as a Home Member, w^e wdll have a polished Indian in 
his place and things will be very different from what they are now. As 
for the method, as I have already said, I will not take up the time of the 
House at any length and wdll not repeat the arguments. They are all 
there in my former speech. I will simply say this, that you have to 
judge between Sir Charles Innes and my friend Mr. Jamnaclas Mehta 
who has moved this motion on the strength of facts and arguments with 
which we all agree. Whatever principle^ they fall under, you have to see 
whether there is anything in the defence put up by Sir Charles Innes. 
Now, Sir, here we are at the end of twelve months, I will not go into 
the various items whicK form the subject of the other motions but I shall 
''''■simply enumerate some' of’ the ’''more 'important ones, - 'When we met last 
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to consider this Railway budget, no decision had been arrived at about 
the Lee Commissiori and yet a sum of 26 lakhs was included in the Budget 
ra anticipation of that decision. It was then said that it w^as bound to 
come ill the course of the year and therefore provision must be made. 
When it was pointed out that it was no use asking for the money until, 
the decision had been arrived at, by a show of sweet reasonableness my 
friend consented and said “All right, w^e shall jiut up a Supplementary 
Demand when the occasion arises 'h A Supplementary Demand was put 
before us the other day. It was not for 26 lakhs but for 37 lakhs. It 
was refused by this House and we have now been informed by my Hon- 
ouiable friend that it has since been restored by the Governor General in. 
Council. Now, that, as Air. Jamnadas has contended, is unconstitutional 
on the part of the Governor General. A distinction has been made between 
the powers of the Governor General in Council and those of the Governor- 
General based upon the different provisions of the different sections. To 
my mind, there is no difference at all. It is simply a question of an 
appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober. The Government is the same 
and the Governor General supplies the sober element in the rest of the- 
Government. But it makes really no difference. It was unconstitutional 
because I say that no member of the Government can take it upon him- 
self to say that the Governor General was unable to carry on his functions 
without tile Lee Commission recommendation being; given effect to. What 
did they expect? Did they expect that if the concession was not extend- 
ed to the railw^ay officials they would all resign in a body? And why 
should they resign? Are they not bound by the terms of their contracts- 
cf service? Were they not bound by those terms as anybody else is under 
a valid contract? It is one thing say that they deserve increases it 
the concern in %yhich they arc employed is a prosperous one by way of 
bonuses and things of that kind, but wffien it comes to a sum being granted 
which has been refused by the Assembly, it can only be done if you make 
out a ease that the Governor General in Council has come deliberately 
to the opinion that unless the amount wffiich lias been refused by the 
Assembly is restored by him he will not be able to carry on his functions. 
Then, tliere are the other things, Indianisation, the Bates Tribunal and 
the locomotives. A gentleman called Mr. Chase -was sent out to make 
investigations and report. That report" has not yet seen the light of day 
and in the meanwhile what do ,we find. .Orders f6r no less than 89 loco- 
motives were placed .in the hands of European firms. Then there is the- 
Workshop Committee on which no Indian could be found fit enough to 
act. That certainly did not require an Indian of very great special ex- 
perience. We simply want somebody representing us to be on the spot 
to see how thinp.s are being carried on. tHe need not necessarily be a 
railway expert and surely there are any number of Indians who can per- 
form this function. All that has been done is a reduction m the fares and 
in coal freights. That, I submit, on the figures in the Budget itself is 
the most niggardly reduction that could possibly be .made. There is 
certainly room for much greater reductions than have been made but we 
have to swell the reserves for what purpose, we do not know. In one 
breath it is said that the Railways are a commercial concern, 
and in the other breath wdiat is claimed is that they must be 
fed by taxation and not by their own income. If the Railways are a com- 
mercial concern, by all means depend upon your income and increase your 
reserves, but do not increase the taxation which you levy in the form of 
-freights and fares, and do not go on increasing ft further from time to time*. 
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However, Sir, I am not going into these grievances. It is enough for me 
to say that the Kail way Board . has not at all improved since last this 
motion was before this House. On the contrary it has persisted in its 
wasteful career as before. On the last occasion iny friend Sir Charles 
Innes found a stout champion in my friend Mr. Jimiali, who generally 
came to his aid and said, “Now we must not be so hard on him; it was 
only in September preceding that the convention was arrived at between 
the Government and this House; we must give him some time’h What 
Mr. Jinnali said was : 

** We, this Assembly, were a party to a convention between the Grovernmcnt and 
ourselves. That was only last September. Under that convention— I do not wish 
to read the terms because they must be fresh in the minds of Honourable Members — 
but under that convention we* brought the railway administration under an altogether 
different category. The railway administration was intended under that convention 
to be commercialised, and we with the consent of the Govermiient adopted that 
convention in which all the points -which we now complain of were embodied, naraeh> 
Indianization, an Indian Member on the E,ailway Board; all these matters were 
discussed only as recently as September last.’’ 

And then, he goes on to sny : . ' , 

“ I entirely agree that there are innumerable grievances, in fact the grievances 
have accumulated, as Pandit Mofcilal Nehru himself pointed out, they have accumu- 
lated for more than a quarter of- a century. (A Voice : ‘ For more than three quarters 
of a century.’) Now, what is the good. Sir, of raking up that old history, bare as 
it is. Now, give the Honourable Sir Charles Innes or his successor a chance under 
this convention and then let us see, and then apply your spur (A Fo/ce : ‘ Mercilessly ’} 
as mercilessly as you can.'’ 

Now, Sir, I do hope that ni}' friend JMr. Jinnali, wlio is in the House, will 
now agree at the end of 12 njonths that my Honourable friend Sir Clmrles 
Innes and the Kaiiway Board have had a very lair chance indeed. {An 
Honourable Member: “ You had to give his successor a chance/') That 
is true. I was just going to congratulate my friend Sir Charles Innes that 
he himself is present here and not his successor. I never thought that 
Mr. Jimiah meant that after Sir Charles Innes had served out his term 
and probably had obtained a, few extensions of service which he so richly 
deserves (Laughter), then his successor would still have a chance of show- 
ing what he could do for us. I do hope that Mr. Jinnah was not looking so 
far ahead. However, we have here a period of 12 months between that 
debate and this and here we know exactly what the Railw^ay Board have 
done. We have on the one hand the same old grievances, the same old 
complaints, and on the other the same old explanations and the same old 
excuses. The time is ripe for applying the spur mercilessly. I submit 
that on whatever ground you put it it is now a question on which there 
can be no difference. There can be no justification for this House to vote 
for this grant, and I ask all Honourable Members, who wish to deal with 
the merits with fairness, to vote in favour of the motion. (Applause.) 

Mr. B. Yenkatapatiraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, if nothing has convinced Indian Members to vote for the 
motion moved by my friend Mr. Mehta, the speech of Sir Charles Innes 
should have convinced them. I humbly ask him whether he could dare 
make such a speech either in South Africa or Australia or Canada and 
tell them, there that he could not find a single South African, or Canadian 
or Australian fit to be appointed to a post on the Board and that he had 
to select men from other parts of the world. Would his position be w^orfch 
hour’s purchase? Now " I submit, ' Sir^ as my 'leader has said lash 
I ' X 2 
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year, the Railway Board and especially the Member for Commerce requires 
some spur; and as Pandit Motilal Nehru has pointed out, this is the 
fittest occasion for us to give him such a spur. What is the fault of 
the Railway Board which has compelled the moving of this motion? May 
I ask him what have they done with reference to stores purchase ? Even 
though the Governor General in Council issued a circular to them that 
they should purchase indigenous articles and encourage the Indian Stores 
Agency by purchasing from them, may I ask them whether they have 
at all utilized the Indian Stores Agency in purchasing Indian articles? 
And they know why they have not done it. It is because they want to 
-exercise the liberty of purchasing themselves. And with reference to 
Indianization what has been done? In the Railway Finance Separation 
Resolution which we passed there is a clear clause added to that Resolu- 
tion to the effect that the railway services should be rapidly Indianized 
and that Indians should be appointed as Members of the Railway Board 
as early as possible, and tBat the purchase of stores of State Railways should 
be undertaken through the organization of the Stores Purchase Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Can Sir Clement Hindley tell us whe- 
ther he has utilized the Stores Agency for the purchase of stores at all; 
or why it is only for a few lakhs when he is spending several crores in 
purchasing elsewhere ? Can he give us any explanation why he has done 
it? And in reference to Indianisation, have not they definitely promised, 
and has not His Excellency the Viceroy stated himself that he has accepted 
that principle? This is what His Excellency the Viceroy stated: 

*■ The Lee Commission had made recommendations on this question which were in 
.accordance with the general policy of His Majesty’s Government as expressed in 
the Preamble of the Government of India Act, and before the debate on railway- 
finance in the Aissembly the Government of India had decided to accept these recom- 
mendations, which have the effect of pressing forward as rapidly as possible the 
<^xtension of existing facilities in order that the recruitment of Indians be advanced 
as soon as practicable up to 75 per cent, of the total number of vacancies in the 
Railway Department as a whole.” 

Now Sir, you have given the Lee concessions from the 1st April, 1924. Can 
you tell us whether you have honestly fulfilled this obligation which you 
have entered into and which His Excellency the Viceroy has so publicly 
stated? Have you given 75 per cent, of the vacancies to Indians 
in the matter of recruitment? Only the other day you came to us not 
■only as regards the State Railways but the Company Railways as 
well, saying that you are prepared to accept the recommendations of the 
Lee Committee and give the officers of superior services the highest 
salaries and allowances from the 1st of April, 1924. And though we refused 
to grant it, His Excellency the Viceroy restored it. Now please refer to 
the recruitment made by several companies. Have they fulfilled the 
condition? Now, I ask, who is at fault in regard to these two matters? 
Are we to go to His Excellency or the Governor General in Council for 
these two matters? There are so many matters in which we can find 
fault; for instance, with reference to the Rates Tribunal. Did it ever 
occur to the Railway Member that he should reduce the status of the 
Rates Tribunal to the position of an advisory committee? He has gone 
hack to the old Act of England, forgetting that there w’as a si^bsequent 
Act, w^herein clear provision was made in 1921, which was followed by 
the Acworth Committee and the speeches made by the Railw^av Member 
and the Government ahvays referred to it as the Rates Tribunal. The 
Rates Tribunal is not a mere Committee according to section 20 of the 
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Railway Act of 1921 but a court styled the Railway Rates Tribunal con- 
sisting of two or three prominent members in order to deal with the 
several functions mentioned therein. They want to treat it as a court in 
England, a country where the Raiiw’’ays are not their own, excepting a 
very few now purchased. On the other hand, in India most of the Rail- 
ways belong to us and are paid for by the general tax-payer of India. 
Why should you not have a court which they thought it necessary to 
have in England and which you promised, which was recommended by 
the Acworth Committee? They never stated that there should be an 
Advisory Committee to give advice to Sir Clement Hindley which w^e 
may accept or reject. There must be a court and the provisions of the 
Act indicate what they have to do. They have to dispose of questions 
of rates, disputes with reference to undue preference and various other 
matters mentioned therein, variation or cancellation of through rates, 
modification or cancellation of existing rates, variation of any toll payable 
by traders and all these things. Now, I ask, why should the Government 
go back upon it? Bid they ever hint that they were not going to appoint 
a Tribunal? Till it was announced, did not kno'w that we w^ere getting 
only an Advisory Committee, Sir Charles Innes stated in a reply that he 
would appoint a Commitee. Is this what w^e have to expect, merely ars 
Advisory Committee? I do not agree with my friend Mr. Kasturbhai that 
the President should be only a business man because in England and other 
places they wanted a lawwer to be at the head of the Tribunal, with a 
railway business man as a member and a commercial business man as a 
member, because after all a judge should be a lawyer, not Mr. Kasturbhai. 
Therefore, my submission is that, unless these three things, IndianisatioUr 
the appointment of an Indian to the Board and purchasing though the 
Indian Stores Agency are carried out to the extent to which the Govern- 
ment have already committed themselves, every Indian Member shonkf 
vote for the motion moved by my Honourable friend. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman (Home Member: Sir, it 
was not my intention to intervene in the debate this morning, but as the 
debate seemed to be proceeding on lines of prejudice by the importation of 
conversations with grandchildren, it is essential that one who has no grand- 
children should address the House. I do not, I may say at once^ propose 
to treat my Honourable friend the Pandit to any thunderbolts. I am 
afraid my stock of thunderbolts "was exhausted last w'eek; I have none 
to-day. But I do wish to put one or two plain points to this House •which 
it might possibly think are wwthy of consideration. My Honourable friend 
the Pandit took out summonses for malfeasance and misfeasance against 
Sir Charles Innes. (Mr. M. F. Ahlmanhar: '*And nuisance.'') Sir, I do 
not understand that procedure on nuisance; it may be better known in 
the Central Provinces. How^ever, the Pandit had to make out r, case. 
First of all it was necessary for his case to establish grievances. Sir, be 
mentioned a list of grievances which T have no doubt my Honourable friend 
will answ"er in detail in so far as the}’- are detailed grievances. But there 
were certain general grievances which he bmught before the 
Ho-tise. Reference was made to the failure to carry out Indiani- 
sation. Sir Charles Innes dealt with that point very fully. 
He has pointed out that mtich . has been done in that direction. May 
I also point out to the House that the motion now before it would 
result in the abolition of the Railway Board and therefore you 
will certainly not promote;.,Indiaaisatioii,;by- passing that motion. Nor lei 
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tile House be under any delusion because Sir Charles Innes said that the 
Demand would be restored that the Demand will be restored. There are 
other members of the Governmeni of India besides my Honourable friend. 
(Laughter). Sir, it would afflict me greatly if my friends on the Hallway 
Board were all left without jobs. I am sure the House, with its usual 
generosity, would see that they are adequately treated. I cannot imagine 
that the House really desires to discharge all these worthy persons. {An 
Honourable Meinheru ''’Fmd. other jobs for them.'’) Certainly, but you 
would not get Indianisation in that way. The real point before the House 
is this: Assuming that there are some grievances, I think most of us 
feel that much has been done for the Eailways of India for which this 
House and the people of India ought to be grateful to my Honourable 
friend Sir Charles Innes. He has done much to promote the working of 
that most important Department of Government. On the other hand, 
if there are grievances of a nature which require detailed debate, you are 
blocking that very debate by passing the motion that is before the House. 

On the constitutional question too, I should like to say a word. I have 
said it before, it may be, and I may have to say it again — I trust not — ^for 
there are signs that this House is becoming so reasonable that it will be 
unnecessary. The constitution as it stands at present contemplates two 
things, the grant of Demands by the Assembly and in certain circum- 
stances restoration. If you reject main grants of this kind involving 
the dislocation of large portions of the machinery of the admi- 
nistration — as you must always do by passing motions such as that before 
the House — you force the use of the power of restoration. Now, Sir, that 
is not wise. On the one hand the House becomes habituated to passing 
votes which it knows will not be carried out, though in this particular ins- 
tance it musii not be too sure of that; on the other hand, it tends to make 
the executive Government somewhat callous in using the powers of restor- 
ation. I greatly desire — and I beg the House will listen to me here — 1 
greatly desire that the executive Government should not get into the 
habit of restoring grants. I greatly desire that the House should not get 
into the habit of rejecting Demands which force the use of the power of 
restoration. Now, that is not a point I put forward in any light way. 
I put that forward very seriously to the House. If there are parties in 
this House who desire to work this constitution for what it is worth they 
must be with me on this. It is by building up conventions of this kind 
that we shall progress. The House must not reject grants in a wholesale 
fashion of a kind which would necessarily involve restoration or the execu- 
tive Government will get into the habit of regarding restoration as a not very 
serious matter instead of only to be undertaken in grave circumstances. 
If you force the use of this power by throwing out grants of a kind which 
you know must be restored and will be restored, then you force the execu- 
tive Government also to approach it in a spirit in which I should not 
like to see the executive approach (he position. You are impairing the 
constitutional integrity of Government. You are creating — I speak 
seriously — a feeling of levity as to the whole position. Y'ou will not 
advance the cause you have at heart and you will lead the Government in 
the future to regard restoration as a normal thing. That is wrong, utterly 
wrong. This ought not to be done. (An Honourable Member: ‘Ton do 
not take us seriously.*’) We do take you seriously. Do we not take you 
seriously? I am not now concerned here to speak 'for the Eailway Depart- 
ment: that is in the very safe hands of my Honourable friend Sir Charles 
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Innes. (An HonourahU Member: No, tlie Governor General in Council/^) 

I will illustrate what I mean from my own Department. I have in a recent 
instance been put in a position, which ought not to have been the case, 
by the vote of one Member of this House. (An HonmrahU Member: 
'‘What is that?'’) What is that? That is section 109, Sir. The vote 
of one Member of this House left me in a position in which I am not at 
all sure that any Member in charge of my Department ought to have 
allowed himself to be left. That was entirely due to my respect for the 
vote of this House, and it is not right to say that Government do not 
take the vote of this House very seriously. 

Six*, I have entered into a somewhat longer discussion than I had 
intended, but I wish to bring the House back to this view of the matter, 
that if you throw out grants of this kind Gove.mment are forced to adopt 
one of two courses— either we must let the railway administration of the 
country go to the devil,* — I should say let it go to pieces — or we must 
exercise the power which we ought not to be forced to exercise. I appeal 
at any rate to some sections of this House to reject this wrecking proposal 
and support the vote. 

Mr. M. V. Abhyankar (Nagpur Division : Non-Mxxhammadan) : Sir, 
with all his faults, the one person amongst those on the Government 
Benches whom I like is Sir Charles Innes; because he is a sundried 
bureaucrat froxn top to bottom and he has the habit of losing his temper 
(The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : “Never.”) and blurting out truths, and 
that helps us a long way. Honourable Sir Charles Innes so nicely explain- 
ed to-day to one of the sections in this House the Government of India 
Act, which we by so many public meetings failed to explain to it. He 
has told the House to remember that there arc such safeguards in the 
'Government of India Act, that whatever the House does the bureaucracy 
and the Government will have its own way. That is one thing that he has 
made plain; that is one thing he has made clear beyond doubt in this 
House and I think every Indian ought to be thankful to him for it. Did 
you not hear tlie s-peech of my friend, Mr. Baju? What does he say to-day 
about throwing out the grants which he did not say last year? 


The Honourable Sir Charles drewr a picture of the leader of my Party 
and his son and grandson. Pandit Motilal Nehru in return drew a picture 
of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes and his son and grandson, I should 
like to draw. Sir, with your permission, another pictxire of the Honourable 
the Commerce Member’s son and grandson, himself included. When w^e 
have attained Swaraj — and let me tell the Honourable the Commerce 
Member that people like him are helping us imlnensely to attain it earlier — 
when we attain Swaraj which will not be very long, and then, when he 
will have his grandson on his knees, the child will say to him “Grandpa, 
what cowards you have been to disarm Indians and then to rule over 
them with all your military and arms”. That will be the charge which the 
child will bring against him,, and I am positive he will have no reply to it. 
I am positive that his son will turn round on him and say “What short- 
sighted policies you had been following in India”. He will say, “I did 
not mind you having robbed India because that w^as our aim, hut you 
robbed her so flagrantly, so enormously that the robber}^ could go on no 
longer”. That is w“hat he will say. That is what his son will say to 
Mm. My friend the Commerce Member will look very small then in the 
'eyes of his son and even that little child — ^his grandson. I implore him 
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not to act in a fashion that will mate him appear so small in the eyes of 
that little child. 

The Honourable the Commerce Member referred to this House as a; 
democratic institution and said that the greatest fault of these deniocratie 
institutions was that if they tried to go into details, as they ought not to,, 
the work was spoiled; and he then referred us, as they always do, to- 
demoeratic institutions of countries in Europe and in other parts of the' 
world and said that the Legislatures there never interfered with the Gov- 
ernment in matters of detail. He forgot the fact that the analogy was 
false, was wrong, that it did not hold good here. We do not want to go- 
into details. The one main principle that we want here is that the Gov- 
ernment shall be responsible to us. You become responsible to us and" 
from that moment we promise we shall not go into one detail of the 
whole business. Do you forget that fact? Why do you hide it? Why do- 
you run off at a tangent like that and shirk the real issue between you and 
us? Yon become responsible to us and from that moment we shall cease 
to go into details. But remember, immediately you become responsible 
to us the moment you go against our desires, you will be chucked out of 
this House : that very moment the Government will be chucked out of this 
House as unceremoniously as it deserves. That is the position we wank, 
to come to, and that is the position we are aspiring to. 

The Honourable the Commerce Member referred to the theatrical ways 
of expressing our displeasure; but the time will not be long when his ways, 
of trying to hold us down will be farcical, absolutely farcical; and the time* 
is coming for it; and he is helping us to bring that time nearer. The* 
Honourable the Commerce Member said that these were questions of public* 
importance and ought to be dealt with and treated as such. We know it, 
Sir; and it is we on this side of the .House who want to deal with them 
as questions of public importance. It is the Honourable the Commerce- 
Member who is dealing with them as questions of British importance,, as- 
questions of bureaucratic importance, as questions of autocratic importance. 
It is time he should cease doing so and mend his ways. Times out of 
number we have told him that; but I know he will not listen to it, and' 

I am positive that he will never listen to it unless he is made to listen* 
to it. We have been told, when we talked of Indianisation of the Bailways, 
that Anglo-Indians and Europeans were by heredity fitted for them. Are- 
they? Are there railway engines in their blood? Are there signals and 
stations in their blood, that it makes them by heredity fitter than 'Indians^* 
for the railway posts? What|Js it that they have in them? To-day you 
turn round on us and say that Indianisation shall not be by supersession.. 
But may I ask you, how has Britishisation and Anglo-Indianisation of the 
Bailways taken place in this country? By what means has that been- 
done? You say to us that Indianisation shall not be by the door of super- 
session. Well, has not the Britishisation of the Bailways in this country- 
been by the door of fraud? That is what you want. You do not under- 
stand what w’e feel ; you say you will -appoint the best men ; that is a very- 
good proposition in this country. Are not the Germans, so far as science* 
is concerned, far better than you? Why do you not appoint them in your 
own country, in England? You want the best men, is it not? Yes. By 
best men you mean English people ; by best men you mean British people. 
I do not admit it, mind you; but assuming that there are not the bests 
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people amongst Indians, that there are not people among us who are cap- 
able of occupying the posts that v/e desire them to occupy, well, let incap- 
able people occupy them. We want Indians first, Britishers afterwards. 
Do you not want Britishers first and everybody else afterwards in England ? ‘ 
Do you not want that in Great Britain? Well, we want the same thing 
in our own country. We shall suffer, not you. If Eailways are mis- 
managed, wiio wuii suffer? We shall suffer, not you. What does it 
matter to you if w^e suffer? Do you want us to believe even now that 
you are in this country for our good, for our benefit? That theory has 
exploded. You are here for your good at our cost. We know that youf 
and our interests are divergent, our heredities are different; we also further 
know that our loss means necessarily your gain, and our gain means 
necessarily your loss. There is no denying that fact. One thing gained 
by us is the thing lost to you, and one thing gained by you is the thing 
lost to us. I want to deal with this matter straight, and I want this 
House to look at the whole question from the most logical standpoint. 
For God’s sake, do not get into the mood of arguing your case before a 
judge. Swaraj in nu country was gained by arguments. And remember- 
that it will not be gained in this country by arguments. You think that 
you can argue your case well. You think that your case is the best, you 
think that your case is a just one and you think that because it is a just 
one, you will win it by arguments. No, you will not do anything of the 
kind. Don’t they know that your ease is just? I tell you that they 
do know it, but it is not in their interest to deal with you justly. And 
I know that they are behaving like human beings. I do not blame the ■ 
Government for the way they are behaving. It is perhaps most natural 
for them to behave in the way in which they do. Unfortunately some 
amongst us, in spite of looking upon them as human beings which they 
are, look upon them as gods, which they are not, and which no Human 
being is. That is where the whole trouble comes in. They have the power, 
and I know that no human being wants to get rid of that for mere justice. 

I know it. (Lain Lajpat Red: '‘That is the whole truth.'') One thing 
that we must get is power better than theirs, and we can then put them 
down as they are putting us down now, and immediately we get that' 
power, we will have to deal with them. That is the way to look at the 
whole thing. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable the Commerce lUember said that politics 
will ruin the liaiiways and the Railways will ruin politics. Well, Sir, we 
are not afraid of being ruined, we are not in the least afraid of it, because 
wo have reached a stage, we have reached a limit, beyond which it is 
impossible for any human being to ruin us. You have clone that for us. 
When you are talking of the Eailways, you are talking perhaps of your 
saloons and of the first class fares which you pay us and by which we travel. 
We may travel in first class compartments, but, Sir, we travel like dogs; 
let me tell you plainly, it is nothing better than that. I see a waiter in 
the restaurant car, my own kith and kin, a hala admi, paying better attention 
to Europeans than to me. I pity that man. You have taught him all his 
life to ]<s>ok upon you as gods. When I look into a restaurant car, I find 
that an Englishman, a Britisher, nay a white-skinned man, may be even 
a German, your bitterest enemy, to fight whom .you took our helu and 
to which fight you referred while alluding to the picture of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and his son and grandson, — ^yoir said that his grandson would ask 
him what part he played in the Great Wt^r, — even that German, because 
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he is a white- skinned man, is treated better on our Eailways and in eyery 
way in a manner highly superior to the one in which we are treated. 

Well, Sir, our blood boils at it, let me tell you, and as human beings 
your blood also would boil at it if that treatment was accorded to you in 
your own country. Would it not? You talked of, or at least the Honour- 
able the Home Member talked of it, — I forget who it was, but somebody 
talked of ail those people sitting behind you and of the way they would 
vote. I tell 3^011 their hearts are with us, and not with you. They are 
voting with you because they are .Cached to you by golden hooks, they 
cannot help but vote with you. I Know the interior of their heart, 1 have 
:seen it, I pity them. (Mr. Gordon: *'Have joii seen it?'') Yes, I have 
seen it, Sir, as much as a human being can see another man's heart. 
They have laid it thread bare before me and I have seen it as such. 

Mr. President ; Will the Honourable Member please bring his rem,arks 
to a close? 

Mr. M. ¥. Abhyankar : Very well. Sir. I know they are voting with 
the Government becMise of the salaries that they are getting from them. 
They cheer you because it pays them to cheer you. Nothing more than 
that. 

One last word, Sir, and 1 have done. The Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber talked of constitutional ways and constitutional methods. But I should 
like to tell him that we have no constitution. The whole constitution is on 
his side. Has not Mr. Commerce Member, Sir, told us that the whole 
constitution of India is on their side, and that if this House does what 
it desires to do, there are adequate safeguards, and that, that personage, 
that body, call it v-hat you may, I mean tbe Governor General in Council 
will veto our amendment and certify the grant? Well, the Honourable 
Commerce Member has explained the whole constitution to us so nicely , 
io-day. In one w^ord, he has told us that we have no constitution, and 
that they have got the whole constitution on their side. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable the Home Member said that we ought not 
to make the Executive Government callous. Well, callous it has been, 
•and callous it will be. We do not want to make it callous. Our sole 
attempt is to make it reasonable if we can, and that is what we are trying 
to do. I hope we will succeed, I hope in the interest of the Government 
that we will succeed very soon by making it impossible for them to be 
-otherwise. 

Mr, 0-. Cr. Sim: Sir, the latter portion of this debate has been carried 
on in the domain of politics high and low, and I am afraid that the House 
will be somewhat impatient with me because I rise to intervene in this 
debate in order to explain a few dry details on certain matters raised during 
the discussion on the somewhat 'unimportant and dull topics of railway 
finance a,nd this Eailway Budget. I was somewhat surprised to find Mr. 

- J’amnadas Mehta, whom I am sorry not to see in his place, raising again 
the question of what he called the **«hiddeh capital " of the Eailways. 
If I understood the Honourable Member aright, his contention was that 
we oi3ght to add to our present railway capital, on which the State is 
entitled to get a definite return, all the losses that have been incurred m 
‘ Connection with the Eailways from the time Eailways were first started 
nn India and allow^ for these losses having accumulated at a compound 
rate of interest. I believe, Sir, that every Member of this House m 
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perfectly well aware of the fact that in no country in the world has a 

pioneer railway ever paid its way from purely railway earnings. In every 
neountry it has been necessary to subsidise the pioneer railways. In this 
country the form which the subsidy took was this. Land was given free 
l,(^ the railways and they were guaranteed a minimum return on their 
capital. The return was usually about 3 or 3| per cent. If it had 
'been the intention of India that every railway should pay its way from 
railway earnings from the very beginning, j'Ou would never have started 
a railway at all. The Honourable Member’s contention simply comes to 
this, that because the railways wvere subsidised from the general revenues 
in the beginning, because Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s grandfather travelled 
cheap, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and his children should travel dear. 

Now, Sir, this figure of 200 erores, to w'hieh the Honourable Member 
referred, is a figure which has leen frequently referred to in various 
discussions in this House. It was referred to in the discussions with the 
Gommittee which dealt with the question of separation. NIr. Parsons 
-produeed before the Committee a. statement showing what the actual 
losses and gains had been on Indian Baiiways from the beginning of 
time. He said that these figures required modification before they could 
be correctly used even for the purpose of the argument for which they 
were used: 

“ The whole idea underlying the argument is that over a series of years the 
Railways should produce a return which will not involve a subsidy from the tax- 
payer. If so, the expenditure on constructing and running lines which were built 
not to give a return but for purposes of national insurance must cleaiiy be excluded. 

He went on to point out that the losses from strategic lines alone 
amounted to crores. Now^ the House in agreeing to the convention 
definitely dropped any idea whatsoever of accumulating nil their losses 
■at a rate of compound interest and adding it to their present capital. The 
House was clearly of opinion that that certainly was not the commercial 
method of handling the Railways. I do not suppose that any Member of 
ibis House imagines that any company, with any commercial ideas in its 
head, would carry forward its losses from year to year and add them 
with accumulated interest to its capital and inform the general public that 
it proposed to carry on in that manner, selling its commodity at a price 
which would give a market rate of interest on this inflated capital 
'The House not only agreed to the figures that have been adopted for 
raihvay capital but definitely decided that the losses on strategic lines 
should be excluded. I may mention incidentally that if Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta’s proposal were given effect to, the net result would be this, that 
the contribuliou to the State would have to be raised by Rs. 10 crores 
and good-bye to any prospect of reduction in rates and fares, at any 
Tate within the lifetime of this generation. 

There is another point to w-hich I wish to refer. Reference has been 
made to action which I myself have taken as Cbairman of the Standing 
Finance Committee. I whs very much astonished. Sir, to learn from 
]Mr. Neogy that the Standing Finance Committee had not done very much 
work. He said that they had 14 meetings and to the very best of his 
recollection they never sat beyond four hours a day. It was to the regret 
<of myself and of my colleagues that we were unfortunately deprived of 
Mr. Neogy’s attendance at many of. these , meetings, but I, think _my 
colleagues will bear me out when I say that many of these meetings 
lasted 8 hours a day. It may be that in the absence of Mr. Neogy the 
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hours seemed long to me, but my recollection is that for several days, parti- 
cularly at the meetings in Bombay and Calcutta, we sat from 11 o'clock: 
to 6. In any case, Sir, I hope that no Member of this House is under the 
impression that in working with the Committee I endeavoured to rush < 
them, or to avoid giving any information which they desired. 

In this connection I will now turn to something that Mr. Bangachariar • 
said. He said that he was under the impression that the Committee 
simply sat there and calmly accepted any proposals which I brought 
forward. Honourable Members are perfectly well aware that this Com- 
mittee is composed of members fully representative of all shades cd 
opinion in this House. If Honourable Members will look at the list of 
members of that Committee, they will see at once the absurdity of any 
one imagining that I can lead it by the nose. Take the list of members - 
present at the very first meeting. We had Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir Darcy Lindsay, Mr. Willson, Mr. Aney, 
Maulvi Abul Kasem, Mr. Kama Aiyangar, Mr. Neogy, Mr. Jamnadas- 
Mehta, Mr. Patel, and Mr. Samiullah Khan, and for any person to suggest 
that I should have been capable of leading such a body of men by their* 
respective noses is to attribute to me a power of grip possessed by no*'- 
mortal man. 

Then, Sir, Mr. Neogy said that he was very much surprised to find that 
the Eaiiway Board, and the Financial Commissioner in particular, had 
on several occasions actually sanctioned works or started works without* 
the prior consent of the Standing Finance Committee. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I said ‘'on one occasion" on Friday last. 

Mr. Cr. G. Sim,: You said " on many occasions.". I am equally as- 
tonished to find Mr. Neogy making any statement of that nature. At 
the very first meeting of the Committee, Sir, in January last year, we* 
discussed this very question at the instance of Mr. Neogy himself. J 
explained to the Committee the difficulties that we anticipated in getting' 
a commercial undertaking like the Bailways to fit into the constitutional 
control of this House and we fully discussed the matter. This is the 
record of the proceedings : 

“Mr. Neogy inquired whether the division of the total grant into several grants* 
restricted the powers of the Railway Board to make reappropriation from one ■ 
demand to another. Mr. Sim explained that this ■would be the result, but that, as 
stated in the memorandum on the separation of the finances, since the railway estimates* 
are merely the best forecast that can be made in advance of the operations of the 
railways during a particular year, the Railway Board would continue to sanction’ 
expenditure in excess of any individual grant subject to the liability of having to 
defend such action before "the Standing Finance Committee and the Legislative 
Assembly, and the Committee approved of this procedure.’^ 

The Ploiioiirable Member is now proposing to condemn a procedure- 
which he himself as a member of the Committee agreed was the only 
possible procedure for working the system. Sir, Honourable Members have 
referred to the lack of control exercised by the House over the estimates. 
It has been my ambition and it was my duty as Chairman of that Com- 
mittee to try and arrange matters in such a way that I should have a- 
Budget presented to this House for the Bailways that would have the* 
support of that Committee, and I have done rny utmost to give effect to- 
what I understood to be the intentions of this House. The fact that we* 
have been able to present to this House estimates every one of which was 
approved by a Committee fully representative of this House surely shows^ 
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that the control exercised by the House through that Committee is a 
very substantial one and far greater than the remarks of some Honour- 
able Members would appear to indicate. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): Sir, even at the risk of incurring some popular odium, I must 
..nse and say at once that I am not going to give a silent vote on this 
matter. I look at the vote on its merits. What is the meaning of this 
■vote? lo it that this House does not want the continuance of the Railway 
Board? That is the ordinary meaning of the vote which anybody w^iil 
.attach to it. We have our complaints, big and small, against the Execu- 
tive Government of this country, but we are not now concerned with a 
vote about the Executive Government of this country. We are now con- 
cerned with a Department which is in charge of properties of vast value, 
which have great potential value for the future. Looked at from that 
poi.et of view, do we want a Board to manage that property or not? It 
is tiis House which voted solidly for taking up all these Railways under 
; State management. And what does State management import? It means 
that we have to employ some agency to look after this property, and the 
Railway Board is the only natural agency which w^ouid establish if we 
-had Swaraj in our bands. {F audit Motilal Nehru: “Not the present 
Eailway Board. “) Not the present Railway Board, but you will have 
;to establish a Railway Board in order to manage the property. If you 
want to condemn the Railway Board you must condemn it for its faults. 

I was rather surprised this morning at the change which has come over 
this side. My Honourable friend ]\Ir. Gaya Prasad Singh was the first 
Swarajist Member who rose yesterday and began by congratulating the 
Railway Board on its successful management of the Railways . . . 

Mr. G-aya Prasad Singh (Tirhut Division: Non-Mubammadan) : I 
'must explain, Sir, that there was not one word of congratulation to the 
Railway Board in the course of my speech yesterday. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar ; If it was not so, all right; at any 
-rate, I got that impression. Any way there was a feeling of satisfaction 
and congratulation noticeable in the several speeches that were made 
3’esterday. It came as a surprise to me, I dare say it came as a surprise 
to many in this House, that we should now be faced with a motion to 
turn down the whole Railway Board. What are the complaints? The 
complaints are, one that the Lee Commission loot has been recognised. 
But who recognised that loot? Is it the Railway Board which recognised 
it, or is it the Executive Government of which the Members are my 
Honourable friends, Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, Sir Basil Blackett, Sir 
Charles Innes and Sir Alexander Muddiman? We are not now doing 
anything as regards their salaries or their allowances. Again, what is 
the other complaint? That there is no Indian on the Railway Board. I 
hold as strong a view as my Honourable fnends here about the non- 
appointment of an Indian, That is a matter which comes upon a separate 
vote. We have a separate vote and I am rather soitv that this question 
is mixed up with the general issue of the Railway Board. I wish we had 
■given a strai^rht vote on that by voting down the whole of one Member's 
salary. {Pandit Motilal Nehru: “We cannot do it/') If we cannot do 
it, at any rate we can turn down his allowance or something of that kind 
in erder to place on record our emphatic disapproval, nay, our disgust 
rat the attitude the Government have exhibited in this matter. 
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Mr« M.' K. Acliarya (South Areot coim. Cliinglepuij: Non-Miihammadaii.- 
liurai): Why ' not, send .such a cut.?/' 

■ Piwan Bahadur T.. Rangachariar : I have sent /such a cut ii you will ■ 
aiiow me to ixiove that cut. The Railway Board is not responsible for 
that. My Honourable friend Sir Basil Blackett has to justify his departure 
from the word which he gave to this House this time last year. The 
Railway Board is not a responsible body. But whose fault is that? Is 
it the Railway Board’s fault, or our fault, that we have not been able to 
bring pressure to bear upon the Government to change the system? 

, , Mr.', K, Ahmed (Rajshahi Division :■ Muhammadan Rural): What,.dicb 
■you, do during, the last, , six 'years? ■ ' 

Bahadur T. Rangachariar:. If you' ask' me that, I can give you a.: 
good accuimt ol what 1 have done. This is not the time for me to render 
an account oi what we have done during the last six years . . . 

Mr. K, Ahmed: I know, Sir, what you have done for yourself. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar; As regards the Rates Tribunal, 1.. 
again ask, is it the Railway Board which is responsible for the constitution 
and functions of the Rates Tribunal? It is the Executive Governmeot. 
These are the four main faults which have been laid at the door of the 
Railway Board. I rather think in view of some anticipatory events this 
discussion is anticipatory of the general discussion on the General Budget. 
This is a discussion on the Railway Budget. These questions do not at 
all irise on the Railway Budget. The questions which are germane to- 
the Railway Board are the questions regarding the Indianisation of the 
estisolishment', regarding the stores purchase to which my Honourable 
friend Mr. Raju referred, and the reduction of rates. The latter is a 
mabte-r in which all of us take a very deep interest. But what do 1 
finci as regards the rates ? One of the great complaints which my 
Hoj durable friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, made against the Railway Board 
waa, ‘*Look at the unsatisfactory feature of the Eaihvay Board. They 
have not done anything to reduce rates”. But what do I find? In the 
proceedings of the Railway Standing Finance Committee where my 
Honourable friend’s henchman, Mr. Mehta . . . 

X^andit Motilal Nehru: I said that they had made reductions but that 
it was a very niggardly measure., , 

Biwan Bahadur T.- Rangachariar:/! -stand corrected and I am^ willing" 
to ?:ake what my Plonourable friend has stated. At a meeting at which 
Ml. Jamnadas Mehta, the Mover of the present proposition, was present, 
at page 7B of the proceedings of the' Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways this is what is recorded unanimously; 

Subject to tlie above remarks, the Committee approved with gratification the • 
s^}art that had been made in the reduction of freights and rates.” 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: This House is not bound by that. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar; It^' is a Committee elected by this.'- 
House, the whole body of it is elected by this House and are we to attach 
any importance to their work or not? , Going through these proceedings 
part after part I saw the great assiduity and labour bestowed by that 
Committee in discharging their duties which we entrusted to them, ancR 
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wiiexi they recorded a verdict like that, are we to go belimd it without 
any justiiication and simply to make it an excuse? Are we to make 
a gesture like that when we are dealing with a Department which is- 
administering properties of vast value on our behalf? Condemn them 
by aJi means, pass token votes of censure upon them, but to turn down, 
tlie whole 33emand appears to be not a correct procedure to adopt. Sir,. 

I propose to vote againsk^hhis motion as it is. 

Oolonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European) : After what has fallen 
from Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar as regards the 
practical issues of the motion before us there is no necessity for me lo 
enlarge upon that point. But I do. wish to enter my protest as an elected 
representative against the motion now before the House. I have heard 
much in this debate about the autocracy of the Bail way Board. I have 
also heard from my Honourable friend Mr. Neog^y something about the 
surrender by this House of its powers of control over the finances of the 
Bail ways. Yet what is more autocratic or tends more to 
the surrender of our control than the misuse of its powers 
by the leading Party in this House which frustrates public 
expression of opinion on matters concerning railway finance? This 
is one of the opportunities under the existing constitution-— that consti- 
tution may not be what you like it to be, — ^but this is one of the oppor- 
tunities vdiich we, the elected representatives of the people, have to place 
certain propositions before the House. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: But you are an interested person to speak for the- 
, Europeans. 

Colonel J. B. Crawford: The propositions which we wish to place before - 
the House are not those in which the l^uropean is particularly interested. 
We have propositions which are needed in the interests of India and the 
interests of our Bailways. We come here with that duty to perform. 
Not that I do not sympathise with the views which the opposite Benches 
may desire to place before Government regarding the measure of respon- 
sibility of the Bailway Board to this House. That I feel they could urge 
on a reduction of the grant by Bs. 100 as strongly and as cogently as 
they can by throwing out the whole Budget, and at the same time leave 
to me an opportunity to place before the Government que*stions of interest 
on iliis particular Demand. That is my feeling. The party in power i^ 
not here to stifle the debate altogether or to block it. They ought to 
afford us an opportunity of voicing our feelings. It is our duty as repre- 
sentatives of the people to have an opportunity of voicing our views. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Which is the Party in power? 

Colonel J. B, Crawford: The Party which has been in power for some 
time is your own. What have you done up to date for the country? 

Mr, A. Eangaswami Iyengar: Party without power. 

Colonel I. B. Crawford: You have prevented other people who differ from 
you from voicing their views. That is the attitude wBicli the Swarajist 
Party has developed throughout the countryside. I trust that when 
the next general election comes the country will realise how futile has 
been that policy and will send out a different set of representatives to 
this House. V-.v. --y " ‘ 
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Now, Sir, there are many others \Yho desire to say somethmg on this 
.paruicular , Demand. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: How do you know? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: I see in the ameiidmeut paper many motions 
have been put down. So I presume that they have something to say. I am 
.not so sure that the Government are not responsive. I personally believe 
that they are responsive to public opinion as expressed through this 
House. We have the Bombay mill owners getting a reduction of their 
•coal freights. We have other people getting a reduction of third class 
-fares. There are signs that this Government is responsive if we choose to 
press our case, and, that is the point I want to emphasize. I trust 
Members of this House wall not be misled entirely by the political 
issue at the moment. That is an issue that should be settled on another 
•occasion, WTiat I want to-day is that the House should continue the 
discussion of this Demand, having registered if you like your protest, 
so ihat w^e may get to the real business before the House. 

L. K. Hyder (Agra Division : Muhammadan Rural) : Let me say 
•at the outset that I sympathise with this demand fully, freely, con- 
•scientiousiy and wholeheartedly. When I look at this motion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not think that the method adopted in this connection is the 
method which would appeal to me. Mr. President, some time ago I was 
reading a novel and the punishment that was meted out to the criminal 
In that novel was this — that he was placed by the side of a mountain 
and a drop water was poured on his head with infinite regularity, with 
rhythm every minute of his life and that man was worn down eventually. 
Now, Sir, if this demand contained a reference to a slight cut pointing 
out the grievances which the Indians feel on this matter, I should go 
•straight into the lobby and vote for it. This motion, as it is, is not like 
the drop poured out with infinite regularity on the devoted head of Mr. Sim 
or the Honourable Member for Commerce. Sir, there is not a drop of 
argument in this — it is a tearing dowm of the whole thing. Now, if this 
had been brought forward in the form of a cut to enter a protest that 
Indians are not on the Railway Board, and there is no reason why they 
should not be, I should have gone into that lobby. It does nothing of 
the kind. It is not the method of argument, discussion, persuasion or 
.conviction. It generates heat this side and generates heat that side. 
Por this reason I shall have to go into the other lobby and oppose it. 

Mr. G. S. Eanga Iyer (Rohilkund and Knmaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, the previous speaker, a professor from Aligarh, 
objects to our way of . thinking. He feared that the motion of 
my friend from Bomuay woidd lead to the separation of the 
sheep from the goat. That would be the consequence no doubt— a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished for. Then he felt the generation of 
heat! I do not know if lie is a professor of science but more light is 
generated on this side and we leave the heat tr ,^he other side and if he 
likes to generate lightning, he is welcome to it. 

I do not know if I could refer to the Honourable the Plome Member 
in his absence. According to . a . theory that he propounded the other 
day, one should not refer to an absent Member. I think there is no 
harm in referring to the Honourable the Home Member as I believe it is 
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perfect courtesy to pay a tribute behind one’s back (Laughter); that is 
exactly what I propose to do. The greatest difficulty and regret on our 
side is that the Honourable the Home Member does not represent “ the 
steel frame ” of the bureaucracy. He is suave, courteous, good maimers 
personitied, and therefoi’e it is difficult to deal with a real issue ot the 
kind in which his predecessor would have revelled. 

Sir, the Honourable Member was referring to the impairing of the 
constitutional integrity. Constitutional integrity, whatever may be the 
bureliucratic conception, is a paradox which I do not presume to under- 
stand. It is a contradiction in terms because I do not, my Party does 
not, our leader has made it clear in- speeches after speeches that he does 
not, and his great associate who is no longer with us, Besiiabandu Bas, 
did not, believe in a constitution which has no sanction and the only 
sanction for a constitution is the Will of the People. This constitution 
has been imposed on us. It has been imposed on us by people who do 
not represent us and who are responsible to peoples divided from us by 
mountains and rivers, by half the world. Therefore, Sir, we are not 
impairing the constitutional integrity. We are striving to create pure 
constitutional integrity. W^e are compelling the Government to under- 
stand and recognise the true integrity of all constitutions, which is the 
sanction of the people. If we do not raise the question of constitutional 
integrity once a year, when you come to us for supplies. T do not know 
when we could raise it at all in this' House. The Administration has 
no constitutional sanction behind it and our object is to create that sanc- 
tion. As for the impairing of the constitutional integrity, I may once 
ior all say that it is not we and our Eesolutions that impair that integrity 
but speeches delivered by men in responsible position, his own predecessor 
in office who was the other day talking big of the sanction behind the 
constitutional integrity of bureaucratic domination — namely the 
bayonet 1 Sir Malcolm Hailey was ■ saying the other day that it was 
not the ballot box but the bayonet that has the sanction of the constitu- 
tion. His words are still going through the Indian Press. For the faith 
that is in him, the present Home Member’s predecessor was promoted 
to another place. We do not know whether we are to take seriously ** 
the Honourable the Home Member or his own predecessor in office. So 
far as the Assembly is concerned we know how seriously it has been 
treated! He said we have been taken ** seriously ” — seriously on one 
trivial issue. \¥e have been spurned. Eesolutions after Eesohitions were 
consigned to Mr. Patel’s waste-paper basket ” — Eesolutions adopted in 
this House. Is this constitutional integrity? You created a constitution. 
That constitution has not released us from bondage. It has not given 
the franchise to the 300 millions of India. But it has given the franchise 
to a few lakhs. "We came here as the representatives of the people. Wo 
passed Eesolutions after Eesolutions. Did the Governmeixb give effect 
to them? W^here is, may I ask, the constitutional integrity of which 
the Honourable the Home Member was speaking? I do not like the 
word “ boast ” in regard to him but it almost looked like boasting, though 
he was speaking so utterly sincerely. But his sincerity is conffned only 
to himself. There is another kind of sincerity which is impersonal — 
sincerity wldch is synonymous with; true constitutional integrity— which 
does not exist on the other Bide/'of ,the House, — do not mean in the 
persons of the Members seated 'there; 'but An ^ the system' 'of which they 
are a part. Sir, i'f w-e raise this .issue to-day ^ , it is in grim earnestness. 
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Sir, I not present, I was ' lunching late, when' the ACember for 
Ireland, Air. Sim, (Laughter) was speaking. Or more correctly Scotland. 

I am sure that Mr. Sim has read what that famous poet of 
Ireland Thomas Davis of the 1848 niovement ^ said — and the mandate or 
rather the faith, the ideal behind the motion before the House is involved 
in that beautiful passage which may be quoted : 

“ For ireedom comes from God’s right hand 
And needs a godly train” 

— not Sir Charles Innes' train (Laughter)— 

” And righteous men must make our land 
A nation once again.” 

Sir, we know that bureaucratic blood is thicker than Assembly rhetoric. 
That is why the “scales*’ were WTongly “weighted” in spite of the plighted 
word given in this House. And therefore, Sir, this is the only manner 
in which, — even if w^e lose the vote of a professor,— this is the only manner- 
in which, — even if we fail to c^irry this Besoiution through, — that we can 
proclaim, which must be heard, notwithstanding a professor’s trepidation, 
our feelings in a voice of thunder. (Laughter.) 

Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member was referring prophetic- 
like to a talk between Pandit Motilai Nehru and his grandson. I do not 
refer to his son because the conversations of his son are public property 
(Laughter); and I do not want to refer — the subject is so delicate — to the 
son of Sir Charles Innes because he has come into the service which his- 
father yet adorns, and has, let' us hope, as grand a future before him as 
his father’s post. (Hear, hear.) But, Sir, I am concerned with the grandson 
of Sir Charles limes, who will one day ask of him in dismay: “ Grandpa, 
did you read The Lost Dominion'^ Why did 3^011 lose the Dominion for 
us?” And later perhaps wAen he is in a public school or, say, is an under- 
graduate of Oxford: “ Did you not read the American history? Why did 
you commit the mistake over again when the Indian people raised their 
voice of w^arning? WTiy did you put your head into the sand like the 
ostrich? Why do we no'w have to go to India as foreigners wLen you w-ent 
there as one of themselves?” 

Do not for a moment imagine that “ the bayonet ” is more powerful 
than “ the ballot box.” Do not for a moment think that you can ride 
roughshod over Eesolutions wdiich embody the will of the people. I do 
not want to use harsh language, but I do w^ant that you should see the 
inwardness of this motion. I find my friend over there, Sir Denys Bray, 
smiling aw'ay, but I think he more than any one - else, — a student of 
Literature and History, — ^knows that history can repeat itself even on this 
side of the Suez, 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I rise to take part in this- 
debate, partly as a result of more than one challenge and partly because 
I feel that to some ^tent I am responsible for this motion to-day. I do 
not think I am entirely responsible. I have a feeling that there is a 
desire in some parts of the House to express a vote of censure on the 
minority wiiich voted a particular way on a particular Bill last week and 
is sore at its failure, but at the same time there is some responsibility, T 
think, with me for some w^ds I used a year ago. These have, I fear. 
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been taken as implying more than 'they said and they raised expectations 
which have not at the moment been fulfilled. If that is so, I regret 
it, extremely, , because I ' have always been careful in this' House .and I 
have, always done ,my best not to say a word more than I mean.' I have 
sometimes I know been thought unsympathetic in various " .quarters of 
this House because I have refused to make a hall or a quarter promise 
where a mere few" w’ords of a half or quarter promise might possibly have 
turned a vote. Therefore, I feel that I have some responsibility for this 
debate to-day in that I said a year ago that in the event of Mr. Sirrds 
departure from the office of Financial Commissioner the prospects of an 
Indian taking his place were bright. The exact words I used need not he 
repeated. (An Honotirahle Member: Mr. Parsons was acting at that 

time/’) I do not think that is so. He was not acting at that moment, 
but still he had been acting quite recently. At that time I went on to 
say that I hoped Mr. Sim’s presence in the Railway Board wmld be with 
us. for a long time to come, (An Honourable Member: “ Why did 
you change your mind?”) I cannot enter into all the details of the 
reasons wffiich have led to Mr. Sim’s being transferred to a post wdiere I 
am sure he will continue to serve the financial interests of this country 
and the interests of the financial control of this House with the same skill 
with which he has served it as a Member of the Raiiwniy Board. 
(Applause). At that time I certainly had not in mind such an early 
transition. At the same time it was made perfectly clear at the moment^ 
and I think my own w^ords confirm it, that the question W’ould be who 
was the most suitable candidate; my words were whether when the time 
comes the most suitable candidate will be an Indian or not is a matter on 
which it is quite impossible to prophesy.*" I cannot understand how 
that can be taken by the House as meaning that in all circumstances an 
Indian would be appointed. (An Honourable Member: ” Read the next 
sentence.”) I am not here to apologise for or withdraw^ what I said last 
year even though it has been misunderstood, but I do wash to point out 
that I did not say that in no circumstances wo\ild the successor to Mr. Sim 
be other than an Indian. Now, the House has been complaining that there 
has been no response to its action last year. A year ago wffien I was 
spealdng, of all the 5 Directors in the Railw^ay Board none w-ere Indians. 
To-day there are tw"o. That is, I claim, a direct response to the attitude 
of this House. I do not say that it would not have happened but for 
the fact that the cut w-as carried out. But I do claim that the statement 
thpvt there is no response on the side of Government to votes carried in 
this House is an extreme overstatement of the position. The problem of 
Indianization is a big one, and it has been raised to-day on a particuhisT 
issue, but I do wash Honourable Members would realise that it is going 
on at a very great pace and that the wily to get successful Indian ization 
is when yon have a vacancy for an Under Secretary and there is a suitable 
Indian who is a good candidate for that post put him in, and a few years 
after he will he a good candidate for a higher post and in a comparatively 
short time, a period that is very short in comparison even with the histor}^ 
of Britain in 'India and short indeed in comparison with the history of 
India, you wall get a mighty transition. 

Now, what is the alternative? Supposing just because a post is vacant 
^ we decide that it m.iist in all circumstances be filled by an Indian, Suppos- 
ing that it is filled, although there is no Indian who has had the special 
trMning required — and remember it -is a matter of very special tralninG* in 
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the Finance Department and the Eaiiway DepaHment— who can fill this 
post? But nonetheless we put the man in. What is the result? Very 
likely, not because it is his fault, but because he is put in a position for 
which he has had no training, he is a failure. Is that the way to secure 
successful Indianization? Do you want us to put a man into a post for 
which he has had no training with the result that you have a very good 
chance of doing him very undeserved damage and giving the appearance 
of making a failure of Indianization? 

Now, let me turn to the general question of grievances before supply 
for a moment. The Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru says that he stands 
here to support this motion on the basis of the doctrine of grievances 
before supply. Now, the doctrine of grievances before supply as inter- 
preted by the House of Commons to-day and for the last two centuries 
is itself to a large extent a convention. What it means is that the House 
of Commons insists on and gets the opportunity of discussing grievances 
very fully before it grants supply. 

Mr, A. Bangaswami Iyengar: That is not the position. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That I agree is not the praot’ce 
which the Mover of this motion has in mind. What he seems to have 
in mind is that because he has got grievances he wants to refuse supply 
with the perfect certainty and in the expectation that that supply will 
none the less be forthcoming. If he believed for a moment that the 
•supply would not be forthcoming, would he vote for this motion? Is he 
going to make a gnevance of it after the event as he has done in other cases 
that we have restored this grant? The only efiect of misusing the con- 
vention in the way in which it is proposed to misuse it to-day is to destroy 
the meaning both of the phrase '' grievances before supply and of the 
-convention. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: My friend is entirely mistaken in the meaning 
of the phrase. It does not mean anything like what he imagines. I 
would request him to study the procedure of the House of Commons. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The phrase grievances before 
supply means the claim of His Majesty *s Commons in Parliament 
assembled to express their grievances and to insist within the possibilities 
of the moment on their being attended to before they vote supply. 

Mr. Ohaman Lail (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : Refusing 
supplies if they are not attended to as happened in the reign of Charles I. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It is largely a matter of con- 
vention. If the Honourable Member thinks he can refuse supplies, I 
invite him to follow it up in the proper way. But if he recognises that 
this is a convention which if properly used may redound immensely to 
the advantage of the extension of the control by this Assembly over finance 
and will lead on in due course to a further stage, then he vdll not w^aste 
his opportunities by misusing the convention, I would remind the House 
that two years ago in a great hurry it started on the discussion of Demands 
for Grants by throwing out four Demands one after another as a whole. It 
did not find it a very satisfactory procedure. One Honourable Member 
•at any rate has publicly expressed the view that this was a bad mistake*^ 
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When we were discussing a very similar motion to this a year ago» 
'Mr.. Jinnaii said : . 


“My friend Pandit Motilal Nehru says that we did that last year. Sir, his 
question is perfectly pertinent, and my answer is this. Supposing we thought that 
we were wj’ong last time, are we going to commit the same mistake again? I think 
we all make mistakes. . . . . I am humble enough to admit here and prociaini it 
that I make mistakes.’ 


I too ask the House not to make this mistake again. What has been said 
by my Honourable friend ■ Diwan Bahadur Bangacliariar is perfectly true. 
The effect of a cut by Bs, 100 or a motion for a cut by Bs. 100, 1 inaintaiiM 
is not only ecjiial to but greater than the effect of an action of this sort. 

'Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar;. Do- you resign on the motion? 

. The 'Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : ' The Honourable Member forgets 
that one of the conventions which helps to make the Parliamentary system 
work in England is that a Minister has the right to resign if he does not 
like the way in which the House votes his supplies. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: It is his duty to resign. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: You cannot apply that convention 
«nless you apply it with that common sense of which Mr. Jinnah is very 
fond — -I repeat his special phrase — unless you apply it with common sense; 
and do not let us have the sort of heroics that came from our friend Mr. 
Abhyankar before lunch. We were reminded by Mr. Neogy that this sort 
of talk was at any rate useful for our physical exercise and that it gave us 
an opportunity of using our voice. I am sure one Member took that 
opportunity but I cannot help thinking that it is bad for another organ. 
Now, I do ask the House to think twice as to what they are doing. Are 
they going to repeat the mistake if they throw out this demand that they 
made two years ago? They are going to do exactly what neither they nor 
the members of the Government of India desire, namely, to make restor-* 
ation a normal, ordinary, every day occurrence. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: It is already an every day occurrence. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; I challenge the Honourable Mem- 
ber's view that it is already a normal every day occurrence. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar; It was stated in the Joint Committee/s 
Report that it was expected to be used as a normal weapon. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not say that it is not a normal 
weapon, which is quite different. A pistol is a normal weapon, but is its 
use a normal occurrence for an attack on one's friends or enemies? I ask 
the House to think twice before they throw this out. By doing so, they 
will deffnitely put the hands of the clock of progress back. They will be 
losing a very considerable part of the advance that has been registered in 
the matter of the machinery of financial control in the last two years and 
they will be doing what Mr. Jinnah deprecated a year ago, repeating the 
mistake without any advantage either to themselves or to the country. 

Mr. A. Raugaswami Iyengar: I move, Sir, that the question be now put. 


Mr. President; The question is 
The motion was adopted, , 


that the, question be now put. 
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Tile HonoaraWe Sir Charles lanes: Sir, my Honourable Mend Mr. 

Jamnadas' Mehta said that' the "Budget is the time to voice railway griev- 
ances. ,I quite agree.,; : and in that view, why is it that "the Honourable 
Member proposes to tlirow out this' Demand here and now with the object 
/apparently of stopping the discussion of the grievances which other notices 
‘i>f motions for reduction refer to? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. MeMa: The B.ailway Board is the greatest grievanee. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: It has been said that the Eailway ■ 
Board is entirely unresponsive to opinion in this House. I deny that 
statement absolutely. I claim, Sir, on behalf of the Eailway Board that 
we are probably more responsive than any other department of the Gov- 
ernment of India. Sir, I propose to prove that statement. I would ask 
the House what other department of the Government of India is there 
which places its Budget absolutely without any reserve whatsoever before 
a Committee which is composed entirely of non-official Members of this 
House. The Eailway Board is the only department which does that. Sir, 
I must say that the House talked a lot about response to-day. If the 
House passes this motion of my friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta they will be 
making a very poor response to the very hard work which Mr. Sim has 
undertaken in order to give the House through its own Committee the 
fullest possible information about this Budget. Sir, in the Eailway 
Department, for the last two months we have been spending the whole of 
our time and the whole of our energies in trying to place this Budiget before 
this House in a form which will admit of useful discussion; and it seems 
to me, Sir, that this House will be very ungrateful if on purely political 
grounds and for a purely imaginary benefit, which will be no benefit at all, 
it throws aside the whole of our labour and proceeds to throw out this 
Demand. Sir, I am confident that they will not do so. 

Mr. President: The original question was: 

** That a sum not exceeding Bs. 9,68,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of the ‘ Bailway Board 

Since which the following amendment has been moved: 

** That the Demand under the head * Bailway Board * be omitted.** 

The question is that that amendment be adopted. 

The motion was vad opted by 61 votes against 48. 


Monday, 1st March, 1926. 

THE BUDGET FOB 1926-27. 

Introbuctoky. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, in the 
Budget for 1925-26 the Government of India and the Legislature had the 
satisfaction of making a substantial beginning in the reductiori" of Pro- 
vineial contributions, when ^part from other temporary relief, a perma- 
nent diminution of Es. 2| crores was effected in their total. We were 
enabled to take this welcome step in view of substantial realised surplus 
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in each of tlie years 1923-24 and 1924-25, and in expectation of a balance 
on tbe riglit side in the year 1925-26. I am glad to b-e able to inform the 
House that, in spite of the considerable revenue which we then gave up 
in relief of the Provinces, a realised smplus for 1925-26 is now assmed. 
The exact figure is of course still a matter of estimating, but there is no 
doubt that the balance will be on the right side; and this notwithstanding 
the very unusiial step taken during the year in regard to the Cotton Excise 
Duty. This ■duty ceased to- be levied as, from the 1st of December 1925 
and in the announcement regarding the .cessation of its levy it was made 
clear that, barring unforeseen accidents, suspension was inteurlsd in all 
but form to be equivalent to abolition. 

2. This announeement inevitably takes away some of the beautiful 

uncertainty of anticipation, some of the pleasant thrill of expectancy, 
which is supposed to attach to the opening of a Budget. Instead of hop- 
ing— sliall I say, against liope?~that this Budget may perhaps contain 
proposals for bringing to an end this tax, so long the subject of contro- 
versy, Hoiiourable Members have, . I suspect, :already in their minds 
witten it off, and, as they listen to me, are waiting in anxious suspense, 
not to learn the fate of the Cotton Excise Duty, but only to know" what 
other reliefs, if any, may be in store for them. In regard to the Cotton 
Excise Duty, I will Iveep them in doubt no longer. I will admit them 
.at once to the secret that the Einaiice Bill about to be presented to the 
House includes a clause abolishing the Cotton Excise Duty finally and 
entirely. The patient died on December the Ist, 1925, and it only re- 
mains for us to assist at his obsequies and give* the corpse decent inter- 
ment. We have no need to fear even its unlamented ghost. No miracle 

can restore it to life at this time other ^th an some unthinkable accident m 

the passing of the Einaiice Bill. 

3. Before satisfying the curiosity of Honourable Members in regard to 

Actual oiitturii of other proposals in the Budget, 1 must first 

review shortly the aetual figures for 1924-25 and, 
in soniewliat greater detail, the revised estimates for lire year 1925-26. 
Our revised estimates for 1924-25 anticipated a surplus of almost 4 crores. 
The audited accounts whicdi have just been published show" a surplus a! 
5*68 crores — an improvemcait of nearly 1*69 crores on our expectations 
of a year ago. Under ail the heads of the Civil Budget, apart from Eail- 
w^ays the net variation between the revised estimates and the actual 
figures amounts to 15 laklis only, though there are appreciable varia- 
tions ill both directions under individual heads. The increase in the 
realised surplus is accounted for almost entirely by a redu’etion in net 
military ex])enditure amounting to 70 lakhs and an Inereose in the contri- 
bution from Eailways amounting to 1,14 laldis. The savings iu military 
expenditure arose from underspending in England due partly to decreased 
expenditure on })urchase of stores and partly to an adjustment in India's 
favour of some payments to the W.ar Office arising out of claims in con- 
nection with war expenditure. These claims, I may say, have no con- 
nection with the important sums in dispute between the War Office and 
the Government of India in regard to war expenditure. Negotiations for 
the settlement of these latter have been vigorously pursued <lming the 
year. The issues are complicated, , and I am not yet in a position to 
announce the final outcome, but I , have every hope that the result will 
in the end be regarded , AS;, not unfav<o,urahle to India. The large varia- 
tion amounting to 1,14 lakhs under Railways is the result of an increase 
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in tie net railway earnings wto after the deduction of tie fixed contri- 
bution of 5*09 crores, proved to be 8*07 crores instead of 4*65 crores as 
anticipated. There were savings in working expenses owing partly to 
adjustments in conneetion with the Privy Council decision regarding 
Customs duties on stores for Companies' lines. On the other hand, the 
gross traffic receipts exceeded expectations by 1*48 crores, chiefly because 
heavy traffic in grain and cotton developed in February and March, the 
movement of these crops beginning earlier than usual. One result of this 
is that the railway receipts in the early part of the current year fell below 
our anticipations. The final outturn of the year 1924-25 shows a revenue 
of 138*04 crores and an expenditure of 132*36 crores, leaving a realised 
surplus of 5*68 crores. The usual comparative table showing the actual 
outturn in each of the last ten years is attached to the printed Budget 
speech. 

Review of' the Yeah 1925-26. 

4. Weather conditions in India in the year 1925-26 have not been 
. _ altogether favourable. The winter rainfall a yea^r 

.reiiGia urn i ions.. unsatisfactory — regret to say that it 

is less satisfactory in Northern India this year — but the wheat crop 
suffered from excessive cold and high winds. Almost throughout India 
the monsoon came to an end too early. In old days this might have 
caused^ really bad famine conditions in some areas, but the great improve- 
ment in our communications in recent years has contributed materially 
to a reduction of famine risks especially when, as in 1925, the monsoon 
rainfall was not entirely deficient. Indian trade and commerce during the 
year have, how’-ever, been less under the influence of internal conditions 
than under that of external conditions affecting world trade. I drew atten- 
tion a year ago to the gradual recovery of trade from world-wide depres- 
sion under the stimulus of greater general security and reduced prices. 
Similar forces have operated in India during 1925-26, but the fall in 
prices has been more marked than in the previous year. For all com- 
modities the general index figure came down from 176 at the end of Decem- 
ber 1924 to 163 at the end of December 1925. Prices of cotton piecegoods 
and, in a lesser degree, of raw cotton were a year ago entirely out of tune 
with the general price level. Baw cotton appears now to have returned 
very nearjy to its pre-war relation to other prices, and this fact holds out 
the prospect of an increased volume of trade in cotton piecegoods as soon 
as prices become steadier. Cotton piecegoods are, however, still priced 
at a level considerably above the general average in spite of a very marked 
fall especially during the last six months of the calenclar year, it is per- 
haps not unnatural that during this painful period of restoration of price 
equilibrium the cotton mill industry, particularly in Bombay; lias been 
subjected to serious difficulties and that there has been a considerable 
decrease in our imports of cotton piecegoods. During the first 9 mouths 
of 1925-26 there was a fall of 22 per cent, in value and 15 per cent, in the 
quraitity of piecegoods imported. In our export figures a large reduction 
in the quantity and value of our exports of wheat is the most notable [ea- 
ture during this period. 

0 . Apart from these two commodities, the trade figures of the year have- 
been satisfactory. The tea industry has had another prosperous year, 
while the prices both of raw jute and jute manufactures show a considerable 
advance. A significant feature of the year which is of great importance 
in relation to the question of transport facilities in India has been the 
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growtli of the use of motor vaMcles. There has been a large increase in 
the number of private cars in use and an even more striking increase in 
the iiuoiber of vehicles plying for public hire. The number of motor 
vehicles imported has gone up by 24 per cent. Our receipts from the excise 
duty on petrol reflect the increase in the use of motor vehicles in a strik- 
ing manner. Though the rate of duty was reduced by 33-if per cent, a year 
ago. yet our revenue from the duty is as high as before. Among other 
features of interest I may mention that imports of artificial silk have gone 
up ■ seven-fold in tw;o years. 

f5. During the course of' 1925 the League of Nations issued a table' 
designed to compare on a gold basis the total foreign trade of all the 
countries of the world in 1913 and 1924. According to the fi.gures in that 
table India stood in 1913 eighth on the list of countries in the matter of 
the total value of. foreign trade. In 1924' she had risen to the fifth place, 
and there is little doubt that she has maintained that position throughout' 
1925, In spite of a fall in values and the depression in the piecegoods 
trade, India’s total foreign trade in the first ten months of 1925-26 amoimted 
to 496-43 crores or only IB'Sl crores less than the figure for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous financial year. The net imports of bullion 
during the calendar year 1925 amounted to 80*92 crores of which 60-69 
crores represented gold. This latter figure is the highest ever recorded. 
But the boom in the demand for gold had nearly spent itself in the first 
three months of the calendar year, and the imports of gold in the ten 
months of the financial year beginning on the 1st of April 1925, at 28*10' 
crores are 18-09 crores below the corresponding ten months of 1924-25. 
The visible balance of trade including private imports of treasure was in 
favour of India at the end of January to the extent of 85*82 crores of 
rupees — a figure which should be compared with 42*29 crores a year ago- 
and 63*30 crores in the corresponding period of the year 192B-24. 

7. The rupee-sterling exchange 3as shown persistent strength almost' 
throughout the year, and for the time being at any rate wo seem to have 
come to an end of the wide fluctuations which have been a feature of 
the post-war period. Thanks in large measure to the steadiness of ex- 
change and also to other causes such as the abstention of the Government 
of India from the loan market for purposes other than conversion — a 
subject to which T shall have occasion to refer later— the busy season of 
1925-26 promises to be remarkable for an almost complete ‘absence of 
stringency in the money market. After the severe stringency of the 
winter of 1923-24, conditions in the following season of 1924-25 showed 
a noticeable improvement and the Bank rate did not rise above 7 per 
cent, and th.at only for a period of 4 months from January to May, 1925. 
It was reduced by the thiivl week in May to 6 per cent, and By the first 
week in July to 4 per cent. The rate was raised again to 5 per cent, in 
the fourth week of September and remained there till the first week of 
December, when it went up to 6 per cent. If, as seems possible, we are 
able 1o get through the busy season of this year with a rate not higher 
than 6 per cent., this will be the first occasion since the establishment 
of the Imperial Bank of India when the rate has not risen as high as 
7 per cent., and if we leave two exceptional war years out of the account 
when conditions were artificial,, it will represent what I think imist be a 
rrcoiTl in the liistory of Indian.' banking, and will be an achievement for 
which the authorities of the Imperial Bank of India will deserve our special 
thanks and congratulations. 
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Revenue 

'8. O'ur Gustoms. revenue for ' the '-ciuTent year reflects accurately the 
trade conditions at wiiicli I have glanced. The 
Customs. suspension of' the' Cotton Excise Duty from Decem- 

ber onwards, coupled with the notable fall in values, has had the result 
of reducing our income from the duty by 71 lakhs as comp ared with the 
Budget estimate. The yield from the import duty on cotton goods was 
estimated cautiously at 7*30 crores, or 40 lakhs less than the revised 
estimate for 1924-25, but it is not now estimated that we shall collect 
much more than 6 crores. On the other hand, the increase in the world 
production of sugar has resulted in a very heavy fall in sugar prices 
leading to a large increase in the imports into India, and thanks to the 
action of the Legislature a year ago in passing an Act converting the 
previous ad valorem, duty on sugar into a specific duty, our revenues 
have benefited very materially. Our present anticipations point to an 
increase of 1,30 lakhs under sugar, fully counterbalancing the decrease 
under cotton piecegoocls. Protective duties show increased yields, and 
as I have already mentioned, the reduction in the excise duty on motor 
spirit has piuved a great success in that it lias led to no such decrease 
in the yield as cautious estimating made it necessary for us to anticipate 
a year ago. Thanks to these counterbalancing factors, we now anticipate, 
in spite of the loss of 71 lakhs on Cotton Excise Duty, gross receipts from 
Customs for the year of 47*83 crores, which is 30 lakhs higher than the 
Budget figure. A probable saving of 20 lakhs under refunds enables us 
to anticipate a total improvement of 50 lakhs in the net receipts which 
we now put at 46*85 crores. 


9. Under Taxes on Income, which are based on the profits of the 

^ ^ previous year, we made what we considered a con- 

axt.fe 01 . iiLome. servative estimate for 1925-26 in taking a net yield 

of 17*35 crores which was 87 lakhs^below the Budget estimate of i8*22 
crores for the previous year, though the figure actually realised in 1924-25 
proved to be 16*01 crores only. Unfortunately our estimate under this 
head has again proved oversanguine. The gross receipts are iiow^ estimated 
at 17*88 erore>s, w^hich is 69 lakhs less than the Budget estimate, while 
refunds, etc., exceed the estimate by 41 lakhs, making the net yield 
16*25 crores, or 1,10 lakhs less than anticipated. 

10. With the salt duty at Bs. 1-4-0 we budgeted for a normal year’s 
reeeij3ts. It has proved, however, that ,w'e made 
insufficient allowance for the large accumulation of 

st(.;cks which followed on the reduction of the duty in March 1924. The 
off-take of salt in the early months of the summer, particularly from the 
Northern India Salt sources, was much below normal and for the year 
as a whole we expect a decrease of 55 lakhs, making a net yield of 6*40 
.crores in comparison with the Budget figure of 6*95 crores. 


Salt. 


11. A supplementary grant of 51 lakhs was passed by this House 
during the Simla session in order to meet extra 
payments to cultivators in the United Provinces on 
aeeoimt of the high outturn of the opium crop. The extra payments 
required, owing partly to savings elsewhere, are now expected to^ be 35 
iakhs only, ancUthey will be more than counterbalanced by the increase 
in receipts. The stocks of excise opium in treasuries which, ^as I explained 
in my Budget speech last year, were taken over and paid for by the 
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Local Governments as oil the 1st April, 1926, have proved to be liighei. 
by 24 lakhs than we iiacl ailowed for, thus adding by this amount to our 
non-recurrent receipts under this head. After taking these and other 
factors into account, we now anticipate that our net revenue from opium 
in the year will be 2*24 crores, which is 48 lakhs higher than we estimated 
last March. 

12. In framing our estimate of the receipts of the General Budget- from 

Eaihvays we allowed for the fixed contribution of 
Railways. 5*09 crores together with an estimated receipt of 

15 ItiMis representing one-third of the excess over 3 crores expected to 
be transferred to the Railway reserve. The net earnings frorn^ niilways 
have proved, as the House is aware, slightly higher than anticipated in 
the original Budget, so that our share in the surplus over 3 crores is 
increased by 8 lakhs, and the total contribution from Railways is estimated 
.„;at''5'B2 crores. . ■ ' 

13. We expect an increase of 43 lakhs under Interest owing loainly 

to higher rates for short money in London and higher 
Otlier Hey enne heads. balances there, and for similar reasons we 

anticipate an additional 46 lakhs of interest on investments of the Currency 
Beserves. The receipts from the Enemy Ships account and the first 
instalment of Beparation payments from Germany under the Dawes scheme 
give uS an extra 21 lakhs uiider the head of Extraordinary revenue. This 
completes my survey of the Revenue side of the account for 1925-26, and 
explains my "reasons for putting the revised estimate of revenue for the 
year at 131*35 crores instead of 180*68 crores. 

Expenditure, 1925-26. 


14. For a great part of the year we have been effecting our remittances 

at the fixed figure of l,s*. 6 j*;. /7. and we are now able 
ange. anticipate that the average rate of exchange for 

the year as a whole for accounts purposes will be 1,^. as against the 

Budget figure of la. 6d. Apart from an improvenient of 6 laklis in our 
railway revenues which affect us only indirectly, and again of 7 lakhs 
in regard to our capital ex]jendit,nre, the revised figure for exchange 
accounts to tlio extent of 10 laldis for an improvemeni in our revised 
budget of revenue <aiid expenditure. 

15. The variations in the largest item of our expenditure, Militeny cx.or- 

llPittirv Service- vices, are not oi: the same magnitude as in previous 

‘‘ " ‘ years. The net expenditure on hlilitary Services, 

according to the Budget estimate for the current year, was 56J crores. 
Accuracy in reacliing a revised figure for military expenditure at this 
period of the financial year is always specially difficult to attain, but tha 
course of expenditure up to date points to ‘a total net figure of 56'2S 
crores, or practically the same figure as our first forecast. Scrutiny of 
the account for non-effective services between India and the War Office has 
led io a special credit, for which no provision was mode in the estimates 
ofjibont 70 lakhs, ropreseniing a revision of I he account with reirospeetive 
effect from 1010. As against this, expenditure in India has markedly 
exceeded the estimate in certain directions. A special ])rovision amount- 
ing to 40 lakhs has had to be made for the purchase of certain kinds of 
ordnance equipment in which serious shortage has been disclosed. His 
Excellency the Commander-in-CMef has instituted an ex]>ert inquiry into 
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the whole .question of , ordnance • eqihpment witli a view ., to ensuring that' 
the real facts may be brought into clearer light and that the reasons for 
these shortages, which ought not to have occurred, if the system of control 
had been working properly, may be fully disclosed. A special grant of 
15 lakhs has also been allotted for the purchase of supplies of ghee in 
klarch in advance of next year’s requirements, it having been ascertained 
that by purchasing at an earlier date each year considerable economies 
can be eitected. Savings of 16 lakhs on pension charges in India and 
an excess expenditure of about 20 lakhs owing to higher prices for articles 
of food and forage, are among the most important of the other variations. 
Since the net result of these variations is to bring the revised figure for 
net military expenditure out at practically the same total as the original 
Budget, the Bhiance Department are entitled to congratulate themselves 
on the satisfactory operation of the system introduced in connection wdth 
the 1925-26 Budget, of making a lump sum cut, which amounted this yenr 
to 20 lakhs, over the total military estimate 


16. I have already mentioned the excess of 35 lakhs in opium expendi- 

ture. Interest charges on permanent debt also 
Civi expeiK itiu'o. exceed the estimate by 35 lakhs owing to the capital 
expenditure on railways having been less by 3| crores than the budgeted 
figure, to a reduction in the interest chargeable to the Posts and Tel^graph^ 
Department, of which I shall speak later, and to the fact that the rat© 
of interest chargeable on railway and other capital expenditure since 1917, 
which is arrived at by taking an average of the rates at which the G-ovem^ 
ment of India have borrowed since that date has proved to be less than 
the figure assumed at the time of the preparation of the Budget. Plans 
are being worked out with a view to a modification of this rather complicated 
system of calculating interest and the substitution of a new^ procedure which 
will be less likely to disturb our Budget estimates. On the other hand, 
the revised figures of 1925-26 profit by an unexpected credit of SO lakhs 
under the head of Interest owing to the payment by the Bombay G-ovem- 
ment of interest to the Provincial Loans Fund for 15 months instead of 
12 months — a change of procedure introduced in order to bring their interest- 
dates to the 31st March in each year. Slight variations in regard to other 
Gh'il expenditure apart from Posts and Telegraphs mostly cancel each other. 
The increased bounties on steel are almost exactly set off by the transfer- 
of the charges on account of the Security Printing IPress at Nasik to capital. 

17. I have already referred to the successful operation, so far as military 
PreeautioBs asrainst " expenditure is concerned, of the system introduced 

ovcT-et^thuatiTi", "" a year ago, with a view to preventing ovei’'-budgeting, 
of making a lump sum cut. The total cut made in the estimates of Civil 
expenditure was 15 lakhs. It was made under twelve different heads, and 
in all except two eases the cut has justified itself, the total expenditure 
having been kept by the Departments concerned within the reduced grants. 
The two excoptio33s are the Survey of India and the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment, hi regard to both of which the House has already voted supplementary 
grants. A.s I explained in my Budget speech a year ago, this new pro- 
cedure wa.s regarded as experimental and we are proposing to repeat it 
for a second year in connection with the Budget for 1926-27. 

18. The working of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department in 
the current year requires rather fuller treatment. The 
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crores, or 18 laklis lower than the estimate. On the other hand, there is 
a saving of 19 lakhs in working expenses which, owing to certain abnormal 
eireunistances which. I shall explain shortly, are now estimated to amount 
to 9*57 crores. This makes the net receipts 67 lakhs as against our anti- 
cipation of 65-J- lakhs. This figure is of course exclusive of interest charges. 
At the time of the Budget it was anticipated that the final result of the 
working of the dei^artment for the year, after adjustment of interest, would 
-be a small loss of E,s. 60,000. The figure included in the Budget for 
interest was 66 lakhs and was based, as I explained a year ago, on a rough 
figure, not at that time completely examined, for the total capital outlay 
■ on the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department. The figure taken was 
lower than the capital outlay as shown in our books, and the intention 
was that the interest actually charged should be based on the depreo'ated 
block value of the assets of the department on the 1st of April 1925 when 
finally ascertained. The departmental investigations into the value of this 
block have now been completed, but the report is still under consideration. 
According, to the figures in this report, the value of the assets is very 
much less than the book value, but the exact figures have still to be 
settled. Bor the present, I have felt justified in taking a round figure 
• of 49 lakhs for interest as against the figure of 66 lakhs taken in the 
Budget. On this assumption, the net result of the working of the depart- 
ment as a whole is a profit of nearly 18 lakhs. This surplus is, however, 
non-recurring. The expenditure on postal stationery and stamps included 
in working expenses was 10 lakhs below the normal owing to the fact 
that the department was eating down stocks during the year. In addition, 
a previous wrong adjustment to the extent of about 8 lakhs under the 
'head of Stationery and Printing charges has had to be corrected in this 
year's accounts, thus reducing the working expenses by a non-recurrent 
sum of 8 lakhs. The true estimated profit is thus reduced to vanishing 
point unless further savings accrue in working expenses, and unfortunately 
there is still some doubt as to the correctness of the figure for interest. 

19. The House will remember that In ray Budget speech a year ago 
[ explained that it was proposed to transfer to capital the stocks of postal 

. find telegraphic stores carried on revenue account on the Slst March 1925. 
The total value of such stores in the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
was then estimated to be 1,24 lakhs. The actual balance has proved 
to be 1,61 lakhs. The stocks held in the Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment have also to be taken into account, and as the credit on this account 
,nas proved to be 15 lakhs more than we allowed for, the total amount 
oi this non-recurring credit to Revenue duiing the year 1925-26 will be 
1,81 lakhs. 

20. It will be seen that the revised estimates oi: revenue and expendi- 
ture for the current year have had to be arrived at after taking into 
account considerable variations not contemplated in our Budget estimates. 
The most important of these, apart from the results of suspending the 
Cotton Excise Duty, are the increased credit to revenue of 52 lakhs from 
Posts and Telegraphs stores which I have mentioned, the increase of 
24 lakhs in the value of the stocks of opium at treasuries taken over and 
paid for by Local G-oveimments; this year,, the transfer of 17 lakhs of 
revenue expenditure to capital aecoimt in the case of the Security Printing 
Press at Xasik, and the decrease in. net expenditure under the head of 
Tutcrest amounting io 80 lakhs resulting from The payment by the Bombay 
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G-ovemmeiit o£ interest for fifteen mon^ instead of twelve. All of these 
four items are in the nature of book-keeping transactions, but they have 
none tlie less the effect of swelling our surplus. The figures given in the 
Budget estimate for revenue and expenditure for the year were 180*68 
crores and 130*44 crores respectively, leaving an estimated surplus ot 
24 lakhs. The improvement shown in the revised estimates is 1,06 lakhs, 
the figure for revenue being 131*35 crores and for expenditure 130*05 crores. 
The four special items which I have mentioned aggregate 1*28 crores and 
more than account for the increased surplus. 

21. The following statement shows the main variations in revenue- 
and expenditure working up to this total: — 

Lakbs. 




Better. Worse 

Customs .... 

... . 

■■ . ■ 50 

Taxes on Incomo 


1,10 

Salt .... 


55 

Opium (net) 



Interest receipts 


43 

C!iuTeney receipts 


46 

Ex trac.rii inary receipts 


. 21 

Interest on debt (net) 


. ... f 5 

Posts and Telegraplis 


77 

Eailway contribution 

. 

. ' 8 

Other heads 

. . ■ .■ . . ■ 

1 ;■ ’} 



2,00 



^ ■“ — : 


Total, better 

1,06 


Budget suvp-lus 

24 


Ilevivsed snr]‘lus 

1,30 


22. This anticipated surplus would in the ordinary course be applied 
I..-.,.’ automatically to the reduction or avoidance of debt. 
^ i Government of India, however, desire to place 

before the Legislature a proposal for the utilisation 
of 50 lakhs of this surplus for the formation of an Indian ArchiBological 
Fund. The details of the proposal which will be embodied in a Bill will 
be explaine.d more fully to the House in due course. Its financial effect 
will be to apply 50 lakhs of the surplus, which would otherwise go to debt 
redemption, for the purpose of capitalising our liabilities in connection wdtli 
archieological research. It is not therefore except in form a departure from 
the sound rule that a realised surplus should go to reduction of debt. 
Future budgets wall be saved from a revenue charge on this account, but 
as it may be assumed that our outstanding debt will be 50 lakhs higher 
than it vvould otherwise be and our interest charges consequently increased, 
the net ultimate effect on future budgets is niL Its immediate effect upom 
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our revenue estimates for the current year will be to reduce the revised 
hguiv' for the surplus to 80 lakhs. 

2d. 'We who are living in Delhi do not need to be reminded of our debt 
to the Arclu'eological Department. When in the intervals between our 
deliberations we visit any one of the historical monuments that surround 
us, we realise the care and skill which have been devoted to preserving 
these ancient structures and to beautifying their surroundings. We realise 
and are grateful. But this is not the only side of the Department’s activi- 
ties. There is another which is perhaps less well-known, the work of 
excavation. ‘Some of us have had the privilege of visiting Taxila and study- 
ing the fascinating antiquities, taking us back two thousand years in Indian 
history, which have been unearthed there in the last two decades. We are 
glad that they are now to be housed in a suitable museum. But if Taxila 
takes us back two thousand years, the recent discoveries at Harappa and 
‘.Wahenja-Daro will, if the evidence is confinned, transport us in one flight 
to a ]x>riod of Indian liistory three thousand years earlier. Nay more: they 
hold out expectations of enabling us to get back thousands (>i years earlier 
still to a ])eriod in luunan history which was as remote from the inhabitants 
of IMabenja-TJaro in the year 3000 B. C. as those ancient Indians of the 
Indus valley are from us to-day. The Indo-Sumerian discoveries open up a 
vista -which may once again revolutionise the world’s knowledge of the early 
history of mankind. Their possibilities are such that the>- must excite 
even the most unimaginative. 

24. Sir Jolin ]\Iarshall, to whom since the day when the late 
Lord Ourzon brought liim here Indian arch neology owes a very great 
debt, has stated that a hundred crores of rupees could be spent on 
arclueological reseai’ch in India without doing more than scratch the 
surface. Almost the only source from which funds are at present 
available for excavation in India and Burma is the Central Budget, 
However desirable arclueological expenditure may be in tlie cultural 
interests of India and of mankind, it is obvious that tlie taxpayer' 
cannot be asked to give more than comparatively small sums. In 1923-24 
the grant for Ai'chreology was cut down severely under the influence of 
retrenchment. In 1925-26 the sum available for researcli v:as about 1*3 
lakhs including the provision made in connection with Sir Aurel Stein A 
special work in Central Asia. The Finance Department lutve [sressed 
to provide a considerably larger sum in 1920-27, ])iit we intimated that 
about 21 lakhs w-as the rnaximnni which we could see our way to grant. 

25. ^leanwhile. in spite of the obvious importance of following up tlie 
recent discoveries, the Arclifeological Department have found tliat 
eanni.it frame a considered programme for a period of years and carmot train 
young Indians as arclueologists in the absence of the possibility of giving 
tliem security of tenure or etnployment. The idea lias accordingly horn 
mooted that an Indian Arch geological Fund should be started, and a Board 
of Trustees established somewhat on the lines of the Trustees of the British 
IMuseuin. Once the Fund came into effective existence, it might, it is 
hoped, attract donations froni Indian Princes and from others interested 
in arciiteology and from wdnter visitors to India whose imagination is I find 
alw'ays stirred by Indian monuments. The essence of the proposal which 
will be placed before the Legislature therefore is that, instead of voting a 
grant of 2| lakhs in the estimates for 1926-27 it should make a supple- 
mentary grant of 50 lakhs out , of the surplus of 1925-26 as an initial 
endowment for the Fund. As I have, already explained, this amounts to 
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little more than a book-keeping change so far as our budgets for 1926-27 
and for future years are concerned. Meanwhile, lioweYer, the Fund will 
be well started; the interest on the endowment of 50 lakhs will bring in 
appiuximately 2| lakhs a year to be spent on.archseological research. The 
Trustees will be able to make an attraetiwe appeal in other quarters for 
additional endowments and can go ahead to frame a programme and to 
trail, budding archaeologists. Archaeological excavation is the most practical 
form of historical research, and it is a form in wiiich I am convinced India 
can make an immense addition to the world’s historical knowledge. But 
it is ineffective unless it can be pursued on an adequate scale and according 
to a programme based on the regular receipt of at least a minimum income. 
The income of the proposed Amhasological Fund will be devoted to system- 
atic and continuous arcliseological excavation. The people of India are 
justly proud of their past and I feel sure they will welcome the establish- 
ment of this endowment for historical research. 

Ways .ynb Means and Public Debt. 

26. The real improvement which has come about in the finances of the 
■Government of India during the last few years and the strength of our 
position during the financial year 1925-26 are strikingly reflected in the 
figures of our Public Debt and of our debt position generally and in the story 
of our w’ays and means operations. The House will remember that in my 
Budget speech last year I stated that hot only did we not anticipate any 
necessity for borrow’ ing outside India during the year, but also that the 
maximum amount that w^e should require to raise by a rupee loan in the 
>open market in India w’oiild be 12 crores. I stated that it w^as not im- 
probable that at the -same time as w^e approached the market for a rupee 
loan we should also place before the public a conversion offer with a view 
to beginning operations for the conversion of early maturing 

bonds. In the event, w’e found ourselves able in June 1925 to 
announce that our operations in the market in India wT>uld be 
confined to a conversion loan in view of the improvement showm by the 
figures of our actual balances on the 31st March 1925 in comparisvon with 
our anticipations indicated in the revised budget figures. This increase in 
balances W’as mainly due to the increase in the net railway earnings which 
affected both our revenue surplus and our w^ays and means position, and 
to the dravuiigs upon us by the Provincial Governments proving very 
.much less than they had anticipated at the time they framed their budgets. 

27, Our ability to dispense with a cash loan \Yas most w^elcome to the 
money markets of India, but it was a subject of some comment in various 
quarters that the estimates framed at the time of the introduction of tlie 
Bridget were proved only three months later to be so far out. I am in- 
clined tO' think that the phraseology consecrated by long usage in Indian 
budget speeches which refers to the w^ays and means portion of the state- 
ments as a Whys and iMeans Budget” is somewhat misleading, in that 
it may tend to give tlie public the impi*ession that the figures and estimates 
in the ways and means portion of the Budget make a claim to comparative 
•exactness not inferior to that made by the figures of our revenue and 
expenditinv estimates. Our AYays and Means Budget is intended to be 
:and necessarily must be illustrative rather than exact. The ways and 
means figures luhig together the net results of operations of very varying 
•character all over India and Burma and in London. To a large extent 
those operations are either not, under the control of the Government of 
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India at all or only very indirectly under their control. The aggregate res- 

suit oi! tile variatdons ■ in tiie estimates of incomings aiicl outgoings of the ■ 
Provincial Governments on Pvevenue and. Capital account brought to light 
between the, .date, at which the Central Budget figures, were prepared and 
the date when the balances of the Provincial Governments on the 31st 
March 1925 began to be approxim.ateiy ascertained— a pericd of .from 3 
to 4 nicntlis — ^accounted for a reduction of not far short of 6 crores in our 
estimate of the finance required during the year 1925-26 for meeting 
aggregate outgoings, impart from the operations of the Provincial Govern- 
iiients, our balances are affected by the incomings and outgo'ngs cn account 
of various deposit and advance heads, sums received and paid out in respect 
of provident funds of various descriptions, deposits and withdrawals of the 
Post Office Savings Bank, and purchases and encashments of Post Office 
'Cash Certificates. In these circumstances it is neither possible nor desir- 
able to attempt to lay down a rigid ways and means programme far in 
advance. The only result of doing so would necessarily be to swell our 
balances needlessly. At the same time it is certainly desirable that we 
should do anything that may reasonably be possible to secure greater 
accuracy in the estimates of Provincial Governments’ incomings and 
outgoings, and I am not entirely satisfied that improvement in the 
machinery for dealing with our deposits and advances accounts is un- 
attainable. These and cognate subjects are at the present moment engaging 
the careful attention of the Finance Department of the Government of 
India. 

28. The decision to confine our market operations to the conversion 
loan in the summer of 1925 has been amply justified by results. In spite 
of heavy remittances in advance of requirements in London, we have been 
able ‘to finance our outgoings in India without serious inconvenience, and 
; without resort to the money market for temporary accommodation or 

assistance from the Imperial Bank in the form of ways and means 
advances. The conversion Joan resulted in conversions of bonds maturing 
I during the years 1925 to 1928 to a total of 80*61 crores, of which over 

i "251* crores were conversions into the 5 per cent, income-tax free lo^m >f 

; 1945-55. and about 4f crores into the new issue of 10-ycar bon<Is liable 

; to income-tax. The conversion loan involved immedkite cash payments 

which amoimted to 87*0 lakhs. This svm. however, included the premiums 
on 1925 and 1928 bonds to the extent of 28*4 lakhs which would have had 
to be paid at maturity in any case. The additional amount of cash payments 
involved may therefore be put at 64*2 lakhs. As the result of the con- 
version loan wo have effected an annual saving in interest on the. bonds 
■converted of approximately 18*7 lakhs, and in addition 4f crores of the 
public debt have become subject to income-tax instead of being income- 
tax free. Moreover, apart from this considerable reduction in our annual 
charge for interest we have reduced our linbilities for the repnyment 
of maturing loans during the next three years by nearly 29 crores. and 
1 b particular our liability in respect of the 6 per cent, bonds maturing in 
September, 1926, has been brought down from 37*9 crores to 20*05 crores. 
This operation ha.s thus materially eased the problem of dealing with* 
our maturing debt, the magnitude of which 1 bad occasion to explain fo 
the House in a speech on February 18th, 1925, as well as in mv Bydget 
speech a year ago, and w^e ' hone to' reap further, reward from _ this., 
"•successful k)nverBioB operation- 'when -.the time comes for the issue^pt a. 
rupee loan next summer* ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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29. Before dealing with this latter question it would be convenient for 
me to summarise our ways and means position for the years 1925-26 and 
1926-27. The figures are as follows : — 

(Figaves in crores- of rupees.) 



Bevised, 

Budget, 


1925-26. 

19:^6-27. 

Outlay. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1. Bail way capital outlay • • 

19*5 

26*0 

2. Other capital outlay (including Delhi, Post and 
Telegraphs, Vizagapalam Barbour, etc.) 

4*5 

2*5 

3. Frovincial Governments, transactions 

6-0 

7*0 

4. Discharge of Debt . . . . 


23*8 


68*3 

59*3- 


— 

— 

Resources, 

1. Surplus . , . . 

*8 

. . . 

2. Eupee Loan . . . ... 

30*6 

22*0 

3. Postal Casa Certiiicates . . ; . 

6*4 

4*0 

4. Other unfunded debt {including Postal Savings 
Banks) ...... 

5*8 

5*6 

5. Debt IU‘dempti('n ..... 

5*0 

5*0 

6. Depreciation and reserve funds 

7*0 

5*6 

7. Miscellaneous (not) . . . . . 

•7 

2*1 

8. Ilediiction of Cash balance . . . . 

32*0 

15*0 


68-3 

59*3 


80. The House wdli share the satisfaction of the Finance Department 
and of the Government of India in the strength of the position which 
these figures disc'ose. During the year 1925-26, instead of borrowing 
over 7 orores net in the market in India as anticipated in the Budget 
statement, we have discharged 2 crores net of market debt in India and 
have paid off 5-7 crores of market and other debt in England. Never- 
theless, we have financed during the year new capital expenditure charge- 
able- to loan funds to a total of 80 crores of which 6 crores is on behalf 
of Pirovincial Governments through the Provincial Loans Fund. How 
has this striking result been achieved? A fuller explanation would involve 
a closer analysis of the figures than is perhaps desirable in a Budget 
speech, and I must be content to refer only to the main items. Our 
capital expenditure has been financed in the first place to the extent of 
about 12 crores by a reduction of balances, though these are still about 
14 crores higher than we anticipated a year ago. Our Debt Eedemption 
scheme gave us 5 crores and our revenue surplus will give us 80 lakhs. 
The Post Office Cash Certificates and other unfunded debt, including the 
surplus of Post Office Savings Ba3ik deposits over withdra%vals, and the 
railway reserve and depreciation funds provided us with the balance. The 
incomings from railway reserve and depreciation funds and from cash 
certificates were in each case about 2 crores more than w'e had estimated. 

31. In 1926-27 maturing debt falling due for repayment including rail- 
way debentures to be redeemed in England amounts to nearly 24 crores. 
The capital expenditure of the Gehtral Government amounts to 28-| crores 
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,of" wMeli 26 crores is railway capital outlay. The Provincial Loans Fund 
estimate shows an outgoing of 7 crores for advances to Provincial Govern* 
mniits. We thus require nearly 24 crores for maturing debt and B5| 
crores for new capital expenditure, or nearly 60 crores in all. In order to 
meet this liability we expect to be able to draw further on our cash balances 
to.; the , extent of 15 crores. We look for 11-| crores from miscellaneous 
ftorirees including Post Office Cash Certificates' and other imfimded debt, 
and about 5 crores each from the Debt Bedemptioii provision and from 
railway reserve and railway and other depreciation funds. So far there* 
fore as we are able to judge from our present estimates, vre shall require 
to raise a loan in the money market of an amount not exceeding 22 crores. 
There is no likelihood of our having to resort to external borrowing 
during 1926-27, this being the third year i:i succession in which the issue 
of an external loan will have been avoided. We expect to confine our- 
selves accordingly to the issue of a rupee loan in the Indian money 
market for a sum ' not exceeding 22 crores, of '. which 20 crores will be for 
the renewal of the bonds maturing next September. The not amount >f 
new money required from the Indian market will not exceed 2 eror*e‘S, which 
is less than the amount needed to pay off extt'vnal debt in Londejii. *Alore 
than the whole of our new capital ]>rogramnie amouoling to over o5 crores 
will be financed w^iihoiit recourse to nnuket borrowings. It will be a 
matter for consideration wdiotlier at the same lime as w’e issue our rupee 
loan we should offer a further o]q)ortuuity to holders of hriuds iruiluriiig 
after 1926 for anticipjitory conversion, as we did last year. 

32. In any ease I feel confident that the strength of the position thus 
disclosed- following on what was achieved during 1925 will have a markedl}" 
favourable effect on the terms on which we shall be able lo borrown 
The progressively falling rate of interest at which our loans in India have 
been taken up by the public will continue to operate to our advantenge. 
Our conversion issues lust summer w^ere offered on a basis of 5 per cent, 
tax-free or about 5| per cent, subject to tax. It is interesting to observe 
that the new 5 per cent, bonds subject to tax are now quoted in the 
market at a price showing a considerable premium over the issue price 
and our 5 per cent, tax-free loan 1945-55 now^ stands definitely above par. 
The following figures showing the market prices of Indian Government 
securities in India for the last four years tell their own tale. 

Makket price ox 

— -- 3st February, li^t February. 3st F4‘bruary, Isi: Felnninry. 



1923. 

, 1924.- ■' 

1925. 

1926. 


Rs. A. 

. Rs,., 'A.. ■ 

Us*. A. 

IL. A. 

5 pe^’ cent Tax-free loan 
1045-“.5 . 

8S 4 

96 10 

97 15 

m 12 

per cent. Indian Oov- 
eminent Rupee loan 

o7 0 

66 0 

66 9 

70 S 


83. While I am dealing with this subject, I shall like to draw attention 
also to the movement of prices for Indian Government stocks in London, 
which brings out clearly the advance in the Indian Government's credit 
in that market which has resulted -from- the absence of any new borrowing 
•since May 1923 and from' the- -general’ -improvement' in India's financial 
.''position. As I pointed 'out kst- year,'" ive- were fortunate In the rate we 
secured in May 1923 for our last, loan .in 'London. Generally speaking,, 
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prices of gilt-edged securities on tlie London market stood at a higher level 
at that period, than they have done at any time since that date, when 
we offered k2(} rniiiion of India 4-| per cent, stock to the public at 90. 
The market prices of gilt-edged securities in London including Indhin Gov- 
ernment loans are at all times governed by the general conditions of the 
maaket, and have during the last year been considerably affected by the 
comparative stringency which followed on the steps taken to restore and 
maintain parity of sterling with gold. The following figures compare the 
price of India 3 per cent, and 3-| per cent, stock in London in Aprl 1914, 
April 1923 and February 1926, with the prices of certain other gilt-edged 
■securities at the same dates: 




30tb April, 

30th Apvil, 

1st Febraarvj 



1914. 

1821 

1926. 

India 3 yer cent, loan . 


75i 

60.1 

58 

India 3'| per cent. 1 an 

. 

88i 

701 

68 

Local loans 3 per cent, stock 

. 

87 

m 

Ui 

London County Council : 





3| per cent, stock . 

* 

97 

791 

73 

3 per cent. 

* 

81 

681 

6S 


I give a further table comparing the price of India 4-| per cent, stock on 30th 
April 1923 and 1st February 1926 with the price of British Government 3^ 
percent, conversion loan on the same dates. 

Both Airil, 1923. 1st February, 1926- 
India 4| per cent, stock . . . 90| 83f-, 

31 per cent, conversion loan ... 81 

It will be seen that, though owing to general market conditions the prices 
of Indian Government securities are jower now in London than they were 
either in April 1928 or in April 1914, the credit of the Government of India 
stands considerably higher in the market in relation to that of the British 
Government and other gilt-edged borrowers than it did either in 1914 or in 
1923. Another rather remarkable conclusion which emerges from these 
figures is that the Government would at the moment at least have to pay 
rather a higher rate of interest for money borrowed in London than for a 
loan issued in India 

34. It is not open to doubt that the improvement in India's credit to 
which I have drawn attention is due to the strenuous efforts made by the 
Government of Ind'‘a and the Legislature to restore and maintain complete 
budgetary equilibrium and to the policy which we have adopted in regard 
to provision for reduction and avoidance of debt and to strict adherence 
to our rule of borrowing only for purposes which are clearly reproductive. 
The effect of this policy of encouraging: whenever possible all sound schemes 
that come forwai'd for capital expenditure of a reproductive character and 
using our ei^edit in the market only for the purpose of financing such renro- 
ductive expenditure, apart of course from the financing of maturing liabili- 
ties, is further illustrated in the figures which T now proceed to give regard- 
ing the Debt of India. As this is the last Budget with which the present 
Assembly will be called upon to deal. I have had ffqnires prenared showing 
the position of our debt as on the 81st March T92B in order to bring out 
the ch angles which have taken nlace durinor the financial years corres- 
ponding to the three years of life of the present House, 
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Statement shoiving ike Debt of India, outstandmg on the 31st March 1923, 
:31st March 1924, 31st March 1925 and 31 si March 1926: 


■ — 

31st March, 
1923. 

31st March, 
1924. 

31st March, 
1925. 

31st Mart-b, 
IDije. 

In India : — ■ 

Loans . . . . ' . 

339-83 

(In erores 
358*Si 

of rupees.) 
371*38 

. ,368*35 

Tre sory Bibs in tlie bands of the 



public . . . 

2P59 

2*12 



Tret siiry Bills in tbe Pa^itr Cnr- 





. ■ rency Keserve . , 

49*65 

,49*65 s 

49*65 

4.9*()5 

Otbor Obliirations — 





Post Office ^'avings Banks 

23*20 

24*79 

25-P4 

■ 27*48 

Cash Cei'titiiaies 

3T3 

8*42 

13*12 

19*52 

Provident Funds, etc. 

36*17 

39*00 

: 42*39 

46-27 

To'al Loans, etc. . i 

4dr07 

,410*58 

■ ■ 42C-C3 

418*00 

Total Other Obligations 

62-50 

7ril 

81-15 

95-27 

Total in India 

473-57 j 

48r79 

50P.8 

511'27 



(In millions of 


In ICngland : — - 





Ijoans ..... 

222*92 

£44*53 

2^3*39 

2ee-43 

Wrr Contribution 

19*71 

1 19*27 

’ 18-81 

18-32 

CaiJital value of liabilities under- 
going redemption by way of ! 





terminable railway annuities 

61*31 

eo-io 

58*84 

67-53 

Provident Funds, etc. . . , 

-04 

*13 

*16 

•20 

Total iu England 

3o8-98 

324-CS 

341*20 

£42-48 



(In erores of rupees.) 


Equivalent at 1,9. Cd. to tbc 





Kupce .... 

405*31 

432*01 

454*03 

453-C4 

Total Debt 

87&-8S 

914*83 

95. *11 

i67*9.l 

rfor Central Govern" 
Productive j menfc 

536*65 

557*09 

eco-rs 

6i7-71 

(.for Provinces 

87*49 

97*56 

lt6-43 

114-31) 

Total Frodiuitivc 

[' .'624*14 

f o4*6 5 

70u‘4S 

742-10 

Unproductive .... 

0 254*74 


249* 3 

225-81 

Total - . 

878-38 1 

i 914*83 

956-11 

967*91 


35, In order to show the figmx^s of our external debt in a sigDificaot 
way, I have converted sterling at the current rate of Is. M. per rupee not 
only for 1925 and 1926 but also for 1023 and 1024. The irnprovernent in 
our exchange has undoubtedly given us some temporary relief in the burden 
of interest and other payments on sterling debt, and its effect of course is 
to bring about a marked reduction in the rupee figure as compared with 
what it -would have been at la. 4d. It must be assumed, however, that the 
higher rate of exchange has no permanent effect on the actual burden 
imposed on the country in meeting our external obligations since, if the 
number of rupees required is redueed, the commodity value or purchasing 
power of each rupee is correspondingly enhanced. The effect of taking 
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• Is. .6(1., is ..also particularly, noticeable' in regard .to tlie unproductive debt 
figures. It will be seen that our total debt of ail kinds had increased from 
878*88 crores on the 31st March 1928 to 956*11 crores on the 31st March 
1925 and by a further 11*80 crores to 967*91 crores on the 31st March 
1926. The unproductive debt was 254*74 crores on the 31st March 1923, 
249*63 crores on the 31st March 1925, and will be 225*81 crores on the 31st 
March 1926 out of a total debt of 967*91 crores. At the present moment 
it may be said, in order to put the position in a graphic way, that the whole 
of our rupee debt and more than half of olir sterling debt is productive, 
and that our unproductive debt is now less than one quarter of the whole 
debt. Excluding the Provincial Governments’ debt, the increase in the 
productive debt during the ‘current financial year amounts to 27*66 crores, 
while the increase in the three years since 31st March 1923 amounts to 
91*06 crores. Unproductive debt has decreased during the year 1925-26 
by 2.8*82 crores. ' ■ • 

36. Our internal debt, excluding Provincial Governments’ debts to the 
Government of India, on the 31st March 1923 was BSG’OS crores, on the 
,31st March 1925, 394*75 crores, and on the 31st March 1926, 396*88 crores. 
Our external debt on the 31st March 1923 was 405*81 crores, on the Blst 
March 1925, 454*98 crores, and on the Blst March 1926, 456*64 crores. The 
increase in our external debt during the current year is, as last year, purely 
nominal. The latter figure inclucies 4*67 crores or £3J- million of Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company’s debentures which, exactly as was 
the case in 1924-25 with the 24*67 crores or million of East Indian 
Eailw^ay Company’s debentures, are not really an increase in the debt of 
India as a whole but are merely a transfer from the raiiwmy company to 
the Government of the liability to meet the same interest charge out of the 
earnings from tiie same Eaihvay. These two operations more than account 
for the wdiole of the increase in the net amount of our sterling debt since 
1924. In real truth the operations of the last two years have effected a 
considerable reduction in India’s external liabilities, since, besides taking 
over the debentures of the railway eomnanies concerned, the Government 
of India have bought out the shareholders of these raihvay companies 
without borrowing in London for the purpose, thus converting an external 
debt into an internal debt. A further operation of the same sort will take 
place on the 1st April 1926 when a sum of £3 million provided out of the 
Government of India’s rupee resources and remitted in sterling to London 
will be applied to buying out the shareholders of the Delhi-TImballa-Kalka 
Railway. 

37. I have more than once publicly stated my conviction that if India 
would only learn to use her potential capital in greater measure for pro- 
ductive purposes than she does at present — do not mean merely for invest- 
ment in Government securities — and by the development of the banking 
and investment habit w^ould make available for remunerative expenditure 
in India a larger portion than she now does of the surplus which she earns 
annually by the export of her products, not only would an immense impetus 
be given to the cc^mmercial and industrial development of India’s resources 
and new and attractive fields opened for the employment of her educated 
young men, but the process of converting external debt into infernal debt 
could be very greatly accelerated. In two, years the taxpayer of India has 
managed, without increasing his external obligations, to purchase for his 
own use and profit the equity of the East Indian Eadwav, the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway and the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway. Is not this 
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an object lesson of wbat the future' 'may haye.in store if ' we set o.ur minds 
wholeheartediy to the development of our own internal resources by the 
wise application and investment of our own internal capital? The Govern- 
ment are' doing what they can to forward- the movement, but much, must 
depend .on' private enterprise and . initiative,- on the spread of education of 
the right kind and .on the- .combating of what has been well designated by 
iny friend , Mr. Bushbrook Williams 'as India's .'hmeconornic tradition which 
does not recognise the production and '• accumulation of wealth as being 
'.among man s legitimate aims'’-'’. There are those, 1 know, who fear tiia'^ 
acceptance o.f the legitimacy of such an aim would involve a prostitution 
of India’s highest seif to ignoble ends. What shall it profit a man if lie 
gain the whole world .and lose his' ow.n soul? If I believed that India’s 
adoption of this western economic doctrine would jeo|.>ardise the lugb 
achievements of India’s speenktive- thought ■ and sacrifice her spirituality 
to a materialistic and selhsh. creed, I would unhesitatingly range myself 
with the opponents of change. I do not think it is open to challenge that, 
the depths of understanding of man’s relation to the Infinite wbieli liave 
been attained by tlie best of India’s speculative thinkers iiold out to 
Western civilization as .it exists to-day a liope of spiritual prsjgress — I stress 
tbe word “ progress ’’—which is an essential complement and corrective 
to tbe maieritilisrn M'lueli springs from over- emphasis on the practical 
business of eorujiiest of Nature’s secrets and their eompiilsion to man's 
service. India long ago revolutionised mathematics and provided the West 
v/itli ihe key to tlie most far-reaching of all among the mechanical instru- 
ments on whielii ii.s control of nature has been built, w'hen it presented to 
Europe tlirougli the medium of Arabic the device of lii.o cypher upon wliich 
all modern systems of numeration depend. Even so, India, to-day or 
to-morrow, will, I feel confident, revolutionize Western doctrines of progress 
by demonstrating the insufiicieney and lack of finality of mucli of the 
West’s present system of human values. But I do not think that the 


denial of all vahie to western endeavours to increase the ]. reduction and 
accumulation of wealth is essential as a support to the Indian philosophy 
of life. I hold that increased production and accumulation of wealth are 
a means — in tliernselves indifferent, neither good nor evil— but an indisput- 
able means towards the attainment of a higher ideal, the broaden’ng and 
deepening of life’s meaning for tlie individual and still more for Hie mass 
of mankind. Wliat matters essentklly is the purpose with wliich they are 
striven after, and East and West alike can and oinght to strive after them 
as a means to a higher end. It is an Indian commentator on IMr. Buslforook 
Williams’ challenge who has said that the trouble is that th's uneconomic 
tradition has not made the Indian leas materialistic than the European, but 
it has made him a worse materkl'st. 

38, Among the instruments of our policy of encouraging the iuvestn\eut 
habit, the Post Office Cash (.Certificate takes a promi- 
place. This security combines in itself features 
belong’ng to savings bank deposits, in particular the 
facility for encashment at any t'me and protect'on aga'nst any risk of 
depreciation in value, together with , some of the characteristics of an 
investment. It may be regarded as. the ideal security lor tbe very small 
investor enabling him to cross the bridge d'viding a depositor in a savings 
bank from a holder of marketable" investment, securities.,^ It has been 
observed in England, and is no doubt true in India also, that a considerable 
-portion 'Of the money withdrawm When , Savings Certificates arc cashed is not 
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really tlxereby withdrawn from investment altogether, but is used for the 
purpose of reinvestment by the holder, for example, in house property » 
111 the purchase of a business or in a marketable security of some kind, , 
The money would very likely not be saved at all if it had not first of all 
been attracted to the profitable purpose of the purchase of one and then 
another cash certificate. It is then accumulated for a 'period at compound, 
interest and when it comes to be withdrawn the sum now grown to larger 
dimensions is added to the invested capital of the country, and all the 
time a new class of small investor is being created by this process. During 
the year the popularity of the Post Office Cash Certificate has been even 
more pronounced than before and any action tending to check the growth-’ 
of the habit of investment in cash certificates would be contrary to the. 
true interests of India. 

39. At the same time it must be realised that the rate of 6 per cent, 
compound interest, which is obtainable on a cash certificate held until 
maturity, is now unduly high when regard is had to the general fall in the- 
rate of interest obtainable on other Government securities. We are 
moving on, as I have already said, tow^ards a period when even 5 per cent- 
will seem a high rate of return on an investment issued on the security 
of the Government of India. The recent action of the Imperial Bank of 
India in reducing its rate of interest for savings bank deposits to 3| per- 
cent. may be cited as a further proof of the passing of the period of high, 
interest rates generally. We are therefore considering the quest on of 
making some alteration in the terms on which the Post Office Cash Certi-- 
ficates are at present offered for subscription, while at the same time 
introducing certain new measures which will add to the popularity of these 
certificates and prevent any reduction in the yield from checking seriously 
the grow'th of the habit o-f investing in them. I have observed recently 
some criticism of the Government’s policy in offering these certificates 
for sale on the ground that the growth of bank deposits is thereby 
checked. In so far as these complaints have reference to the high yield 
at present obtainable, the reduction which we contemplate sboulcl remove 
any ground for objection. But I taka issue wnth these critics when they 
imply that the general policy of issuing cash certificates militates against 
other forms of savhi" and depositing of savings with banks. No truth has- 
been more firmly established by the experience of all the countnes wdiicb 
have adonted and extended the svstem of cash certificates or coiTcsTion ding- 
securities than that the general stimulus to saving and investing which they 
give reacts beneficially on all other forms of saving. 

40. The Government of India are not infrequently accused of w^anfe of 
elasticity in their a-nnroacli to financial questions- and lack of imagination 
and of sympathy with the burden of the taxpayer of the day. I take the 
accusation of want of elasticity as a compliinent. It can, I think, mean, 
little more than that w^e have a definite policy and stand by it. Imagi* 
native finance is apt to mean a capaeH-y to budget for imaginary receipts 
which fail to acerne. The easiest road to popularity for a Finance Member 
Is the adoption of a policv of making posterity pay. I have already drawm 
attention to really striking improvement in our credit and in the figures 
of our Publ'c Debt wliich has resulted from strict adherence to the prin- 
ciples of avoiding all borrowing for other, than truly productive purposes 
and making adequate provision for reduction or avoidance of debt. The* 
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common complaint} against this policy is that it adds to the burden of the 
taxpayer of to-day by postponing tiie date when Provincial coninbutioiis. 
can be further relieved and taxation reduced. ,1 challenge even this con- 
clusion. The direct result of our policy on the Budget figures for 1926-27 
is that our total charge for interest is over 1 crore less than iii tlie revised, 
estimate for 1925-26 and 3*44 crores less than in 1923-24. A continuance 
of this j)olicy is certain to lead, in the absence of untoward incidents, to a 
considerable further reduction in the charge for interest in 1927-28 and 
future years. Departure from it would have disastrous effects on the rate, 
of interest which we should have to pay for renewals of our maturing debt 
and for the new capital required for reproductive purposes. If we are 
able this year to bring to an end the unhappy history of the Cotton Excise 
Duty, it is largely because of the reduction in our interest charges. Nor 
is it only the taxpayer of the Central Government who benefits by the 
results of this policy. The figures I have given relate to tlie net charge 
for interest in the Central Budget alone. If railway rates and fares are- 
in process of reduction, it is in part due to the reduction in the charge for 
interest on capital, present and future, invested in our railway enterprisesv 
If some of the Provincial Governments have received relief in regard to 
their Provincial contributions and if they and the other Provincial Govern- 
ments are hoping for further relief, it is to an afipreciable extent the 
reduction in our interest charges which has enabled us to do what we have 
done and which justifies our liope and theirs of further relief. Not only 
so, but the reduction in the charge for interest directly affects their own 
budgets, in that it serves to reduce the rate whicli they have to pay for 
their borrowings from the Central Government. A year ago the House 
showed its recognition of the wisdom of our policy regarding provision for 
reduction and avoidance of debt by endorsing that poli<*y and vot ng in 
full the demand in which that provision was included. To-day I am able 
to show" to the Plouse the direct benefits of its wise act’on in this matter, 
and I trust that the House and the country wdl now realise that it is not 
from any desire to maintain taxation at a higher level than is absolutely 
unavoidable that we ins^’st on the debt policy which we have adopted, but 
that such a policy is directly calculated to bring real advantages and real 
relief to the taxpayer of to-day as well as to the taxpayer of to^morrow. 


Improvements in fiuaii- 
dal ma(*bioci'v\ 


41. Before I pass on to the Budget estimates for 1926-27, 1 desire to 
refer briefiy to some not unimportant changes which 
have been inade this year in the form of the docu- 
ments wdiich will shortly be placed before the Plouse. 
A year ago, as the House will remember, we introduced various changes in 
the form of the Demands for Grants in the light of observations made by 
the Public Accounts Committee. This year we are in r>ossessiou of the 
results of an inquiry conducted at the request of the Ihiblic Accounts Com- 
mittee into the possibility of improving the appropriation reports on lines 
suggested by that Committee. The Auditor GeneraTs recommendations 
were considered by the Public x\ccounts Committee in August last and 
received their general approval, and their wishes are being carried out in 
the Appropriation Reports for the year 1924-25 now under preparation. In 
order to bring the Demands for Grants into general conformity with the 
Appropriation' Reports and thereby to facilitate comparisons between esti- 
mates and actuals, corresponding changes have been made in the forrn of 
the Demands for Grants for 1926 - 27 . Each grant is now shown sub-divided, 
into a number of sub-heads and the actual expenditure will be accounted 
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for under eaeii so , that' the Public Accounts Committee, when they scruti- 
nise the final aecomits, will be able to compare without difficulty the actual 
e^jpenditure with the budget provision under each sub-head and to fulfil 
more easily their constitutional task of examining the extent to which 
savings under one sub-head have been utilised by the Executive Govern- 
ment towards extra expenditure under another. The existing division by 
circles of account has, however, been retained and details of expenditure 
are given in the same fullness as before. Another change which will Jump 
to tile eye of anyone using these volumes is that we have reduced most of 
them to octavo size— a change which efiects a considerable reduction in The 
cost of printing. It is not possible to alter the size in all cases this ye^r, 

• but our intention is to complete the process of conversion to octavo size 
ill full a year hence. , , . , 

42. A separate demand will be included in the 1926-27 Demands for 
Grants for expenditure in connection with the separation of Audit from 
Accounts in the United Provinces. This measure has been advocated by 
the Eetrenchment Committee and by the Keforms Enquiry Committee from 
difierent points of view. The latter Committee held that separation of 
Provincial from Central finance was an essential preliminary to any appre- 
ciable advance towards provincial autonomy in financial matters, but be- 
fore such separation can be accomplished, Provincial Governments must be 
in control of their own Accounts. Audit, however, appears to be a subject 
which should remain as at present in the hands of a single authority, the 
Auditor General, ail over India. The separation of Audit fmm Accounts 
is therefore involved as a preliminary to further advance and it , appears to 
■offer other incidental advantages. I need only mention two at present. 
The new system of accounting which we propose to introduce greatly facili- 
tates a closer and more efficient control of expenditure by the Department 
responsible for that expenditure as a continuous process during the period 
of the expenditure. The Audit department, on the other hana, is relieved 
from the mechanical routine duties involved in the present system and its 
■audit becomes more searching. With the approval of the Secretary of 
State, therefore, we have decided as an experimental measure to intro- 
duce the new scheme of separation, as from 1st April 1926, in the accounts 
of the United Provinces whose Government have expressed their desire for 
Its introduction. 


Budoet Estimates foe 1926-27. 

Expenditure. 

43. The form in which the detailed Military estimates will be placed 

..j , before the House has not been materially altered as 

liAicy 0 .^) .11 naic. done in the case of the Civil estimates, and 

the changes are confined to a more logical rearrangement of minor heads. 
As Honourable Members are aware, a Committee has been appointed to 
investigate the system of Co.st Accounts at present in force in the Army, 


with a representative of the Public Accounts Committee of this House 
among the members. Our experience of the present system of cost accounts 
durin‘7 the last four years and the fact that the British Government have 
recently decided to introduce radical modifications into the system of cost 
accounting in the British Army led ns to the conclusion that such an inquiry 
had become necessary in India. Material changes in the form of the mili- 
tary estimates have therefore to be postponed pending the examination of 
The recommendations of that Committee. Fuller explanations have, how* 
^CTer, been given of the various details of the military estimates in view of 
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■ , tlie ' desire expressed in the course. -of tHe budget debates, last year by mem- 
. : bers of this House. 

. 44. The , net military expenditure ' for the' year 1926-27 is estimated to 
' amount to 54*88 crores, i.e., a reduction of 1*,37 crores as compared ' with 
The Budget estimates for 1925-26', thus marking a further stage in advance 
towards the goal, set by the Betrenchjiient Committee. The provision for 
' established charges amounts to 54*24 crores, the balance representing re- 
:: post-war charges. The figure of 54*88 crores includes a 

sum of 65 lakhs for the payment of gratuities to demobilised officers, this 
■ ' being the last year which will be burdened with a charge of this character. 

23 lakhs have been provided for the completion of the building prog.ramme 
.in progress in Waziristan and for the Eoyal Air Force. On the other hand, 
we appear for the moment to have come almost to the end of the surplus 
war stores which have been a feature on the credit side of the account for 
some years past. We are allowdng for a credit of only 25 lakhs under this 
head as compared wdtb 70 lakhs in the Budget estimates of 1925-26 and 
1,10 lakhs in 1924-25, The figure of 54*24 crores net for established charges 
includes a sum of approximately 60 lakhs for new urgent measures mainly 
of a non-recurring nature for the purchase of new equipment. 

45, Among the more salient features in the new estimates I may mention 

first the disappearance of provision for one British Cavalry regiment, cost- 
ing a sum of 22 laklis a year, wdiich has now* been dispensed wdth, this being 
the last of the specific reductions of the strength following on the recom- 
mendations of the Eetrenchment Committee which remained to be carried 
out. Charges for pensions in India and in England show a recurring reduc- 
tion of 37 lakhs, while payments to the War Office for British transport 
charges have been brought dowm by 17 lakhs. It has been necessary to 
pi'ovide an additional 20 lakhs owdhg to higher prices for articles of food 
and forage, and an additional 20 lakhs is also included for the purpose of 
accelerating the programme of electrification of barracks and of building 
of new lines for IndJan troops. As a set-of! to this last liability, an addi- 
tional credit of 20 lakhs is anticipated from the disposal of surplus military 
lands and Imildings. ' ‘ 

46, Our total exp'Gnditure on military services, including the Army, 
Marine, Military Works, and the Eoyal Air Force, amounted in the year 
1920-21 to 87*4 crores net, of which about 20 crcres represented 
special expenditure on operations in Waziristan. \¥ith the ces- 
sation of these operations, the Budget estimates for 1922-23, 
which fomied tlie ])asis of the Eetrenchment Committee’s in- 
vestigations, shovred a net total expenditure of 67*75 crores. 

^ The recommendation of that Committee was that the Budget for 1923-24 

should be fixed at 57f crores, subject to such additions as might be necessary 
In view^ of the delay which would ensue in carrying out the changes recom- 
mended and in order to meet special expenditure in Waziristan, etc. The 
Committee went on to say that for subsequent years the adoption of their 
recommendations should enable the estimates to be reduced to 57 crores, 
irrespective of savings due to further economies or fall in prices, and they 
expressed the opinion that continuous efforts to ensure further reductions 
should, in combination with the expected further fall in prices, enable the 
; military budget to be reduced to 50 crores net after the lapse of a few years. 

The actual expenditure of the year 1923-24 amounted to 56*23 crores and 
I the first stage of 57 crores mentioned by the Eetrenchment Committee was 

I thus passed in the first year. The figure of 56*23 crores included heavy 

I ^expenditure on gratuities to demobilised officers and in Waziristan, but 
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these abnoiiTial items were coimter-balanced by credits from the proceeds 
of sale and ■utilisation of surplus stores. The Budget for the year 1923-24 
allotted a net sum of 62 crores for military services. This was reduced 
in the Budget for 1924-25 to 60J crores, but by the time when the Budget 
for 1925-26 was under consideration the actual effect of the retrenchment 
operations, which it had been difficult to gauge in advance, had becorne 
apparent, and it was possible to reduce the budget provision for 1925-2S 
to 56*25 crores net. 

47. The following table brings out the results achieved at a glance :— 
Net expenditure of Military services^ 

(In (TO'*es of rupee?.) 

1921-22. 1922-2$. 1923-21 1924-25. PJiif-:-?.. 

Budget estimate . . 66*82 67*75 62*00 6C*'25 56*25 51*88. 

llevi?ed estimate . . 69*35 67*09 59*71 56*33 66*28 

Actual expenditure . 69*81 r5*27 56*23 5o*ciS 

These figures include certain disturbing items both on the credit and 
debit side, and it is therefore of special interest to compare the true figures 
of the established charges, that is, the normal cost after elimination of spe- 
cial charges such as those for demobilisation of surplus officers and special 
credits for the eating down of surplus stores. In comparing these figures 
with the figures given by the Betrenchment Committee, Honourable Merm 
bers should bear in mind the fact that certain charges amount- 
ing in 1926-27 to 89 lakhs, of which the most important 
are the charges for Customs duty on imported stores and the cost of 
Stationery and Printing, have been added to the military estimates sinca* 
1923-24, as the result of new decisions regarding classification. 


Adjusted figures of Established charges. 



1923-24. 

1924-25. 

(lu crores of rupee? ») 
1925-16. 192''-27. 

Estimate 

61*9 

59*4 

55*0 54*2 

Actuals 

. . . 56*7 

55*8 

55'2 




(revised estimt^ie.) 


48. I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without referring once again 
to the deep debt of gratitude which I owe to the lale Lord Eawiinson for 
his wholehearted co-operation and earnest determination to secure economy 
in expenditure on military services. His un’imely death meant a gr'evous 
loss to me— I lost a personal friend and a colleague to whom I owed more 
than I can say — and India lost a true friend. The ideal at which he con- 
stantly aimed was an Army in India not larger than he regarded as abso- 
lutely essential in India’s interests, adequately equipped and fully trained, 
so that India might obtain the maximum service from a fully efficient force 
at the minimum cost. Our military expenditure was kept during his regime 
under constant scru’iny by the Finance and Army Departments with the 
object of securing fiiridier economies. I gladly add that this policy has been 
continued under his successor and has the full support of His Excellency 
Sir William Birdwood. I am confident (hat adherence to this policy will 
result in still further reductions in our military expendii.ure without the 
sacrifice of that essential security which must always be our first aim, 

49. We are foi*tunately able to foresee considerable savings of an auto- 
matic character in our established charges in future years, as the result of 
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tliG. reduction of tho' rates, of pay of the British soldier which came , into 
>€l!ect in October^ 1925. The immediate saving for 1926-27 under this head 
is not appreciable as the reduced rates of pay affect only new recruits, but 
it is estimated that, taken in conjunction with the reductions below present 
cost Which will in due course result from the recent revision of the pay of 
•otBcers in July, 1924, the savings from ihis source should amount to 12 
lakhs in 1927-28, increasing annually to about 80 lakhs in 1930-31, and 
-about 1| crores in 1933-34. Before leaving the military estimates, I must 
refer briefly to the question of stocks held by the Army on which I com- 
mented last year. During the course of the year the whole question has 
been completely examined and considerable modifications are. necessary in 
the figures then given which were based only on information available at 
headquarters. A full statement of the balances now disclosed will be found 
in the vokime of detailed estimates. The amount of stocks held proves 
to be appreciably in excess of the amount indicated in the figures placed 
before the Eetrenchrnent Committee, and of those on which we have hitherto 
been wx>rking. One of the terms of reference to the expert committee of 
inquiry into the arsenals and ordnance depots which 1 mentioned earlier 
in my speech is the examination of surplus and obsolete stocks, and I have 
little doubt that a further reduction will be effected as the result of this 
enquiry. 


Civil expsnfibare. 


50. I now turn to our estimates of Civil expenditure. The total figure 
of Civil expendhure in the revised estimates for 
1925-26 is 41*46 crores; the corresponding figure for 
1926-27 is 41’76 crores. Th*s small increase, which amounts to 30 lakhs, 
eoneeais a big decrease. In 1925-26 we had a big non-recurring credit, 
originally estimated at 1*29 crores but now ascertained in the revised esti- 
mates to be 1’81 crores, on account of the transfer of postal and telegraph^’c 
-stores (including the stores of tlie Indo-European Telegraph Department) 
from Revenue to Capital. The chief feature of the expenditure of 1926-27 
Is the reduction, whose significance I have, already endeavoured to explain, 
-of approximately 1 crore in the charge for interest. For market debt the 
•charre for interest in 1926-27 shows a reduction of 1*79 crores on the current 
year s figures partly because of the effects of our conversion loan and partly 
because we were able to finance all our own capital expenditure includ'ng 
railways and the capital expenditure of Provincial Crvernments wi hmit 
adding to our market debt. On the other hand, there is an increase of 75 
lakhs under Interest on miscellaneous obliofations wbieh includes interest 
.on providen’- and similar funds, savingfs bank deposits, C9sh certificates and 
unfunded debt srenerally. The net reduction in interest charges is therefore, 
as alreadv stated, about one crore. 


51. A drastic reduction of the area under culfvation in the Uni'ed Pro- 
vinces by one-third results in a considerable reduction in our expenditure’ 
on opium. A further reduction is anticipated in the near fifure as the 
result of the substantial reduct'on in the prices paid to cultivators. The-e 
slops had aneady been laken, in consideration of the large surplus of stocks 
tliat we at present hold and of future requirements, before we arrived at the 
decis'on announced recently to recommend to the Legislature a policy of 
progressive reduction and evenWal extinction of our exp.orts of opium.. On 
this Wportant question of policy I need say no more at the present moment 
bevond drawdng attention to the fact that it foreshadow’'s the progressive re- 
duction and eventual disapnearanee of a head of revenue which at present 
brings us in approximately 2 erdres a year. , ; - 
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52. Our ' estimates of. Civil expenditure include increased provision, for, 

■w.hatl may call beneficial services. ,I .drew, attention.: 

Addit'oiial ^ expendi- . q,. ^3^ t-lie ' increase in the current year’s esth 

vices mates under these heads and a recent debate showed 

that the House, shares the view of the Government of 
India that some addition to expenditure in these directions is both desirable 
and proper, and that (he Finance Department s motto of wise expenditure 
within our available resources and avcldance of waste rather than retrench- 
ment at all costs is endorsed by public opinion. Among new items and in- 
creases in existing items of expenditure on beneficial services included in 
the Demands for G-ran's I may mention an enhanced grant of 6f lakhs to 
the Indian Besearch Fund Assoc'ation, an increase of about a lakh for* 
education in the North-West Frontier Province, as well as a non-reciirrent 
grant of about IJ lakhs for a new building for the Government High School 
at Peshawar, a iurlher grant of Es. 50,000 for the eonstiaicticfn of the Victoria 
Hospital at Ajrner and a similar grant towards Dr. Shrofi’s new Five Hospital 
in Delhi. We have increased the grants to the Benares and xlligarh 
Universities by Es. 25,000 each and that to Delhi University by Es. 10,000 
and have provided 2 lakhs each as ihe first instalments of non-recurring 
grants to the two first named Universities. Additional funds have been 
provided for research at Coimbatore, Pusa, and Muktesar, and for the 
development of the Dairy Farms at Bangalore and elsewhere and of the 
,\nand Creamery reconi ly taken over from the Military Department, and 
further provision has been made towards the completion of the new Forest 
Eesearch Institute at Debra Dim, where over 60 lakhs out of a total sane-, 
tioned programme of over a crore has already been spent. 

53. The provision for reduclion or avoidance of debt in accordance with 
the plan set out in the Government of India Eesolution dated the 9tb 
December, 1924, requires 4*83 crores in 1926-27 or practically the same 
figure as in 1925-26. The Government of India propose, however, to make 
two changes which affect the total amount of expenditure under this head 
in 1926-27. Two years ago on the passing of the amendment to the Sea 
Customs Act the practice was introduced of adding to the provision for 
reduction or avoidance of debt a sum equal to the. Customs duty on stores 
imported on capital account including stores for the use of State-managed 
railways. I promised , a year ago to reconsMer this practice in the light of 
criticisms raised in regard to it in this House. There are objections in 
principle to inflating revenue at the expense of capital. Our object in amend- 
ing the Sea Customs Act and making Government stores liable to duty was 
clearly not to increase the Customs revenue at the expense of our capital 
charges. I recognise, how^ever, that there are arguments which can he 
brought forward on the other side in view paiiiciilarly of the fact that the 
railways pay a contribution to general revenues on the basis of their capital 
expenditure including whatever may have been paid in Customs duty and 
that railway rates and fares are calculated with reference to the canacity 
of the railways to earn profits on the whole of their capital expenditiire. 
We have therefore decided to meet the views expressed by erities in this. 
House a year ago and omit this portion of the provision for redemption of 
debt. An opport-nnity for reconsidering the whole question can be taken at 
the expiry of the five-year period for which the Debt Eedemption scheme 
h in force. 

54. The second proposal which the Government of India are making 
in this connection will be found enshrined in a clause in the Finance Bill. ' 
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dealiag with the of the sums received by India from Germany on 

Eeparation account. These sums represent Incfia's share of the amount 
allocated to the British Empire out of the Dawes annuities. Ihe 
actual allocation is full of complications. The payments by 
Germany for all treaty charges under the plan adopted vary from 
1,000 million gold marks at the start to 2,500 million gold marks in the 
fifth year ; thereafter they are to be fixed at the latter sum together with 
a siipplement computed according to an index of prosperity. The annuities 
are payable in German currency and the amount to he transferred to 
Germany's creditors outside Germany has to be decided by a Transfer 
committee with reference to the capacity of Germany to make deliveries 
in kind or in cash without endangering the stability of the mark. Before 
the total amount so transferred outside is distributed, a number of charges 
have to be deducted including, for example, the cost of service of Germany's- 
,■£40 million external loan, the cost of the Beparation Commission, the 
amounts allocated towTmds the payment of the Army of Occupation and of 
the Belgian War debt, and other items. The exact amount available for 
distribution is thus at all times problematical and extraordinarily difficu't 
to forecast. The British Empire as a whole receive 22 per cent, of the 
total sum available, and India receives 1*2 per cent, of the British 
Empire's share. The best calculations that I have been able to make, 
which necessarily are based on somewhat arbitrary assumptions, point to 
an annual receipt by India over the next few years of sums varving 
between a minimum of £66,000 and a maximum of £250,000. In 1924*25 
we received £37,400 and we expect t6 receive about £66,700 in 1925-26. 
The present “estimate of receipts in 1926-27 is about £120,000. 

55. The reparation receipts may - be said broadly to cover in the ease 
of India one or other of the following classes of expenditure: (a) pens'ons 
and allowances payable by the Government to war sufferers; (b) expendi- 
ture in replacing losses by enemy action or in repatriation of enemy 
nationals; (c) compensation payable to private persons and local bodies. 
So far as expenditure on replacing stores lost by enemy action and the 
cost of repatriation of enemy nationals are concerned, the receipts represent 
recovery of expenditure previously incurred by the Government. S leh 
expenditure added to the deheits of past years and was in effect met from 
borrowed funds. Beeurring expenditure is still being met by the Govern- 
ment in respect of pensions and allowances. Some part has already been 
covered but the major part will come in future years. The receipts whicli 
the Government now’ obtain from the Eeparation account represent a 
contribution towards the capitalised value of such payments. The com* 
pensation payable to private persons and non-Government bodies stands 
on a different footing. The receipts on this account are not really receipts 
of the Government of India .except in a technical sense, 

56. It seems reasonable to utilise receipts from Germany under ail 
but the last head for reduction or avoidance of debt rather than to treat 
them as an ordinary item of revenue. Only by this procedure will there 
he annual savings in interest in future to correspond to annual payments 
fin account of pension. The Government propose therefore that payments 
for compensation shall be deducted from the total reparation receipts and 
applied for the purpose for whicli they are intended, and that the balance 
of our reparation receipts shall be devoted to the reduction or avoidance^ 
of debt. By thus applying these special receipts, the Government will 
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J/tliink be following tlic procedure wMdi is most in .accordance finan- 
ekii, propriety,, .'and we shaii at tlie'- same time avoid disturbance in , ,our 
own Budget- estimates .arising out., of the' fluctuating and uncertain charac- 
ter of these receipts.' This proposal and. the proposal to bring, to an.. end 
the pract-ce of setting aside for debt purposes a sum equal to t tie Customs 
duty on stores imported on capital account are intended to be taken to 
, gather . The result of the two proposals combined wdll be to relieve our 
revenues of a charge of about 7 lakhs if our estimate of receipts on repara^ 
tion account is approximately correct. 

57. This may perhaps be a convenient point at which to mention that 
■we are continuing for 1926-27 the assignments on account of Customs 
'duly on Government stores introduced as a temporary measure two years 
;ago to those Provinces which have not yet obtained a reduction in their 
-contributions to the Central Government. The only important item in 
This connection is a sum of 5 ‘39 lakhs payable to Bombay. It is obviously 
desirable that these assignments, which are objectionable in principle, 
should be extinguished at an early date and we propose very shortly. tc 
'take up this question in connection with the examination of the Eeport 
of the Taxation Enquiry Committee recently published, with special refer- 
»ence to their proposal for modifying the existing Devolution Buie 15 m 
xegard to the payment to the Provinces of a share in Income-tax receipts. 


Customs. 


Bevenue/ 1926-27 . 

d 8 . I now turn to the estimates of our revenue. It is necessary to 
anticipate some diminution in the imports of sugar, 
but we mav reasonably look for compensation for 
The sums thus lost in increased receipts from duty on cotton pieeegoods 
and in what I may call the normal growth under other heads. On th's 
basis the net revenue under the head of Customs is estimated at 48‘ 15 
crores, or an increase of 1*30 crores over the revised estimate for the 
current .year. This figure includes 1,75 lakhs of revenue from the Cotton 
Excise Duty, This may be regarded as a fairly conservative estimate of 
' what the yield from the duty would be if it were continued. The 3 d eld 
in 1924-25, the last year in wdfieh the duty was fully collected, was 2,18 
lakhs, while the highest figure during the last six years was 2,31 lakhs. 

59. The main change in the trade conditions of 1925-26 as compared 
\vith the previous y-ear is that the cotton mill industry 
in Bombay has passed through what I hope will 

prove to be the pe'^'iod of its severest depression. We have to allow there- 
We. for an appreciable reduction in our revenue from Bombay under the- 
head of Taxes on Income. Conditions elsewhere have been rn the whole 
better than in the previous year and our administration is increasing rdl 
the time in efiieieney. We have adopted for 1926-27 a figure of 16*15 
crorec; of receipts under this head or 10 lakhs less than our revised estimate 
for 1925-26. This represents 1*20 crores less than the Budget estimate for 
the current yccar, 

60. 1 estimate our receipts under the head Salt at the figure of 6*99 
crores. 'which assumes that accumulated stocks will 
have been worked down by the end of this month* 

‘61. The gross receipts from opium are estimated at 59 lak^s below 
the revi<^Ad figure for 1925-26 which included a large 
adventitious receipt under Excise opium owing to 
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the taking over by the Provincial Governments of stocks held at treasuries. 

The net receipts are estimated to be practically the same as this year, 
.namely, 2; 26 orores owing to reductions in expenditure already referred to. 


62. As the House is aware, the total contribution from Eailways to 

p . general revenues durxug 1926-27 is estimated at 

6*01 crores. This represents simply the amount of 
the fixed cont^^^ based on the actual receipts for 1924-25 which w^as 

a particuiariy profitable year. It assumes that the net gain from Railways, 
.after deducting the contribution, will not exceed 3 crores and will accord- 
ingly be transferred in full to the railway reserve. 

63. The working expenses of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs De- 
p .f. . ITU - I- partment for 1926-27 are estimated at 10*17 crores, 

o, :.a.K Gcgiap .>5. or 01 lakhs more than in 1925-26. The growth of 
’Working expenses is due in part to the absence of the non-recurrent features 
which, as already explained, made the figure of 1925-26 less than the nor- 
.mal, and in part to an increase in expenditure amounting to 10 lakhs due 
to the decision of the Railway Department to withdraw the concession of 
free railway passes to postal employes, and to the inclusion ol: a provision 
of about 19 lakhs for new measures designed to improve the emoluments 
.and terms of service of the postal and telegraph staff. The concessions 
in the case of the postal staff involve an addition of 15 lakhs to our expendi- 
ture. The gross receipts have not kept pace with the increase in expendi- 
ture, and we can expect an improvement of only 41 lakhs, making the 
.total of our gross receipts for 1926-27 10*65 crores as compared with 
10*24 crores in 1925-26. The Post Office account alone show’s an estimat- 
ed profit of 20 lakhs, but there is a loss of 20 lakhs on the Telegraphs and 
^of 10 lakhs on the Telephones, owing largely to the fact that the charge 
-for interest is proportionately heavier in the case of the latter services. 
The upshot is that the estimates of the year point to a loss of approximately 
10 lakhs on the working of the department as a whole. I have, however, 
'every confidence that a revival in trade will lead in due course to a con- 
siderable addition to our revenue from telegrams which has recently been 
disappointingly low, and that by next year the department will be com- 
pletely self-supporting. To complete the picture I must add that owing 
to a reduction in traffic we expect, in addition, a loss of 6*7 lakhs in 1926-27 
<on the wwking of the Indo-European Telegraph Department. 

64. The House will observe that in face of these figures it is impossible 
for us to contemplate any reduction this year in the rates for letters and 
■postcards — a subject on which after an interesting debate in this House 
a few weeks ago further discussion was adjourned in order that the wffiole 
matter might be considered in its proper setting in connection with the 
Budget figures. The wisdom of the course then taken is iiow^ apparent. 
Such a reduction of charges as was then under consideration is clearly 
impossible unless the taxpayer is to be saddled with the burden of a heavy 
subsidy in relief of the customers, of our postal and telegraph system. I 
know that a return to pre-war rates is keenly desired in many quarters in 
the House and in the country ; nor would the Government desire to oppose 
such a reduction for a moment .if they believed that it was within the 
range of practical politics. I desire, however, to put the question frankly 
before the House. There is in my view no probability whatever of a 
return to pre-war rates for letters and postcards except at the cost of a 
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heavy and steadily increasing subsidy from the pocket of the taxpayer. 
It is desirable that we should face the facts boldly and not deceive ourseives- 
or others by holding out false expectations. 


65. The truth is that we are confronted by what I may call a secular 
change in conditions in India. The very cheap rates of postage to which. 
India had . become accustomed before the war were possible only because 
of the very low level of prices in India as compared with other countries. 
The last three-quarters of a century have witnessed a steady rise in the- 
average level of prices throughout India — a rise which was the natural 
and inevitable outcome of the far-reaching changes which were gradually 
making their effect felt on the conditions of life in India. I may illustrate- 
these changes with reference to figures on index numbers of prices going 
back to 1860. If -we take the figure for the average of the year 1861 for 
wholesale prices in the United Kingdom and India as 100, the increase 
in the year 1924 in the case of India is represented by a figure of 251 and 
in the case of the United Kingdom by a figure of 142. If we go back only 
as far as 1914 and compare pre-war with present prices, the increase in 
India is from 100 in 1914 to 163 at the end of December 1925. The cor- 
responding increase in the United States is from 100 to 158, and in the 
United Kingdom from 100 to 153. In the face of these figures which, 
whatever doubts we may have as to the absolute accuracy of the calcula- 
tions on which the index numbers are framed, are at least a reasonable- 
guide to the general trend of events, it is impossible to expect that the- 
Indian Postal Depart-ment should be able to carry letters or postcards at 
the rates prevailing in 1860 or even in 1914. We cannot expect wages^ 


and expenses to stay at a level below the average rise in prices generally. 
Unless therefore the future holds out the prospect of a considerable further- 
fall of prices to at least the 1914 level-— a development which w’-ould' 
probably be undesirable in the general interests of India's prosperity — we- 
must admit the logical conclusion that the day of the 3 pie postcard and 
the 6 pie letter is past beyond recall. Much as we may regret this in- 
evitable conclusion, it is better that we should cease to delude ourselves^ 
with unrealisable hopes and should set ourselves to secure the maximum 
efficiency and the greatest possible facilities to the public from the depart- 
ment as things are to-day. 

66. Our estimates of revenue assume the continuance ot the practice of 

, , . appropriating to revenue the interest on the Paper 

er leteip Currency Reserve and the surplus of the Gold Stand- 

ard Reserve over ^£40 million. We may, I think, assume that, whatever 
changes may^be introduced as the result of the recommendations of the- 
Royal Commission on Currency, the profit now obtained by the Govern- 
ment from these Reserves, whatever form they may assume, will not be' 
pbstantialiy affected. In regard to other heads of’ receipt, extraordinary 
income from enemy ships will no longer accrue to us, and it is necessary 
to estimate interest receipts on a lower scale than this year. 

67. We are now in a position to frame our balance sheet. The total 

Surplus. estimated revenue ^or 1926-27 amounts to 133’4e- 

^crores, and the total estimated expenditure amounts 
to iaO‘38 crores. W’'e are left with a surplus of 3*05 crores. I hasten to- 
remind the House that the latter figure includes the sum of If crores for' 
receipts from the Cotton Excise Duty. 
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68. To what extent can we regard this surplus as being free for us to 
dispose of? ITow far is it a recurring surplus? The House will observe 
that I have made no reference except in a very incidental way to the 
Be port of the Taxation Enquiry Committee, or to the proceedings of the 
Boyal Commission on Currency. The former’s report has only recently 
come into the hands of members, and though incomplete copies have been 
available to the Government for a somewhat longer period, we came to 
the conclusion that the extremely interesting and instructive material 
which it provides demands more prolonged and more complete examination 
than was possible in the time at our disposal. I have therefore included 
in this Budget no suggestions for modification of our taxation system in 
the light of the Committee’s recommendat'ons. Their recommendations 
will give all the Governments in India and their legislatures ample material 
for reflection in the course of the coming year. The report is, I think, 
a most valuable addition to our knowledge of the Indian taxation system, 
and in the compass of one volume we have here a complete survey of all 
the taxation at present imposed. Important additions to our understand- 
ing of the problem of the relation between Central and Provincial taxation 
are made in many passages in the Pteport. I take this opportunity to-day 
of thanking Sir Charles Todhunter and his colleagues for the hard labour 
which they have devoted to mastering their subject and for the instructive 
report vdiich they have placed before us. So far as the present Budget is 
concerned, however, we are justified in assuming that, whatever decisions 
may be arrived at in the light of the recommendations of the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee, they will not affect the question of the disposal of 
the yearns surplus. 

69. The same assumption must be made in regard to the work of the 
Eoyal Commission on Currency. Our estimates assume the continuance of 
the present credits to revenue of the interest on Currency investments. 
They also assume an average rate of exchange of 18d. for 1926-27. It is 
impossible to anticipate the conclusions of the Commission and equally 
impossible, besides being very undesirable, to set aside any portion of the 
year’s revenue as an insurance fund against possible repercussions on our 
Budget position in future years. Nor have we any present reason for 
regarding such an insurance as requisite. 

70. In regard to other items in the Budget we have to remember that 
*the receipts from Eailways in 1926-27 are high; the earnings of the year 1925- 
26 were not as good as those of the previous year, so that our fixed con- 
tribution from Eailways in 1927-28 may be less by as much as 79 lakhs 
than in 1926-27 if the actual figures for Ea^way receipts for 1925 26 
confirm our revised estimates. Our opium revenue is also an uncertain 
factor. The net revenue fluctuates within rather wide limits and a-*- times 
may even increase owing to sudden decreases in expenditure following on 
reductions in the area cultivated and in the price paid, but the progressive 
elimination and eventual extinction of our opium revenue have^ to be 
assumed. There is, however, no reason to think that this loss of income 
which must necessarily be spread over a period of years cannot be counter- 
balanced by growth of revenue in other directions. Our Income-tax revenue 
is exceptionally low at the moment and may certainly be counted upon 
to give a considerably increased yield in later years. Finally, we look lor 
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fiirtiier economies in oiu' military expenditure whicli still contains special 
items of a non-recurrent cliaracter. 

71. After giving full weight to these various considerations, we have 
come to the conclusion that there is no undue risk in treating the whole 
of our surplus as a recurrent one. I have already conhded to the House 
the secret that the finance Bill includes provision for the final abolition 
of the Cotton Excise Duty, and the privilege of sharing with the Govern- 
ment in the credit for this historic achievement will belong to the Legis- 
lature when the Finance Bill is passed. This leaves us with a divisible 
surplus available for other purposes amounting to 1,30 lakhs. The House 
will I feel sure have no hesitation in agreeing tha,t past expressions of 
policy and the truest interests of the people of India alike demand that, 
after using If crores of the sum at our disposal for the reduction of Central 
taxation, we should devote as much as we can of the rest to the relief of 
the Provinces. We accordingly propose to apply 1,25 lakhs to the further 
reduction of the Provincial contributions in accordance with the Devolution 
Buies. The relief thus afforded will go to the extent of 57 lakhs to Madras, 
38 lakhs to the United Provinces, 28 lakhs to the Punjab and 7 lakhs to 
Burma. 

72. The total of the Provincial contributions fixed under the Meston 
Settlement was 9*83 cz'ores. A year ago we made a permanent reduction 
of 2J crores and provided 63 lakhs for the continuance of the temper ry 
remission of Bengal’s contribution. With the additional If crores set 
aside now, we shall have reduced our reliance on the Provinces by 4*38 
crores in all, which is not very far short of half the total. The Provinces 
whom fortune and the Devolution Buies favour this year are (apart from 
Bengal) the same as those wdiich obtained the biggest benefit a year ago. 
But the turn of the other Provinces will come. They are all brought 
much nearer fruition by the events of the last two years and will no 
longer feel that the prospect of remission does not interest them. Me-m- 
while the taxpayers if not the Government of the Province of Bombay 
in particular and of other Provinces in a lesser degree secure the benefit 
•of the repeal of the Cotton Excise Duty, the rel’ef given in this budget 
being divided betw'een the Central taxpayer and the Provincial Governments- 

73. At an earlier stage in my speech, the approaching end of the life 
-of this Assembly tempted me to compare the figures of India's debt now^ 
with those of three years ago. Before closing let me indulge in a further 
glance bac'kwards and a glimpse into the future. The first Assembly was 
burdened with the ungrateful task of imposing extra taxation in order to 
bridge the yawning gap between revenue and expenditure, .a task that at 
one time seemed well-nigh hopeless. The Budget of 1924-25 which coin- 
cided with the first session of this House signalised our definite escape from 
the era of deficits and brought the Salt tax back from Es. 2-8 a maiind to 
the present rate of Es. 1-4. For this reduction, though no doubt it had the 
assent of the majority, only the minority in this House who voted for the 
second reading of the Finance Bill can claim to share the credit with the 
Government and the Council of State, - and the Government did not conceal 
their view that a higher rate, which might have enabled us by now to have 
achieved the complete extinction of the Provincial contribuBons, had much 
to commend it. But, if this House dealt in, a sten-mofherlv way with 
the Budget of 1924-25, if placed to. its credit six months later the conven- 
tion in regard to the separation of railway finance from general finance, a 
reform which I regard as the greatest financial achievement of the years 
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under review. We have made other advances in our financial machinery 
during this period, such as the establishment of the Provincial Loans Fund 
and the formulation of a clear policy of reduction and avoidance of debt, 
and we have paved the way for other advances, as for instance, the separa- 
tion of Accounts and Audit, and the reform of the Indian currency system. • 
A¥e have moreover greatly improved the mechanism of the Assembly ’s 
financial control. But the new arrangement for dealing with our Eailway 
Budget remains the outstanding feature. It has cleared the path for a 
continuous programme of railway construction and rehabilitation, and is 
the direct parent of the proposals for progressive reduction of rates and 
fares which has now been put in hand, while it has relieved our general 
finances of an intolerable burden of uncertainty. The Delhi session of 1925' 
found the Government and the Assembly working together, as you, Sir, 
will remember, to put the finishing touches to our Debt Eedemption plans- 
and to make a substantial beginning of the remission of Provincial contribu- 
tions. To-day we are continuing last year’s work while at the same time- 
celebrating the happy extinction of the notorious (even if sometimes 
maligned) Cotton Excise Duty. 

74. I ask those who profess unending dissatisfaction with the Eeforms 
and denounce them as a sham and the Government as insincere and un- 
responsive, does the financial story of these three short years justify de- 
pression or despondency ? In that brief space we have immensely improved 
our financial machinery and have progressed nearly half-way on the road to- 
extinction of the Provincial contributions, and we have reduced the Salt 
tax and abolished the Cotton Excise Duty. For five years the Beformed 
Legislatures have been at w^ork in India. It is true that weather eonditions- 
have on the whole favoured us and that the level of taxation is still high 
in comparison with 1914, though not in comparison with other countries. 
But to me it seems undeniable that the association of chosen representa- 
tives of the people of India with the Executive Government and their con- 
stant interaction the one upon the other in the Assembly and the Council 
of State have enabled India io win through the inevitable discomforts of 
the period following the war with a measure of success that makes her 
financial position the envy of other nations and could scarcely have been 
possible without the Eeformed Constitution. The members of this House 
appear to me sometimes to fix their attention so earnestly on tvhat are called 
political questions as to overlook the steady advance towards the goal of 
constitutional self-government which is being registered day by day in 
administration and in finance. Mr. Coates, the present Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, made a confession of faith in a speech delivered last May 
soon after he succeeded to the Premiership, which deserves, I think, the 
careful consideration of those who are working for India ’s future. “ It may 
seem ”, he said, ” that I have unduly stressed the financial and administra- 
tive aspect of Government. My six years of Ministerial service, however, 
have convinced me that intensive application of the principles of sound 
finance to every function of Government is ever essential in the public 
interest. It is from that solid foundation created that we can build the 
structure of our public services and enable the development of our country 

to proceed. Only by judicious care^ and foresight in 

setting our financial foundations, is it possible to devote the necessary atten- 
tion to all our citizens 

75. The Government of India and this Assembly have not always seen 
eye to eye on financial questions, but the record shows that we have worked 
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together, not without reward, to establish a foundation of finan-ciai stability 
far more firmly based than when we began. We leave to the next Assembly 
the task of building on those foundations with the firni assurance that, 
though all the difficulties are not surmounted and though new anxieties may 
arise, they will not have to complain of our work of preparation and will 
find their financial heritage a source of strength in advancing to the soliitiofi 
of the political and constitutional tasks which await them. (Loud applause.) 


Statement comparing the actual Revenue and Expenditure of the Central 
(Jovernment [Imperial Revenue and Expenditure before the Reforms) 
ivith the Revised Estimates for each year from 1913-16 to 1924-25', 

[Sec paragraph 8 ol speech.) 


(In tliousands of Riipoos.) 


— . 

lUvrsEo Estimate. j 

Actuals . 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1 

Surplus ( •+. )' 
I>eadt(-). 

!■ 

1 

Revenue. | 

' ■ ^ 

1 

i 

Expenditure, j 

1 ■ i 

Surplus f + ) 
Detlcit (— ). 

1915-16 

78,89,08 

81,58,21 

1 —2,89,13 

80,00,96 

81,79,26 

—1,78,30 

19.16-17 

97,25,07 

88,27,37 

j +8,98,30 

98,53,10 

87,31,37 

+ 11,21,73 

1917-lS 

1,14,84,48 

1,06,27,74 

i + 8,56,74 

1,18,70,58 

1,06,57,53 

+ 12,13,06 

1918-.19 

1,27,94,65 

1,34,79,88 

! —6,85,23 

’ 1,3 ",40,66 

1,36,13,73 

—5,73,06 

1919-20 

1,44., 07, 53 

l,59,i-8,C7 

; —15,11,11 

! 1,37,13,98 

1,60,79,27 

" -23,65,29 

1920-21 

1,35, : ..i.SS 

1,48,03,61 

1 —12,93,26 

1 1,35,63,32 

1,61,64,17 

—26, 0,85 

1921-22 

1,13,15,32 

1,41,94,52 

1 —28,79,20 

I i. 1.5,21,50 

1,42,36,52 

1 — :i7,'^5,G2 

1922-23 

1,30,70,17 

1,37,95,52 

1 —17,25,35 

• 1,2.1,41,29 

1,36,43,03 

1 —15,01,76 

1923-24 

1,31,93,04 

1,2^,89,97 

+ 2,06,G7| 1,33, 16, as i 

1,30,77,63 

1 + 2,39,CO 

1924-25 

1,34,82,36 

1,30,82,68 

i + 3,99, 

1,38,03,92 

1,32,35,66 

i + 5,G8,26 


Thursday, 4th March, 1926. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION OE THE BUDGET-PART IL 
Fiest Stage. 

Colonel J. B. Crawford (Bengal : European) : Sir, I too would like to pay 
my tribute oc praise to the Honourable the j^inance Member on the very 
satisfactory state of India’s finances which this year’s Budget has disclosed. 
I think we must ail admit that the happy weather conditions which we have 
I] ad during the past two years have contributed largely to that happy result. 
But we also have to admit that his own work has done very much to bring 
about this very excellent result. 

The Budget is framed with a very real courage, for in two years we have 
wiped off for ever over 4| crores of provincial contributions, and If crores 
of cotton excise duty. It needs a good deal of courage to exclude those 
from your revenues; and noting this courage of the Honourable the Einance 
Member, I wonder if he will not also show a little more courage and do 
something to reduce the heavy customs duties from which the country is 
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now suffering. Last year he brought in a reduction of two annas a gallon 
on petrol, and he was justified in doing so by the added receipts he got 
last year. In pressing for a reduction of the customs duties on necessities, 

I feel that there is some necessity for a general reconsideration of what 
:are luxuries. In particular I press for a reduction of the customs duties on 
Miecessary clothing, cheap motor cars, patent medieines and tinned foodstuffs. 

I believe that if the Finance Member would give serious consideration to this 
-question he will find that his revenues will not decrease but will increase ; 
•and so far as clothing is concerned I am more or less certain that there is 
• a very considerable amount of smuggling now going on owing to the very 
Ihigh rates of duties. ^ . ■ ■ ' , 

With regard to the motor car, I ha.ve during the past year travelled over 
•. a large part of India and through many mofussil districts. Everywhere the 
motor car and the motor bus is coming into general use for transportation 
purposes and is helping to develop and educate the country, and the lorry 
■also is coming into more general use for the purposes of commerce. But 
'it has struck me how those who are running taxis and busses in the mofussil 
•can ever make them a paying proposition. Some of the roads over which 
I have travelled are in an absolutely disgraceful condition. Once when I 
was travelling down in Southern India one hundred miles on a particular 

■ stretch was like a corrugated ' iron roof and I had a raw patch on my back 
%y the time I had clone that hundred miles, and I cannot understand how 

any motor traffic on roads like that can ever pay the promoters of those 
businesses. I welcome the suggestion which is included in the Taxation 
Inquiry Committee's Report that customs duties should be reduced in order 
that revenue from motor cars may be allotted to the development and 
upkeep of our roads. I trust, Sir, that the Finance Member wdll give 
very serious consideration to this question of high customs duties, because 
not only does it raise the prices of imported articles but it also raises the 
•prices of clothing manufactured in this counties and whilst we are giving 
;'away the tax-payers' money in protection for essential industries and in 
relief to cotton millowners, I would like to raise a voice on behalf of the 
•ordinary tax-payer that he too should get some relief in this matter of 
vtaxation. I feel fairly certain that a reduction, as I say, wdll lead to 
increase and not a decrease in our customs revenue. 

And now, Sir, I would like to turn on this occasion to a discussion of 
the military Budget and military policy. There are several features of 
interest -which have occurred during the year that are w'orth noting. The 
first was the very excellent manosuvres which were carried out this year 
by the Army at Rawalpindi, manoeuvres which I understand w^ere excessive- 
ly instructive and exceedingly economical. In fact, I undei'stand that they 
were far more instructive than the manoeuvres wdiich were held in England 
•and infinitely less costly. While we congratulate the Army Department 
on keeping down the cost of these mancBUvres and the cost of the military 

■ expenditure, I trust that this is not done at the expense of the pocket of 
the officer. I w'as travelling up by train with officers who were ordered 
•as judges and umpires on these manoeuvres and I •wag surprised to find 
that they are not treated in regard to travelling allow-ances with the same 
liberality as they are treated when on ordinary duty, and that in many 
-cases they are actually out of pocket in performing their duty. I would 
like also to refer to the despatch on the operations carried out by the Royal 
..Air Force in Waziristan.; It is A matter of considerable interest to note 
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that these operations which were carried out by the Air Porce were success- 
ful, and I would have lihed to know what the actual cost of those opera: 
tions was compared with the operations carried out by the regular army 
on previous occasions. It is a matter of considerable interest to us to know 
what is the cheapest form of defence and to see whether our Air Force 
needs development still more than it has been developed up to date. We, 

I think, in India, are lucky in that particularly we have a Defence Ministry, 
and therefore the jealousies between the various services of defence are 

not so likely to arise in this country as in England, and we would like to 

see our defence developed in the most economical and efficient manner- 
that is possible. The Honourable the Finance Member the other day, 

I think, said that he was in favour of “military insurance at a minimum 
cost." That is a motto with which we would all be in sympathy provided' 
he says that the insurance should be adequate. The last great war showed 
us how in Great Britain, at least, we have been burdened with very heavy 
taxation, because in peace time the tax-payer and the Government were- 
not prepared to pay an adequate insurance, and want to be perfectly 
certain that our military insurance is adequate and efficient. I notice in 
his budget speech he alluded to the fact that “60 lakhs of I'upees w'ere 
to be granted for new urgent measures mainly of a non-recurring nature 
for the purchase of new equipment." Surely, Sir, our military services 
should not suddenly like this have to come to us for new equipment. Is it 
not then true that they have been deprived of their normal supplies of' 
equipment and that therefore our army has not been properly equipped?’ 

I believe that n'ot only have they not had enough equipment at all times, 
but in regard to “mobility" they are far from what should be the efficient 
standard. If we want to get any reduction in our military insurance, there 
is only one method by which you can get it, and that is to eliminate some 
of the risks against which you are insuring. And here again you come 
back to that old question of our frontier policy. 

Another matter of considerable interest is the vindication which we have ■ 
received concerning our policy in regard to Waziristan. Only last month, 

I think it was, that the Maliks of the Mahsuds and "Wazirs entertained the- 
Chief Commissioner to a garden party in their country, a sure sign that 
some of our troubles in that direction are over. I am one of those that' 
believe that until administer and fulfil our responsibilities to the people ■ 
within our borders right up to our borders with Afghanistan, we shall not' 
be able to make any material reduction in our military insurance .... 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru (Meerut Division : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : 
May I know what you mean by we? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: I mean the country. 

Mr. President: I was told that the Honourable Members on that side 
had decided not to take any part in the discussion to-day. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru: You were wrongly informed, Sir, I never 
said so. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: That, I feel, is the policy that should be pursued 
by the House as a whole, I am one of those who think that in associating- 
the peoples of the North West Frontier with their owm Local Government ■ 
lies a great opportunity for building up the strength of our frontier and im 
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getting them on our side and eventually helping us to reduce our expendi- 
ture on military insurance. I urge on the House that we should continue 
this policy which is appearing to be successful, for there is little hope of 
any real reduction in our military expenditure until we find a satisfactory 
solution to the frontier problem. 

Mr. W. F. Hudson (Bombay: Nominated Official): Sir, I rise for the 
first, and I hope the last time this Session, to make a few remarks, not, . 
I fear, entirely favourable on this Budget. Seeing that I shall probably 
spend {he whole of next week trying to persuade Honourable Members on 
all sides of the House to vote for every item in the Budget and every clause 
of the Finance Bill, it may seem a little curious that I should now propose- 
to offer what I, at any rate, consider as decidedly damaging criticism. But 
the House will understand that on this occasion I am speaking as the 
representative of the Government of Bombay ; and that the Government of 
Bombay finds this Budget a disappointing one, not so much for what it 
contains as for what it omits. Sometimes I feel, Sir, that probably no one 
has so much reason to be grateful for the re-arrangement of the seating in 
this House as my Honourable friend the Finance Member. In days gone 
by, as he doubtless well remembers, he was always confronted by a solid 
phalanx of able Bombay financiers, second to none, in capacity, in eloquence 
and in critical alertness. Sir Basil Blackett could hardly flicker an eyelid, 
much less quote a figure, without evoking a protest from Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas or Sir Montagu Webb, or inviting the well directed criticism of 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad or Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. They differed widely 
among themselves, that stalwart band of Bombay experts, on most subjects^ 
but 03 i this they were united, that the financial policy of the Government 
of India, though unsound in many respects, was most unsound of all in its 
treatment of Bombay. Well, Sir, owing to the exigencies of the party 
system, the phalanx is no longer there. Only Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
remains, and rumour has it that, owing to circumstances over which he has 
no control, even he may not be with us next w^eek. But, Sir, though under ■ 
the new arrangements the Bombay Members have been scattered to the 
four corners of the House, and although some of us, like myself, have been 
undeservedly relegated to the back Benches, yet we are none the less 
united in heart on this question, and we hope to make our fire none the. 
less efieetive though it will perhaps be less concentrated than it was in years 
gone by. 

Now, Sir, let me begin by acknowledging the good things in the Budget 
before I pass on to less agreeable topics. Coming as I do from the Province 
of Sind and knowing the rich promise of the excavations at Mahenja-Daro, 

I heartily welcome the proposal to create an Indian Arclneological Fund, 
a proposal which, I am sure, will commend itself to all Members of this 
House wlio are genumely interested in the history and arehfeology of this 
country. Then, in the second place, we in Bombay are of course extremely 
glad that it is proposed to bury the cotton excise duty for ever, and we 
are specially grateful to the Governor-General for the exercise in this regard' 
of the special power so wisely vested in him by the Constitution. I under- 
stand that the power of issuing Ordina.nces is not one which commands the 
entire approval of Honourable Members opposite, but I am sure my friend 
Mr, Jamnadas Mehta, if he were here, would agree with me that the exer- - 
else of this power last December was a real godsend to Bombay. And I 
look forward with confidence to Mr. Mamnadas Mehta, if he is still here,. 
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accompanying me into the lobby when the time eomes; to confirm the 

But, Sir, although the abolition of the cotton excise duty undoubtedly 
benefits the great mill industry of Bombay, and will, we all fervently hope, 
contribute to a marked revival of trade, it must not be forgotten that 
it brings no revenues (at any rate directly) to tbe coffers of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. Sir Basil Blackett will doubtless get his reward in an 
increase in Income-tax, but the Government of Bombay will get absolutely 
nothing unless the Income-tax goes above a figure which is almost im- 
possible at the present time, and which has not been reached since 1921-22. 
This Budget cannot but be a disappointment to us in Bombay, and that 
for two reasons. The first is, of course, that we still get no reduction 
in our provincial contribution of Es. 56 lakhs. It is true that last year 
we did get a crumb that fell from the rich man's table and we were duly 
grateful for it. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Were you? 

Mr. W. F. Hudson: Yes, Sir, I expressed our gratitude in the House 
last year. But this year, though the rich man seems to be richer than ever 
we do not even get a crumb. It is also true that this year the total amount 
of the provincial contributions is being considerably reduced, and we may 
begin to hope that one day we too may come within sight of the Promised 
Land. But, we cannot run an up-to-date and progressive Presidency on 
hopes, and whereas last year we budgeted for a deficit of Es. 40 lakhs, 
we are this year in the still more uncomfortable position of being obliged 
to budget for a deficit of Es. 60 lakhs. In other words, if our provincial 
contribution was entirely remitted, we should only just be able to pay 
our way, and in these circiimstancf s we fail to see why we should not, 

at any rate for once, be given the '' most-favoiired-nation ” treatment 

which has for 5 years been accorded to the province of Bengal. As the 
Bengal Government has never paid a pie of its contribution, Members 
from that Province have probably quite forgotten how much it was. So 
I take leave to remind them that their contribution was fixed at Es. G6 

lakhs, which is much the same as for Bombay. I do not of course 

know what my Honourable and eloquent friend from Bengal is going 
to say on this subject. Perhaps like a wise man he will lie low and say 
nothing (though this is not the way of Irishmen), but I do remember 
listening to the elaborate case put up by Mr. Marr last year, and after 
reading it again I do not thinly that any impartial man can see any sound 
reason for treating Bengal more favourably than Bombay. These two 
provinces are in financial difficulties for much the same causes — mainly 
causes beyond their control— and if the Government of India come to the 
rescue of the one year niter year, it is surely not too much to ask them occa- 
sionally to come to the rescue of. the other. 

But, Sir, even if the Honourable the. Finance Member could see his 
way to remitting the Es. 56 lakhs this year, and even if the provincial 
contributions were wiped out altogether, as we all hope they soon will be, 
our complaint against the whole financial system would remain, and herein 
lies the main disappointment of the budget speech to us, that it gives no 
indication that the Government of India are any more alive to the inequities 
of the Meston Settlement than they were five years ago. Sir, T am as 
tired of ta iking about the Meston Settlement , as Sir Basil Blackett is of 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am not. 

Mr. W. r. Hudson: But I am afraid that unless we can see more obvious 
/indications, of what is known in political circles as a ‘'change of heart'', 
are apparent in the budget speech, the Bombay Members will be obliged 
to go on talking about it. Tam not going to repeat to the House the 
-elaborate .figures which Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and I gave it last year. 
But two things have happened since last year to which I will invite the 
attention of the House and of the Government of India. First of all, the 
figures for the past year continue to prove what we have always urged, 
that the Meston estimates of the expansion of the Bombay provincial 
T-evenues were so utterly wide of the mark as to be useless as a basis of 
vcalculation. During the first year .and the second year of the Settlement 
we were told to be patient and that ail would come right in the end. But 
the actual results are that every year we get further and further below 
the estimate. The past year has been no exception to the rule and I will 
-venture to give the House the figures for this, the fifth year of the opera* 
tion of the Meston Settlement. The Meston Committee estimated that in 
the fifth year, i.e:, this year, our provincial revenues would have increased 
'by Es. 290 lakhs over the basic figure for 1920-21. As a matter of fact, 
;:ln the fifth year, the actual revenue, under the main heads referred to, 
was Es. 48 lakhs below the basic figure; that is to say, very nearly 350 
iaklis belo’w wdiat they told us w'e could expect, and in the five years since 
1921 the total revenues of Bombay under the main heads have been 12 crores 
less than the Meston Committee said we could reasonably anticipate. 

The Honourafoie Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member give 
•th<3 figures under each head year by year? 

Mr. W. F. Hudson: An elaborate statement like that \vould take a veiw 
dbng time. {An Honourable Member: Give it in the lobby ’b) Land 

• Eevenue, Excise, and Stamps are the three main heads. 1 will give the 
Honourable the Finance Member the figures afterw’ards. (Mr. K. Ahmed : 

There is no other speaker, Sir.") As I said, we are 12 crores down, and 
'1 will ask the House to pause and consider what it means to 
•a Local Government to lose 12 crores— how’ many high hopes shattered, 
how many splendid schemes deferred, how many schools and hospitals 
•staiwed. Can any one be surprised that in season and out of season we 
are bound to go on pressing for a revision of this inequitable settlement, 
based as it w^as on such unhappy guess-wwk and producing in Bombay such 
unhappy results. 

The second thing that has happened in the past year is that that 

* eminent and industrious body of experts, the Taxation Inquiry Com- 
■mittee, has been looking rather closely into this question. I am sure 
that every Member in this House has read from cover to cover the interest- 
ing little volume of 450 pages which w^as the result of their labours and I 
■will not waste the time of the House by quoting from it. But it is quite 

clear that they at any rate have been duly impressed by the fact that 
the allocation of the Income-tax to the Central Government and the 
'land tax to the Provincial Government presses unfairly on those provinces 
In which industries predominate.. It is also clear that they have realised 
•that Devolution Eule 15, W'hich w^as intended to alleviate those inequalities. 
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has conspicuously failed to do so. The Taxation Committee was speci- 
fically instructed that it was not their business to revise the Meston Settle- 
inent, and we cannot, therefore, be' surprised that they made no conerete 
proposals. But we do hope that their lucid examination of this ques- 
tion will receive the very early and earnest consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

To sum up, Sir, the case for re-opening the Meston Award was quite 
a strong one in 1922, when it vras first debated in this House ; it was 
much stronger last year, and it is strongest of all to-day. Sir Basil Blackett 
has set many things right in our financial system since he took charge 
of his high office, and we in Bombay are full of hope that before he 
presents his last Budget he will tackle this burning question. I well re- 
member his predecessor in 1922 warning us that we in Bombay, and I 
think in Bengal at the same time, were very ill-advised to seek a re- 
opening of the award, as the chances were that, if it was re-opened, the 
Government of India would get more than they had already got and 
that our last state would be worse than our first. Sir, convinced as we 
were of the soundness of our case, we were ready and eager then to take 
the risk. .We are still more eager now. And the question which I wish 
to put to the Honourable the Finance Member in all seriousness is this: 
Are the Government of India equally ready? 

Kawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiynm (North- Wost Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-Official): Sir, my friend, Colonel Crawford’s remark 
about the Nortli West Frontier Province has given me an opportunity to 
say something on the subject. The problem of the North West Frontier* 
has not attracted as much attention of this House as it deserves. It is 
only mentioned at budget time and on very few other occasions. But ^I 
think that it is a problem which should be seriously considered by this- 
House once for all. The Frontier Province, as everybody knows, is com- 
posed of two classes of people, those living in the settled districts and 
those living across the border in the tribal area. As regards the settled 
districts, the question of the extension of reforms to them was before the 
House the other day and may possibly come up again, but as regards the 
trans-border area, i.e,, the tribal area, the question is still a sort of sealed' 
book to the House. My connection with the tribal area dates back a 
very long time and I think I can say something on the subject from my 
personal experience. The British Government have been doing all that is 
possible in tackling the problem. Expeditions after expeditions have been 
sent to that area to punish those found guilty of raiding or committing 
other serious offences in the settled districts or in the protected areas. 
That has cost India a lot of money. But there is another side of the ■ 
question which to my knowledge has never been seriously considered 
and that is how to bring about a more peaceful life in that country. It 
has been occasionally suggested that effective power or control should be 
extended right up to the Durand Line. That is called the forward policy. 

T do not think I need say much on that point except this that if you ‘ 
extend your effective control up to that line you will not come across 
a more peaceful neighbour but will get for your neighbours people who 
will be as troublesome as your present neighbours in the tribal area are. 
It will not also be an easy thing to extend effective control iip to that 
line. The House may perhaps know that there is a population of half 
a million armed men, good fighting people, in those regions and a very 
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huge expenditure will be required to bring about a real and effective sub- 

jugatibn of that population. You will have to disarm them first, and when 
that is done you will have to educate them and enable them to find peaceful 
methods of earning their livelihood and then, say half a century later^ 
they will be demanding reforms, I should think, and will perhaps be 
experiencing the same difficulty in getting thkn, as is being experienced 
by us in the settled districts ! The forward policy has lost its value 
in more than one way, which need not be enumerated here and I do not 
think that the extension of an effective control in that area will be wise. 
As regards the close border policy, that is, withdrawing from that area 
altogether and finding a sort of natural border between the settled dis> 
tricts and the tribal area, that, again, is a question wiiich cannot be 
raised so late in the day. We have extended our responsibilities and 
committed ourselves to certain undertakings in the tribal area and w’e 
cannot in honour withdraw from that area and do away with those res- 
ponsibilities. I think the present state of affairs does not justify the 
wuthdraw^al of bur agencies from those areas altogether. We have to make 
the best of the present position. In w^'ar time there is always the fear 
that if a change of policy is made it wdll be attributed to the w^eakness of 
the Brit'sh Government, but now^ luckily w^e have a fairly peaceful time 
on the Frontier and things are as quiet and as peaceful as they can 
possibly be under the present circumstances. I therefore consider that 
this is the best time for introduchig a new^ policy, for introducing a new^ 
experiment, something different from what w’e have been doing in the 
past. That experiment, to my mind, is w'orth trying and it is the experi- 
ment of extending education in that area. 

Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi (Punjab: Landholders): The Honourable 
Member probably means by introducing reforms. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum,: I do not mean reforms but only 
■education, not the ordinary school education, the literacy or book reading 
test, or the test of passing examinations and getting degrees, but some 
practical system of education by wdiich the people wdll not only learn the 
peaceful w-ays of settling their disputes and earning their livelihood but 
. also of becoming good neighbours and friendly allies. 

Baba ir|agar Singh Bedi; Better affiliate that Province with the 
Punjab. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: The Punjab I am sorry to say does 
not set a very good example before us just now. 

Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi: Y’ou were already part and parcel of the 
Punjab. Since the separation things have not improved in the North 
West Frontier Province. 

Hawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: The Punjabis are quarrelling very 
much among themselves and have their daggers drawm at each other's 
throats and w^e do not want to associate ourselves with them. 

Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi: Then you want the same sort of reforms 
wdiich have been the genesis of strife and feud in the Punjab and other 
provinces. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul, Qaiyum t 'My Honourable Mend is perhaps 
:mistaken that I am trying to get the reforms extended to the tribal area. 
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Baba ITjagar Singh. Bed!: 1 iiaye nothing, to say ■ foiv the tribal' area., 
since I am neither a Wardan of the Marches nor do I hold a brief for them. 

' Bawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: I did not mean the extension of 
the reforms but the extension of some sort of education by which they 
may learn to live peacefiilly among themselves and earn their living. That 
education is practicable. Instead of wasting or spending money on keeping 
a very large number of troops among them and raising militias for the 
purpose, if we only spend the cost of one militia corps on imparting practi- 
cal education to these people I am sure that will do them a lot of good.. 

I need not go into details as to what form those measures should take but 
I mean something like the opening of new waterways, new canals and new” 
agi’icultural lands in their own country. They have got plenty of water- 
w^ays and plenty of waste land and if they can be given expert opinion and; 
some financial help, they may be able to find means of living peacefully. 

Biwan Bahadur T, Eangachariar (Madras City; Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): Are they independent tribes or are they our subjects? 

Bfawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: That is a question which I wanted’, 
to avoid, but since my friend has brought it in, I should like to put that 
very question to the Government Members here to answer. My own idea 
of the problem is that if they are within the British sphere of influence, 
as we call it, and if the boundaries of the Indian Empire extend to the* 
Durand Line, then wdiether we can apply the words ‘‘British subjects'' io- 
thern or not, India is responsible for the welfare of those people. If you”. 
are not inclined to include them within your sphere of influence, you may 
as well say so and get rid of them. You will be really breaking some' 
solemn promises which you have made to them, while I am not sure ih 
th^y will be very sorry to be freer still. However, as they are at present, 
they have to be looked after and their interests have to be considered 
some extent. As I was going to say, large sums are spent on them. On 
a rough calculation, since 1919, something like 40 crores have been spent 
in operations in Waziristan alone and large numbers of troops Have been 
employed there. Things have been fairly quiet there for sometime but 
there is no guarantee of their being quiet for ever. With these arms and^ 
ammunition in their possession you cannot expect them to be alwavs l>o 
peaceful. You must devise some more permanent means of bringing 
them to peace, than tEe ordinary .scimitar that you hold over their heads 
and of keeping them in subjection with the use of arms. Spend the interest 
on these 40 crores, say 2 crores, on these people and you will have found 
some permanent remedy for the disease. When the Maharaja of Mysore 
came on a visit to the Ehyber, I had to take him up the Pass to Landi 
Kotal and the first question he put to me was what we were going to do 
for these people. I referred to the allowances we were paying, to the- 
labour we were providing and to the other means of earning a livelihood 
that we were finding for them. He said that these were only temporary 
measures and asked how we were going to find a more permanent solution of 
the question. Any man who goes up there will put you the same ques- 
tion. You have been appointing commissions for this and for that, but 
you have never thought of appointing a commission to investigate and' 
inquire into this most imi^ortant question. Consult the people on the spot 
and arrive at a definite decision on the question and formulate a perma- 
nent policy for this Erontier. You have not even, got an official reference- 
book on the subject and, as I hate said before, it is a somewhat closed! 
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door policy there. These people are something like a millstone hanging 
round your neck and you ha<ve never thought of finding a solution for remov- 
ing that heavy burden from the shoulders of the tax-payer. Unlesj? you do 
that you will find this sword ever hanging over your heads and it wdll be con- 
tinually putting you to enormous expense. I hope you are not keeping that 
area as a sort of training ground for th-e Indian Army. I do not believe that is 
the idea either of the Government or yourself, he., that you should keep cer- 
tain people armed in order to train your army in mountain warfare or 
trans-border warfare. If you really want to do them good and if you really 
mean to do so, the best solution will be to educate them by some missionary 
and propaganda work. You need not necessarily open new schools for 
them but should teach them in some manner how to settle their disputes 
among themselves by arbitration or by their old jirga system, and earn their 
livelihood by peaceful methods, of course, always keeping behind the force 
that will be necessary to support the verdict of the majority. It is not good 
for a great civilised power to sit next door to them and see them fighting 
among themselves. You cannot shut your eyes to that state of affairs on 
your border. You howl in this House when a small riot takes place in 
which one or two people are killed and a few injured, but only next door 
to you, armies across the border are fighting among themselves and killing 
one another by hundreds and thousands and you never shed a single tear 
over the miserable plight of these people. It is inhuman and if you are 
not really bound to them by any agreements, conventions or treaties, even 
then as neighbours and civilised neighbours, it is your bounden duty to 
give them assistance in every way. My advice to you will be to find some- 
money for expenditure, not for raising militias and armies in that country, 
not even necessarily for spending it through the official agency, but to pro- 
vide, by private means, an organisation for sending instructors and tea- 
chers there, not only to teach them the elementary science of mating and 
reading but also to give them some technical education and bring them • 
to a sense of good citizenship and good neighbourship and this will heln 
you more than anything else, in relieving the tax-payer of the heavy burden 
of expenditure on these frontier : expeditions and you will have earned the 
gratitude of the suffering humanity of the frontier. 

Dr. S. K. Datta (Nominated : Indian Christians) : Sir, now for a period 
of nearly two and a half years I have represented a particular 
interest in this House. I do not think, Sir, that I have obtruded 
on the notice of this House— and I felt justified in not doing so — 
the particular interests of my community. Sir, I have said on other occa> 
sions that the community to which I belong may be classified among the 
great consuming communities of India. We have been drawn from ah 
classes but particularly from the oppressed and depressed classes of this 
country: and the movement which has made my community — and the 
community is increasing approximately at the rate ol a million every ten 
. yearn — shows that deep down there must be unrest, the unrest that comes 
from not having the things of this world. The community hopes that its 
problems can be solved by educating themselves better, by making them- 
selves prepared for the wider life of the country. Now, Sir, to a community 
of this kind what is of the greatest importance? Food, clothing, housing, 
education — those are the things that matter above all to them. ^We look 
with anxiety at experiments in this House to raise the cost of living. The 
experiments, the economic experimeiats, for which this House is responsible 
seem to make it more difficult for cwnnunities such as onra to establish 
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tliemselves What liave we done in the last- two years under the advise 

.and guidance of the Honourable the Commerce Member? We have in- 
creased taxation under the head of Customs by something like 2 crores and 
10 lakhs. Out of those 2 crores and 10 lakhs we pay to particular interests 

something like 130 lakhs in bounties. Now’, I do not ask that w'e should 

go back on these experiments in Protection but I merely desire to place 
before this House the anxiety wdth which we as a community look into 
the future, to the increased cost of living due to an increase in our customs 
and an increase in our tariffs. Policies such as these are bound in the 
long rim to have a retarding influence on the progress of those communities 
vdiieh do not get adequate representation- — I do not mean in numbers — 
but whose voices are so rarely heard in a House such as this. Now, Sir, 
this is a matter of primary importance. We believe that we ought to 
keep clowm the prices of food. Some of us have opposed the raising of 
the salt tax. We desire that the salt tax should come down lower; in the 
second place, Sir, burdens like the income-tax w’hose incidence on com- 
munities such as ours is particularly heavy. Last year I made the sug- 
gestion that at least the first Bs. 2,000 of alh incomes should be free from 
income-tax. If a man gets Bs, 5,000, let him pay income-tax on Es. 3,000. 
We ask that the first B,s, 2,000 should be free of all income-tax. Sir, 
with regard to our tariffs, I fear it is impossible, I know my ideas will be 
greeted with contumely in this House, but I wdsh we could get rid of the 
'Tariff Board. I do believe that the Tariff Board is a direct incitement to 
certain minute but powwful groups to ask for particular favours. We 
have initiated a policy of protection; let uS w-ait for the next 7 years to 
see how that particular policy and the present experiments under it are 
going: to work out — we are not at all sure how it is going to work out — and 
when we are sure that the experiments have been successful let us 
then and only then go forv/ard; but until then we should undertake that 
as far as possible ive >shali not make any further experiments in this parti- 
cular policy. 

Now% Sir, there is another matter to which I desire to make reference. 
It concerns a comparatively small matter of 33 lakhs wdiich appears m 
our budget under the head of the Ecclesiastical Establishment. Now% Sir* 
in 1924 the expenditure on the Ecclesiastical Establishment in India was 
24 lakhs of rupees. In 1925-26 the revised estimates w’er^ 30 lakhs of 
rupees, and I see to-day in the demands w^e are asked for 33 lakhs. I do not 
quite know wBy there has been this increase in expenditure, wEether it is due 
to a sudden accession of religious virtue among the European Christian 
* servants of the crown, or wdiether more money is necessary to soften the 
stony ground of their hearts in which the good seed may find root. But 
whatever it is, I desire to know why there has been this increase of expen- 
diture. In the second place w^e have certain very deflnite recommenda- 
tions from the Betrencliment Committee with regard to the ecclesiastical 
expenditure. Have those recommendations been carried out? We wwld . 
like to have more information about that also. We were told that certain 
chaplains of the Anglican Church and certain chaplains on the Scottish 
establishment should be reduced. Have those Establishments been re- 
duced? Furl'll er, there are certain general considerations regarding the 
Ecclesiastical Department to which I shall refer. I am told that Govern- 
ment have, and quite rightly, said that they have a duty to the Army in 
India. Now religion in the Army is part of the programme of discipline ; 
whether it should or should not be is another matter, but there it is, and 
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if wl' are going to have an Army apparently a certain modieuni of religion 

roust be put into it, and Government say tliev desire to make provision 
for that. Well, we accept that. Let us pass on to the European Christian 
servants of the Crown, to whom apparently Govermvient a.re- responsible 
for providing religious ministrations.. Government have however undertaken 
even wider responsibilities. They provide religious ininistratioiis for the 
ordinary European civilian population and in places where the people them- 
selves can afford to pay for them;. Eor example in the city of Calcutta v'e 
have several churches. Some of the churches are dependent on the bounty 
i>f the European community, particularly the unestablished Seotcli churches. 

I happen to be a member of one. Now our cburch pays its minister; it 
pays another minister to look after the spiritual welfare of European crews 
on the ships in harbour; it further pays a contribution towards the spiritual 
ministrations to the Scottish people working in mills on the Hooghly. All 
ihat the church does it pays for itself. In addition it employs a Tamil 
minister for a Madrasi Christian Congregation in Calcutta. All this comes 
out of the pockets of those people who are supporters of that cluirch ; and 
yet you go to* the Cathedral at Calcutta — a congregation far richer, far 
iiiore able to support their ministration— and what do you see? Erorn the 
Chaplain in charge down to the niali, I think, all comes from the State. 

The HoBourable Sir Basil Blackett: No. 

Br. S. K. Batta: Is the mall denied his wages by the State or the 
chaplain in cdiarge? Well, Sir, that, is a matter which I feel ought to be 
investigated. There are places where savings, and big savings, can be 
made in the Ecclesiastical Establishment. There is further another ques- 
tion, a question of fundamental principle to which I feel I must refer. 
There are roughly 100,000 European members of the Anglican Church in 
India; in addition there are 30,000 Anglo-Indians of the Anglican Church 
in India; and there are 400,000 Indian members of the Anglican Church in 
India. In other words, Indians in the Anglican Church number more 
than the other communities put together. Now, Sir, I turn to the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, to which I hope I will never refer again when the 
matter of Ecelesiastica] Establishments are being discussed in this House. 
The Act lays down that the Bishop of Calcutta is the Metropolitan in 
India, "'subject nevertheless to the general superintendence and revision of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury '' (section 115, sub-clause (2) of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act), Now, Sir, with regard, to this pai'tieular section 
of the Government of India Act, ^rhat does it mean? It means that you 
have placed the control of a Church which is overwhelmingly Indian under 
an authority completely outside India and in fact under secular authority. 
There is no ecclesiastical freedom. Yon cannot consecrate a Bishop wdthout 
the permission of the Crown. Every Ecclesiastic authority in India desires 
a change but wc have no indication what changes the Government of India 
.are proposing. 

• Member: Support it. 

Br. S. K. Batta: Every Bishop in India is compelled to take an oath 
of allegiance to the Crown. I say that the whole theory of this is ancient 
and antiquated and I may say unfaithful to the early church. The 
Anglican Episcopate in India was founded under the Charter Act of 1813. 
It included in the Ecclesiastical Province of Calcutta the whole of India, 
the whole of the Cape of Good’ Hope," andi -the" whole of Australia.. Now 
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liappii-iied lo that enormous diocese ? It was broken up. The Cape of. 
Good Hope because ecciesiasticaUy free, and Australia also became free. 
Ce\lon also beean,i.e free, all these places broke off and became free, and 
stfii lid years afterwards we in India continue, alinost as we did in the 
year IBld. Sir, 1 would like to know from the Government of India 
what changes in the status of the Anglican Church they propose to recom- 
mend to Parliament. We are told that there will be a change. When 
is that change cou.iing? We w'ant to know about that change. Somebody 
mentioned the fndian Church Measure. That is immaterial to this dis- 
cussion which concerns ceidain sections in the Government of India Act. 
The Indian Church Measure is immaterial to this discussion. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Why? 

Br, S. K. Batta: Because wo simply ask for freedom for the Anglican 
Church. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I thought >011 were saying “ im- 
material to the Budget 'b 

Br. S. K. Batta: I did not say “ immaterial to the Budget Sir,, 
these are soini‘ of the matters to which I direct the attentirm. of the Gov- 
ernment. It is not possible for us to press these matters at a later stage, 
the ecclesiastical expenditure is non-votable. But I do hope tliat we will 
be enlightened regarding the future of the Ecclesiastical Establishment 
in India 

His Excellency the Oommander-in-Ohief : Sir, it is with considerable 
diffidence and hesitation that I rise to take part in this debate, for I 
realise that having been brought up among soldiers and having never been 
fed on figures, I cannot hope to intervene in a budget discussion with any 
real advantage. The Honourable the Finance Member also has given us 
such complete information regarding the military estimates that I feel 
that there is no necessity for me to enter into any details regarding them,, 
and as a matter of fact, Sir, there really is not anything of great interest 
which I can tell the House at the present moment, because -during this 
last year our military policy has remained unchanged and the whole current 
of military affairs has run smoothly. As we know on either side of India 
this has not been the case. Strife has taken place — strife and discord; 
and in contrast to that, we in India have been able to carry out our wishes 
regarding economic reforms undeterred by military activities. We all of 
us know very well from our experience of the East that it is impossible 
to tell how long that state of affairs may last, whilst we must also realise 
how quickly troubles beyond oiir borders may react upon us here in India, 
and it will never do for us to allow ourselves to be lulled into a state of 
false security. 

I would like to say as regards the Frontier that I agree with the remarks 
which just fell from Colonel Crawford in attributing the comparative peace 
which has taken place within our border to the proved success of our 
Wi3ziristan policy. (Applause.) I feel that it is a result of that policy that 
raiding Into our settled districts has more or less entirely ceased, a matter 
which, ^ I am sure, Honourable Members will all agree is as satisfactory 
as it is remarkable. I may mention that our recurring expenditure hx> 
Waziristan has continued to decrease, while the conditions in which our 
troops are housed— they are housed only to a certain extent stilWbut- 
ftie general conditions under which they are living, have sufficiently 
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improved to enable us to rather modify the concessions which have been 
graated to the troops serving in Waziristan. 

The , Honourable the finance Member told us that the last of the- 
definite recommendations made by the Inchcape Committee has been 
carried out, the third of the British cavalry regiments having left India, 
during the present trooping season without being relieved. He also told 
us that the military Budget, which stood |it 87J crores in the year 1920-21,. 
has now been reduced to less than 55 crores in the year 1926-27 ; but there 
is another figure to which I would like to make a reference when I 
mention those particular figures, and that is the figure of 50 crores, to 
which I find allusion made both in the papers and in speeches as the 
limit at which military expenditure should stand. What I w^ould like to 
say in this connection is, that that figure was mentioned by Lord Inchcape 
as a possible miiximum for military expenditure, .but my distinguished 
predecessor, the late Lord Eawlinson, after great experience as Gom- 
mander-in-Chief, not only found himself unable to accept that figure — and 
I would like to say here how very gracefully, I think, the Binance Member- 
referred to the efforts, made by Lord Eawlinson to reduce expenditure 
(Applause), I can assure the Finance Member that the Army generally is 
grateful for the words he used regarding our late Chief — ^Lord Eawlinson. 
however, not only found himself unable to accept 50 crores as the figure 
to which militar-y expenditure might hope to fall in near future, but 
further than that, he placed on record the fact that he considered, that 
when the revenues of India were capable of granting further aid to military 
estimates, that items which he reluctantly had to reduce, should be 
restored to the military Budget ; also I think possibly all Honourable 
Members do not realise, tha-t Lord Inchcape when mentioning 50 crores as 
the maximum of military expenditure, definitely stated that he realised 
that Government could not expect to reach that figure, unless there was 
a definite fall in prices, and no such fall has taken- place. Further, the 
Inchcape Committee also stated that they did not consider that we could 
reduce our estimates to 50 crores unless there was a further reduction in 
troops and they were unable to make any such recommendation. I think 
therefore that we may take that recommendation about 50 crores as a 
pious aspiration or. to use a word which I do nof quite know why, but 
has become popular of late, a gesture towards decrease of expenditure. 
In saying that, Sir, I trust Honourable Members will not jump to the 
conclusion that I do not wish to see military expenditure reduced. I 
think there is often a general idea that all military men are spendthrifts 
and profligates. I would assure you that that is not the case. W^e are 
taxpayers as you are. We, military men, have many ambitions, but 
never have T come across one, whose ambition is to pay higher taxes 
than are inevitable; while every one of us wish to share with our fellow- 
citizens in reaping all the advantages of improvements in our economic 
life, and such advantages as may be brought about in the general state 
of living by the allocating to civil purposes of funds which now are neces- 
sary for military purposes. As a matter of fact we get down to the fact 
that one has to decide what is the minimum premium one has to pay 
for our national insurance. - :/ 

It is certainly well to keep before us a definite figure as an ambition 
which we may hope to achieve Jh time, and for that purpose I think 
we might recognise 50 crores. I: should like however" to point but that 
it does not seem possible to reach that figure in the near future. Let me 
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again empiiasise tiie fact that, we haA^e;.reduced^oiir military expenditure 
by 32 crores during the, last ' six'^' years."-, 

I personaliy, Sir, am constantly looking around to see where rediie- 
tious can be made, but I feel that I should be failing in my duty were 
T ever town ake a recornmenda-tion for the same,, either at the risk of the 
safety of India or at the expense of the well-being, the efficiency tmd 
good health of our men. (Applause.) 

I wonder if the House realises that pressure is so often brought to 
increase our ihilitary expenditure, pressure which appeals to me possibly 
more than to most people, due to my very long friendship with men in 
the Indian Army. Only a day or two ago I happened to be inspecting in 
die New Cantonment, and as is my custom, after inspecting the Regiment, 
I got all the Indian officers together to sit down with me. I asked them 
io open their hearts and to tell me what was in their thoughts, wffiat were 
their wants and if the shoe was pinching anywhere. When I do that, 
I often see a brightening of the eyes, and almost hear a whisper going 
round : 

Monasih moca agaia.’" 

Here is the chance. What can we get out of the General Sahib, or the 
Jmgi Lat Sakib?'' On this occasion a young Muhammadan officer got 
up and said to me: ** Gharih 7 iawaz, ham loge hahiit sal se apha niwak 
khate hain^ miT teen char push se, Sirkari faui hi nokri karte hain, 1$ 
sabab se ham hiXkul gharib ho gat, aur ropea bilkul nahin jama hat sake/' 
I asked him what he had in mind when he said that nearly all of them 
had large families and as they found themselves unable to save anything 
during their military service, they felt it was up to Government to give 
free rations not only to themselves but to their wives and families. Out 
of the comer of my eye I could see the old Subadar Major making vehement 
signs to him to keep quiet, but as I had gone there to hear %vhat they 
had in their minds, I refused to let him be silenced. He then w’ent on 
enlarging upon the difficulties they had in making the tw'O ends meet, 
I am afraid I \vas not able to give him much comfort. I could only say 
with regard to the grievance of large families, that possibly if they had 
smaller families the difficulties would cert'ainly be less. As regards gmng 
them free rations, as that would come up to the cost of maintaining several 
regiments in rations, I feared they would have to wait till the Greek 
Kalends, before the Sirkar could become a philanthropic society to that 
extent. Then an old pensioned daffadar of the cavalry got up and he 
said to me Sahib, I retired some years ago on a pension of Rs. 84. a 
year. Lately my District Board have come down upon me and assessed 
me Rs, 4 for ' Hisiyat ' tax.** I must say that it struck me as very 
hard that his poor little pension of Rs. 7 a month should come under the 
Civil eye of the tax oolleetor and 5 annas a month be deducted from hi,ui. 
As a matter of fact, I understand that it is not the intention of the Local 
Governments that such incomes should be taxed and I am representing 
this case in the hope that it will receive sympathetic consideration. 

The House may possibly care, Sir, to hear roughly what reductions 
have been made of late years. Before the war we had out here 9 British 
cavalry regiments. They have now been reduced to 5. Before the war 
we had 52 British Indian battalions which have now been reduced to 45. 
We had 11 batteries of Royal Horse Artillery before the war, which have 
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now been rediiGed to 4. In the Indian Army we had 31) cavalry regiments- 
which have now been reduced to 21. We had 126 battalions of Indian 
infantry exclusive of Pioneers which have now been reduced to 100 in 
India. "Hardly a month goes by, wdieii I do not receive representations. 
and netitions from many classes of men whom we were able to recruit in 
day/ gone by, but wdio now* either go unrepresented or have very f ewer- 
opportunities. Oiuy quite recently I have had representations from the 
Mohials/IHiatri Sikhs, Gujars, Gour and Kahuta Bivilnnans, Say 
J an.] has and others, and as w’hen these representations are made to me 
they often come from men who have served with me, or meii whose fathers 
and even grandfathers have served under me, you can realise with, w'hat 
deep regret I .have been unable to hold out hopes for them. .1 have only 
been able to point out that, by the grace of God, we were ^Ictor.Lous in 
the last war, and, having been so, it is naturally impossible for us or for- 
a.ny other Government .to go on keeping up the large arrny w’e used tov 
iiave, and to expend the enormous sums that we did for miiitary purposes, 
when we require every penny we can lay our hands on for the general 
advancenient of the country economically. I nu.ist say that my remarfvs 
have not always given much com i oil to them. As a matter of fact, we 
have in view still further reductions Honourable klembers possibly rnay 
not realise the fact that we haw 'Reiving outside 6 battalions which are 
being rnaintained at the expense of the Imperial Go^- eminent. As each; 
of these battalions returns to India without being replaced, we have to 
reduce a battalion iroiu the Indian army. We are nov' making a com- 

niencernent with this in tliat we have come to the conclusion that it is 

possible to reduce the battalion, a portion of which, we have up to now- 
had in the Persian Gulf. Wc find that we can efficiently ]irovidc these 
detachments at a much less cost by consular guards. On return of these 
detachments to the headquarters of the battalion, that battalion will be 
demobilised. On the return of the next battalion from Irac] without 
relief,, another battalion will be demobilised, and concurrent ly with it, a 
training batbalio-n, which means a definite saving in the army Budget. 

There is one other quite small .item of expenditure which has been 

affected and which, I think, the House ivould like to hear. Last year 

we found, owing to the great efforts made by our .medical and regimental 
officers, admissions to hospitals from malaria were reduced lyv b,20() men, 
giving a definite saving of Its. 1,03,000. I am sure that Honourable 
IMembers will realise that there can be no form of saving wliicli is better 
than that, showing, as it does, such a devotion to duty of all eoncernecL 
Personally, as an old soldier I sometimes hesitate to talk much about that, 
because I know from personal experience liow very offen, in spite of all 
our efforts, we suddenly get a very bad malarial year. T)o wbai,. we can, 
malaria continues. On such oeeasions I liave ridden out from canton- 
ments to villages 10 or 12 miles off to see how the villages are getting on. 
On all such occasions I liave found the villages decijiiated wiih fever 
and the civil hospitals full to overffow. Talking about hospitals, brings 
mo to barracks. I feel, sure that there is no Member in this House who 
does not wish to see oiir men housed . in, as good barraeks as we can 
possibly manage to get for them. When I look back and realise what 
the accommodation in most of our Indian lines was when I first joined 
the Indian army 40 years ago, I do indeed ' rejoice to see the state they 
are in now owing to a great ■ extent , to the efforts and determination inad'e 
by the great cliicf under whom I Ifnd tho privilege to serve 25 vears ago. 
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iord Ivi'iclienei'. , Though , a at many. ..of our barracks, are quite satis- 
'.i'actory, there are. 'still a considerable number of them which are far ^from 
it. I believe I am right in saying that the whole moral self-respect and 
etfleiency of men depend very much ui)on their surroundings. You will 
.not get heroes if you give them hovels. I believe that if we can provide 
■\.‘a.iiy good aecornrnodation for all our men we shall raise their whole 
standard of life, and let us hope that when these men go back ro rlieir 
villages in large numbers yearly, they wall also do their utmost to see 
that the standard of village life is also raised, and thus they will become 
good citizens of India generally. To provide for the reconstruetion of 
the most insanitary and w^orst barracks we are allocating 20 lakhs for the 
next few- years from sums which w^e have accumulated in suspense account 
by the sale of military lands and buildings which w*ere no longer necessary 
ior militar}' purposes, and therefore w^'e are not throwing any increased 
ijurden on our current revenues on that account. 

Honourable Members are aware that last year w^e had a Committee 
sitting under the presidency of Sir John Shea, the Adjutant-General, to go 
into the whole question of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces. I am 
sorry to say that we have not yet been able to come to definite conclusions 
regarding the Report of the Committee, as there has had to be a great deal 
of coiTespondence backwards and forwards with the Local Governments, 
and the Secretary of State has also had to be addressed. When however 
we do come to definite conclusions, I am hoping that w^e shall be able to 
carry out a considerable number of the recommendations made by that 
Committee. If further sums are required to improve the efficiency of 
these forces beyond wTiat w’-e have in the Budget, I am certain that I shall 
be able to appeal to my Honourable friend the Finance Member to 
.allocate further sums, if necessary. 

There is another Committee wdiich is now sitting and the daily accounts 
of which W’'e see in the papers, I mean the Skeen Committee. As the 
matter, how'ever, is siih jtidice, I wall not refer to it nowa 

I turn to one other subject, namely, the Eoyal Indian Navy, regarding 
•which I had the privilege of making a statement in this House a few days 
•ago. Since then Honourable Members would have had time, I think, to 
study the report on which the scheme is based and I trust they may have 
been able to come to the conclusion that the recommendations are sound 
and, on the whole, practical. But what I would like to emphasise now is 
the fact, which I hope Honourable Members do realise, that patience — I 
might say infinite patience — will be required before we can possibly hope 
to see an effective Indian National Navy in being. Let us remember that 
you cannot make a navy in a day or in a year or in a few years, and the 
eventual success of this measure will lie in the hands of the people of 
India. I feel I am right in saying that no nation can hope to create a 
really good, efficient and successful naval force unless its people possess 
what I would call a sea-sense 'b Some people and some nations seem 
to have that sense indigenous in them, or perhaps I ought to say it has 
become indigenous owing to generations of seafaring men among them. 
•Other nations seem to be without this essential sea-sense. We know that 
out here w’-e have on our Western and Eastern coasts a large number of 
•seafaring men, men wTio have proved themselves to be staunch, brave and 
skilful sailors, wTio have proved themselves as such both in the old Indian 
Navy and now in the Indian Marine and the mercantile service. But 
this class of men is apparently almost devoid of education, higher education 
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certainly, nor do they seem to have any ambitions to become edncated. 
Our success however as regards: a navy, must, to a great extent, , depend 
upon whether we shall get the right class of young men to come foroard 
and subject themselves to- the education, the training and the discipline 
which is nece>ssary to form that character which is essential in naval- 
'office'rs. I feel there is- going to be- a great burden of responsibility on the 
leaders of Indian thought and Indian society in making the necessary 
efforts, and ill exerting themselves ' to see that the right class of young 
men -will corne forward, and prove that they are capable of providing 
officers for a navy which will do honour to this countio . As regards 
expenditure, we hope that the recurring expenditure will .not be mucli in 
excess, for some years to come, of that which we now have to undertak'e 
to keep up our Boyal Indian Marine. As regards initial expenditure, as 
Honourable Members will remember, a few years ago we sold the Kidderporc 
Bocks in Calcutta, the money obtained from which was placed in suspense 
account, and we hope that wdiat is available from that account will go a 
very long way to meet the initial expense in the juirehase of ships for the 
Indian ISTavy. 

There is only one more subject which I wish to mention before I sit 
down, and that is, I would like Alernbers who do not realise it, and others 
outside this House to know-, especially those w'ho cavil at what they regard 
as the excessive military Budget, the fact that, the military estimates have 
to bear a considerable number of items which one cannot regard as items of 
true military value, or value for defence purposes. Some of these have 
only been transferred of late years to the military estimates to place them 
on a commercial basis; some of them represent items which in other 
countries are not included in their military expenditure, “while some of 
them represent money wBich comes back to Government under other 
heads. I realise that expenditure on the items I .have mentioned has to 
be incurred, but I would like to emphasize the fact that as far as purely 
defence purposes go these items might be removed from our estimates. 
“The items I have in view are these : 

l’r{ius|«)rtatioii, iiiid Telegrapli cliargcfs, tbe groat majority 
of wliich are retained to Crovenimeiit through ilie Paihvays 


and the Postrf and Telegraphs . . . . . ' . ,}0O lakhs. 

Audit and Accounts 1*1 targes for the Army . , . . loit „ 

Special war pensions, which at Home arc horne hy the Ministry 

of Pensions and not by tbe Army . . . . . 110 „ 

Customs duty , . . . . . , . . 25 „ 

Stationery . , , . . . . . 12i ,, 

Territorial Fon*c . . . ... . . 2H „ 

Education .... . . . . . . h ,, 


111 mentioning that last figure, what I mostly have in mind are the 
Prince of Wales’ College at Behra Bun and the King George’s Military 
Schools which have recently been established at Juliundur and at Jhelum. 
I believe that those colleges are well administered and well organised in 
the interests of India by the Army authorities, and I am therefore quite 
prepared to continue to undertake the responsibility for them and to assure 
the House that we will look aftei* them to the very best of our powers; 
but I tlfink it is only fair that w^e should be given credit for the fact that the 
wKole of our expenditure is not unproductive- and that some of it at all 
■events is of real national value, to this country, but quite apart- from the 
..necessities of military defence/ • ' Only recently had the opportxmity of 
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inspecting tliese' two scliools recentiy established at Jheiuin and Juiiuiidur. 
The former, as yon probably . know, is entirely for Mussalmans and the 
hiDter mostly tor Sikhs, Bogras and Punjabi Hindus. We hope to have 
sonsetliing like 800 boys at each of these schools. At present— they were 
only established last autumn — -we have about 80 boys varying from 10 to 
15 years of age. The orphans are admitted free; others we charge Es. 7-8-0 
a month, and we provide them with free uniform, free clothing and bedding 
and free food. In niy round of the schools I was delighted with what 
1 saw. I do not think you wnuld wish to come across a more deliglitfiil, 
vrell set-ii]), bappy lot of boys, sharp intelligent children who w'Ould do 
credit to anyl)ody and warm any soldier’s heart or any father’s heailj to 
see. If Honourable Members will do us the honour of visiting those 
schools, T can assure them we shall welcome them gladly, and welcome 
ally criticisms the\- may have to make in regard to them. 

Sir, I have detained the House much longer than I anticipated, but 
even then, it has iiatimally been impossible for me to go into all military 
details of interest, and I should like to say, if there are any Honourable 
Llembers present who would like to meet me individually or collectively, I 
shall be glad to meet them and to do anything I can to give them all the 
information I iiossihly can. 

Mr. H. G-, Cocke (Bombay : European) : Sir, I am sure we are all 
very much indebted to His Excellency the Commander-in -Chief for coming 
down to this House to-day and giving us some very important information 
with reference to tJie Army. I only want to make one or two remarks on 
the subject of tlie military estimates, and they are these. His Excellency 
compared the expenditure figure of 87 crores in 1920-21 with the figure of 
55 crores at which we have arrived to-day. The House will remember that 
the year 1920-21 contained military expenditure of an active nature, and 
I tliink, Sir, the real eomparisoii that this House has to make is between 
the following year, 1921-22, when expenditure w^as in the neighbourhood 
of 70 crores, and the present day figure of 55 crores. Leaving out the 
special items, -which the Finance Member sepaiuted for us, we have to 
remember that in the last four years, taking the ordinary establishment 
charges of the Aiiuy, the reduction has been gradual and satisfactory, the 
figures being : 

561 crores in 1928-24, 

56 crores (-iiearly) in 1924-25, 

55-} crores in 1925-26, and 
a budget estimate for next year of 54} crores. 

There is one otiua* matter in connection -witli the military 
Budget. There is another committee to which His Excellency 
did not refer, and that is the committee called the Army 
Accounts Gommitt:oe. The name sounds Very uniiiteresting, but the 
subject that committee is going into is somewdiat important. Members 
may' know that this subject ha^s created considerable controversy In 
England, — controversy as to whether each unit of the Army should take a. 
financial interest in its affairs and watch the cost of its upkeep. The 
Lawrence Committee was formed and decided that that should be done, 
and a so-called system of cost accounts was carried out for, I think, about 
tw"o yeax's. Since the present Government came in that policy has been 
reversed and considerable criticism has resulted. To some extent the 
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i-; lo ije retained; certain .units are still to keep accounts and 
find Old' nrliat tliey are really costing the State, but ordinary regiments are 
not trs do so. The matter is to go before the Public Accounts Committee 
in England and I hope the decision to do away with the cost system so tar 
as regiments are concerned will be reTersed. Now this is a subject which 
I belie\'u the Army Accounts Committee is going into in Inclia and I, 
as one co.nneered with busm ess and not as a soldier, consider that it is 
very essential that each army nnit should haye some knowledge of what it 
is costing froui inoiith to month and that it should keep some accounts to 
enable comparisons to be made between different units and, as a result, to 
ensure econotny; 

Sir, I am sorry we have had no fire from the opposite Benches. I 
uni sure Elis Excel! eiicy would much have preferred to have replied to 
some of the critieisms which might be expected to come from them, but 
I understood from one interruption tPat an T^onourable Membeiv was going 
to s|)eak at considerable' length later ' on. Sir, I think in discussing' 
Budgets, are always inclined to look at one and not to go back. 
Wo liave, and very rightly, congratulated the Finance kfcmber on the 
results disciosod this year. But if one malvos a short review ox the last 
12 years ojie.is reminded that we liave bad 7 deficit Budgets as against 5 
surplus Budgets and that our deficits in those 7 years totalled over 100 
erores against tlie surplus Budgets of 5 years totalling 32 erores. 

Tlw P(5St Office and postal rates is generally a very fruitful topic of 
discussi(?n in this 'House and I see already on the payier an amendment of 
our posta'I rates. That subject has been very much thrashed out lately 
and I do not wish to refer to it further except to say that it is somewhat 
dismal to find that the profit of 17f lakhs during the current year 1925-26 
is expected to become a loss in 1926-27 of nearly 10 lakhs due to increased 
c‘Xpenditure and increased interest charges. 

Anodio?* subject whicli we have not heard mentioned to-day, or hardly 
heard mentioned, is the cotton excise duty and I am sure we all verv' 
much regict that that subject has been removed from these discussions; no' 
one mn]\.> S(^ Ilian the Finance Member himself. We shall have to find 
some other grievance because it would be quite impossible to cany on 
these dfc*bates xvithout some star grievance of that nature. 

Colf:}nel Crawford referred to the customs duty on motor cars and 
tyres, and so forth, and has stated that he considers that those are neces- 
saries. which they really are, and that the 30 per cent, duty should not bo 
retained. I cannot help thinking that that is one of the first items which 
should hse reconsidered in connection with the reorganisation of the tariff, 
because rdthough tlie yield from both the import duty on ears and tyres 
has gone up very largely in the 3 years from. 1922-23 to 1925-26 — in the 
case o.f cars I see it has risen by 100 per cent, and in the ease of tyres 
by 50 per cent. — ^v'et nevertheless it seems to me that tViat increase migld 
have been very much more had the duty been less; and one has always 
got to .remenxber that the consumption of petrol and the duty liliereon is 
going up every year v'ith the increased use of motor ears, klotor cars 
are not luxuries and the poor — I do. not say the very poor b\.it the lower 
middle-class — are using them more, and more every year. 

I -welcouie the remarks which .fell ’from- my Honourable friend Mr. 
Hudson and I do not wish to go over the ground of provincial contributions 
again: but I should like to say that'.,! hope .that, because we have now 
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made a start in, reducing provincial contributions,, it will, not be assumed 
that that is. enough, and that we can go, on for the next few years until 
they are eliminated without considering further the revision of the basis 
of the contributions. It seems to me the. settlement, which is known as 
the Meston Settlement, was made with very unsatisfactory materials to go 
upon. It is a settlement which no Province ought to wish to stand by, 
if the material on which the settlement w^as based has proved absolutely 
illusory, and I would suggest that it ought to be possible to get an in- 
dependent reconsideration of this question. If the Province from which 
I come, Bombay, is treated more harshly than some others it is heeause, 
we believe, the material on which that settlement was based was unreliable 
and the conditions abnormal, and the result is a settlement which Is most 
inequitable and ought not to be allowed to continue, even though the 
contributions have started to be reduced. 

On the question of income-tax, I pointedeout a year ago that there was 
a very heavy tax on the man who converted ’ his business into a private 
company. Incidentally I should like to mention that a number of points 
made in the discussion last year were not replied to by Government. Every- 
one was rather weary on the second day of the general discussion and the 
Finance Member did not make a very long speech. I pointed out then 
that the private trader with a capital of 3 lakhs paid Bs, 39,000 in super- 
tax and if he converted his business into a company he paid Bs. 51,000. 
In other words, he had to pay Es. 12,000 more per annum for the luxury 
of having his business as a limited company, assuming that he distributed 
the whole of his profits. I notice from the report of the Taxation Inquiry 
'Committee that they do not take up this point at all beyond saying that 
the first Bs. 50,000 of profits which is allowed to companies to be free of 
super-tax should no longer be free, thus making the grievance rather more 
noticeable. It seems to me bad in principle that limited companies 
should be subjected to super-tax to such an extent in excess of the indivi- 
dual. The corporation profits tax has been done away with in England 
as being inequitable, and I think it is ver}^- unfortunate that it cannot be 
done away with here. Unfortunately the Taxation Inquiry Committee do 
not approve of the suggestion that super-tax on companies profits should 
be done away with. Beference was made last to the question of the 
sniftll trader escaping income-tax. I do not know whether the Finance 
Member can give us any figures to show to what extent small traders, who 
are believed to come within the income-tax limit, do pay income-tax, and 
t«o what extent they fill up their forms, and to what extent they are 
taxed summarily ; whether these assessments from year to year are 
sufficiently expanded. If a man continues to omit to give figures 3r 
accounts, the usual procedure is that he is assessed at a round figure and 
he has to pay that sum unless he can produce accounts and prove his assess- 
ment is excessive. A year later it may be essential that that assessment 
figure should be increased, and this process will go on until in the end, if 
you increase it sufficiently, he will be bound to produce accounts, and only in 
that way you can be sure that the revenue is not suffering. 

Sir, the policy of the present Finance Member with reference to the 
Beduction and Avoidance of Debt is very well known, and I think it is one 
of the chief subjects of congratulation to him. Very great progress has 
been made during his regime with reference to this subject, I notice 
that the unproductive debt in proportion to the total debt is decreasing — ^the 
percentage has steadily gone down during tEe last four years from 28*9 to 
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23 per cent., which is a very material reduction. While these debt figures 
are all very interesting, I still maintain that it will be equally, or even 
,, more, interesting to know where that productive debt has gone, , That 
again is a complaint, against. Government accounts as compared with, com- 
mercial accounts. Take an item like furniture, which incidentally is not 
. purchased, o,ut of. debt at all but outmf revem,ie. . hh^ar, after year we are 
spending many lakhs on furniture ; there is no cuimilative figure given 
in our, accounts to show what the expenditure on furniture has amounted 
to. As regards expenditure from productive debt, you are putting up 
irrigation works and so on; but there is no balance sheet figure and you 
cannot find what is the total expenditure under any particular head. "We 
have not made very much progress in our commercialisation yet ; of- course 
it is a long road; but I thought we had passed the day when the Finance 
Member in his Budget speech would refer to a Balance Sheet, nhen what 
he was really referring to was no Balance Sheet at all, but fi.gures setting 
out merely the revenue and expenditure and the surplus for the 
■year ..... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is my Balance Sheet for the 
;year. 

Mr. H. €r, Cocke: If the Honourable Member will kindly look at 
Murray *s Oxford Dictionary in the Library he will find that a Balance 
Sheet is a statement of assets and liabilities. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is in a company, but not in a 
Government. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke: In the case of a Government we have not yet got a 
Balance Sheet unfortimately; but we hope that the day is not very far, 
and I believe in tune public opinion will demand something more than 
what we get now in the shape of a commercialised Balance Sheet, not 
merely for Eailways but for all departments of Government, to show really 
where the productive debt has gone. 

There is one further point that I should like to allude to. I notice 
that the yield from postal certificates has gone up very steadily 
in the last four years from 8 crores to 6| crores, but that in 
1926-27 only 4 crores are anticipated. I believe this is due to the fact 
that we have reached the fifth year, and possibly heavier repayments 
are expected in connection with the certificates taken out fiive years ago. 
But in view of the statement in the budget speech that it is intended to 
1 popularise these and make them more purchased by the community at 

lai'ge, I should be interested to know why a smaller yield is expected 
next year. I believe very much more could be done to make the sale 
■of postal certificates popular. One suggestion I made last year, and 
which has not been adopted, was that the monthly figures of the various 
provinces should be published. During the war, an impetus was given' 
to subscriptions to war loans by inter-provincial competition, and I should 
like to see every month in the newspapers a statement showing what has 
been the yield from each piwluce , in the preceding mraith. Postal 
certificates have encouraged a considerable amount of thrift in this country, 
but I think there is scope for very much more. I suggest to the 
Honourable the Finance Member: in honneetion with his new scheme that 
he might peihaps get an aeroplane placed at his disposal by His Excellency 
the nommander-in-Ohief and go round the country and have, not a War 
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Loan Week, but ; a 'Postal Certificate Week,, and make many , speeelies: tij ' 
induce large subscriptions to these new postal certificates. 

1 congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member on his Budget^ 
which is an excellent and a sound one, and I hope that we shall have 
many more Budgets equally sound. But I hope also that it will be 
possibhy instead allowing this continual criticism of the scheme of pro- 
Tineiai contributions to go on until they are eliminated, that the matter 
will be taken up by an expert and independent committee which no one 
could sa}^ woas influenced in favour of one province or another. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett:- .Sir, I realised when I introduced 
luy Budget that it was a good one, but I did not realise that it had such 
devastating beauty that it was going to render every one on the Sw'araJ 
and Independent Benches speechless. Sir, I remember a story of an 
American and his wife who left their growm up family at home and 
travelled round the world. They went through Japan and China and the 
Straits Settlements and arrived in India. Even in America the lady had 
been talkative, but she was still more talkative on their travels. At last 
they came to Agra and saw the Taj Mahal, and the American sent a 
telegram home to his children saying, “Taj wins, Ma dumb That, I 
think, Sir, is what my Budget has done. 

Mr. M. ¥. Abiiyankar (Nagpur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Do not 
forget that the Taj is a tomb. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The speech that I have to make 
to-day is therefore considerably simplified. I can imagine in other circum- 
stances that there 'would have been a good deal more criticism than has 
readied my eai’s to-day. I thank tliose Members who have spoken and 
who liave been kind enough to say kind things about me. There is very 
little left, after doing that, and after the speech of His Exceliency on the 
military Budget, for me to answer. But I will endeavour to go through 
the various points, that have been raised! I yvill deal first, while I 
remember them, with the points made by the last speaker, Mr. Cocke, 
w!io, as usual, gave a very interesting address, for which I am really 
grateful. He told us that in the case of cash certificates we could do 
more in the way of securing publicity by some inter-provincial competition. 
We did, as a matter of fact, in response to his suggestion last year, publish 
last October rather a full statement showing the contributions towards 
wliat we get from cash certificates province by province for a considerable 
period. What I understand Mr. Cocke desires, is that we should go a 
ste|:) further and publish these monthly -and have a sort of monthly 
com|>eiitiun for our young people, which I think will be very useful indeed, 
and which I shall be very glad to follow up so far as it may prove possible. 
There are, I kiiow, difficulties about getting these figures at all reasonably 
in time. As regards the figure that we have put into the Budget this 
}’enr, if is very inueli the same figure as we put into our estimate of 
receipts Iasi' year. But in the event the income was greater than vte 
autieijiaied. But this year I think we are bound to anticipate some falling 
ofi in the net receipts both on account of the increase in repayments, which 
to some extent v/e must look for, but still more in view of the fact that 
we contemplate reducing the yield. It t^dll probably not very greatly 
affect tlie receipts, but we may , probably reduce the total yield and we 
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bound to be cautious .in' our estimate. ;I woiilci point out that these 
figures are part of oiir ways and "means- estimate and are not to- be tahen 
as so elosciy exact, as some other fi.giires. ' . 

Mr. Go.cke always objects to my use of the word ''balance sheet’' but 
1 believe that it is perfectly correct to use the word ‘‘balance sheet" of 
our Government ' accounts. It is not necessarily a commercial balance 
"sheet aiKh,,! dispute the claim .of .a chartered, accountant to, reserve the - 
word ‘'balance sheet" only for some balance sheet in accordance with the 
nieaiiing in ohartered accounting. But that is not, T think, a very serious 
point. , . 

We hsive had a speech from Dr. Datta • which need not, I think, be 
dealt with by me at any great length since I am dealing with the Budged, 
because he wandered ofi into rather different subjects. I may iell liiin, 
however, that there has been no increase in our expenditure on Ecclesiastical 
Services. On the contrary, there has been some definite decrease since the 
Inchcape Committee Eeport and we have been following up to the best 
•of our ability the recommendations of the Tnchcape Cominittee in iliat 
matter. It is largely due to the inclusion of expenditure in England 
under the same vote as the ecclesiastical expenditure, instead of under 
a separate vote, that the increased figure shown in the estimates arises. 

Mr. Cocke also asked, I understand, about our productive debt. If 
he will look at the Einanee and Eevenue Accounts of the Government for 
1924-2o, recently ])ublished — Statement 82B — he will find set out there 
the total debt on the 31st March, 1925, and the total ainount debited to each 
of the commercial departments. The ])roductive debt is there set out 
under Bail ways, Posts and Telegraphs, Irrigation, Forest, Salt and Indus- 
tries and very full statistics are given. Unfortunately, they are not quite 
so clear as they might be owing to the fact that oxcliange is included at 
2sh. But the figures are given there and if klr. .Coc*ke is interested, he 
can read them. 

Mr. Hudson spoke for Bombay and other klombers ].uive spoken on 
the position of Bombay and on the question of provincial contributions 
generally. T am not in a position to make any promise at tlie moment in 
regard to the Government's intentions as regards provincial contributions. 
We have set before us as our objective the abohtioii of the provincial con- 
tributions at the earliest moment reasonably possible. Bui I apree with 
Mr. Cocke that that is not enough, that some revision of the arrangements 
arrived at in the Meston Settlement must ultimately take place, but how 
soon that can be done is not a matter on which I should like to prophesy. 
You laave got a settlement and it is a very difficult thing to get a settle- 
ment, and a bird in the hand is worth tw'O in the bush even to Bombay 
and Bengal. The House must remember that the worst sufferer in many 
senses under the Meston Settlement has been the Government of India. 
If we have been unable to reduce central taxation to any great extent and 
if whenever we do reduce central taxation we get into trouble with tbo 
provinces it is largely because of the Meston Settlement. You are in :i 
veiw gi'eat difficulty in re-opening a question of that sort, so long as there 
is a large gap between the amount which the provinces claim, namely, 
the minimum amount that they would get under the Meston Settlement 
after the provincial contributions have been released, and the amount 
which the Central Government get, which is at the present moment more 
than Bs. 5 erores sboid of the amount that the provinces claim. It is 
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' obvious' tlia-t. if you ,ar.e going to re-open:- that ■ settlement at any, particular 
monient you are in a difficult position when there are nine mouths wide 
open and there is rather a short amount of food to feed them. But the 
Taxation luqiiir}^ Gommittee s Eeport has in that matter taken us a step 
forward. There is a very interesting chapter towards the end of that 
report dealing with the theoi-etical distribution of taxation as between the 
various taxing authorities and on one particular question we do feel that 
the time has come when an attempt shoiild be made to take a step forward, 
namely, in regard to Devolution Eule No. 15 and the provincial share of 
the income-tax. We hope to take up that question during the summer.. 
Wliether we can arrive at a s*:>iution depends, I say, on the goodwill of nine 
provinces, all with divergent interests, all with interests divergent from 
that of the Central Government. 

Goionei Crawford and others ineiudiiig Mr. Cocke spoke on the desir- 
ability of reducing the burden on the consumer, and particularly the com 
sumer who is not very wealthy, that is imposed by what are called ^ur 
luxury taxes and by some others among our customs duties. ,The four- 
which were particularly mentioned by Colonel Crawford v'ere motor cars,, 
patent medicines, tinned foods and cheap clothing, I assume that he 
intends by cheap clothing to exclude artificial silk and silk stockings widch 
have attracted the attention of tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer in other 
countries .... 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: I said necessities. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I should not like to have disputes 
with the wife of any Member of this Ht:)use whether artificial silk and 
otiier kinds of silk stockings are articles of necessary clothing. But I 
may say that of the articles mentioned motor cars are the only ones which 
are taxed at present on the luxury rate of 80 per cent. All the others 
are taxed at 15 per cent, except in the case of patent medicines which are 
spintuous. It is rather difficult at this inonieut to hold out any expecta- 
tion of any reduction of the 15 per cent, rale wliich is the general tariff 
rate, in the absence of very strong grounds. At the same time I do recog- 
nise that these duties do increase the cost of living for people some of whom 
can ill afford any increase in the cost of living; and we did during the 
course of the winter go ca-i’ofully through our tariff schedules to see whe- 
ther there were any taxes- on which we could propose reductions either 
in the hope that a reduction would biing us some additional revenue or 
because reduction Avould not cost any very large sum but at the sanio 
time might bring considera]}le relief. The Tariff Bill which my Honour- 
able friend the Commerce IMember recenLly introduced dealt with some 
sniall items that came under scrutiny but we felt that for the time being 
any important reduction V'as not possible. As regards motor ears I do 
feel that there is something of a special case. The importance of eoin- 
nninieations is one which I think can seldom be over-einpliasised. T was 
reading just Ihe other day of a complaint. This was in an official file. 

A complaint had been made in regard to the condition of roads in a certain 
province. I do not want to be specific. xAfter inquiry it was found that 
the complaint in one particular district was thoroughly justified and there 
had been an increase by two annas a maund in the cost of food grains in 
the market centre simply because of the' additional time and cost- 
in wear and tear required by the ox-wagons to cover these deteriorated roads. 

If 3 "Ou can have so important an effect on food grains in a local market as- 
the result of neglect of your roads, it can he seen from tliat instance how 
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a large portion of the cost of articles for the consumer at the place where 
* tliey are consumed is dependent on the costs of transportation generally 
and on the existence of good roads, good railways and good forms of trans- 
portation all round. I very much like the idea mooted by the Taxation 
Committee that there should be a reduction to some extent of the duty on 
motor cars and that on the other hand something in the nature of a road 
fund should be instituted by the Provincial Governments. I am merely 
expressing an opinion at first sight after reading the report. It is not a 
matter which we have had time as a Government to study yet but it does 
seem to be an interesting suggestion. However, the motor car duty can 
hardly be said so far at any rate to have been unsuccessful, and there is 
another reason why for the moment a reduction in this and other duties 
would probably not be so opportune as it might be at any other time. 
Tliere has been recently a very considerable fall in price and the effect of 
a change in the rate of duty when prices generally are falling is very 
much smaller than it is when they are stationary or still more when they 
are rising. For example, the average price for motor cars — that is, for cars- 
and not for motor omnibuses— in 1921-22 was Rs. 5,993. That is the 
average price of cars imported in the year 1921-22. The average price 
in the first six months of 1925-26 is Es. 2,185, a great deal less than half,- 
very little more than one-third. So that, the actual amount of duty 
i charged has fallen by very nearly 66 per cent, since 1921-22, although 

the rate has remained the same. That is not the moment when you can 
get the best effect out of a decrease of duty. I am however grateful to- 
Colonel Crawford for raising this important point. It is a matter which 
we certainly must continue to keep in mind and to which we must pay 
attention. 

Something has been said about the position of the Post Office, but I 
think M.f. Cocke put his finger on the true case when he said he saw wnth 
some disappointment that the surplus on the working of the Department 
as a whole in the year 1925-26 had been turned into a small deficit in 
1926-27. That is unfortunately the position and it is difficult to see how 
we can for the moment take any useful steps to improve that position. 
Wo can hope that a return to prospeiity in trade will increase at any rate" 
the revenue from telegrams. 

® I do not propose to follow the speakers who dealt with our military 

problem and the trans-border difficulties beyond saying that I essentially 
agree tliat we want our military expenditure to be adequate, but not more 
than adequate ; and I disagree profoundly with Colonel Crawford when he 
suggests that the experience of the war shows that bad Great Britain spent 
more on military services before 1914 she would have been in a better 
l>osition no\v. If the Honourable Member will read what Lord Grey lias 
sa>' on that subject in his recently published Memoirs be will observe 
that it was Lord Grey’s definite view that increased expenditure on 
armaments by Great Britain in the decade before the war would have 
hastened the war. So that the argument that your insurance must bo 
adecjuate is a very difficult one. No insurance is adequate against all 
possible contingencies. It is a matter in which you have to gauge the 
comparative value for purposes of insurance of having a large army, and 
the value of having a smaller army , and a contented population and better 
economic conditions than if you were spending more money on the army. 
T<.ai cannot arrive at an absolute figure. But beyond saying that tlie 
insurance must be ade(|uate ,it is not possible to say that the expenditure 
should be so and so. 
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I ill! VO oiideavoured to deal wit Ii the various points iliai liavu been 
niiseti. ilonihay’s unconcentrated wrath-, against me dc-es not, I thinks 
require more tlian T have already said in regard to tlie possibility of a 
r('vision of t])o IMeston Settlement. I should liave liked to study the 
aet'uii] figures shotving the reduction in the yield of taxation in Bombay, 
and 1 slutuld like to know how far that was due to the deliberate policy 
of Bombay and how far it was merely the result of misfortune. I see 
that the House is now anxious to go to lunch. I should like to congratu- 
late them all on .(almost for the first time in my experience) having all 
made really businesslike contributions to the budget discussion. 
fAy)])]ause and Laughter.) 


Monday. Sth Mar oh, 1926. 

THE G'ENEEAL BLTDCtET— LIST OE DEM'ANBS. 

Second Stage. 

Mjospemlitnre front lieKenue. 

Demand No. 16 — Customs. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; I beg to move: 

“ That a siiui not f?xceecling Rs, 71,84,000 he granted to the Governor General m 
■Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during th« year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect- of ' Customs 

*Mr. M, A. Jinnah : i iormally move that the consideration of this 
motion be adjourned. T do not wish to repeat anything whieb I have 
already said. I will only meet one point tliatv the Honourable Afember 
there made that I have given no reason whatsoever why I wanted this 
.Executive Council Demand to be taken up first. (A??, Monoumhle Member: 

Convince him.'’) There are also other Honourable Alembers who may 
want to know. I want to give the reason to the House quite franldy. 
We wvant to raise the question, o-f the general policy of the Government. 
We want to pass a vote of censure on the Government and the most 
appropriate Grant for that will be the Executive Council Grant. Sir. I 
will quote again the language of the Leader of the House and I will point 
out that he himself recognised it by an arrangement. I will only road 
five lines of his speech last year. This is what he said : 

Sir, the Demand be-Pore the House is Demand No. 28 which deals with one ox 
the most important of the Demands, the tour expenses of the Governor General's 
Council. That, Sir, has been made, certainly with the coiinivanee, if not with the 
i^onsent of the Government, the ground for the general examination of the policy of 
Government. I have been told that the vote that has been moved by my Honourable 
friend. Pandit Motilal Nehru, is a vote of censure on Government and that it has been 
taken up as such on all sides of the House. The House has arraigned at its bar, under 
the name of the travelling expenses of the Governor Genera? .s Council, the general 
policy of that body.*' 

That is tbe reason why I desire tha-t this Grant should be lakeii up first- 
and I want to itiake that the beginning before I deal with the rest of the 
‘Grant before this House. I therefore upon this and shall certainly 

.ask for a division of this House. . ’ 

""Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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TJi 6 HonO'EraMB Sir AlBxandBr MEddlmaii i I do not propose , to weary 
tile House with a long speech on this motion for acljournment. If the 
occasion were an ordinary one, I should be willing to meet the wishes of 
the majority or a very considerable number of this House. This, however, 
raises a question of considerable constitutional importance. My Honour- 
able friend says that he desires that a constitutional debate should take 
place on the travelling allowances of members of the Executive Council, 
What he really intends to do is to endeavour to induce the House to 
refuse supplies and if that is the case, wdiat better opportunity has he 
got than the Demand under Customs? He thinks he will get some 
tactical advantage by adopting the course he has in view. On the last 
occasion when I agreed to a change of the order of the Grants I must 
remind the House of the circumstances. It was on the last day of the 
debate. It was the desire of the House that we should have a con- 
stitutional debate and I changed the order of one Grant only. If it is 
the desire of my Honourable. friend to censure Government, he/ can satisfy 
it by rejecting the Customs rather than by refusing the travelling expenses 
of my Honourable colleagues. If it was a question of their salary, it 
might be another matter. Therefore, Sir, as the constitutional debate 
can take place just as easily on Grant No. 16, and as it is first on the 
list of business, I oppose my Honourable friend's motion. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces : Xoii-Muhain- 
madan Urban) : It is time that I make the position of this side of the 
House clear. It is perfectly immaterial to us what Demand for Grant 
is taken up first. We are here under a mandate to-day with clear and 
specific instructions how to act, and these will apply to any Demand that 
is put forward first. Therefore, if any division is asked for on this ques- 
tion, which is quite immaterial to us, we shall abstain froin taking part 
in, it. 

*Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal: I desire to say only one word on this motion 
and it is this. We want the Demand relating to the Executive Council 
to come first because, as my friend and leader Mr. Jinnah has said, we 
want to discuss the general constitutional question. My Honourable friend 
the Home klember has assured us that that question can be raised on 
Customs also but v’e have our difficulties in regard to Customs. W^e do 
not want, I for one personally do not \vant, to throw out the whole 
•Customs Demand. (A?i HonouraMe Member: ‘"Why?’*) Eor this simple 
reason that the Government in that ease may restore some and refuse to 
restore others. Eor this reason I think, it is only fair that we should he 
allowed an opportunity, as we had last year, of raising the constitutional 
issue not upon Customs or any other Demand but upon the particular 
Demand which has been referred toby my friend Mr. Jinnah. We know 
what is passing in the minds of my friends opposite, and the House ought 
also to understand the tactics of the Government — how they want to put 
us in a difficulty; and I hope, understanding the tactics of the Govern- 
ment, the House will decide to support my friend the Honourable 
Mr. Jinnah. 

Br. K. G-. Lohokare (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): I am afraid the Treasury Benches have been putting us in a fix. 
The Honourable the Home Member has expressed the view that the con- 
stitutional issue can be dealt with by a refusal of supplies. Does 

^Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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to see the House throw out the whole Grant by putting the Customs. 

Grant first? , I should as. well like to' know if he . considers 'a. cnt .in ' the , 
first Demand, the Cnstoms . Grant, sufficient - to express ^ the , constitutional 
issue. I am sorry' we are missing the'- issue. It is. therefore extremely 
desirable that Government should do justice to the House and allow the 
Grant as requested by Mr. Jinnah to be, discussed first; or else the Honour- 
able the Horne Member puts the House and other Members in a position 
in which we have no other alternative but to refuse supplies. It is the 
Government who put us in that position. That is the warning I want 
to give him. 

Tlie motion rvas negatived by 43 against 29. 

Pandit Motiial Mehm: Sir, this is the third and the last occasion in the- 
life of this Assembly for Honourable Members to treat the Treasury 
Benches with the annual feast of grievances. . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I rise to a point of order. I 
would like to knowr whether the Honourable Member is moving the motion 
which does not stand on the paper, of which we have only had recent 
notice, that the demand be omitted. I feel that I am entitled to object 
to that motion being put, in view of the fact that we have had such short, 
notice and the result of its being carried would be that the questions 
that are raised in the other motions that had priority over it would not be 
discussed; and in particular I should be left not knowing why Es. 101 
was to be cut owdng to the inefficient administration of Customs. 1 think 
that is not a position in which I should be left. 

Mr. President: I think the Honourable Member is making a general 
statement as to the position of his party, in regard to all the Demands for 
Grants. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Then he is not moving the motion? 

Pandit Motiial Hehru: No, I am not moving the motion. Sir, I wrs 
talking of the annual feast of grievances which is provided by the vicious 
system of government under which we have the misfortune to live, and 
I was going to say that this is the third and the last occasion in the life 
of this Assembly which gives an opportunity to Honourable Members to 
provide that feast for the delectation of the Treasury Benches. Sir, the 
system itself is a perennial grievance,' and therefore it is not necessary 
lor this House to pick and choose from among the Demands which have 
been laid before us. As I intimated to the House, we are here to-day 
under a mandate. Our instructions are quite clear and precise, and it 
is under these instructions that I crave your indulgence to permit me to 
make a statement. We have on the two previous occasions taken part 
in the discussion on the Budget. We told the British Government that 
we refused to be consenting parties to the administration which has been 
forced upon against our will. We took the opportunity to convey a 
message to the people of the United Kingdom that, unless that system 
was changed according to the wishes of the people of India, there would 
be no contentment in this country, ilia? message, Sir, has so far been 
unheeded; and the latest utterances of high and responsible Members of 
the Government have shown the utter futility of any further action that 
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can bo. talven in this House. We come here to-day under definite ma.ndate 
tu deliver to the CTOvernment the message of the Indian National Con- 
gress. For that purpose we avail ourselves of the rules of procedure, and 
i take the liberty to rise on the motion which has been niEide by my 
Honourable friend, Sir Basil Blackett. The message of the Indian 
National Congress to the Government and its mandate to us are embodied 
in tills Eesolution which was passed hj the All-India Congress Committee 
only rbe day before yesterday: 

“ This meeting, having taken into consideration the pronouncements made in the- 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly by the Governor General and the Home 
Member and referred to in the Report of the Special Committee, is of opinion that 
the insistence of the Secretary of State and the Government of India on full co-opera- 
tion by the representatives of the people under existing conditions clearly domonstrates 
the intention of the Government to coerce the nation into abject submission without- 
making any advance on the present vicious system of Government. The Committee 
therefore has no option but to adopt the recommendations of the Special Committee 
and to call upon the Swarajist Members of the various Legislatures to follow the course 
laid down in the Resolution {herein quoted) of the Indian National Congress passed 
at Cawnpore. 

‘ This Committee hereby calls upon the Swaraj Party in the Assembly to leave their 
seats after raising the constitutional issue once again on the first motion on the 8th 
March. This Committee hereby calls upon the Swarajist Members of all the Legislatures 
to coiifonn to the other directions contained in the said Resolution of the Congress' 
and to engage themselves in carrying out the programme hereinafter laid down 

I need not troul^le the House witli the programme which lias been 
laid down, and confine myself to the mandate which I have just read. 
We are liere to act on that mandate, and you will soon hear, Sir, that 
we are acting on the rest of the programme. I crave the indulgence of 
the Blouse to state briefly wdiat has led to the action we are taking. As- 
I have said, we took part in the budget debates of the last two years 
We did this on the time-honoured principle of ‘'grievances before supplies” 
The Treasury Benches replied by piling up upon us all the obloquy and 
ridicule which they could, for presuming^ to use a weapon which we had 
not the strength to wield. After subjecting generations of the people to 
a long-continued process of emasculation, they took a cruel delight in 
reminding them that they were helpless and could not enforce their rights 
as free men could do. Well, Sir, we admit that at present we cannot ; 
the Government are welcome to derive such consolation as they may from 
tliat fact and to gloat over our helplessness. They are welcome to jubilate 
over their own sliame. But however much we may be enfeebled in body, 
our soul, tormented as it is, has never been and will never be killed! 
Your much -boasted Reforms are not acceptable to us, and we sliall not 
Inave them. We said so before they came into operation. We refused 
to liave anything to do with them when they were first put into operation 
The Government replied by repression and oppression of an iinprecedenfcal 
magnitude. During the first period of the operation of the so-called 
Reforms, thousands of our best men were ruthlessly locked up in jails 
under various pretexts. They bore it all patiently and courageous] v. 
Then came the second period. Some of those who had abstained from 
coraiiig into the Councils during the first period made up their minds to 
enter them when the second period began. This they did with the doubh' 
object of testing the hona fides of the Government and showing their 
determination not to rest till they achieved what was their due. And 
what did they do? I, who was Hpnourecl hy those who entered the 
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Assembly by being , elected as tlieir ■ Leader, ■ began, .by .making this biimi- 
liating GOiifessioii .to the .House. . 'Wliaf'' I -said was: 

“ We have come here to do something which we have not been doing so far. Sir, 
we have come here to offer oiir co-operation, non-co-operators as we are, if you will car® 
lo co-operate with us. That is -why w-e' are here.'* 

I call this a humiliating confession advisedly and I wisii I could convey 
to the House even a very faint idea of what I felt when I uttered those 
words. But the words were well-considered and carefuliy weighed before 
they were uttered. The humiliation involved was of rny own seeking. 
I sought it and I got it. But the tragedy conveyed no lesson to the un- 
xeeling, stone hearts of the bureaucracy. They rejoiced at wliat they 
considered our weakness and tried to rub it in. But they failed to take 
note of the sentence which followed the one that I have just read. It 
runs ,'thus :• 

“If you agree to have it” 

— ^referring to co-operation — 

“ we are your men. But if you do not, we shall like men stand upon our rights and 
continue to be non-co-operators." 

Sir, the co-operation we oSered has been contemptuously rejected and 
it is time for us to think of other ways to achieve our object. I shall not 
trouble the House with the details of what followed. Tliey must be fresh 
in the memory of Honourable Members. Birst came a departmental 
inquiry and then another more or less public, which is known as the 
Muddiman Inquiry. The last inquiry culminated in a Majority and a 
Minority Eeport. These reports have been the subject of consideration 
and important pronouncements by responsible klembers of the Govern- 
ment, by the Secretary of State, the Governor General and by my friend, 
■ihe Honourable the Home Member. They have been fully discussed in 
lihis House and the Besolution of the 8th of September last was the result 
of the deliberations by this House. Then, Sir, ^ve waited and waited. 
We were told from time to time tliat the matter was receiving tlie great 
■consideration, the careful thought, that it deserved and that in the fulness 
■of time the Secretary of State and the Governor General would announce 
their final decisions. Now, up to the 21st of January last, my Honour- 
able friend the Home Member, when he answered certain questions, was 
in the same waiting frame of mind. The question asked of him by ]\Ir. 
Gaya Prasad was: 

“ Will the Government kindly state what conclusions, if any, they liave arrived at 
regarding the amendment passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 8th September 
1925 on the Muddiman Committee Report? Have they sent any despatch to the 
Secretary of State for India; if so, when, and are Government prepared to lay a copy 
of it on the table?" 

There were other questions of the same kind. I have read one to show 
the nature of them all. I will now read the answer given by the Honour- 
able the Home Member. He answered all the^se questions together. He 
said 

“ As was stated by His Excellency the Governor General in his valedictory speech 
■on the occasion of the dissolution of the first Council of State, it was and remains the 
intention of the Government of India to formulate their conclusions on the debates 
in both Houses on the Reforms Inquiry Committee. Ho despatch to the Secretary of 
State has yet been issued, and though the subject has been discussed the Government 
of India are not yet prepared to arrive at a decision on a matter of the greatest 
importance, on which it is essential that the, Government should have ample time for 
the fullest consideration," 
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Sir, this was in answer to the question which was asked as to what was 
being done on the Eesoliition passed by this House and the matter is 
here said to be ‘‘of the greatest importance on which it is essential that the 
Government should have ample time for the fullest consideration”. It 
would strike the ordinary reader, as it struck this House at the 
time, that the Government were yet in the early stages of their 
consideration of this matter, this most important matter, and that 
the ‘‘ample time” that was required 'would extend to some 
months. But wdiat do we find? In less than a month, the- 
matter came up before the Council of State, and there a S'warajist 
Member, Seth Govind Das, moved an amendment to the Besohi- 
tion of the Honourable Mr. Sethna asking for a Eoyal Commission earlier 
than at the time appointed in the Statute. The amendment of the Honour- 
able Seth Govind Das was that action be taken by the Government on the 
Eesr)lution of the Assembly at the earliest possible moment. Now, what 
was it that my friend, the Honourable the Home Member, said in that 
House? I will only read one passage wdiich is enough for my purposes. 
He said ; 

“ On this amendment I am in a position to give the considered opinion of the 
Government of India. 

Eemember the amendment was to take action under the Eesolution passed 
by the Assembly not only on the 18th of February 1924 but also that ol 
the 8th of September 1925. On the 21st of January the Government were 
in deep meditation, engaged in consulting the members of the British 
Cabinet, and they did not know’' wdiere they w-ere. But on the 18th of 
February the mind of the Government w'as made up on this amendment 
which was none other than the B.esolution passed by this Assembly. The 
Honourable the Home Member said: 

“ I am in a position to give the considered opinion of the Government of India. 
It was brought forward in September. We considered it then and we put forward the 
provisional opinion of the Government of India then. W'e have considered it since then 
and after the debates in both Chambers I have authority to say that the Government 
of India are unable to make any such recommendation to His Majesty’s Government in 
the terms of the amendment.” 

{An Honourable Member: ” Shame.”) Within this short period of less 
than a month, the Government of India came to the final conclusion on 
that Eesolution. Wliat they were unable to achieve in six months was 
accomplished in this period of less than a month. Can the answ^er given 
on the 21st January, examined in the light of the statement made on the 
18tl.i of February, be called an honest one? Is it conceivable 
that the Government were absolutely blank on the 21st of January 
and some new” light suddenly drawn ed upon them during the short 
interval betw^een that date and the 18th February which enabled them 
to come to final decisions in the matter? And wdiat w’ere the decisions*? 
They w^ere the self-same decisions wdiich under the name of provisional 
opinions had been announced from time to time by the Secretary of State 
and by the Governor General and of which the key note w”as : “ Co-operate 
with us fully and then w^e will consider what more we can do for you ’ 
Sir, w'e are not eliildren; and the Government know very well how far it 
is possible for this section of the Hoiise to go with them on the road to 
full co-operation. The late Mr. C,. ' E. Das offered . generous teims for 
honourable co-operation. Government rejected them. And what w^as it 
that w”e have been doing in this House? I say that it amounts to the 
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fullest co-operation .that we Swarajists are capable of under existing con- 
.ditions. The reports, of the proceedings of the House and , of its Com- 
mittees will amply bear out what !■ am- saying. Sir, we strained our 
capacity to co-operate to the breaking point. But none so blind as those 
who will not see: not that they could not see; they saw that no more tvas 
-possible and yet in the utterances to which I liaxe referred more raid 
more was expected. We were' threatened that, unless it was the fullest 
co-operation in the sense of working all the details of these Beforms widi- 
out any demur, and doing as the Government told us to do, unless Ws3 
put ourselves in that submissive frame of mind, nothing furtber would 
'be do.ne for us. Have the Government done . anything to, deserve' the ', 
full co-operation they demand? A measure of co-operation, however 
small, was admittedly given even by this section of the House to the 
Government. This has been acknowdedged in the utterances I have 
referred to but it was taken only as a sign of better things to come — more 
co-operation to come. What the Goveimment have done to deserve it is 
that they have repeatedly flouted the opinions of this House, the considered 
Resolutions of this House, the Bills that were passed by great majorities 
in this House. They have passed laws by certification wMch have been 
aptly described as lawless laws. This is what they have done. This 
Assembly came into being just before the Labour Government came into 
power. What was the first fruit of it? An Ordinance was passed shut- 
ting up some* of the noblest sons of India without trial in jails. Those 
sons of India are till rotting in jails. This House passed a motion of 
adjournment only the other day in which attention was called to the ill- 
treatment, the cruel treatment to which the detenus were subjected. (An 
Honourahle Member on the Government Benches: ‘‘Question/') If 
that is questioned, then I say that nothing wall appeal to the Government 
Benches. What was the meaning of the extract read in this House from 
the evidence which Colonel Mulvany gave before the Jails Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That did not explain why they 
went on hunger-strike. We did not know. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Why, because every man is judged by his ante- 
cedents and we know your antecedents. These antecedents have been 
described by your own countryman, a countryman against whom you 
cannot possibly say that he has not told the truth. Has Colonel Mulvany 
stated or not stated the truth? Was he a liar? (An Honour able Member 
•on the Government Benches: “Yes.") {Lala Lajpat Bm: “ And you are 
not!") {An Honourable Member: “Who is the liar?") Was the person 
who suggested a lying report to Colonel Mulvany a lesser liar or greater 
liar than he was according to you? Is that not a fact? Have you had 
the courage to deny that Colonel Mulvany was instructed to send a lying 
and perjured report? There are those instructions in black and white and 
you now, behind the back of an Englishman, your own countryman, have 
the audacity to say that he is a liar. {Cries of “ Shame.") I know that 
in order to maintain your grip on this country you -will do anything, you 
will go to any length; you will even desert your own. countrymen. 

How, what are the other favours bestowed by you upon India? There 
■was fii^st the Lee loot. After taking the Lee loot, you gave some eye- 
washes. An announcement was made the other day by His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief of a Royal Indian Navy. It* seemed indeed to be 
something very grand to have the Royal Indian Navy that was coming to 
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■us^even' before. our right of entering the Army was conceded, even, before 
the Skeen Committee had succeeded in exploring avenues lor the supply 
of ten men from the whole length and breadth of India to fill tea 
vacancies — not in the Commissioned ranks, but for training at Sandhurst: 
they were hard put to find these ten men; but they find no difficulty in 
making an announcement that India is to have a Boyal Navy of its 
own. ' Well, yes; just as India has an Army of its own; and wiien you 
look at the terms of the announcement and work it all out, God only 
knows wdietiier within a hundred years we will have even a tenth part of 
that Navy manned by Indians. That is the announcement. 

Then there is the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture. A very tempt- 
ing announcement indeed. In a country which has agriculture as its 
staple industry, and depends solely upon it, anything to improve the 
industry would be welcome news to all classes of the public. Of course 
the Commission is coming. We shall know what good it will do when it 
has come and gone ; but we know enough from the reservation of matters 
which are not to be within its jurisdiction to foresee that it is not to be 
• anything very grand or a thing which wfill carry us very far. 

■ Sir, I do not propose to go into other matters. They have been fully 
discussed on the floor of this House. I do not wish to exhaust the list 
of the grievances of the public or of the wrongs inflicted by the Govern- 
ment. They are all to be found in the reports of the debates in this House 
and are public property, but I should like to call attention to one passage 
in the statement wffiich was made by Lord Birkenhead in the House of 
Lords, the famous statement on the Eeforms. That statement has been 
fully discussed on the floor of this House, and quoted from in the speeches 
of klie Governor General delivered from time to time, and His Excellency's 
inaugural addresses in this Assembly and in the Council of State. I 
do not wish to comment on those speeches to-day, but I do wish to notice 
■this remarkable passage occurring in the speech of Lord Birkenhead. He 
•■says : 

We shall not be diverted from its high obligatioiis ” 

— high obligations of what? Of the Preamble to the Act — 

We shall not be diverted from its high obligations by the tactics of restless 
impatience. The door of acceleration is not open to menace ; still less can it he stormed 
by violence 

Plear, hear '' from the Government Benches.) Now. it is all very 
well for Lord Birkenhead to have thundered forth those words, and 
for the Benches opposite to applaud them and shout '' hear, 
hear", but who in the world ever tried to accelerate reforms by menace, 
by threat or by violence? You will say there are criminal conspiracies, 
secret conspiracies and secret societies. Surely when Lord Birkenhead 
made that statement he was making it on the demand by this House, apd 
can it by any stretch of reasoning be said that that demand was accom- 
panied by kind of threat or menace? As for the existence of anarchi- 
cal societies, I do not feel it necessary to^ go into that question to-day. I 
have gone into that question fully, and I only warn you that if you do not 
take care, you will find the whole country from end to end honeveombed 
by these anarchical societies. Sir, violence of any sort, as you know, so 
far as my party is concerned,, does, ndt enter our ethics. We resort to no 
menace or threat. We know the great. power that this Government wield. 
'We know our own weaknesses. . We know that in the present state of the 
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country, rent as it is by; communal .discord and dissensions, civil disobe.- 
dience, our only possible weapon, is not available to us at present.. Bui 
we know also tbat it is equally unavailing to us to remain in tbis Legisla- 
ture and in the other Legislatures of the country any longer. We go out 
to-day not with the object of overthrowing this mighty Empire. We .know 
we cannot do so even if we wished it. We go out in all humility with the 
confession of our failure to achieve our object in this House on our lips. 
We should indeed have done so much earlier, but the superior diplomacy 
and tactics of the Government put us off from day to day. We never be- 
lieved in their professions, but we did hot wish to put ourselves in the 
wrong, and we waited till a clear answer to our demand was forthcoming. 
It has now come clear and crisp from my Honourable friend the Home 
Member. There is no more use for us here. We go out into the country 
to seek the suffrage of the electorates once more. We do not give up the 
fight We fully agree in the sentiment contained in the lines misquoted 
by Lord Birkenhead in the statement to which I have just referred. They 
are quite opposite but not in the sense in which Lord Birkenhead used 
them. They run thus: 

** He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small; 

Wlio dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all.** 

We have no misgivings either about our fate or our deserts, and we go forth, 
into the country to put it to the touch to win or to lose it all. We feel 
that we have no further i.tse for these sham institutions, and the least we 
can do to vindicate the honour and- self-respect of the nation is to get out 
of them and go back to the country for work. In the country we will try 
to devise those sanctions which alone can compel any Government to grant 
the demands of the people. We hope and trust that the nation will give a 
suitable reply to the truculent rejection of our demands and will send us 
again in larger numbers with a stronger mandate, and, God willing, ■with 
the sanction for fulfilling its aspirations and enforcing its commands. 
These are the few remarks, Sir, that I wished to make in order to make- 
the position of the Swaraj Party clear. I no-w beg your permission to with- 
draw, and I call upon all Swarajist Members of this House to follow me. 

(On tbe conclusion of his speech Pandit Motilal Nehru and all the Mem- 
bers of the Swaraj Party walked out of the Chamber in a body.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I do desire to know if 
my Honourable friend wishes to leave the House — T see be is leaving the 
House — without giving me some opportunity of replying to the remarks that 
he has made before finally leaving this House. He has said that he is 
going to take his desert, but, Sir, I fear greatly that he is going into the 
desert. It is to me a matter of considerable regret that in future these 
debates, and my own life in particular,, will not be enlivened by remarks 
from the opposite Benches. However, as a sincere well-wisher " of India, 
I cannot help feeling that no good has been done to the cause which so 
many have at heart. Sir, I am old enough to remember many exoduses. 
I cannot indeed remember the exodus from Egypt, but I do remember the 
exodus from the Calcutta Corporation, My Honourable friend, the Honour- 
able Mr. Pal,. also probably recollects that. I am one of those who believe 
that very little is done by exodus. I prefer to rely on Genesis. 

Diwan Baixadur T. Bangacbariar ''(Madras' 'City:, Non-Muhammadath 
Urban): Except perhaps the exodus to the hills." 
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■ Tlie Sir Alexander Muddiman: Exodus to tlie Mils. Tiiat, 

Sir, is a form of travelling I always enjoy as far as possible. East year the' 
House was somewliat unkind in endeavouring to deny me tlie travelling, 
allowance to go there . . . . 

■ Mr. Bipin Olaandra Pal: That exodus to which you referred, Sir . . . . . 

' ' The Honourable ■■ Sir Alexander Muddiman; It is essential that I should 
make a few* remarks on this question of refusal to further aid the House or 
aid the Governinent in its deliberations. My Honourable friend the Bandit, 
whose beneYolent countenance I shall niiss very much indeed, ha's gone out 
and has deprived this House of two very definite immediate services which 
I hoped be would have placed at our disposal. The one is the speech which 
we had all been waiting for on the Erontier Resolution and the other is 
his assistance in the South African debate. We are deprived of that, 
Sir, and I think many of the Members of the House will feel some distress 
on that account. 

Mauivi Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Kurnaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): They will return if the contingency arises. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I do not know udiether my 
Honourable friend is more in the secrets of the Party than I am. I under' 
stood the withdrawal was definite. 

Mauivi Muhammad Yakub: That is in the Resolution passed at Cawn- 
pore. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : My Honourable friend seems 
to know more than I do. I endeavour to collect what information I can 
from speeches delivered in this House. Now, Sir, it was said that those 
who HOW' unfortunately have left us lonely — and I feel lonely — ^left us be- 
cause they had decided to come in for two reasons — (1) to test the good 
faith of Government and (2) to tender co-operation. Sir, was that the lan- 
guage that was ernplo^'ed when they entered these Legislatures? 

The Honourable, Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am sorry, Sir, that your 
ruling should deprive at least one Member of the House of the pleasure of 
listening to me. W^hen I was interrupted I was developing the point that 
in the speech v/e have just listened to, it was said that the Party in ques- 
tion entered this House for a double purpose, one of testing the good faith 
of the Government and the other of co-operating, or at any rate co-operating 
within limits. Sir, my recollection of these matters is always doubtful and 
I fear to attempt to state facts without verifying them. But my impres- 
sion, which I think will be confirmed by the recollection of other Members 
of this House, is that the avowed object with which the entry v/as made 
into the Councils was to destroy and not to construct. I recognise, and I 
recognise with interest, that it is impossible to associate with a House of 
this kind without developing constructive tendencies. I was extremely in- 
terested to see that constructive work has been done in spite of those who 
said that nothing would induce them to do that work. It is by that, Sir, 
that advance will be made. I speak, as' a sincere friend of India. — at any 
rate and iny bureaucratic friends who to my mind consider the best interests 
of India,— desire to see this constitution, worked to its full. It is in my 
judgment the only way by wdiich you will advance. It has been admitted 
to be the only way, and you cannot, . in my judgment — right or wrong — ^go 
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"by any other path, and I should rise under, a '.feeling of extreme discourage- 
:men.t .to-day did I not.^ecoilect that we.--are' too' close, too iiear to examina ■ ' 
these matters critically. We. are inclined to attach too much importance 
to what will be described, I fear, as a contemptuous gesture but will linaily 
be regarded as merely a pose, an attitude. We must take a broader view. 
We must endeaYOur to look at these things from a somewhat more distant 
standpoint. What are the facts? In the first Assembly we had none of 
that braiid of thought. In the second Assembly, what hare we? For 2-| 
years, till the very verge of the dying of the Session, we have this Party 
■with us and I have not the faintest doubt that if all the sheep come back 
from the wulderness, thejj" will be with us in the third Session till tlie last 
day of that Session. My Honourable friend behind me interrupts, ‘'They 
will w’alk out’*. Ho, Sir, They will not walk out. They will remain and 
they will co-operate, and by doing that, thejAwill have made the first ad- 
vance, the first real step, towards the goal which all of iis have so much at 
heart-. 

Panclit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Sir, I am very sorry that I should have 
■to speak on this motion, or rather on the observations which have been 
laid before this House by. my Honourable friend Pandit M'otilal Nehru and 
the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman. I feel, Sir, that the remarks 
made by tlie Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru deserved to be taken in a 
better spirit than that in which they have been taken by the Honourable 
the Home Member. It cannot be a matter of satisfaction to the Govern- 
ment or to the country that there should be such a sharp and serious 
difference between the representatives of the people and the Members of 
the Governmeiit. It cannot be a matter of congratulation to the Govern- 
ment that so many of those who joined this Council should consider it 
their duty now to retire from it. The Honourable the Home Member has 
. treated the matter somewhat in a spirit of ridicule. He talked of the 
exodus, of some of the famous exoduses in history. But here we have certain 
.very plain and simple facts before us. They have been narrated in a 
dignified manner by tbe Honourable Pandit Alotilal Nehru which justify or 
at any rate offer an explanation for the action which he and those who think 
witli him liave taken. In view of that statement I think Government' ought 
seriously to consider how far they have by their own action given strength 
to those who believe that tbe Government do not really want co-operation. 
The Honourable the Home Member questioned whether the Swarajists 
came here with the object of co-operating. I consider that, in the face of 
the very clear statement made by the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru on 
the, first occasion when he put forward the demand for constitutional reform 
in this House, and which he repeated to-day, it is not open to any Alem- 
ber to raise a question about the motive of those who came in with him. 
They came to co-operate and they have given you the reasons why they feel 
that co-operation is now fruitless. They may be right, they may be wrong, 
I do not agree with all that they do, I do not agree with all the opinions 
they expressed; but they have placed before this House the reasons why 
they have not been able to continue to work here, and I submit that in this 
situation a responsibility is cast upon the Government to consider whetlier 
they have done all that they should have done in order to satisfy public 
opinion. To-day these Members have, left the House. They will go to the 
people to tell them that they have tried to work with the Government and 
that the Government have not responded to their co-operation. It is the 
duty of the Government to consider whether, in view of the repeated 
demands of this House, they should not take such action $s should satisfy 
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the co■untr3^ On the question of further reforms practically the entire 
body of Indian representatives in this House were united when the, national . 
demand was put forward in February, 1924. On the second occasion when 
the Majority Beport of the -Muddinian Committee was being considered^ 
this House again expressed its opinion more fully by a large majority. In 
■'the face of that expression of opinion by this House, what have the Govern-, 
ment done to satisfy the people of this country? I submit that the Govern^ ■ 
ment have not done their duty, and that they ought to adopt a better 
attitude and treat the expression of opinion such as we have had from the 
Honourable Bandit Motilal Nehru and the action which he and his Party 
have solemnly and seriously taken, in a better spirit if they want to have 
the good opinion of the people of this country in carrying on administratiom 
'here. ■ ■ • 

Mr. President: The Chair regrets the circumstances which have iieces- 
sitated the withdrawal from this Chamber of the largest party in this House* 
Whether the crisis could have been averted or not by tactful and wise 
handling is not a question on which the Chair is called upon to make any 
statement. The fact, however, remains that the House ceases to be re- 
presentative in the sense in which it was intended to be by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, and it is for Government to consider how far they should 
continue this House or not. There is absolutely no doubt that the Assem- 
bly, as it is constituted now, is merely there to register the decrees of the 
Executive Government. It cannot be anything else and therefore it is for 
Government seriously to consider how long they should allow this House 
•to function. But so long as it is allowed to fimctioii I w^uld advise Govern- 
ment to bring forward only such business as is absolutely necessary for the 
purpose of carrying on the administration and not to bring forward any 
controversial measures. The Chair has a duty to see that the machinery 
of the Government of India Act is not abused to the prejudice of the people 
■of this country and for that purpose the Chair possesses sufficient powers in 
the shape of the adjoinnment of the Home sim die or in the shape of re- 
fusing to put any motion to the House. I hope and trust that the Govern- 
ment will so act in carrying on the business of this Assembly hereafter that 
the Chair will not be compelled to resort to its extraordinary powers. I 
think it is necessary in the present atmosphere to adjourn this House till 
to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 


Thursday, llih March, 1926. 

Demaku No. 28 — Execftive Council. 

Appointment of a Eoyal Commission on Reforms. 

Mr. JC. A. Jinnah (Bombay . City : Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I move: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Executive Council ’ be omitted.” 

Sir, I think the House will probably understand more than it is possible 
for me to describe the circumstances under which I rise to address it on 
this question. I am sure Honourable Member will agree with me that 
there is a very heavy cloud hanging over us and I shall say no more. Sir, 
this motion is intended to raise a debate on the general policy of the 
Government, and in particAilar to raise the constitutional issue, '^and we 
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shall do our very best, 'on ' this side of. the.. House, to persuade the House , 
to pass an unequivocal "5ote of censure on the policy of the G-overnment 
with regard to the eonstitutional issue about which there is no doubt 
now. Sir Basil Blache tt, the Finance Member, seems to be very happy 
and thinks that he has performed a remarkable feat in producing his 
Budget this year which shows a small surplus. What is wonderful about 
this Budget? We had a fairly good monsoon, we had increased rates and 
fares on the Bail ways, and we have a fairly big surplus so far as the 
Railway Budget is concerned; we had very favourable exchange and we 
have maintaineci the high level of taxation intended for war conditions, 
and we have got the Budget presented this year with a surplus. Sir, 
wdiat is there to congratulate the Finance Member or anybody else? 
Therefore, so far as this Budget is concerned, it is really of very littli: 
interest. I shall however watch the skill, ingenuity and the abilities of 
the Finance Member when he comes to deal with the Taxation Committee ’s 
Report, and when he brings before this House and the country something 
original, something which will be of lasting benefit to the people; I hope 
he will then give us the opportunity to appreciate what he is capable of 
doing for India. But at present, Sir, the Budget, as far as I can seev has 
very little interest in it. Apart from that, the question— the. question of 
vital and paramount interest — is that of the constitutional issue which I 
shall deal with. I do not wish to take the House into a long and weary history 
of this issue. I think it will be admitted that, when the Act of 1919 was 
passed, a large body of politically-minded people in this country, and I be- 
lieve almost all important political organisations, held that these Reforms 
were not satisfactory and were disappointing. The Indian National Congress, 
one of the leading political organisations in the country at the time, met 
at Amritsar in December, 1919, and after a great deal of discussion and 
careful deliberation, decided to work the Reforms as far as they went, at the 
same time recording the opinion that they were not satisfactory and were 
disappointing. Now, Sir, I felt from that moment that we had put our 
case before the highest tribunal, the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
We fought step by step and we got a decision and the Act was passed, 
and as practical men we felt that the only course open to us w^as to worlv' 
the Reforms and show by working them what inherent and serious defects 
and difficulties existed in the working of those Reforms. But then came 
other events into which I do not wish to go. We had the upheaval with 
regard to the Punjab, the Jalianwallah Bagh, and the Khilafat trouble 
and a large body of our countrymen refused to use these Reforms. At 
the same time I think the Honourable Members on the Treasury Benches 
will admit that there was a fairly large section that did not agree with 
that policy and that programme and they came into the various Legis- 
latures and worked the Reforms. Then what do you find to be tlie- 
attitude of the Government in 1921? It is described in the words of the 
Bight Honourable Mr. Sastri, who I think the House, and even tlje 
Government will admit, is a fair and impartial politician. He says this 
in an article on Lord Reading’s speech of 20th January, 1926 : 

‘‘In the domestic politics of India one can only remember, on the one hand, the’ 
unexampled outburst of brotherliness and comradeship between Britishers and Indians- 
when the non-co-operation cloud darkened the sky. Racial distinctions were abolished, 
repressive laws were repealed. We had a vision of Sandhurst and Woolwich, and 
official and non-official Europeans joined in a, recommendation that our constitution 
should be revised before 19^. How near we then were to the millenium. As soon 
as the political sky began to clear and the too trustful Liberals were flung overboard^ 
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the Sandhiir&i and kindred promises were repudiated. Lord Peel cast back the 
Assembly’s request for constitutional advance in its teeth, and the Rowlatt Act, vrith 
all its accursed provisions, came back to life in the Bengal Ordinance.” 

Now, 1 ask the Honourable the Home Member who represents the Govern- 
iiieBt, is this not a true picture of your policy and your attitude? Sir, to 
get back nearer. In 1924, when this Assembly met at the very outset 
duriiig the first Ses^^ a Resolution was passed in this Assembly in 
February 1924, to which we got a reply from the Government which 
certainly was not satisfactory. In the first instance we %vere 
told that a departmental Committee would be appointed to inquire 
into the defects and the difficulties in the working of this consti- 
tution. That made not only the Assembly restive but the country outs'de 
was disappointed and at that time Lord Olivier, the Secretary of State 
for India, and the then Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, both in 
their pronouncements, in order to allay the public opinion, — conveyed the 
idea that the Government had every desire to come into closer consultation 
with the real representatives of public opinion and they impressed upon 
us in the dearest language that they ^vere going, to adopt methods and 
means of so doing and that this Committee which was announced w'as not 
a device or a design for delaying the solution of this question. Then. Sir, 
we had the Muddiman Committee. The Mucldiman Committee, as you 
all know, as Plonourable Members here all know, had its hands tied by 
the peculiar terms of reference, but nevertheless there was a minority 
report signed by men like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, my friend the Honourable 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, and Dr. Paranjpye, who command the confidence 
of the Government, who have worked inside the Government and who 
have worked outside the Government. And what did they say? They 
made their recommendation. And what was their recommendation? 
Can anyone make a mistake about it? Is there any doubt about it, as to 
what their recommendation was? Their recommendation was, Sir, if I 
may read those few lines, this. After going through an elaborate inquiiw 
and after taking the evidence of a number of witnesses, both officials and 
non-officials, they came to this conclusion. This is the passage that I wish 
to read to the House. They said: 

The present system has failed and in our opinion it is incapable of yielding 
better results in the future.” 

And then they point out the various defects, principal, fundamental, inherent 
-defects, and having pointed that out they further say : 

We were precluded by the terms of our reference from examining those various 
proposals which were of a fundamental character and which required the overhaulino- 
. -of the constitution.” . - 

And therefore ihe minority report concludes by saying this : 

We do not think that the suggested amendments if effected will afford valuable 
training towards responsible government or will provide any solution of the difficulties 
which we liave discussed in our chapter on Political Conditions or that they will 
i strengthen the position of the Provincial Governments in relation to their legislatures 

, or of the Central Government in relation to the Assembly. The majority of our 

colleagues say that no alternative transitional system . has been placed before us. We 
think that no such alternative transitional system can be devised which can satisfac- 
1 torily solve the administrative or political difficulties that have been brought to' our 

notice. To our mind the proper question to ask m not whether any alternative 
j -transitional system can be devised but - whether the constitution should not be put on a 

i; . permanent basis with provisions for automatic progress in the future so as to secure 

:stabiUty of the Government and willing co-operation of the people. We can only 

liillitiWiWpS;::::?:®:®::-;::;::.- 
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express the hope that a serious attempt may: be made, at,' an' early .date solve the 
question. This attempt, should be made,— whether by 'the appointment of a Royal 
Commission with freer terms of reference and a larger scope of inquiry than ours or 
any other agency is a question tvMch we earnestly commend to the notice of the 
Government. ‘ ' 

Sir, this we earn estiy commended to the notice of the Government on the 
8rd December 1924. Since then we had the pronouncement of Lord 
Birkenhead in consultation with His Excellency the Viceroy who was 
summoned for this purpose among others. We had the statement of Lord. 
Birkenhead and to get to the immediate issue what does he say ? He says 
that a Royal Commission can be accelerated. The one precise condition, 
w’as that we should show a spirit of co-operation. Now that statement -was 
made last year, and to use his own words — and 1 should like to draw the 
attention of the House to his own 'words— this is what he said : 

** But I do not hesitate to make clear my own view that it was not the intention 
of the Legislature to attempt to shackh succeeding Governments, if a spirit of cheer inl- 
and loyal co-operation was generally exhibited, on the on© hand, or if on the other, 
grave and glaring defects disclosed themselves. It would indeed have been an assump- 
tion of omniscience alien to the Anglo-Saxon tradition for Parliament to assume so 
high and prophetic a gift as to declare that in no circumstances should the date of 
the Commission be accelerated. In faci the door was never closed. It is on the 
contrary open to-day.” 

I do not see the door open at all. As far as I can see it is almost shut, 
nay, banged. But the condition is there clear and precise. ‘*There can be- 
no consideration until we see everywhere among the responsible leaders of 
Indian thought evidence of a sincere and genuine desire to co-operate with, 
us in making the best of the existing constitution.'’ Now, Sir, this is the- 
formula which has been repeated by the Government ad nauseam on every 
occasion whenever a debate on this question is raised. It was repeated by 
the Viceroy when he returned. It was repeated by the Home Member- 
when the debate took place in September last year, and it has been repeated, 
again by His Excellency the Viceroy in addressing the Legislature on the- 
20th of January last. And what does he say? In the speech which he 
made on the 20th of January, he says this: 

” I had hoped that the leaders of Indian political thought might seize the opportunity 
afforded to them by the attitude of the Government, that they might elect to comply 
. with the request made and might thus pave the way for an earlier appointment of the 
Statutory Commission and for the inception of a new era in political relations between- 
India and Government.” 

Then, Sir, he concluded his speech by saying this : 

I cannot find the desired encouragement to those who, like myself, were seeking 
evidence of greater co 'operation and good will. There is, however, yet time for a more 
satisfactory response, In the ensuing Session as the proceedings of this Assembly 
develop, f trust there may be found a clear manifestation of an" attitude as generous 
and as well-intentioned as I verily believe was that , which prompted the appeal. I 
shall continue to watch events here and throughout • the country with deep interest,, 
and it is my earnest prayer that the hopes, to which I still cling, may not he dis- 
appointed, and that a new era may dawn on Indian progress— an 'era of more 
sympathetic understanding, more widespread trust and more universal good-will.” 

Now, Sir, I will only weary the House with one more quotation, and then 
I sliall proceed to answer the position taken up, by Government. On the 
18th of February 1926, we had the pronouncement on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India made by the Home Member in the Council of State, and 
this is the answer he gave: * , 

”And as to the advancement of the , date of the Statutory Commission I never 
suggested, I have not suggested, and it has never been suggested, that there was any 
legal difficulty in the wav. The method of acceleration has been clearly stated on manv' 
occasions.” " , ' . ‘ 
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I would only add that it has been repeated ad nauseani. He then proceeds : 

I ilcjain restate it. It is co-operation 

— aiid I dare say the Honourable the Home Member will again restate it to- 
day, — . . 

‘'It is co-operation. Now, I quite understand this House feeling that to repeat 
this woid in a parrot-like way is to give no real answer. But co-operation is not a 
word." ■ 

— I agree with him there, it is not a word — 

“ It is a continued and steady course of conduct ” 

— ‘‘Hear, hear”— I would have said to him if I had been there-— 

“ If every Member of this House and in every Legislature in India stood on hisg 
legs and shouted ‘ We co-operate that would have no effect on my mind at ail. It 
is by a steady course of conduct that facts are established. It has been said that 
co-operation has been received to a considerable extent. I will not deny that in 
certain quarters it has been received. I acknowledge thankfully on the part of 
Government the co-operation that has consistently and steadily been extended to the 
Government by the first Council of State, and Which I am perfectly sure wilt continue 
to be extended by the present House.” 

He was trying to ingratiate himself with the other House : 

" There are other instances undoubtedly; and the atmosphere is getting better. I‘ 
hope so and I hope it may continue. I look to my Honourable friend to produce 
that result by his own efforts and by the efforts of those who think with him. I will 
not enter into the difficult intricacies of some parties with which I am not fully 
acquainted lest I tread on delicate ground. I trust soon that all parties may have at 
any rate one view, and that is they will work the existing constitution for all it is- 
worth; and when that time comes about, then my Honourable friend will move his 
Besolntion in a happier time. I regret therefore I am unable to accept the Resolution 
moved by my Honourable friend.” 

Kow, Sir, I ask the GoTernment and the Home Member who represents 
the Government here to-day, what does he want? Does he want that a 
certain section, a certain body of politicians who have committed them- 
selves to a pai-ticular course of action, should give up their course of action 
according to your wusli? And because they will not make a declaration 
that they are willing to give up that course of conduct, whatever may be 
the opinion of the whole country or the rest of the country, until those parti- 
cular men eat their words, will you continue saying there is no co-operation 
or that it is better, but not sufficient? Is that the position the Government 
take up? I ask the Government to consider this. Is there a single political 
organization, is there a single political body in the country that has not 
pressed the Government at least for a Koyal Commission to be appointed 
forthwith ? Are you going to treat the rest of the opinion in this country with 
contempt, because you have a certain section that you consider is impossible^ 
or irreconcileable or will not yield to you in the exact manner in which you 
desire? Is that your answer to the whole of India? You ask me to get what? 
Every party to agree. I ask you,, do you honestly mean that that is possible, 
that it will ever be possible in India or in any other country in the w'orld' 
that all parties must agi^ee, and fill then the Government will not move? 
‘You ask what has happened"? Now, let us see what has happened. I 
Imotv the Honourable Member over there will tell m.e, that they have not 
worked the Reforms in the Central Provinces, they have not worked the 
Reforms in Bengal. I ask the Honourable Member here, can he reallv 
and honestly tell me this or not, that in Bengal, if the things had been 
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lianclled 'better, the. Ministry would .'liaTe-been formed,. ; and. the Eeforms 
would lia.A'e been worked. I maintain that you have bimgled the whole 
business in Bengal. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Is that in 
Bengal or in the Central Provinces? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Bengal. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: It equally applies to the Central Provinces. 

Mr. M. A. JInnah: But I will assume for the moment that I am 
wrong, and that you are right, that there was a clear majority both an 
Bengal and in the Central Provinces that stoutly refused to w'Oik the 
Eeforms. I will assume that. I ask you again, can you not realise this? 
Do you remember under what circumstances the elections took place? 
Do you remember wkat was the position when the last Asseinbiy was 
dissolved? Do you remember what you did with your own friends wiio 
stood by you in the first Assembly ? Do you know how jon treated them ? 
Did you listen even to the advice of the most moderate men in important 
matters? You ask, “What can be done now? A certain number of 
men have come in, in Bengal and the Central Provinces Councils and 
have made thq Reforms impossible of being worked.’* But, Sir, is 
Bengal and the Central Provinces the last word on the subject? Is there 
no other part of India in existence? What abou^^ tbe other Provinces? 
And above all, wdiat about this Assembly? The Honourable Member is 
looking at the empty Benches. 

Mr, H. M. Joshi (dominated: Labour Interests) : That is the Assembly 
for him. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: Weil, if he thinks that it is going to advance his 
ease, he is very much mistaken. Did they or did they not, for all purposes, 
ofier co-operation in this House? What is the testimony of Sir Frederick 
Whyte? What is the testimony of Sir Charles Innes, a bureaucrat of 
bureaucrats, on bis own admission? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Eail- 
ways) : May I ask the Honourable Member what the response to that 
admission was the very next day? 

Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : Still the admission remains. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah: I was not discussing the response the next day. 
I will answer that in a minute. I was only stating the admission which 
the Honourable Sir Charles Innes made on the floor of this House. And 
what was the reply wdiieh the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman, 
speaking in the Council of State on the 18th February, gave? He said 
it was better but not sufficient. Which is true — ^what the Honourable 
Sir Charles Lines said here or what the Honourable Sir Alexander 
Muddiman said in the Council of State? 

To get back to my point. The’ impression that you have created is 
that you are trying to make an excuse, that you do” not mean honestly 
to announce the appointment of a Royal Commission. That is the case 
made against you. Now, Sir, I was dealing with this Assembly. Will 
the Honourable JMember tell me what important measure which the Gov- 
ernment desired to get through this House was refused? During the 
•three years 1924, 1925 and the present year — we are almost at the end 
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of this Session — will you point out to me a single important measure 
.brought before the House where you did not get co-operation as defined 
.in the words of the Honourable the Home Member. 


Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: What about the Pinanee Bill 
nf 1924? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: That Finance Bill stands on a very difierent 
-footing and I shall come to that in a minute, if you will allow me. Let 
.me tell you as a matter of history that the rejection of the Finance Bill 
in 1924 was not moved by those gentlemen whom you call non-oo- 
operators in this House or in the Legislatures but was moved by the 
greatest of co-operators and supported by him. Therefore, do not please 
.try to draw a red herring across my path. You do not say that you 
find fault with the Independent Party. You do not say that the Inde- 
pendent Party has not co-operated. You do not say that the Liberals 
have not co-operated. Y’ou ’do not say that a large body of the 850 
millions of people in this country are not co-operating with you. You 
Iiave got only one section in your mind, and that is the Indian National 
Congress. At the most there are 7,000 members in that Congress. And 
because they have taken up a particular attitude, . you say that the 
■entire country is to be penalised for it. I say that is a position not worthy 
of any Government, unless you wish to make an excuse. This is the 
impression that you have created. I will again refer to what even the 
Bight Honourable Mr. Srinivasa Sastri says. He says: 

“In these circumstances am I too pessimistic to warn our countrymen against 
'simple-minded trust in British generosity or is The Bengalee too optimistic in trying 
io persuade us that there is only a bright side to the story of British doings in India? 
It is easy enough to blame the Swarajists for all our ills.” 

'That is what you are doing : 

“Poor chaps! It is true enough their policy is unwise and theix' strategy utterly 
futile. But let us not be deceived. Thei'e is overwhelming evidence that for the time 
being the old Imperialism with some at least of its sinister consequences has reasserted 
itself in Great Britain and that till the people of India learn to unite and put full 
•constitutional^ pressure on British policy they must be prepared to be used again and 
betrayed again.” 

How, is there any justification for this charge or not? If it is not true, 
why have you not made up your mind to announce a Boyal Commission 
forthwith? Why do you say you are .ready to announce the Royal Com- 
mission and in the next breath say “Bring me the irreconcilable men, 
bring me the irreconcilable party. Not merely should they act and do 
cheir best, to work the constitution, but they should make a confession 
and a declaration of that confession that they are beaten and they want 
now humbly to co-oper-ate with us,” That is what you want. Sir, when 
we raised a debate this time last year, I smd that the only issue was 
whether you are going to appoint a Boyal Commission at once or not. 
In the September Session of 1925 I put it to my Honourable friend the 
Home Member in concluding my speech in the following terms and with 
the indulgence of the House I will quote from it. I said to him this : 

' “ Sir, therefore, to sum up the situation within the next two minutes or three 
sniniites that are at my disposal, I ‘submit to this House that the question stands 
thus : First, are GovernmenCprepared to appoint a Boyal Commission at an early date 
to examine the entire constitution T , Second, do you honestly, sincerely desire us to 
submit to you the fundamental principles .upon which a constitution ought to be built? 
Lord Birkenhead in his speech Jias said, that he would earnestly consider proposals. 
There is the amendment. Consider it.F , 
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In the House of Lords Lord ' Olivier speaking on this very question after- 
Lord Birkenhead had made his speech said : 

“ I should like to make one final observation. I think that the noble Earl may b^ve - 
a little under-estimated, as many people do, the strength of what may be 
nationai feeling and national pride in India and the national disposition to cmini that. 
Indians shall have a great deal to say with regard to the _ framing of their own 
Constitution. It is not erough to say, as the noble Earl, has said and as has been said' 
repeatedly, that you have two great communities in India, that you have many religions, 
many languages and so on, and that therefore it is idle to speak of India as a nation. 
That is very much less true to-day than it was even ten years ago. Whereas ten- 
years ago you might have said that the masses of India cared very little about national! 
religion or about politics, it is, I am perfectly convinced from all that I have beeii" 
able to learn in the last two or three years, equally unquestionable that ^ this era has 
passed away, that ,there is a strong and universal sentimentally nationalist feeling in- 
India upon which the leaders who speak in the name of Indian nationality can count. 

I should like to quote in that connection a passage from the last Report of Mr. 
Rushbrook Williams on the Material and Moral Progress of India — ^the Report for- 
1923-24 — a very useful volume . ' 

'While non-co-operation as a political campaign has suffered discredit through its- 
manifest impossibilities, non-co-operation as an attitude of mind and as the vehicle of 
an awakened national sentiment, still survives. We shall fail to understand the political 
life of India to-day unless we realise that from the beginning Mr. Gandhi’s campaigiii 
has not been so much the cause of India’s unrest as a symptom of those deep dis- 
contents from which the unrest resulted.* 

So, although in times of peace you might have regarded the masses of India., 
merely as a dry bed of sand, you must now regard them as a bed of sand into whichi 
certain infiltrations of feeling have passed, and must take care that you are not. 
founding your policy upon a quicksand. It is on that account that I made my appeal 
to the noble Earl to take into consideration what I feel convinced is an accurate* 
statement of the feelings of all Nationalist and Propagandist parties in India in 
support of the Minority Report, and -whereas the noble Earl said, and said truly, 
that the question of what provincial autonomy means has not been explored, that is-^ 
one of the very reasons why I want to see, and all who are interested in the develop- 
ment 5f India want to see, the question of what is to be in the future directly- 
tackled, When such men as the late Governor of Madras tell us that some parts 
are ready for provincial autonomy, and others are not, I want to see these ideas- 
explored in order to find out whether it is impossible to develop this idea of pro- 
vincial autonomy. It is obvious, as indeed it was before I rose, that no Papers can- 
be laid because the noble Earl has to correspond with the Government of India before- 
any Papers can be laid, and therefore I beg leave to withdraw my Motion for Papers.**' 

Now, Sir, that is the opinion of the e*- Secretary of State for India. 
Therefore this issue has now resolved itself into a very simple question!. 
Do not let us be drawn away from the issue. Never mind what Eesolu- 
tion this Assembly passed in 1924. Never mind what Eesolution this- 
Assembly passed in September 1925. What is your position? -WEat are- 
you going to do ? It is enough that you do make your counter-proposal. 
It is there. You cannot get away from it now and it was repeated by 
His Excellency the Viceroy on the 20th January 1926. Your counter- 
proposal is the Statutory Oommission, but is that to be appointed when 
you are satisfied as to the evidence of co-operation? Now, what evidence 
do you want. The evidence Is that you have failed to co-operate with 
us and you have driven away so many men from this House. If you had 
a genuine honest desire to put your intentions into practice, if you desire- 
your declaration to take effect, you know perfectly well that a large body 
of^ public opinion in this country desires the appointment of a Eoyal Com- 
mission. You have only to announce it and co-operation is secured. I' 
am sure you know this, but you are making an excuse. You are taking 
advmtage of the mentality of a certain section of my countrymen. That 
IS what you are doing. How long -will jou continue -to do so ? Therefore,. 
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it is quite clear what the issue is. The position of the Government is: 
utterly indefensible. 

Now, Sir, it has been said, and I think it will be urged by the Honourable 
Member there, that “You are wanting us to certify if you throw out this- 
Demand.” He will say it again. He said it last year. He said it only 
a few days ago. Now let us examine it a little closely. What is this- 
Demand to begin with? I will draw the attention of the House to what it 
is, if it will pardon me. First of all, w'e have got the pay of the Honour- 
able Members which is not votable. Then we have the allowances and we- 
have got the tour expenses. The allovrances for 1926-27 are estimated at 
Bs. 2,000 and the tour expenses at Es. 60,000. This makes a total of 
62,000. Now, Sir, the Honourable Member was asking me the other day 
when I was moving that this Grant be taken up before the other grants, 
'*Do you w^ant us to certify it?” I said: “Yes, if you like, by all means. 

If you can do it.” I know perfectly w^ell the provision of the Government 
of India Act which runs as follows : 

“ The demand as voted hy the Legislative Assembly shall be submitted to the- 
Governor General in Council who shall, if he declares that he is satisfied that any 
demand which has been refused by the Legislative Assembly is essential to the- 
discharge of his responsibility, act as if it had been assented to.’* 

Whether it is essential to the discharge of his responsibility, it is for* 
him to decide ; but. Sir, the touring expenses which are given to the 
Honourable Members are of no use to us because by going all over India, 
in. special saloons they learn nothing. If they wish to go to Simla then 
they go at our expense and enjoy a very salubrious climate — 
the exodus wdaich my learned friend praises and says is very 
desirable and very nice and in which he always joins as soon as the- 
Assembly is prorogued. That is all that they want to do. Now the- 
Honourable Members are fairly well paid, and I think they can aSord to- 
pay their fares up to Simla if they want to go there. I do not see at all 
why it is essential to the responsibility or the discharge of the duty of the 
Governor General to pay their touring expenses to take them up to* 
Simla or elsewhere. But if the Governor General wishes to exercise* 
arbitrarily his powder under that section W'hieh is there, let him do so. 
Next the Honourable Member will say, but this means refusal of supplies. 
Now I am not frightened in that fashion. I know what refusal of supplies- 
means and I claim to understand it quite as well as the Honourable 
Member. Sir, I will draw his attention again to the speech I made in 1924,. 
I hope the House will pardon me if I seem to be quoting from my own 
speeches, but I want to make my position clear. I want this House to* 
understand this question thoroughly and I do not want the real issue to 
be lost sight of. Now^ what happened? Well, in 1924, this House will’ 
remember four grants were rejected one after the other; and next day I, 
Sir, standing on the floor of this House sa.id — and I want this House please 
to follow me, for I want to make it quite clear what my position and’ 
the position of the Barfey I represent is — I said : 

** As a member of the Nationalisit Party I entirely endorse what Pandit Motilal 
Nehru has said. I want to make it . clear further that the Nationalist Party here in 
this House do not stand for any wrecking programme. I wish to make it further- 
clear, especially with reference to .whait . fell from my Honourable friend Mr. Ohatterjee- 
yesterday, that the Nationalist Party is a party which is formed to work in this- 
Assembly and nothing more. And in this Assembly we stand to pursue a* 
policy and a programme of a constitutional character. We shall pursue thafe 
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policy and that programme until the last stages ^ of constitutional struggle 
are exhausted. There is no idea in the mind of^ the Nationalist Party to 
resort to ci'vil disobedience j there is no idea in the mind of the^ Nationalist ir arty 
that we want revolution; there is no idea in the mind of the Nationalist Party that 
we are going to carry on the campaign of non-payment of taxation. Sir, it is perfectly 
legitimate for us having regard to the ruling that you gave that we could use the 
general discussion for what we wanted to make clear, namely, that we condemn the 
Government of India; we condemn the Secretary of State for India. Why? Because 
you have not satisfied us in regard to the Resolution that we passed here by a.ik 
over'whelming majority of 76, a Resolution which was a demand for reforms; and we 
wanted therefore to put in the clearest possible manner our protest, our condemnation, 
our disapproval, of the way in which you have met us. 

We also recognize that there are difficulties bat w^e feel that you have failed, entirely 
failed, to satisfy us.” 

Now, Sir, that was the position in hiarch 1924? That was the position 
wTiich I took up in March 1925 and that is the position I take up in March 
1926. I must therefore to-day again ask this House to vote for the 
omission of this grant. Now my Honourable friend will say to me, ‘‘Why 
don’t you make a cut?” Sir, there is the list of business before this 
House. The Honourable Members wdll observe that there are over a hundred 
cuts proposed on the list of business regarding various grants. I want 
therefore to ask the Honourable Member, what is the constitutional impro- 
priety if I wish to make it quite clear by rejecting this grant for I want 
to leave no doubt, I want this House to record its vote in an unequivocal 
manner. There should be no doubt that on this issue wb wish to defeat 
the Government. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah: Sir, I think I have made it quite clear, and I will 
repeat it if the Honourable Member does not understand it. I want the 
Government of Iiidia now to give me an assurance on the floor of this 
House that they are prepared to announce a Statutory Boyai Commission 
within the meaning of section 84A and that the personnel of that Com- 
mission should be such as would satisfy the people. That is what I want 
done at once. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Satisfactory to whom? 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah: To the people. I think you will also admit that 
it should not be satisfactory to you alone. I think this proposition cannot 
and will not be challenged. If you are going to appoint a Eoyal Commis- 
sion, it is no use appointing it unless you have zi Commission which will 
command the confidence and the respect of the people. Sir, that is there- 
fore really my point. But I know the Honourable Member ’will say, “Oh, 

but what about your Besolution?” I know he is sure to bring that up 

“What about your Besolution which you passed in September 1925?” As 
far as that Besolution of September 1925 is concerned, I stand on the 
■fioor^ of this House and I still maintain it, as we did maintain it then 
and it is not merely our opinion, but ft is the opinion of the large body of 
witnesses that were examined before the Muddiman Committee. ‘'An 
overwhelming majority of both official and non-official witnesses put for- 
ward the same ease and suggested those fundamental eliano-es which are 
nieorpomted in the Besolution of September 1925. I still maintain that 
if any impartial body is appointed to examine the problem. I shall be able 
to establish the case that those fundamental changes should be made 
in the constitution of the Government of India; and further we passed that 
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Besolution particularly because Lord BirkenlieaH in bis speech actually 
invited us and said; ‘‘If you have any constitution or any scheme to 
suggest, do so’V was really an answer to his speech ; I will refer to 

that passage in the speech of Lord Birkenhead where He actually said : 

you have anything to suggest, by all means do so’/, this is what he 
said : 

** We do not claim in Great Britain that we alone in the world ar© able to frame 
; 3 onstitiitions, though we are not altogether discontented with the humble constructive* 
eHort which we have made in this , field of human ingenuity. But if our critics in 
India are of opinion that their greater knowledge of Indian conditions qualifies them 
to succeed, where they tell us that we have failed, let them produce a Constitution,, 
which carries behind it a fair measure of general agreement among the great peoples 
of India. Such a contribution to our problems would nowhere be resented. It would,. 
Oil the contrary, be most carefully examined by the Government of India, by myself, 
and I am sure, by the Commission, whenever that body may be assembiei’^ 

Therefore, Sir, I still hope and I trust that the Honourable the Home* 
Member on behalf of the Government will be able to give us an assurance 
and a satisfactory reply to-day. 

I have only one more word, to say in conclusion, and that is this. Sir,. 
I cannot expect the votes of the Treasury Bench. They have no freedom. 
They are not supposed to have any judgment or any conscience so long as> 
they occupy those Benches. They are merely 26 machines, automatons 
and they have to obey orders. Therefore, it is no use my appealing to them, 
because they have no freedom. The next class of Members of this House' 
under the Government of India Act are the nominated Members and to- 
the nominated Members, I say, vote according to your own conscience, 
according to your duty, and remember, the Constitution does not and the 
Government dare not say that you are fettered in your judgment or in 
your right of voting in any way you like. The responsibility is entirely 
yours, and on this occasion 1 appeal to every nominated Member to exercise- 
his own independent judgment. I ask you, gentlemen, who are nominated’ 
Members here, are you conscientiously opposed to the appointment of a 
Eoyal Commission? Do you believe in the argument which will be 
advanced by the Government that 'Tt is a very serious thing to vote clown- 
this grant; why, it means revolution; it means rebellion in this country 
if you do that”. I say, it is camouflage, moonshine. Do not be misled 
by such arguments. 

I hope I have made my position perfectly clear, that I do not stand 
for the doctrine of refusal of supplies, which means, if logically followed’, 
up, subversion of the Constitution and the Government by law established. 
I have made it quite clear that I have stood here on the floor of this House- 
during the life of this Assembly and honestly and conscientiously* co- 
operated with the Government from the moment I came here. I have 
stoutly refused to subscribe to any programme of obstruction. I may have- 
my differences. I have differed from Government, but I have co-operated 
in a true spirit to work this Constitution, bad, defective and rotten as it is.. 
Let me tell you, Sir, that had I joined the other section in this House,, 
this Legislature would have been closed down in the vein^ first Session. 
I stoutly ■ refused ; I said I have supported you. I have nok 

supported^ you to oblige you, but because I think , it is the right course to- 
adopt ; it is no obligation on anyone. Do you w*ant men who will cc'.me and 
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-who can do real, solid, good work? Bo you want to help the wreekage? 
It is ' for you , to . decide. ' Next, I come to my Emropean friends. They - ^ 
•are in this House as much elected Members as we are. But I appeal to 
them, and I most earnestly appeal to them, to consider their position. I 
.am hoping— not in vain — that I shall not , fail to get their support. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 1 am told we have not got a majority. Let me tell 
you, Sir, that even if we are defeated, we have a majority if you exclude 
the 26 machines that sit there. Whom do they represent? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: No, Sir. They come in as machines under the Gov- 
■eminent of India Act. I can make a present of these 26 votes to Govern- 
ment. The rest of the House, even if I am defeated, is in the majority 
with me. And, if we carry our motion against them in spite of these 2(S 
machines, it will redound to the lasting shame and disgrace of the Govern- 
meiit if they do net carry out our wishes and give effect to this vote. I, 
therefore, tell you that upon your vote depends this issue. If you allow 
this to be lost, the Government will not mention those 26 votes but will 
.say that this House carried it. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah: Sir, I hope that my Honourable friends, the nomi- 
nated Members, the European elected Members and the rest of the elected 
Members will realise the gravity of this issue and will not play on this 
occasion into the hands of the Government. Bemember that Govern- 
ment tried their very best purposely and deliberately not to take up ihe 
Executive Council Demand on Monday last. Why? Because they knew 
perfectly well that with my Swarajist friends I would have routed them 
;absolutel3^ Having resorted to that obstructive attitude, they hope now 
to defeat me. But I am sure that jmu will not allow me to be defeated. 
Let the Government learn that these tactics are not going to avail them 
.and that they are not going to succeed by these tactics. Sir, I move that 
this Demand be omitted. (Loud and continued Applause.) 

Biwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar : Sir, the eminent surgeon of the House 
has performed the grand operation. He has exposed the iniquities of the 
Government of India in their plain blunt outlines. Sir, this is a vote of 
censure. There is no mistake about it. It is a vote of censure on the Exe- 
cutive Government of the country. It is a vote of censure because they 
have not shown that change of heart — ^if they have a heart, — ^that change 
'Of angle of vision — ^if they have vision — ^which was expected of them. The 
idea of partnership with which we began in August 1917 seems to be a 
mere dream with them -if not a nightmare. They are frightened by that 
idea of partnership. They do not want to realise the real meaning of that 
word partnership and they still hanker after the old bureacratic and auto- 
cratic ways which they have been accustomed to. Sir, during the last dx 
years' experience I have realised one thing. These Britishers here — and 
■under that term I include Englishmen, Scotchmen and Irishmen, with due 
•respect to my friend Mr. Donovan— all of them, when they enter the Indian 
■Civil Service have but one god whom they think they should serve and 
that god is {Sir Denys Bray : ''India.*') time. Sir, what is it we have found 
them doing in connection with this constitutional question? In September 
1921 — a very critical time it was for the Government of India — when this , 
constitutional question came up for consideration in this House, what did 
my Honourable friend, Sir Alexander Muddimans predecessor, another 
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tactful Home Member, who is now adorning the Secretary of State's 
Council— I mean my friend Sir William Vincent do? He co-operated with 
this House. He was very, very anxious to help the House to frame a Be- 
solution for the acceptance of the House. He actually took pencil in hand 
and said, “You friends have co-operated with me. We recognise that like 
experience gained in this House marks the necessity for an advance in the 
constitution’' and he actually drafted the Resolution which was finally 
passed by this House without demur, without dissent. Sir, why did he 
do it? Time and circumstances were then in our favour and against him. 
Then the man directing the affairs of India from Home was Mr. Montagu. 
They feared his hands; they wanted to respect him — ■shall I put it so? Then 
they were anxious to oblige this House, they wanted to get rid of this non- 
co-operation bogey with the help of this House* so they wanted to oblige 
this House. Sir, there was a change of Government. They took courage 
and this House discussed the Resolution in 1922. Then there was a cer- 
tain attempt to go back — ^if I may say so. Then when in 1924, early in 
1924, we took up this question again, then the times were changed against 
them. The Labour Government was in office if not in power. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald was Prime Minister and Lord Olivier was Secretary of State. 
Then what did they do? They did not give that entire negative which they 
vouchsafed to us in 1922-23, but said, '‘We will examine the question.” it 
was to be examined by a departmental committee. The departmental 
committee on account of pressure from home developed into the Muddiman 
,, Committee. Sir Malcolm Hailey first of all hedged it round with a number 
^ of restrictions. He gradually widened the field and finally came the Muddi- 

man Committee. The Labour Government went out of office. Time 
again. They serve time. They take hold of circumstances. Time ‘S 
their god, and circumstances change their attitude from time to time. 
Now comes a majority report and a minority report, and by that time they 
I - took courage. They came to provisional con%“sions. On the floor >f 

this House my Honourable friend, Sir Charles Innes, made that notable 
■speech. He was quite out of his element, if I may say so. He made a 
speech which we do not know whether we all applauded or condemned. 
In our hearts we condemned it. He went out of his sphere. His domain 
is Commerce and Industries, and yet he went into politics and got into a 
quagmire, if I may say so. And again we are faced with the situation to- 
day. His Excellency Lord Reading went to England as we alL know, had 
those famous conversations and consultations, and came back with that 
message about co-operation. They are inventors of phrases and words 
which are apt to mislead and which do mislead. They -wanted evidence 
'of co-operation. They have evidence of co-operation on all hands admit- 
tedly. Not only has my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes admitted it, 
but the other day in the speech of the Honourable the Einanee Member he 
referred to the co-operation of this Assembly. Both my Honourable 
'friends were very partial, as I said the other day, to the second Assembly, 
in fact they gave credit to the second Assembly more than to the first 
Assembly, and with the help of the second Assembly they have achieved 
a lot. Sir, do w^e not count? Is it only the Council of State which counts 
in the eyes of my Honourable friend? Is it the Central Provinces Council 
which counts, or is it the Beneial Cbuncit wT-hich counts? May I put it to 
■Them honestly, do they really believe that, the non-co-operators represent 
the hulk of the country, or that my Swarajist friends represent the hulk of 
■The responsible opinion in this country? 
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Sir Alexander MMdlmanV'' They Have m of the 
seats. ■ ■ .. ■ ■ 

Diwaii Bahadiir^'T, 'Eangachariar:' Yes, but that is ; not the question.. ^ 
The question for you is, is the country with you or not. On your own. 
acknowledgment, on your own professions, the country is not with the 
Sw’arajists; they do not represent the solid bulk of responsible opinion in 
this country. 

An Honourable Member: How did they get here? 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: Do you acknowledge then that they 
represent the country? You cannot have it both ways. Either they 
represent the country or they do not represent the country. If they 
represent the country, respect their views. And what have they done? 
Have they not offered you sincere, hearty co-operation on the floor of 
this House for the last two years? Did they not assist you time after ■ 
time? Did they persist with the plan with which they came' 
to this House? Where w^as the persistent obstruction with which 
they started? Sir, did not they come down in the month ^ 
of March, 1924? Did they not come down in May, 1924, and., 
in September, 1924? Did they not come down in 1925, serving on Com- 
mittees, co-operating with you, giving you their valuable advice, and trying 
to shape your legislation, trying to make suggestions to you in the form, 
of questions and Eesolutions? What is it they did not do which we have 
been doing in the first Assembly or in this Assembly? They have been doing, 
the very same thing which the Liberals j the Badicals and the Independents- 
have been doing in this House. What was the diflerence? Why then 
shy at them ? You have driven them out by your heartless procedure ; you: 
have driven them out by your shilly shallying with this question. That 
is the truth of it. They would have remained here if you had really 
shown a change of heart, if you had shown a change in the angle of' 
vision in this matter. The country has been crying for this. They say 
these Eeforms, are inadequate and unsatisfactory and cannot be worked. 
You admit it. I do not think there is any one here who does not admit- 
it. They say it is an experiment which has to be tried. It has been 
tried in the piuvinces, no doubt under difficult circumstances, but all the 
same it has been found wanting. The minority condemned it, the majority 
condemned it, only the majority was for tinkering with it here and there. 
The majority are not satisfied with the scheme of Eeforms, but what they 
say is, *'Try them for the full period”. We say what is the use of trying' 
them for the full period, we have tried them and have found them wanting. 
What is it we are doing here? Do you expect us, responsible people, to- 
come here and waste our time and our energy and our intellect merely to 
pass pious Eesolutions which you can discard? Is that responsible 
government? Is that the sense of responsibility that you are creating?' 
As I have pointed out, and as Sir Alfred Mond pointed out in the House 
of Commons, this is what you are creating now; you are creating a sense 
of irresponsibility in us and we are creating a sense of irresponsibility in 
you. Knowing you are going to certify, we pass indiscriniinate votes to* 
cut down. We know that you are responsible to no one and, because 
know you are irresponsible to us, we do things which we would not other- 
• wise do. If we knew for instance that our votes would have any effect 
we would think twice before we pass votes. Therefore you are creating- 
^ sense of irresponsibility in us. That is not the method. What is the^ 
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object- o£ this machiner}"? The machinery is to educate us, to fit^ the- 
people for responsible government. On the other hand this machinery is- 
creating a sense of irresponsibility in the people. Oftentimes I have 
light-heartedly joined in votes which I would not otherwise do but for the- 
fact that my position here is irksome, troublesome, annoying. That is 
the position you havO driven us into by this constitution of yours. We- 
have felt it time and again. W'e felt it in the first year. It is only by 
working it that w^e have found out the defects of this machinery. Now 
■what is the good of telling us “You are not able to manage things”. Where- 
does Sir Muhammad Habib ullah come from? Is he a discovery? Are 
there not hundreds of Habib ullahs -who can manage affairs of State as- 
w-ell as he can? I ask, are there not? Then why saddle him wdth 
responsibility to some one else thousands of miles away and not to his own. 
countrymen here. I want men on those Treasury Benches who will be 
responsible to this side of the House, who wall be guided by the votes of 
this side; and not men wdio will merely give pious expressions of good-will 
from time to time. “If Bangachariar behaves as we want him to do we 
will accept his advice, if not w^e wall reject it”. If that is the way the 
Executive Government is to be carried on, how long wall it last? You are- 
dealing with a civilised people, people who have got hearts, feelings, 
sense. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah: Who have eyes and ears also. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Yes, we have eyes to see and ears 
to hear. How long wall it last? I do put it to the Honourable the Home 
Member, it is no use playing wdth this question in the manner thab he and 
his colleagues on the Treasury Benches are. playing with it. My Honour- 
able friends the Indian Members, I am sure, are doing their level best 
inside the Cabinet to convince their colleagues. I do not wish to accuse 
them of want of patriotism- or w^ant of sense. With the intimate knowledge- 
they must possess of the conditions in this country, with all the experience 
that my Honourable friend Sir Muhammad Habibullah possesses of Madras, 
does he for a moment believe that Madras is not fit for provincial autonomy? 
Does he not agree with Lord Willingdon who proclaimed in the House of' 
Lords that Madras is fit for provincial autonomy? Does he not agree with 
that and does he not advise the inner Cabinet to take the same view as 
Lord Willingdon? Cannot he convince the adamantine bureaucrats who- 
sit on either side of him over there? Is his voice ever heard or are they 
deaf to his advice? Sir, it is no joking matter. It is not’ a light matter. 
The whole of the intelligentsia of the country feel very much on this 
subject. They have been feeling it for some time. Some of us perhaps 
lose our sense of proportion at times in this matter and adopt queer 
methods of agitation. Probably they are right. I do not know; it is 
not for me to decide. But I do not take that view ; that is all I can say. 
But I am afraid the attitude of the Government of India is likely more 
and more to drive others into that fold. It has been doing so. That has 
been the mistaken policy that has been pursued by the Government of 
India in this matter. I blame the Executive Council for this more than 
anybody else. They are the persons who have got to advise His Majesty's 
Government at Home. His Majesty's Government at Home know nothing 
about these things. They are no ;doubt great statesmen, who have got 
the best knowledge of their own conditions, the circumstances in their 
own country; but how^ can they .decide for a country like this? Most of 
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them are quite unacquainted with this country. So the responsibility lies 
with the Executive Government of this country and my Honourable friends 
over there. They are the persons responsible for this state of things. 
Sir, I therefore say that they have failed in their duty. They have 
failed in their duty miserably in this matter. As I have stated already, 
they believe in time and circumstances. They think they can tide over 
difficulties by appointing Committees. I have noticed their usual trick 
when a question becomes very acute is to appoint a Committee. The 
-Committee report and they go to sleep over the report. Again they are 
votaries at the shrine of tact. They think people will forget; and my 
Honourable friend Sir Denys Bray — although all the people are waiting 
for the Government Resolution on a Report to be issued — ^he asks “Where 
is the agitation?’' He wants agitation every day, every minute, the 
-throwing of stones at windows and breaking of glass. Is that the sort of 
agitation you want? Sir, w^e have had faith in you, and you are, I am 
afraid, fast betraying that faith, if j'ou have not already done so. People 
-are losing faith in you, and I warn you betimes that unless you take 
prompt action in this matter , — you say you are not slaves to dates — 
the consequences will be very serious. Why do you deny an inquiry by a 
Royal Commission or by any other suitable agency? \\Tiy do you deny 
that? What is it you are afraid of? Let the matter be inquired into. 
What is it that you are losing? Why not satisfy the sentiments of the 
people? There is no grace in you. Yon always do tilings too late, and 
thereby you lose the full value of your performance. Take for instance 
the salt duty. We cried and cried and asked you to reduce that duty. 
Tou said “It is impossible to reduce it". Sir Basil Blackett sitting on 
that Bench, I remember, distinctly thought that the heavens wmuld fall 
if he did not have the salt duty at Bs. 2-8-0; but the very next minute it 
was reduced to Rs. 1-4-0, and you thereby created contentment and satis- 
faction among the people. But why do it in this graceless manner? Take 
again the cotton excise duty which wre have condemned time and again. 
In September last wffien we were agitated over it, my friend Sir Charles 
Innes said “No, it is impossible for me to think of any such thing". 
But, Sir, the very next month, or tw^o months after that, j’ou abolished it. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Because w^e did not know the 
Budget. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : I refuse to believe it if I may. The 
thing is that it is your tendency, your prestige which stands in your way. 
You do not want to appear to surrender to popular demand. I do not 
mean to say that my friends here are not open to that charge. They also 
do not w^ant to climb down, they don’t want to appear to lose their prestige 
by admitting their mistake, but perhaps it is much more so wdth the 
Treasury Benches. In fact, if I look back upon what you have done in 
response to popular criticism and popular advice, it is not a blank record. 
This Budget itself discloses evidence of your paying heed to criticisms 
from this side and acting upon those criticisms, and you changed to 
capital from revenue on account of the, criticism in this House. My 
friend Sir Basil Blackett looked aghast when that criticism w-as made and 
he said it w^^as unsound finance, and to-day he bb.jb “I am able to see the 
other side and therefore I have adapted it". Now it is quite all right. I 
quite recognise it. That is wffiy I am here, otherwise I should have walked 
out wdth my friends. I have still some faith in your being able to act, but 
you act so gracelessly, so out of time, that your performance loses its value. 
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That is my point against you. Therefore, you are servers of time. Leave 
that path, and take the right, bold attitude. Now that His Excellency the 
Ticeroy is giving up the reins of his Government, will it not be an act of 
crowning glory on his part if he announces the Boyal Commission before 
'he leaves these shores? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: European): Sir, I have listened 
with great attention to the speech made this morning by my Hon- 
ourable friend Mr. Jinnah and I congratulate him in patting 
his case so ably and with such force. I appreciate the weight 
of the claim he makes upon Government to recognise the co- 
operation he and his Party have so frequently given them on im- 
portant issues and I hope Government will admit this and give my Hon- 
ourable friend better encouragement than the usual dry bone platitudes. 
Tt is true the Party have had their occasional lapses from the path of wis- 
dom as T see it. I refer to the joining in with our absent friends in so- 
called gestures with the pious hope that Government would totter and 
'fall before the onslaught. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: We never said so. We never tried to do that. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Surely such gestures lose force when accompanied, 
as was the case of the Budget Demands last year, with the statement that 
the Government will have to certify. . This is where the Independents 
have, in my opinion, made a tactical error and perhaps fallen between two 
stools, the result being that having showm themselves, shall I say, an un- 
. certain quantity, friends — and in this I include the Government — ^who 
would like to have helped them have as a consequence stood aloof. There 
is an old saying that one cannot hunt with the hounds and run with the 
hare, and at times it has appeared to me that my Honourable friend has 
tried to make that attempt. But perhaps he was not always a free agent. 
I believe that between my group and the Independents there is much in 
common in the desire to promote the true interests of India and I know 
we would like to join hands with them when we consider the question at 
issue admits of our doing so. We, like my Honourable friend, have a duty 
to pei-dorm to our electorate and it is not always possible to see eye to eye 
with him, judging by the past. But recently I have seen possibilities of 
greater co-operation between his Party and ours. We recognise the wisdom 
of assisting the political and economic development of the country in which 
we live with due regard to the beneht and contentment of the various 
people, and personally I might like to respond to the appeal made to me 
by my Honourable friend to support his Party in the demand for the early 
appointment of a Eoyal Commission, for I appreciate their good work and 
the co-operation his Party have shown. But I cannot pledge my commu- 
nity to this in the face of the opinion that recent happenings have again 
> put the clock back considerably and thereby the Statutory Commission 

i would find other than normal conditions prevailing under the Act, that is 

militating against true conclusions, for if Parliament is to apply a system 
■of Government to India which is to meet. the peculiar requirements of the 
case, then Parliament and the Statutory Commission should be allowed to 
i -see the full effect, both of the degree of responsible government given 

^ under the Beforms and also the restrictions on responsible government which 

I -were deemed necessary in the earlier stages of development. It appears 

; "to me that the Commission would have even less to work upon than W'as 

f: the ease last September when I .expressed the view that if I were other 

i :than a good friend of India I would support the demand for the earlier 
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appointment of the Commission. To my mind the risk is great f nd ^the- 
results of the inqiiiry might proye far less satisfactory to Indian aspirations ■ 
than an inqiiiry at a later stage,— not necessarily 1929— when by eo-opera- 
tion and mutual trust the country can prove that it is more ready to ad- 
vance-, If, however, the Government are with their fuller knowledge of 
the existing situation at any time prepared to advise the appointment of an 
earlier Commission and if there is reason to believe that the country sup- 
ports Mr. Jiiinah in his demand, I personally am prepared to reconsider 
the position, and I am sure my colleagues will do the same. ^ At the same ■ 
time I wish to make it clear that this is being induced in me by the 
Moderate Party who have co-operated in the work of the House which has - 
been no part of the declared programme of the Party who have recently 
left us. I referred just now to co-operation and it seems to me that I 
cannot do better than quote from the speech delivered in Calcutta recently 
by Sir Hubert Carr. He says: 

“It seems to iis that the co-operation required by the -Government of India Act 
as an essentia! factor in the advance of India to responsible government is very 
easy to conform to. It merely demands that all parties, Indian and British, shall 
practise collectively the good-will which exists so widely amongst individuals and, 
to use a colloquialism, play the game in relation to the constitution. Such co-operation 
is not a racial matter, nor does it demand that we shall all be on the same side in the * 
held of politics and the Government of India have never so interpreted the demand. 
We quite realise , that many Indians dislike the constitution at present in force; so 
do many Europeans. It was for this reason that we welcomed the Muddiman Report 
and its proposals for meeting certain criticisms and for improving the mechanism of 
the Government of India Act within y the bounds of which it is possible for all to - 
exercise true co-operation without sacrifice of individuality.** 

It is this measure of co-operation that the Secretary of State and the - 
Government of India have sought from the leaders of the Swaraj Party 
and their response on vital matters has been absent. Among the rank: 
and file of the Party there has been a desire to co-operate as shown in com- 
mittees and but for the mandate issued by the Indian National Congress at* 
Cawnpore and its consequences, which we all deplore, I believe a way 
would have been found to bring sections of the House and the Government, 
together on honourable terms. It is a revelation to me to know that the - 
Swaraj Party are merely the mouthpiece of the Indian National Congress • 
and act on the dictates of that body regardless of the views of the con- 
stituencies the Members are supposed to represent. We have been told 
over and over again by the Members that they represent and voice the • 
silent millions throughout the country, and now the bubble has burst and 
the Party stands declared as merely the servant of the Congress, not a very 
encouraging position from which to claim a radical change in the consti- 
tution. I regret, Sir, that for the reasons I have stated I am unable to go 
into the lobby with my Honourable friend to reject the Demand. Ho is 
wrong in stating that we play into the hands of Government by not voting 
with him. We vote according to our considered judgment in "the best in- 
terests of the country and not by way of an appeal to our electorate. 

Sir Hari Singh Gonr: In rising to , support the motion of my Honour- 
able friend I wish to take my stand not upon the general grounds hitherto 
raised in the House but upon two- short facts, the Preamble to the Govern- 
ment of India Act and the previous promises given by the Secretary i' 
State and the Government of India themselves. And if I can make good 
my position that we on this side of the House stand on these two invulner- 
able grounds, I submit, I shall have made out an unanswerable case in 
favour of the motion. Honourable. Members are aware that the Gov- 
ernment of India Act of 1919 ‘was intended to have a short life of ten;^ 
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years. Whatever tke Government may say or do, the Statutory Commis- 
sion must he appointed on the expiry of ten years as provided in that Act: 
Kow, Sir, I ask any lav’y'er in this House, where in a transitory statute 
provision is made for its expansion and the life of the statute itself is 
limited to ten years, what would become of the provision for expansion if 
no effect is given to it before the period runs out? That was a question 
that was once put to Mr. Montagu and Mr. Montagu is reported to have 
said; ‘'You want further Beforms. Look at the Government of India Act 
Itself. It contains within itself provisions for further expansion without 
the necessity of amendment". I take my stand not upon what Mr. 
Montagu is reported to have said but on a State document penned by Lord 
Peel and sent to the Government of India and read to and incorporated 
.as a part of the proceedings of this House, and, if I can point out that the 
Secretary of State stands committed to further advance within the Act of 
1919, I shall ask the Honourable the Home Member wBat answer he can 
give and with what face he can meet the demand that is made on this side 
of the House for further advance irrespective or independently uf the 
establishment of a Boyal Commission. Sir, so far as the Preamble of the 
Government of India Act is concerned it might be read this 
way and that, but the fact remains that that Preamble laid down tliat 
the declared policy of the Government was the progressive realisation of 
responsible government, and, Sir, with a view to insure the progressive 
realisation of self-government, the provisions of the Act of 1919 were made 
sufficiently elastic to provide for the expansion of the constitution without 
the nect'ssity of parlio..mentary intervention. It is in that light that we on 
the 29th September 1921 called upon the Government to give us further Be- 
forms and it w^as on that day. Sir, that the Honourable Sir William 
'Vincent drafted an amendment which was carried unanimously with the 
concurrence of the Treasury Benches that the time had come for the ap- 
pointment of a Boyal Commission before the date appointed in the 
'Statute. Well, Sir, time passed and w^e drew^ the attention of the Gov- 
ernment to that Besolution passed by the Legislative Assembly and com- 
plained that no further action was taken. Meanwhile on the 26th of 
Januarv 1922 this House passed a Besolution for the elimination of the 
distinction between the votable and non-votable items of the Budget On 
that memorable occasion I find from the proceedings of this House that 
•almost all the European representatives then present in the House voted 
with the majority, and that majority, Sir, was no less than 51 against 
■ 27 ; and I am gratified to find that my friend Sir Darcy Lindsay gave us 
his support and the support of his colleagues. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: He has changed his mind since. 

Sir Hari Singh Grour; I am afraid, Sir, he has since become an older 
and perhaps a wiser man. (Laughter.) Now I ask one short question, 
that if he was prepared to subscribe to the Besolution of this House that 
the distinction between the votable and non-votable parts of the Budget 
■should be done away with, we shall have obtained a full measure of 
responsibility in the Central Legislature, because, Sir, the salaries of the 
Aleinhers of the Executive Goumcil . and the occupants of the Treasury 
Benches would then be submitted to the vote of this House ; .and if my 
friend. on that day was of that bpinion, that their salaries should he placed 
on the estimates and submitted to the vote of this House, I really cannot 
under^stand this volte face on the part of my friend that he to-day is not 
':able to support a much more moderate motion moved by my friend, 
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ilie Honourable. Mr.,', JiiinaH, Sir, if I may say so, my ,Honourable friend 
ill 1922 was in favour of this Eesolution because the Government them- 
selves were s^nnpathetic and the Government did not seriously contest^ 
the legality and the logicality, of the position that we then advanced,, 
that it is incongruous that you should cut up a Budget into two pieces- 
and make certain portions of it non-votable without reference to which, 
w'e are not able to study and vote upon the votable portion of the Budget. 
Weil, Sir, let that pass. On the 10th of July 1923 this House again- 
adopted by a strong majority a Eesolution that the Government of India, 
should amend section 67-D of the Government of India Act. The history 
of that measure is well known to my friend. And then, Sir, we questioned* 
the Honourable the Home Member for the time being and asked him. 
what response these repeated Eesolutions of the Assembly were receiving 
from the Government of India and the Secretary of State. And after- 
a long lapse of one year, during which we patiently w- sited, we were- 
vouchsafed an official copy of the Secretary of State’s despatch — no less- 
a Secretary of State than Lord Peel, the Secretary of State of the- 
Conservative Government. In the course of his despatch he really said: 

** Why don’t you look at the Government of India Act itself ; you will find in it full) 
scope for the gratification of your ambition.” 

And then he went on to add : 

“No such attempt Avas made and the arguments used in support of the motion; 
consequently lose some of their cogency in my view, for these reasons. In the first 
place they assume that progress is impossible under the existing constitution and can* 
be achieved only by further amendment of the Government of India Act. This 
assumption I believe to be fundamentally erroneous. The outstanding feature of the- 
change made by the Act of 1919 was that it provides British India with a progressive- 
constitution in place of an inelastic system of government, and that consequently there - 
is room within the structure of that constitution for the Legislatures to develop and 
establish for themselves a position in conformity with the spirit of the Act.” 

Now, Sir, that was the wholesome advice the Secretary of State gave, and': 
we took it. On the 18th of July 1923 we moved a Eesolution 
and asked the Secretary of State to make good his promise. He 
had said : ‘‘We cannot reform the Act, but within its structure there are pos- 
sibilities for its expansion; explore those possibilities, and you will find there 
are ample materials for the gratification of your desire for further reforms.” 
And we, Sir, then asked the Government, as I have said, to make good ’ 
this promise communicated to us from the Secretary of State. The Gov- 
ermiient opposed the motion, but nevertheless the motion was .again- 
carried by a strong majority. And what was the result, Sir? Wffien w^e 
asked the Secretary of State to carry out the promise which was given - 
in his despatch, he became mute and dumb. He was fairly cornered. 
We asked the Government of India, *‘What reply have they received from 
the Secretary of State to the Eesolution of this House for the expansion 
of Eeforms within the comprehension of the Government of India Act?” 
We were told that the Eesolution of this Assembly had been duly com- 
municated to the Secretar\^ of State but that the Government of India 
had received no reply. Well, Sir, after a Jong lapse of titUe another* 
question was put asking the Government of India to disclose if any reply 
had been received from the Secretary of State, and the answer given by 
the late Home Member was that no reply was received; and when further* 
questioned as to how long it would take or did take to receive a reply 
from the Secretary of State, the Honourable the Home Member coughed^ 
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and said, '"‘Sir, it depends, it depends'*. Weil, Sir; we waited for twO' 

^ 7 ears more, and we again questioned the present Home Member and 
asked him whether he had been the recipient of any reply from the' 
Secretary of State, and his answer is, he has received no reply. Now, 

Sir, I ask a plain question. The Secretary of State says, ‘^You -wank 
further reforms. Well, you can have them under the Government of 
India Act, but it is too early for us to amend the Government of India- 
Act because Pariiament would not listen to it’*. We said to the Govern- 
ment of India, *‘Give us those reforms possible under the existing constitu- 
tion". A despatch was sent to the Secretary of State and we expected 
that the Secretary of State, w'ho had in the words which I have quoted 
to this House promised to give us the reforms within the terms of the- 
existing Government of India Act, would make good his promise. After 
two long years we find that the Government of India and ourselves are 
none the wiser. The Government of India say, '‘No reply has been 
received because in similar matters no reply is expected". So far as we- 
are concerned, we have received no reply from the Government of India, 
as to why they are unable to comply with the implied promise in the 
despatch of the Secretary of State, Therefore, I say, Sir, that I take* 
my stand not upon the broad principle laid down by my friends on this 
side of the House, but I take my stand upon the narrower ground, namely,, 
that it is enunciated as a principle of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
that certain measures of reform shall take place before that Act itself 
ceases to exist, and further that the Secretary of State stands committed' 
to the grant of further Pieforms as stated in the State document of Lord’ 
Peel’s w’hich w^as read out to vhis House. I further take my stand, Sir, 
upon the previous Besolutions of this House, a Eesolution which was- 
eoncuiTed in by the Government of India and a Piesolution oF this House- 
which, though not concurred in hy the Government of India, received- 
the unanimous support of the non-officials, both Europeans and Indians. 

Now, Sir, what answer have , the Government got to give to this' 
demand? They tell us that there is the non-co-operation movement, and 
His Excellency Lord Pteading in his speech delivered in this Chamber said 
that it is in the interests of India itself that the Eoyal Commission should 
not be now appointed, because the verdict of that Commission might not 
be favourable to India. Now, I shall deal with both these objections in. 
their order. Now, as regards the non-co-operation movement, let me 
recall the facts of recent history. When the Minto-Morley Eeforms of 
1909 and 1910 were given to this country, what was the state of this 
country? We had the Bengal anarchical rnovement in full swung, and 
Lord Morley speaking in the House of Lords referred to the anarchical 
movement which was at that time, as I have said, in full swing. Bid 
that arrest the progress of Eeforms? It did not. In 1917 when the 
celebrated pronouncement on the future policy of the British Government 
in India was made in the House of Commons, what was the condition of 
this country ? Had not the non-co-operation movement obtained its fullest’ 
momentum and did it not reach its apex in 1919, when the Statute known' 
as the Government of India Act, 1919, was hurried through the two- 
Houses of Parliament in England? Was anything then said by the Gov- 
ernment of India or by their spokesman in the House of Commons or- 
tho House of Lox'ds that the strength of the non-co-operation movement 
being in its full swung, further Eefdrms towards the progressive realisatioi> 
of self-government in India was impossible? In 1921, and again in 192B,. 
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.as every- s'ehooiboy 'kEows, ,tEe non-co-operation movement . in this, connt:^ 
was at . its fuliest height,' and .yet when we moved these Eesolutions in 
this House, not one single word was said as to the existence of non-co- 
operation as retarding the political progress of this country. Then, ^ again 
next year in 1922 when we moved our Eesolution for the submission of 
the entire Budget to the vote of this House, was anything said about the 
existence o£ the iion-co'-operation movement? I submit not. For the 
first time in 1925 we are inducted to this new argument, the existence of 
the non-co-operation movement in this country, as if it w’ere a new thing, 
as if it had not been in existence for nearly a decade, as if it were not 
then moribund, and I venture to submit, comparatively negligible. We 
'were for the first time then told that this was an insuperable objection 
to the grant of further Eeforms, Now, Sir, I should have expected that 
the Honourable the Home Member as a protagonist of the debate on the 
side of Government would be able to invent a better reason than that. 
It seems to me, if I may venture to say so, so fiimsy -a pretext for the 
refiisal of our just demands that I need not detain you for a single 
moment. 

Then, Sir, the second and the next objection of the Government is a 
very benevolent objection, because it is expected to be in the interests of 
the people of India. We are told— and Sir Darcy Lindsay has reiterated 
it in his speech a few minutes ago—that Ihe immediate appointment of a 
Eoyal Commission would not be in the best interests of India. Now, Sir, 
is the Honourable the Home Member a judge of it, any more than we, 
\vlio are the representatives of the people, who are asking for a Eoyol Com* 
mission? Was the Honourable the Home Member who promised us 
an early Eoyal Commission in 1921 not as able a judge of that fact as the 
Honourable and distinguished occupant of the Treasury Benches to-day? 
He never said that the Eeforms had only been in existence for one year 
,and, consequently, sufficient experience had not been gained and that, if 
the verdict was challenged, that verdict was not likely to be in favour of 
India. He never said so in 1921. He never said so in 1923. Even the 
Secretary of State did not say so in 1923. It is .only for the first time to-day 
or ratiier it was for the fi.rst time last year that we were told that a Eoyal 
Commission, if appointed, might prejudice the advance of India. Now, 
'Sir, I ask one question. If the Eoyal Commission is to prejudice the cause 
of India because it is appointed in the year 1926, how will it not prejudice 
the cause of India if it is appointed a few monfhs later? But what does 
the Honourable the Home Member know about it. If he does not know, 
I hope the Honourable the Finance Member will correct liim. What difier- 
enee is there between 1926 and 1929? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Three years I 

Sir Harl Singh €rOur: Three years, we are told. But what, Sir, are 
three years in tlie life of a nation? And is there any guarantee that the 
lapse of three years will extinguish the non-co-operation movement? Is 
tiiere any guarantee that, if a Eoyal Commission is appointed three years 
later, the verdict of that Commission will be in favour of India and if it is 
appointed now, its verdict would be unfavourable to India? I ask, Sir, my 
friend the Honourable the Finance Member, who has assisted the Home 
Member, to tell me what diference would it make. I say, Sir, it will make 
no difference at. all in the long life of a nation. We live in a country where 
we have been counting our progress not in monfhs and years but ‘in seons 
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and we live in a couni ly where we have been asking^ the Government not; 

last year or tlia year .before last but ever.since tiie birtb of, tais A^Beiiibi\ 
to hasten tlie progress of further Beforms. 

The HoriOuraMe Sir Basil Blackett: May I ask the Honourable Member 
for how many years .there ure in an aeon? 

. Sir Hari Siagh Goar: That depends, Sir., upon the vier/ niy irie3ids, tin' 
bureaxicrats, take. It might mean three ' yeaT.s, it imgiit mean^ years; 
it might ' mean 300 years. It' is a- matter '.entirely for the calciilatioii oi my 
friends .011 the other side of the House. 'Now, Sir, I tiierefore^^ ask a plaio 
question. You say that the non-eo-operation movement stands as an im- 
pediment to further Beforms. You say that if the Boyal (tornmission ^is 
now appointed it will p.rejudice the case for India. How do you justify it in ^ 
view of the fact that the ' Oommission must eventually be appointed in 
1929, unless you have something, up your sleeve, even to evade this statuton 
lequiremeiit of the' Government of India Act?' If you have that, ])lease 
let us .hear it now, and I ask, Sir, if the Government of India Act privides 
for the appointment of a Boyal Commission in '1929 ir siaiids to reason 
that Parliament must appoint this Conimissicn, in orde? xiuit it rnoy func- 
tion in 1V}29, at least twelve months earlier. Th(-;revore, I siibrvrit th-at we 
are not asliing for r very grand favour of the Honourable the Heine dIember. 
We are only asidng him to hasten tlie formation ox tlie Boyol Comnxi^jsion 
by a few niontbs, really two years, and I therefore feel that iho Honour- 
al 3 le the Home klember will accede to the request made by this side of the 
House and I once more appeal to my Honourable friend, Sir Darcy Lindsay, 
and his colleagues, who went with me into the division lor>by on that 
iTiGinorable day when we decided to eliminate the distinction bet-u'een 
votable and non-votable items, to once more follow us into the .-aine lobby 
and advance the cause and progress of India. 


^Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer (Madras: dominated Koii-Offieial) : Sir, 

I rise to support the Eesohition wkich has been moved by the. Horw)urab]e 
Mr. Jinnrdi. With great forbearance the Honourable Mr. linnrlu has 
confined himself to the purely constitiitionai issue. He miirht have drown 
a wealtli of illustrations from the wliole range of p,clii'iinis'‘Trttit‘‘n of the 
GovciTiment. Sir, in the ease of any Government which has IwAn in 
office for a number of years, there w^ill alw^ays be found ample material 
for an indictment of their policy. But in the ease of a bureaucratic Govern- 
ment which has stood in office so long and which threatens to staiul “ir;?: 
many a long year to come there wdll be no difficulty wdioteviir m finding 
plenty of material for an indictment. 

Sir, I shall devote only a few brief remarks to this question c»f Corn 
stitutional Beforms upon ■which my Honourable friends who havx* preerfb?! 
me have spoken at length. The Beforms wffiicli have beew introdueed 
under time name of dyarchy w^ere not appreciated by anybody in India at 
the time they w^ere introduced, not even by the members of tlie bureau* 
craey. They considered it a very curious" very anomahews, very que*?? 
institution and it wvis dissected mercilessly by no one more tliun by tlw 
responsible members of the Civil Service. .And yet for some reason or 
other, once it has been introduced they have discovered ereat bermtirs and 
virtues in the system and they are so highly enamoured, of tins system 
of dyarchy that they do not wish to make any alteration of thvt svstera. 
The. defects of the system of dyarchy^ have been. adiTiitfr-tl in tlie very 
Eesoliition by wdiich the Committee on Gonstitiiticurd Beforms wa.f 
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■..appoiated. The Eesoiutdon contains an express relerence. to the , mherent, 
■defects, of dyarchy.; Defects , -being inherent in The very SYstein-, the , chiles- 
tion is, how long this system is to continue. There can be only two 
solutions, either a- move forward or a move backward. You cannot stand 
stiil and I subniit that it is impossible you can move backwards. If you 
are bound to move forward, then why not take the step as early as possible 
and remove that feeling of distrust in the sinceiity of your intentions which 
I venture to say is universal throughout this country and is widespread 
among all classes and communities. It is said that the Government ef 
India Act laid down certain conditions one of tvhich was that further 
progress tvould be dependent on the degree of co-operation received. Now. 
tile lack of co-operation on the part of the people is often put forward as 
an excuse*- for not taking a step fomard. I have asked before on the floor 
of this House and I ask it again, was there not co-operation on the part 
of the first Assembly? It may perhaps be said that there was no doubt 
co-operation on the part of one section of the people, but there has been 
no cooperation on the part of other sections. What is to be the extent 
of the co-operation which according to ^mu constitutes the condition pre- 
cedent to any further move? Is it co-operation on the part of every one 
of the 300 millions or is it co-operation on the part of all classes and 
communities of the people without any single exception at all? I submit that 
it cannot possibly have been the intention that there should be proof of 
universal Co-operation on the part of all the people of this country. We 
have shown that there are politicians in this country who have been willing 
to eo-operate and wdio did successfully co-operate with Government during 
the lifetime of the first Assembly. The plea of lack of co-operation 
the part of tlie people is, I submit, only an excuse for not moving forw^ard. 
If you consider again the question, what it is that has caused lack i f 
co-operation on the part of other sections, it is simply this that they do not 
trust your declarations. They do not believe that at the end of the statutory 
period of ten years they are going to get these Reforms. What has been 
done by the Government so far has certainly not gone to dispel these 
suspicions as to their intentions. Now let us take a few instances by way 
oi: illustration with regard to the attitude of the Government. Sir. let i,s 
take the attitude of the Government with regard to the recommendations 
of the i\Iuddiman Committee itself. There w^as a difference of opinion --n 
certain points between the majority and the minority but there ivere other 
recommendations which, were unanimous — in fact almost all the recom- 
mendations of the majority were concurred in by the minority and it is 
the majority that refused to go as far as the minority. Now, so fsir as the 
rec.ommendations of the majority w^ere concerned, what effect has been 
given by the Government to those recommendations? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: And how warmly were they 
pressed upon the Goverament by those who signed the minority j^epori? 

Sir F. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: We agreed in all these recommendations. I 
would only refer to a few important ones, the joint deliberation of the two 
halves of the Govetain'ient, the collective responsibility of the Ministers, 
and the entrusting of the financial portfolio to a Member who held charge 
of no other portfolios. There was also a recommendation about the trans- 
fer of the Forest Department. Has any action been taken upon these 
recommendations? Possibly a very considerable amount of noting may 
have been done in the Secretariat but in what stage these recommenda- 
tions are, the outside public has no opportunity of knowing. We are 
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entitled legitimately to complain that notwitlistaii ding tbe fact that the 
Eeport was ' published some, time in the end of 1924 or the beginning of 
1925 no action has yet been taken, and I believe the reply which .lias been 
given by the Honourable the Home Member to questions is that the sub- 
ject is still under consideration. Upon a few small matters I know that 
action has been taken but upon all these 3 or, 4 questions which I ineii- 
tioned, the trans.ter of the Forest Department, the joint deliberation ot 
Ministers, the collective responsibility of Ministers and the assigning oi tlje 
financiai portfolio to a Member who has charge of no other porlfolio — upon 
all these points 1 am not aware 'that any action has yet been taken, at 
any rate none has been announced, and the House is entitled to complain 
of the inaction of the Government. 

I pass on from this to another question., I complain that the atiilude 
of the Government has throughout been one of stagnation and want, of 
p.rogressiveness. IhT)cntstination is w.r.it large on tlie doors of every one 
of the members o,f Government. Procrastination and un]n‘ 0 gressiveiu‘ss 
have been the leading characteristics of the Govermnerit. Yieeroys nnry 
come and Viceroys may gO' but the bureaucracy rules for ever and goes f'.to 
in its usual groove. Now let me refer to a few instances ro iilnstrato my 
point. There is no question so hoary as the separat.ion ot jadleial ana 
e.xeciitiv3 functions. In the time of the first Assemljly n Ilosolution was 
moved upon the subject and Sir Williaiii Vincent rlion said that It ivas 
a matter primarily for the Local Governments and if nny Local Govern- 
ment wished to take action in regard to that matter, this Government 
would 1)0 willing to help it by undertaking the necessaig legislation. Now, 
several Local Governments have expressed tlieir wish to earrv out this 
refoiin for wliich the public have been pressing for the last 40 years. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mndcliman: I do not want to interrupt 
the Plonourable Member. I raise no objection to the course he has adopt- 
ed hire I do want to come to an understanding. If my Honmiralisle 
friend raises these points now, 1hey cannot he raised again on otlic-r 
motions. 

Sir P, S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: I do not wish to raise them again. 

House is not likely to get any other opportunity in this debate for mi sing 
these points. I refer to them merely by way of illustration. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is making out a ease for a 
Royal Commission. 

Sir P. S. Bivaswamy Aiyer: Quite so. 1 say it is because the Go\cl*ii- 
ment are so firmly entrenched and so unresponsive that they do not care 
to carry out the reforms for which we Iiave been pressing, it is a tael: 
which shows how the whole constitution of the Govern menl requir-s a 
change. If the Government had been changed as the piililic have Ijeen 
pressing for, they would not have sat quiet upon the demands ox the jiul:)- 
lic which have been pressed time and again during the last four ■-ears. 
The case that I have just mentioned is an excellent illustration of the 
stationary or vegetating attitude of Government and of their want of pro- 
gressiveness. Then, Sir, I may refer to one or two other matters by way 
of fmdher illustration of this want ,, of . responsiveness in the Govern in ant. 
In the very first Assembly there were a number of matters about which 
the House expressed itself-, in no uncertain terms. A number of Resolu- 
tions were passed in the first . Session of the, first Assembly on the Esher 
Committee’s Eeport and in a few , unimportant matters action has lieen 
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taken; but upon really ■ inipoii:-aiit -qu^ .siieli as,,, the .admission of 

Indians to all branches" ol the Armjs'- the tinwing 'open of a larger number 
of King's Commissions, the establishment of a ’Military College, the throw- 
ing open of King’s Commissions in. the' Territorial Korce, and Taiioiis other 
matters — in regard to ail those matters that really do matter no action has 
been taken, by the Goyernment.; Perhaps that statement of mine recyaires 
a little qualification 

yt ..Mr, E, Burden (Army Secretary): My Honourable friend 'says that no- 
thing has been done regarding the throwing open of King’s Commissions 
dll, .■file' Territorial Force. I think . my , Honourable friend must have for- 
gotten the facts. 

. Sir P. S. SiyaswasBj Aiyer: I was going to make a coniplaiRt about it in 
the next breath. The Territorial Force . Conrmittee 'was appointed in 'the 
year 1924. Our Eeport was published in February 1925; and. my com- 
plaint is that no action has 3 ret been taken upon that Eeport, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the recommendations were all iiiiammoiis. kly com- 
plaint is not that action has not been tal^en upon all the recommendations., 
because it may conceivably be the case that some of the recommendations 
may require further consideration. 'My complaint is that even those re- 
’commendations which were of an entirely non-controversial character, as 
in the matter of the University Training Corps, have not been carried out. 
So far as I am aware no one has taken any exception to the necessity for 
expansion of the University Training Corps. And yet in the Budget of 

1925- 26 no provision was made for this and in this year’s Budget also, 

1926- 27, no provision is made for the expansion of the University Training 
Corps. I know that if it lay in the hands of my friend AEr. Burdon, the 
matter 'would not rest where it is. I know' he is full of the .most excellent 
intention;.- in this behalf and I only wu’sli that Air. Bnrdon could move the 
Government to proceed much f«a3tor than they hove. My complair.t is 
W'ant of ])rogressivGrj.ess and stagnotion and inactivity. That I submit is 
amply made out by the fact that a year’s delay has taken place over non- 
con fro vet si al recommendations and effect has not been given to any of 
them yet Before passing from this subject, there is one announcement 
by the Government for which I am bound to express my sense of thankful- 
ness in the course of my general, condemnation ; and that is the r(.nnoii.nee- 
niont by the Yieeroy about- the Eoyal Indian Navy. I am grateful tc the 
Government and to His Excellency the Viceroy for this announcement. 
B^'it this subject ox the' admission of Indians to the Navy w'as mooted in 
1.921, and the Inchcape Committee recommended the convercion of the 
Eoval Indian Alarine into a Eoyal Indian Navy in 1923. The conception 
of iin Indian Navy has taken nearly five years. lYhat further length of 

-i-bo process of gestation may take, and when W’’e shall see a beginning 
a.etnal]y made, we do not know:o We do not know how" many further diffi- 
cultir-s lb ore may to encounter between the announcement of the idea 
and '>h actual ninterialization. Of course there are a g}:eat many difficuil- 
ties in the way which I do not ignore. After you get your training ships 
you ^mve to find your men and they have to go through their course of 
training — difPieuIties which' T for one am not in the least disposed to ignore. 
But what T say is that when we shall see the training ships, and when we 
shall see the classes started, are still matters of great uncertainty. In 
this picture of procrastination, I must however confess that there is one 
Commi'^sion upon whose recommendations I cannot accuse the Government 
of delay in action and that is the Lee. Commission. (Laughter.’) 
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Sir, tiiere is only one otlier matter, to wliioli I wish to refer in support of 
iny general charge of want of .sympathy and want of progressiveness. The 
point that I am going to refer to iliustrates not merely a want of synij)athy' 
hut a want of breadth of political . vision : I refer to the way in which, 
the Burma Ex|3uisioii of ' Ofeiiders legislation has been treated by His 
Excellency, the Viceroy. 'That. was a measure, which contained in it the 
seeds of inter-provincial conflict' and a .narrow^, provincialism, and yet this 
.measure was passed without any- hesita.tion. . . I s.iippose the justilicatioii 
is that, it was passed because the principle of provincial autonomy, of which 
we are .ail advocates, required' it. 'But nobody has yet defined the exact 
limits of pro-vineial .autonomy, and when the day, comes, for a-n exact defini- 
tion of provincial autonomy,' I for one should be disposed to define it in 
.such a manner as to restrict the liberty of Provincial Govemrnenis to act 
in, .such tv way, as ,to interfere with the just rights, a.nd freedom of . citizens 
of a.iiotli,er province wdthin the -same Indian Empire, That, I .say, illustrates 
the naiTOwiiess of political "vision of the, Govemm.en.t. In various other 
directions, if the Government. -liad been constituted on a popular basis, 
they would not have been 'so .irresponsive' to the needs of the lio'iir. So 
far as this ivirtLCiilar proposition is concerned, though , I have spoken in 
support of it, I do not propose to support it 'with my vote (Laugliter). My 
reason is that our great complaint against the Members of Govenimeiit is 
, that .tlie.y are out of touch with, the people, and I think it would ,be lia.rd 
upon t.liem that w^e should deprive them of some little cliance of coming 
into couch with the people and of getting some glimpse of popular views 
and wisiies. For that reason, and for the reason that I do not wish to 
be a party to any vote which is more than a vote of censure and which will 
compel the Viceroy to restore any grant, I am not going to support it with 
my vote. I shall he neutral, but I am quite at one with my friend, the 
Honourable I\ir. Jinnoh, in considering the conduct of Government, as it 
has been disclosed in various matters of policy to soirre of w]ric?h ,a. reference 
has been made by w'ay of illustration, is such as to deserve the very severe 
censure of this House and such as w-ould have been sufheient to turn out 
any popular Government from office. 

The Honourable Sir -Alexander Muddimaa : Sir, if I have risen at this 
Mage, it is partly because I feel if I do not rise soon I slioiild 
oe involved iii a multiplicity of matters wlrieli it would indeed Ijc 
difiicult to answer. The indictment will be made very wide and will include 
every cut on the list of amendments. I feel that there are many Members 
who feel that if they do not get a dig in now' they may not get a dig at me 
at all. Therefore, -^vliile the matter is within the compass of ordinary 
human memory, I will endeavour to deal with the position in so far as it 
has been brought foiward; and if I do so in reverse order, it is because I 
wish to clear away those elements which have been imported into this 
debate wliich are not perhaps strictly releva-nt' but have been brought up 
from a sense that the Executive Coimcil travelling allowance vote is a 
?ery fair opportunity for conimmencing the hunt of the general hare. 

First of all, let me congratulate, my; Honourable Mend Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer on the statesmanlike eonelusion 'of his speech. It is ahvays a matter 
of very great pleasure to me to listen, to my Honourable friend, for I know 
that after he has scolded me for -'a sufecient 'period, he will then say:' ''But 
he is not a very bad boy after all; afid I will mot throw him out.'* He also 
made a real point when he said that if you cut away this allowance you 
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will prevent those Honourable colleagues; of mine who are not so familiar 
with the country side: as, I, am, from' -being ' more ■' familiar' with it. . {An 
HonourahU Member: “Special saloons.-*’) ■ Sir,, I am only .recently travel- 
ling ill a special saloon. In my earlier days I travelled, on an. eMra, wiiicli 
m\ Honourable friend lsh\ Jinnah lias never done. (An Honoiimhle^ 
M an her : * ' That is what you should do nowf. ”) My Honoura bis Ir lend 
Sir Sivaswarny Aiyer has brought general charges of stagnation and lack ot 
enterprise on the part of Government. He has said ‘Won have done 
nothirig. For five years you have drawn your pay and , nothing has . been 
done.” Is that a just charge? It is not a just charge. Many things have 
been done. I will 3o.cite a few of them , for • Ms benefit. Wliat about my 
Flonourable colleague’s fiscal policy? What ab^ut discriminatmg protec- 
tion? What about taking over the Company Eailways under Btate manage- 
ment? What about the separation of raihvay finance from general finance ? 
What about the Workmen’s Compensation Act? What about the amend- 
ment of the Factory Act? What about the Trade Unions Act? What 
about the debt redemption scheme ? What about the opium policy ? What 
about the Royal Indian Navy? What about the Army 7 H-ave we done 
nothing? What about the Bills I have brought in and you have tlirowm 
out? (Laughter.) Sir, I am grieved that my Honourable friend wdio has 
bad a cai’eer, a most useful career of service to Ms country, should reproach 
the Government with a record of stagnation. I myself, Sir, am surprised 
that a Government which have committed so many reforms- should still 
exist. It was said that a popular Government w’ould never have been 
able to writh stand the effects of a stagnating policy. I may say this, that 
if any popular Government, wdtli wdiich I am acquainted, had ventured to 
thrust so many reforms on its own electorate or enact anything like the 
number of measures enacted by us it -^vould certainly be defeated in the 
ensuing election by the vested interests wdiich it w’oulcl have offended. That, 
Sir, is my answer to Sir Sivasw^amy Aiyer. He said that effect had not been 
given to all the recommendations of the majority report of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee. Sir, I say quite frankly to this House that, if I had 
bad the support of this Flouse, efiect might have been given by now- to all 
these recommendations. But to say that nothing has been, done on them 
is not correct. I think I have now- dealt with most of the points raised 
by my Honourable friend. 

My Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar also referred to the 
question of the separation of judicial and executive functions. Three 
Local Governments have reported and the Government of India have 
considered their reports. I have tried to find some common denominator, 
something that would link them together and would enable us to proceed. 
The Government of India, it is true, have not yet arrived at their decision in 
the matter. That decision has, I admit, been long delayed, but I do not 
think it has been delayed a day too long. 

I now^ come to my Honourable friend Mr. kfahmood Schamnad wdio 
spoke about the Andamans. Now, Sir, I desire to speak to the House 
veiy earnestly on this matter because I have only recently retiimed from 
the Andamans. 

Maul-vi Muhamniad, Yakithi We thought 3^011 would never return. 

TOe Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend maV 
not be so fortunate if lie goes there. But. I -visited those Islands with a 
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very partieuiax purpose. ^ I visited them by virtue of the very grant whi eh 
is now being attaeked. I wish to say here and now that my' visit was. of; 
great benefit and enabled many outstanding questions to be decided to the 
great benefit both of the free and of the convict inhabitants of those Islands. 
If I had known that my Honourable friend was going to raise the question 
of the Aiidaoiaiis on this Demand I would have brought down to this House 
certain photographs which I have got of the Andamans and would have 
]daced tlieni on the table. They vrould have been very instructive and 
.rate-resting. Now, Sir, I should like to read to the House certain passages 
from a Resolution that has just been issued by the Government of India. 
One of the questions that was under discussion when I went there was: 
what should be done in the matter of making the holding of land easier? 

Mr. Malimoocl Setomnad BaMb Babadur: Sir, on a point of "order. I 
waS' not allowed tO' explain my'' case and I am afraid the Home Member 
will not be in order if by. attempts to reply to points I have not been 
allowed to touch upon. : ■ 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable the Home Member is- 
replying in so far as the matter has been dealt with by the Honourable 
Member. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend is- 
naturally anxious that I should not proceed further in the matter because 
he knows that, if I do so, I shall demolish his case. The point I have 
to make is that, wdien I went there, I found that the system of allowing 
convicts to take up land was producing most beneficial eiSects. I was 
also able to change the land law by which a convict who was given a 
holding will on release have permanent rights in it. I found there very con- 
siderable prosperity and I saw there many of my friend’s countrymen and 
co-religlonists both happy and contented. I believe there is a prospect of 
prosperity for the Islands. Sir, I shall follow your ruling and will nob, 
therefoi’e, go deeper into the matter. It would ho'wever give me very 
great pleasure to have had a debate on the Andamans because I think 
there are many matters that I can bring before the House from my 
personal knowledge. I have now disposed of, Sir, what I might call 
matters which are in some degree extraneous to this debate. 

Sir, the debate was originally raised by my Honourable friend Mr. 
Jinnah. I always listen to my friend with great interest and I will meet 
him as far as I can in the same considered and calm way in which his 
speech was made, I will, in the first j)lace, give vent to a feeling of 
regret, shall I say of disappointment, that he was not able to find anything 
but slight contempt for the Budget which my Honourable colleague has 
brought forward? Now, S,ir, I regret that for after ail you gain nothing 
by not acknowledging benefits received, and if there is one thing on 
W'hicli I am most clear it is that the people of India and the Govern- 
ment of India owe a great debt of gratitude to Sir Basil Blackett for 
his work in the Finance Department, and more especially for the present 
Budget which he has presented. (Applause.) In saying that I will add 
that lie is one of the most difficult Finance Members to deal with when 
I w'ant money that I have ever met. (Daughter.) 

Sir, I pass from that to deal with another matter which my Honoi.ir- 
able friend said cast a heavy cloud over this Assembly. I thought — possibly 
wrongly — that the other day I was charged by the Honourable Pandit with 
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dealing wiiii levity, witli tlie, matter. ’Notliing- was fiirtiier froiii iiiy desire to 
deal with a serious subject with levity or lightness. ' If'l occasioiiallj vcBturc 
to approach mattei’s from that point of' view, it' is beca-iise someihines ont; 
has either to laugh or to cry. Those 'who. are anxious i'or the, political 
■advance of India — truly anxious — cannot view the set-back that has taken 
place within the last few days to their: aspirations/' without great regret. I 
MIX not here to carry matters one inch further.' I ani: not going to indulge 
in any criticisms which might excite, or- exacerbate, and which might 
■oreveiit a return which I should greatly" deplore., I ''must how- 
ever make myself quite clear that in- ■ m.y judgment a' severe 
blow has been innicted on the prospect of political advance. 
Tliosc who are not so familiar with the actual facts, the" actual 
exigencies a.s I am, will take an even more unfavourable view. Sir, I 
picked up my telegrams the other . morning and I saw iliat Monsieur 
Briand on liis departure for Geneva on the eve of a political crisis observed 
that “Ours is an awful profession”, a thought which must be in the minds 
of many Indian political leaders to-day. 

'Now, Sir, Mr. Jinn ah, if I understood him rightly, is now pressing 
“lor a Eoyal Commission. That is the burden of his speech, ffM under- 
stood it, that a Eoyal Commission is to be immediately appointed. I have 
not quite understood whether he means a Statutoiy Commission con- 
templated by section 84- A of the Government of India Act or not. 

Mr* M, A. Jianah: I said I wanted a Eoyal Commission in accordance 
with section 84-A, and also that I wanted the personnel of that Com- 
mission arranged to the satisfaction of public opinion. 

' Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am very glad to' know' 

that what my Honourable friend does want is the appointment of a Statu- 
tory Commission under section 84-A of the Government of India Act. I 
was asked in another place for a Cc3.nmission which was not of the kind 
contemplated under section 84-A. In support of his argument Mr. Jiniiah 
put forward various considerations. If I understood him rightly he asked 
for this Commission not because he wanted an inquiry only but because 
he is satisfied in his own mind that he has a case which, if he brought it 
before a Eoyal Commission, wuuld help him in obtaining further advance. 
If that is not so I cannot myself understand why he wants a Eoyal 
Commission at this present moment. Unless you believe that you have a 
case suffi-ciently strong to convince the Commission that an advance is 
desirable, then I cannot understand why any Indian of Mr. Jinnali's w^ay 
of thinking can desire it. Mhat are the facts? These Eeforms have been 
in operation five years. We have reached the half time of the period con- 
templated by the Act before the Eoyal Commission, the Statutory Com- 
mission, must be appointed. 

Now in the first Assembly it is undeniable and imdeiiied that a lai’ge 
proportion of tliose politically minded in India boycotted the Assembly and 
remained outside. That is undoubted; it is equally undoubted that Vlien 
the second Assembly was constituted, a large body, I believe it may be 
eorrectly stated to be the largest single group, I wall not call it a partjq in 
this House came in with the avowed intention of rendering the waking of 
the Eeforms impossible. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: A, mere ;intention which was never 
earned out. 
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The Honouratole Six Alexander Muddiman: I agree, Sir. 1 am obliged 

to rny Honourable friend for saying that;. it brings me to my next point.,,. 
Tile intention, as often happens,, was softened by association, it has been 
said that we, the representatives of the Government vvho sit on these 
Benclies, are playing; ' with ' the matter ; are endeavouring to postpone ; are 
endeavouring to put ofi the evil day; -are endeavouiirig ' in , f act to provoke a; 
breakdown of the Eeforms. Now can any one who has seen the method 
employed . by . the Government. 'Benches seriously put that forward? '. Sii'» 

I am not a rnan of patient character, I- am not a man who makes u habit of 
e.xposing his cheek to the siniter, .nor judging from my experience are in\' 
colIeoMgues in that category; and yet they have exercised, I think tiie 
House will admit, great patience,' and often under great ..provGcatiom 
(Applause.), I make no claim that ■" in doing that we have been doing 
anytiiiiig more than mur duty. ' It. is.' 'our duty in every way to 'carry out 
the avowed p.olicy of the Parliament', 'as laid down in the Government ol 
India. Act, and in doing so, if .is our hounden duty to subordinate thos'cr 
combative instincts which, ufter.all, are only natural to ail human beingB. 
'We. have avoided doing that, and the effect I tliiiik has been considerable. 
There is no doubt that the l^arby. that came .'to curse re.rn am cd to blesu 
even if only teirvpca.cirily. Tlnit a gO'O'd deal was done.tO' b"’nm ‘hi- pr.rties 
Til this Ploiise' together .there .is no' doubt, and. I 'extremely regret that at 
llie end of tlie dying Session, a step should have been taken ulilcTi must 
liave tlie effect of 'breaking that harmony. It cannot be helped. I recognisO' 
t.liat there are political exigencies which affect us all, but our eleeied friends 
most' of all. My Honourable fiiend opposite said that we cannot stand 
alone, ihat one who leads men is in a sense affected by the feelings of 
tliose he leads. But he is the true leader wlio wnll lead men and induce 
them to follow/ his course and not to follow theirs. Now, Sir, that is the 
position. The progress of events seems to have been tending in a direc- 
tion wli’cii would Iiave gone on the lines of the co-operation that has been 
asked for. Sir, I do not, as I have said, attach any importance to Avords ; 
it is to action that I attach importance, and I myself, as I said the other 
day, am not as disappointed, as discourag^'d I might otherwise hav'e 
been. It is true that the darkest hour often comes before the dawn. We 
are too closely pieced, too closely in touch with events to w-eigh them in 
the true balwuce, too close to appreciate the effeet.of a gesture that will be 
read — and th.at is the unfortunate part of it— wTll be read by those who have 
not even the iiiiormation that we have, and will be read in a ve:yv 
different' wuw..' 

Sir, I have been charged by my Honourable friend — I will not say 
charged for he did not charge me — I have been reproached with the fact 
tliat T/e have not ex]'>ressed in pmblic the obligations which we owe uio 
douhteclly to those Avho, in days of obloquy, in days of trial, In days of 
severe temr-tatlon, stood by and endeavoured to work the existing constitu- 
tion. i acknowdedge those efforts Avith thankfulness. I acknoAvledge them 
openly; but it is not the GcA^ernment but the country aaTio should aeknow^- 
Icdge the efforts of those aaTio stayed the general shipwreck of the existing 
constitution and AAdien those who did that go to the country they ought to 

, ..reap ,, their .^.reward,.,., ^ 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangacliariar : Where are the fruits? ■ 

The HonoiiraMe Sir Alexander Muddiman: The fruits? My Honour- 
able friend is still sitting here. I do not like giving advice. I have found 
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in niy life if a iiian ;;asks yoii4or ad^dce; and /you are. foolisli enougli to 
giTe it, he refuses'.' ro take it' and .dislikes you^ ever after, , .That, Sii% may,: / 
seem a cynical view. ' ., ■ 

Mr. M. A. Jinnali: It is quite true! ■ ' 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: But .it, is. in time of trouble 
as well as in time of success that -we ■should stand by our opinion; and i 
say to those who have stood by their .oxunion . in the past not be 

discouraged but stand by them till the. end. i)o not let it be said that we 
or you at any rate have not done all that could be done to maintain and 
work the existing Eeforms/’ /^ ' ■ ' . 

Now I will assume for the moment that the Conimisbion which has 
been desired by iruv Honourable friend came Out to-morrow. What would 
be its fuiiGtioii? It would be — would it not— to hold an imx}artial inquiry 
into the actual working of the Pieforms and to make reGommendations on 
that? It would be for those /wdio contended that success had been 
achieved within the limits imposed by the present Act to put forward 
their proofs. It \vould be for us to show that we had left nothing un- 
done to maintain the position. . Is it not the fact that Indian opinion 
really desires a Eoyai Commission to come out not to bold an inquiry, not 
to examine but to register a decree which has already been formulated 
for a further advance to complete responsible government. Is that not 
a .i.act? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachadar: believe it will be so. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Miiddiiaan: Sir, that is ■clearly the 
demand of one party and it appears to me it was the demand of the 
Ivfember of the Council of State wdio moved his Eesolution on the IStli 
February. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah: Why then do not ti?.e G-ovemment say so and 
declare that therefore there is no question of accelerating the Eoyai Com- 
mission on that one condition, namely, if the Swarajists w*ould co- 
operate? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddinian: I do hot quite follow my 
Honourable friend but as I heard something about Swarajists co-operating 
I assume he was charging me with the usual parrot cry of co-operation. 
After all the Sn’arajist Members _ represent a large proportion of this 
Plouse. "We are unable to deny that. It is equally true that they have 
reduced the Eeh^rras to impotency in mj own province, one of the biggest 
provinces of India — Bengal, and that in the Central Provinces they "are 
also not functioning. It is true, as.l read in my papers the other day, 
that no later than the day before yesterday the grant for Mhiistei4' 
salaries has again been refused in the Central Provinces. On these 
fads ]]ow are we going to the Cevernment at Home and with any show 
of conhdenee to urge on them, even if w^e ourselves were convinced of 
the ma^Gssity of it, the appointment immediately of a Eoyai CoinmiBsionr 
I have frerinently addressed the House, till the House must be tired o. 
hearing it, in the endeavour to inculcate the point that the test of life, 
politick ^md otherwise, is results, that by tlie'r w'orks shall ye know 
them. It is by w'orks and not by words, not only on our lips, but in 
our lives, that we have got to show co-operation 7 As my Honourable 
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Mend Sir Iiari Siiigii Gour said,, what are aeons in the life of a nation? 
That, Sir, sounded even to my bureaucratic mind rather a long periud, but. 
when, he clerined an son as ■ amdhing between three y^ears and three • 
months, T thought that in this connection . he . takes a short view of aeons. 

I must express rny indebtedness to Sir H.ari Singh Gour . . . . . 

Sir iiari Singli Gour: Sir, I am afraid the Honourable Meiiib or must 
liave misunderstood me. 1 never said anything, of the kind. What 
I said was what is three years in the life of a nation as oornparod to- roous 
through wliicli life passes. 

■ Tlie Hcnotirable Sir Alexander Miiddiman:. Sirnl uiBhesitriliugi) accepi 
my Honourable friend’s statement. I wns about to thank him for tha^ 
valuable arguments he has supplied on my behalf. 

Novr, Sir. there are one or two outstanding points with winch, with your 
permission, I should like to deal. It was suggested that in Bengal and 
in the Central Provinces th.e Constitution could have been maintained if 
more tiiet and discretion had been shoivn. Sir, I doubt that very much, 
hut even if it was so, what does it prove ‘? 

Mr, Me A. Jimialx: Wliat would happen to tlie Assembly if the elected 
Members in a body w'ere to throw-^it everything that came before them? 
The Legislature could not go on. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should be sorry to con- 
template that event, but that ])rings me to another point, and it is this. 
My Honourable friend in his speecli referred to three classes of klernbers, 
the elected hlembers, tlie nominated Members, vund the official Members, 
i.et me make it perfectly plain 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: And the elected European Members. 

That: is a .cross division. 
But let me point out to him very franldy and plainly tliat ho and I sit 
in this House under the same identical authority. The aiitlaority of Parlia- 
ment -wliieli makes me a Member of the Governor GeneraPs Council and 
a Member of this House is the same authority that makes my Honourable 
friend hir. Jimiah an elected jilember of this House j and it is only by 
til at autliority tliat the abolition of myself will be secured and that the 
replacement of me by an elected Llember can take place .... 

Sir Hart Singli Gour: It is tlie authority of tlie Statute that makes a 
Judge and it is the authority of the Statute that makes a criminal, 

file HonouraMe Sir Alexander - Mild Aly Honourable Mend' 

has more experience in the matter than I have. (Laughter.) Now, Sir, 
1 do not wish to wind up on an unsjmipathetie note. On the other liand, 
I have not the least desire to wun a cheap vote from the House by any- 
thing that might be brought against me in any way «as overstating the. 
case. The position, as I see it,- is this. The door is still open. The 
last w'orcl lias not been spoken. It is still open to you, if is still open to 
India, to secure that advancement oi the date of the Eoyal Commission 
wdiieli you so ardently desire by compliance with the condition which lias 
been previously laid down.,,' ■' 

Mr. M. A. Jinnali: It is an impossible condition. 
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: , file HpBoiiraMe Sir ■ Alexander Muddiman : ■ Sir, .■ tlie position of ' the Home 
Member to-day, is like.tliat of ..a- watchman' on a tower looking out at the 
niglit and the 'King sends him mess'engers wlio ask him: '‘Watciiixian, what 
of the night?” and the answer l-have often to gWe is: '‘The niglit is very 
black.” Sir, liov/ long am I to continue to give thai answt^r? \Viien will 
the people of India enable me to say: '‘Kirin utlia/' “The oiavrn is 
breaking. ” 

Hr, Bipin Ohaiidra Pal (Calcutta: Kon-Muliammadan Urban): I desire^ 
■Sir, to associate myself with all my mind and my strength with the motion 
"that has been placed befO're this widowed House. (Laughter.) Yes, widowed 
House — I am referring to Parliamentary language. I rememlier tlie Leader 
of the .G-overnment, I think it was Mr. Balfour then, now Lord Balfour, 
vdien there ivas no Leader of the O.pposition before him, in the. House , of ■ 
■Commons, decki>red that ha 'found himself in a vidowed position, and I feel 
sincerely that owing to the absence or the Swarajists, my friend opposite, 
the Plome ivlernber, must be feeling like Lord Balfour. 

,lr|r, 'K, Ahmed'; He is a bachelor.. 

Mr. Bipln Ohandra Pal: I certainly object, Sir, to these iiiterjeclkns in 
regard to remarks which ought to wuing the heart of every Member of this 
Blouse. \Ye regret, and I believe the Plome Member and the Otheial 
Benches also regret it as much as w-# do, the absence of our Swuirajist 
friends. We on these Benches regret it because their absence has made it 
impossible for us to carry votes which wao might have carried without any 
effort. This day W'o have moved for the rejection of the grant under the 
head of Executive Council Y/e vroiild have had no trouble, my 
friend Mr. Jinnali T7ouId not have to go down on his knees almost to my 
friend Sir Darcy Lindsay begging for his vows. Yh could have carried 
the motion easily. There are two groups in this House constituting His 
Majesty's Opposition, the Ofnciai Opposition, the SwTuvjists and the Inde- 
pendents. The S'Warajists tvere a much stronger group. Because of the 
absence of that stronger group the Opposition has become feeble and I can- 
not but put it to you. Sir, and to the Members. c£ this House, wdiether 
Parliamentary Go%"er.nment can be legitimate!}?' and salutarily carried on 
with an Opposition that is so weak as the Opposition is to-day in this House. 

Lieiitenant-'OoIonei H. A. Gidney (Nominated : Anglo-Indians) : Come 
over to this side. 

Mr. Btpin Oliandra Pal: We regret their absence 

Sir Darcy Lindsay : Let them come back. 

Mr. Bipln Ohandra Pal: We certainly regret the unwisdom of that 
absence. And I cannot help raising my protest personally, and I 
take it the protest of the wLole House, to a certain remark tluat the Leader 
of the Stvaraj* Party made in defence or in explanation of the p^Tiey which 
he WW.S pursuing. He came and told this House that he and liis following 
were going out because of the mandate of the Congress. Now, thk Hoaise 
ought to raise a >strong protest, a constitutional protest, against that state- 
ment. The Congress is not a legislative constituency. The' Congress is a 
voluntary organisation. Howrever hono-ured by the people it may" be, it is 
iiot a legislative constituency and no Member" of this House hasV. right to 
, 'Come here wiihout a mandate from his constituency and be driven here 
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and there and ever^/wliere according to the wishes of, an outside, Tolnntar}^ 
organisation. 

Having said that rniich wdtli- regard to the Swarajists, I want to support, 
as I said, with ail my strength the motion of my Honourable Mend, Mr. 
Jinnali. We Imow that you will certify, though if the case is considered.' 
upon its own "merits I do- not .see "that there' is- any reasonable ground for,' 
certiiieation of this grant if we are able to throw it out.- I say, there is no - 
reasonable jii^hificat:lon foiv certification.. .. The reduction of this grant does- o 
not afieet the primary functions of Governinent. It does not aSect the 
responsibilities of the Governor General for carrying on the King’s Govem- 
.nient. It ivill. only- affect the Simla exodus .and I thmHEiiropean opinion 
at least in Caiciitfa has for the last half a century been strongly" opposed to 
these hill exoduses. For that reason, if on no other ground, I :wag expect- 
ing the "::’epi’esentatives of European opinion in Bengal to support this 
motion, because that was also a side issue, namehr a pi*': test against the 
waste of nioiiey, against the waste of public time, against interference vritli 
public business, a.gainst isolation of the rulers of tbe e.otin,try from the 
healthy atmosphere of public opinion in the nlains, involved in the Simla 
exodus. While the Honourable Sir Darcy Lindsay and otiiers can liA.x; and 
work during the wliole year in the plains, you. have m)Icl us off on are] often 
that you see no reason why Government should go up to the liills and enjoy 
.the saJuitary cliniate. 

The Hoi'Oiiiable Sir Basil Blackett: On a matter of exi}Ianation. 1 
sliouid lilvc to make it clear, as the Honourable Blember does not seem to 
realise it, tlmt only a very small p)orlion of this expenditure is represented 
by tile Simla exodus and that the greater part of it is for the tour expenses 
of going down to Cnlcx.itta, Bombay and that sort of tiring. 

■ Mr. -M„ A, Jiiiuali: In reserved saloons. 

An HosoiirsMe Member: Why not? 

Mr* Bipin Olian,dra Pal: You may travel first class if you like and draw 
1 S/5t]is as the Honourable Members of this House diamv 

Tile Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: How are they going to par* for it? 

Mi\ M* A, Jianali: You get -a very good salary il you want to go. 

Mr, Bipin Oliandra Pal: I do not think if I were, I am not fortunately, 
in th: -pO'-iition of my Honourable friend opposite I would have said that 
if my travelling allowance was cut clouni the Government would stop, the 
carrying on oi the King’s Government would become impossible. There 
is no practical difiieiilty. We have not moved a motion for the reduction 
of any gra.rit the acceptance of which motion would render administration 
impossible. That is one point. Our great complaint is that you have not 
paid heed to public opinion in this matter. We do not want much. We 
do not want you to give us the moon. We only w-rmt an examination 
with a view i.o the necessary amendment of the present Government of 
India Act. It has been completely made out thsii this Act, for ceihain 
purposes necessary for the advancement of the country, is unworkable. 
That has been made out completely by the Muddirnan Eeport And 
wdiat want is an examination. , That - is, I uncletstand, the plea of 
my Honourable friend and leader, Mr. Jinnah. We want an examination 
only. Ho fuidher. If after an examination you declare that the country 
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is not riro. that tlie eirciimstances are notvfavoiirable a advance, 

V'.’e shall have to accept that decisioii ^^ith wliateve^^ good grace wo can. 
Ail that we want is an exaiiiination by a Statutory Commission or a lioyal 
Conunissjon under the terms of the Government of India Act. That is 
all that we w’ant. A¥h3wdo yon oppose it. You say “ Oh, we oppose it 
in VLiur own interests .Well,, hvell, v;e have a Bengali provnb ana the 
llonoujoible the Leader of the House having been so long in B-ngal might 
well have remembered it or heard it. The proverb translated hno English 
means that the crocodile cries out of pity for the fish. You say ** Oh- 
it will hurt you How will it hurt us? If the country is really not fit 
for another advance, if the result of a fresh constitutional ndvance is 
iilvely lo be anarchy, disorder, then the country will not be hurt by the 
refusal cl an advance. But our contention is that the country will be 
hurt by vour refusing this demand for an examination . How will it be 
hurt? You saw that in Bengal the Beforms have failed. You say that 
in the Central Provinces the Beforms have failed. But you do not remem- 
ber that in Madras, on your own confession or acknowdedgment, the Beforms 
have succeeded wonderfully. What is the reason? The reason is Lord 
Willingdon. He entered fully into the spirit of the Act. And the thing 
which we demanded in Bengal, namely, joint responsibility, corporate 
responidbility of the Ministers, that was granted by Lord YTilingdon in 
Mafli'aa but was refused in Bengal. In Madras they have three Ministers 
bid' the three Alinisters form one Ministry, the Head Minister or Chief 
hlinistci* rrnTiinaLing his own colleagues, with joint responsibility to the 
Goverucr and the Council for the administration of the transferred depart- 
Tnents. Yow, Sir, Mr. Cliakravarti, the leader of the Party to which 
I have the honour to belong in Bengal, the Nationalist Party, wlien he 
ivas inidted by Lord Lytton, offered the same terms. Pie asked for this 
concession, namely, this recognition of the joint responsibility of the 
and he wanted the Governor to allow him to nominate Ms 
colleagues. The Governor ivould not do so and the result was the refusal of 
Ylr. Chakravarti to shoulder the responsibility for the adniinlstration of 
the transferred departments. And after that what did the Governor of 
Bengal do? I do not like to say one unkind word about him, because 
Lord Lytton personally is a perfect gentleman. He is an ideal ■padre.. 
an ideal member of the Gliurcli, an ideal Christian; but imforluna,telY 
he has bungled, as Mr. Jinnah has said, in working the Beforms in Bengal. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : On a point of order. Is the 
Honourable. -\Iember entitled to cast reflections on the Governor of a Pro- 
vince? (Some Tlonoura-hle Memhers: ''He is paying him a compliment/’) 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member should not go far into that 
question. He has made a reference to it, and anything which might reflect 
on the conduct of the Governor or the Viceroy is not permissible. 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal: I am not referring to his conduct. I do not 
think it is not a certificate or commendation to call a Governor a padre, 
a member of the Church of Christ. Now, Sir. that is the actual fact. If 
he had allcnved the conditions that succeeded in Madras, if you had allowed 
the same conditions in Bengal, I have, not the least doubt that the Beforms 
wmnld have succeeded in Bengal as well (Mr. J, T. Donovan: '' Ques- 
tion?’^) If I were to go into details, it would not be palatable to^ my 
friend from Ireland and Bengal, It would not be palatable, because they 
tried to divide us; they tried to secure one part of the House to support the 
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Govemmeiit against another part. '.But the other part, being the stronger 
part, the tactics of Government failed. That is the real truth about Bengal. 
But I will not enter into that. What I want to know is why do you 
refuse' a Eoyal Gpmmission ? I have always felt, Sir, that our masters 
are lacking in one essential quality of real statesmanship ; they lack imagina- 
tion. I have always felt that if this Boyal Commission had been announced 
a year ago it would have taken the wind out of the sails of those who want 
to wreck the Eeforms. But you are in collusion, not consciously but un- 
consciously, wdth those who want to wreck the Eeforms ; and you are 
acting as if you w^ant the Eeforms to be wrecked . That is the whole truth. 
Nowy Sir, with regard to these constitutional advances I may at once say 
that in politics I do not believe in generosity. In politics I do not believe 
in alms. I do not believe in eleemosynary politics. Politics is always 
a game of force, and if the people could gather sufficient force, as they did 
from time to time in the past, it would not have been possible for my 
Honourable Mend the ITome Member to sit there a.nd smile and say : ‘‘All 
right; go on. Non-eo-operate; or co-operate; w^e don’t mind; we shall keep 
to our places as long as w'e are not forced out.” ITe could not have said 
that. How, what is the history of political progress in India for the last 
50 years? After the Alutiny we had the first Legislative Council in 1861» 
Did you consider then, whether the country w’as fit or unfit for that measure 
of Council Government? It w/as not much, but it was sorne thing. And 
you gave that something because you were anxious to conciliate public 
opinion, because you thought that unless public opinjon was conciliated 
it wmukl liurt your interests. After 1861 w'e had another instalment of 
reforms in 1891, and that follow^ed the Congress agitation. Ihere 
was the fear of the unknowm behind the Congress ahtatien of 
the earlier years. You did not know what might be the upshot of that 
agitation. I still remember the newspaper controversy that raged over 
the activities of tlio Congress in kladras in 1887 between Mr. Hume and 
Sir Auckland Colvin; and the result of, that controversy was that Lord 
Diifferin gave us a parting kick. He abused the Congress, he ridiculed 
the Congress in his St. Andrew’s dinner speech in 1888; but he left 
a secret Minute recommending practically the fundamental demands of 
the Congress, and it wuas that Minute which secured us the next advanc® 
in Lord Gross’s Indian Councils Act. Now that w^as not a gift, a generous 
gift. It WU 1 S forced from you by pressure of circumstances that . faced 
you then. The fear, the fear of the unknowm. the fear of public opiuVwi — 
that w'as what forced that Act from you. Then w’e come to the Minto- 
Morley Act. What wuas that due to? That was due to the fear of the 
possibilities of the 'Bengal unrest. That w’-as the direct psychological factor 
— that unrest wdiieh forcer] the IMinto-Aforley Eeforms. We had it 
from Lord Morley. Speaking to a deputation that waited upon him in 
Englanrl when T woas there — speaking to that deputation of Indian repre- 
•sentativeg Lord IMorlev said. “T wnll give you concessions. Left-hard^vl 
concessions and right-handed repressions will be my policy in re,s:ard to 
India.” And w^e had that. Then after that we had this Act, Wliat w^as 
it due to? It was clue to circumstances; it was due to the pressure of 
Indian conrlitions ; it w^as due, Sir, to ‘Hhe gravitv of the Indian sik-'ation 
to quote Lord Islington, the gravity of the Indian situation during the 
war. And I have no dpubt, Sir, that the announcement of 1917 was 
made during the war. absolutely, to allay this gravity. If the w^ar had 
continued, if there had not been the, dramatic ending of the war in 1919. 
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ii liic Xuriii-Wcst inenace to wliicli-Lord Glieimsforcl referred in lais speech 
at the War Conierence, had materialised, I have no doubt, Sir, that we 
would have got a much larger 'and .a- much more Lherai measure of 
reform ilian what we have got in -the .present Govemmeiit o,f India Act. 
Tliese am the facts, and I appeal, on the basis of these facts, to you to 
take a Long view My friends, the, Swarajists, have gone out, I do not 
anow — I uin not in their councils— what they are going to do. 1 do not 
know whether they will come back, or whether they v'ili try, as they say, 
to appecil to the country. I do not understand what their appeal to the 
couiiu*y will be, unless it be mass civil disobedience or some such thing. 
The jjoiicy with which they came to this House has failed on their own 
confession. Pandit Motiial said, ‘'We have failecPb and he cannot, by 
any stroke of magic, convert his failure of 1924 — 1926 into his success- 
in ' 1927. The only logical position for the Swarajists will be to return 
to the non-co-operation camp. That is the meaning, tlio psychology, the 
logic of their walking out: and if they should, Sir, follow up this logic, 
and go back to the non-co-operation camp again, blessed by the holy hand 
of Til*. Gandhi, you may find yourselves in the same position in which 
you found yourselves in 1920-21 — position which compelled Lord Eeading 
to lliink of giving us a round table conference in the winter of 1021 . Now, 
Sir, that is the situation before you ; and if you want to avoid trouble — 
I say it not as a threat, but I say it as a friendly warning — -we do not 
want any trouble, we do not w’-ant any revival of the non-co-operation 
unrest in the country again. We do not want that. We want ordered, 
peaceful progress to our ideal of Dominion status or democratic responsible 
go^v'crnroent. We want ordered progress. But if you not have it, 
it will be on your head — the responsibility for whatever unrest you 
have to face will be on your head. You may say: “Oh, we clo not 
Inind, vx* have our machine guns. Eemember Jalianwalla Bagh, 
remember Iiahore“. But that will not do. These things pay only once, 
and not twice: And you did not try in Beugal wdiat you tried in Jalian- 
wrdla Bagh. One wxrd more, Sir. You talk of co-operan‘on. But V'Eat 
kind of co-operation do you want? You want the co-operation of the 
slave with his master — not the co-operation of comrades. You weaiit to 
decide your policy, and you vrant us to wxrk out that policy. You wxnt 
to be the brain, and you want us only to be ^xiir hand. That kind of 
eo-operation no honourable man. no honest man, no self-respecting nation, 
can ever give to any Government. Consult us; take us into your con- 
fidence; and then upon the prosecution of any policy that may be decided 
upon hj consultation between you and us, you will have our loyal co- 
operation to the fullest measure. But this is not the kind of co-operation 
that you want. And once more — ^yoii w^'ant co-opcration but from wdiom? 
My friend. Mr. Jinnah, has already said, ‘Yon want eo-operation. only 
from the S-^varajists who will not co-operate wu'th you. but you v/ill not 
look .at others. Your eye is -fixed on the attractive Rwxrajist faces. You 
aj’o looking at them. You wdll not look at others who are ready, honestly 
and honourably, to co-operate wdth ^mu, who have been giving you 
co-operation all these years. But you say, they are the strongest narty — th-e 
Svrara lists. Certadnly they are the strongest party in the House. They 
are apparently the strongest party outside also. But you are not wxrth 
your Txsponsibility if you do not note the trend of public opinion in the 
country. Bb you not recognise that the Swarajists are losing their hold ; 
on the country? Bo you not recognise that there is a large body of vocal 
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and,, .more largely a 'body of un vocal opinion in the country .wbicli.is silently 
raising its protest against tlie unreason and impolicy of tlie Swarajist, 
obstruction? Do you not know. that. there is an increasing body of publlo 
opinion among the articulate section of the community which raising 
a silent protest against the Swarajist policy of obstruction. That policy 
has failed and if you do not know, I will, with your permission, try to 
enlighten your ignorance by quoting, not an Indian paper, but a European 
organ : 

‘t Bengal has been able to study the Swarajist influence in its strength. It can 
now see it writhing under a sense of impotence. There is no longe-r a C. lb Das 
in command; his capacity and wisdom are not found in the successor whom Mr. Gandhi 
•selected. The Swarajist leader has been discomfited in the Council Chamber and in 
the streets. 

The same story may be iilustrated from other quarters. The Swarajists have not the 
following they had in the exciting days two years ago, when they swept out of their 
seats well tried men who had done good service to the public. . . . The country 
no longer believes in them. A study of what goes on in local politics is informative; 
there is a growing resentment at Swarajist attempts to secure control. Barisal is a 
oase in point.” 

and so on and so forth. It is from an editorial in the Statesman. It adds : 


“‘In Barisal when the votes were counted at the latest municipal election, only 
three Swarajists were elected out of a total number of 10 comm ssioners, and tns 
candidate, who had the presHge of thirty years of good work as a commissioner behind 
him, but now chose to fight under the Swarajist banner, was decisively rejected.” 

Now, that is a straw, but a straw that shows which way the wind is 
blowing and in view of it are you going to help the Swarajists by refusing 
thi-s demand of ours, because if you do, the Swarajists will be justified; 
they will cry out from the housetop: 

” No co-operation is possible with people who refuse even such reasonable, such 
moderate demands as were put forward by the Independents.” 

And then perhaps if there is another non-co-operation uphe*ival, then 
perhaps with the fear of the unknown before you, you will climb down. 
But it will be too late, top late; and too late is a word that damns 
statesmanship and politics in every part of the world. 


Friday, ISth March, 1926. 

J. Baptista (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Mr, President, it is with considerable reluctance that I rise to 
support the motion of my Honourable friend the Member for Bombay. 
My reluctance is due to the policy of responsive co-operation which I have 
inherited as the political testament oE that great and sagacious patriot, 
Eal Gangadhar Tilak. I am thoroughly convinced that the policy of re- 
sponsive co-operation reinforced with goodwill to Great Britain is the best 
policy to pursue for the purpose of promoting the political progress of 
India towards the great goal of Swaraj. In the circumstances you will 
realise the reluctance I feel to begin my responswe co-operation in this 
Assembly by associating myself with a motion of this description. I feel 
somewhat embarrassed, like a man constrained to approbate and reprobate 

^Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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at the same time, but; one .must do. his duty, and although the. duty .may 
not be, a very agreeable one it' must be discharged. '. 

Now, Sir, the motion before us is to omit Demand No. 28. The ob- 
ject of this omission really is to raise the constitutional issue. The Hon- 
ourable Member from Bombay lias explained what lie means by the con- 
stitutional issue. It is quite clear from that explanation that this vote, 
though it is in the form of a censure, is not in its essence a vote of censure. 
As a matter of fact, it vnulcl be somewhat anomalous to move a vote of 
censure in a constitution of the present description. We have His Majes- 
ty's Government, yet we have not reached .the stage- of His 'Majesty's 
()ppositiori. We have a Government that is irremoveable. Therefore the 
Government established by law cannot be disestablished by a vote of cem 
sure. Therefore nobody need be deterred very much by this kind of vote- 
of censure. It has not the consequences that pertain to votes of censure. 
Go^vrmment are not going to resign. Nobody expects them to resign. 
This vote of censure is really a more emphatic way of raising the issue than 
could be done by a mere Resolution ; and, therefore, I think that nobody 
need be deterred or frightened by the idea that this is a vote of censure and 
will result in disastrous consequences. Nothing of the kind. 

Now, Siig I myself am disposed to look upon this demand as a kind 
of gentle gesture to remind the Executive of the Ides of March. But 
the dramatic departure of the Swaraj Party has more than ivarned the 
Government to beware of the Ides of March. Now I do not know whether 
the Ides of March is going to be the doomsday of the Executive Council 
or the doomsday of the Swaraj Party or the doomsday of both! I do- 
really hope that it will not be the doomsday of either of them. I hope 
no one's doomsday is at hand. After all, Sir, in spite of the faults of the 
Swaraj Party we cannot but admire the spirit of service and sacrifice which 
they are displaying on very many occasions. Some of their acts no doubt 
remind us of Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors. But dliere is one 
pariieiiiar aspect which I should like the House to t-ike nore 
of, which has rather a serious aspect from a constitutional 
point of view. We were solemnly told the other day by the Leader of the 
Swaraj Party that they had received orders from the Congress to deliver 
their message and then quit the House ; and .they did so. Now, Sir, all 
of us know that we have travelled ver}^ far from the days of Burke in the 
way of mandates from constituencies. Nevertheless, I submit that there 
is not a party in the House of Commons which w^oiild to-day tolerate any 
interference, miieh less dictation, from any party outside the House. Any 
one who has studied the growth of parties in England will corroborate 
me in that matter. Everyone knows how Gladstone reprimanded a mem- 
ber of his party in the early days, of the Liberal Federation. Everyone knows 
Ikp.v Lord Salisbury reprimanded Lord Bandolph Churchill in the matter 
of the Conservative Association ; and so far as I can see there is no party 
in the House of Commons to-day, be it Liberal, Labour or Conservative, 
which will tolerate any interference from outside. But what do we find 
here, Sir? We find a party outside making rules to regulate the conduct 
of Members of the party* inside this House. Now that is, I submit, 
subversive of all representative institutions, and I sincerely^ and earnestly 
request our colleagues in this House and our compatrots outside this Hous^ 
not to allowo not to tolerate, not to express any approbation of this kind 
of conduct. I arn quite sure that our enemies in India and more, our 
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■enemies in England, will . misnse, will abuse, this, departure for tlie .purpose ; 
of doing damage to our just cause. I ho-pe and trust that we shall riot 
put ourselves in the hands of our eB.emies by this meEins. 

..Then, Sir, I ■come to this Demand. What will happen if this 13 eui and' 
is, dropped?', ; What will happen is simply this. We shall deprive the' 
weary , workers on the Executive Council of their joy rides in reserved " 
.saloons to .all parts ’Of the great 'Indian peninsula. Nothing more than that 
will happen, nothing more serious, if they do not travel, as my Honourable 
friend Mr. -Jinnah said: they will learn nothing and they will forget noihiQ.g 
like the Bourbons of old, and that will not do much harm. This grant 
can be restored because they have the power of restoration. There lore, 

I submit, Bir, we need not be frightened by any disastrous consequences. 
What will happen really is this. It will do no harm to Government but 
it may do good to Government and good t'v the people. It will probably 
strengthen the hands of the Government to make fresh representations to 
the eftect that . the people of this country are thorovighly discontented wilh 
the present constitution and they are quite justified in their discontentment, 
and in that wniy they wu'il promote the good of the country. And in this 
matter I would .ask even our European and AngloGndian Alembers and 
others to. be with us and support us. After all, the object of the Honour- 
able the Mover of this amendment is merely to accelerate the appointment 
of a Commission, Statutory, Royal or whatever you may call it, for the 
purpose of promoting further instalments of reform, for the purpose of 
reforming the Reforms. I trust, Sir, that our Anglo-Indinn and European 
. friends will support us. Sir, they are sometimes described and depicted 
as birds of passage: personally I think it wdll be more correct to depict 
them as Birds of Paradise for I find them quite as charming and a,s 
beautiful as Birds of Paradise. (Laughter.) 

Sir, that is the point of view that I w^ould urge upon this Blouse. Now, 
who in this House is enamoured of this present constitution? Is there 
any one in this House wdio does not thoroughly agree that these Reforms 
are inadequate and unsatisfactory? If they do, I should like them to 
examine it a bit. Some years ago, Lawrence said that there were only 
two great autocrats left in the world, the Czar of Russia and the Viceroy 
of India. That was before the War. Sir, the Czar is gone, but the Viceroy 
remains. As a matter of fact he has emerged from the Reforms hiv more 
autocratic than he ever w^as before, far more autocratic than the Great 
Moghul w^as in the zenith of his powder. Now’, I would ask you to consider 
this. Before the Reforms, the Viceroy could issue Ordinances wliieli could 
last only for six months. To-day after complying with certain formalities 
he can make any law he pleases, and he has made law's as he pleased. 
That could not be done before these Refonns. (Aa. Honourable Member: 
''What about the cotton excise?'’) 1 do not quite understand the inter- 
ruption. So far as the cotton excise ’s concerned, I do not know how it 
affects the powder of the Viceroy, He could -have done it before the 
Reforms. I am not saying now that the Government are not doing some- 
thing good, that they are not making regulations and passing laws w^Mch 
will satisfy socialists in England. I am only a Fabian, Sir, I am not .a 
red-hot Socialist myself. I aih hot contending about that. I am now only 
discussing the power which the under the present Re- 

forms. Take Bengal for example, ’Before the present Reforms, under 
‘ the Morley-Minto Reforms, Bengal had an elected majority. That elected 
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toajority eouici ;preYeiit tlie making, any..,]aw.s wiiich they Eld not approve.. 
They eaniiot do so to-day, -under the powers ' of certification that are 
reserved to the Governor. Therefore, in this matter so far as I can see, 
the Eefurms have retrograded to some extent and have not advanced^! 
The only difference is that now yon have got a lot of camoiriiage and behind 
you have terrible reserve powers which you can use; nowhem is it more 
cletfr than when we come to deal with the power of the purse. What 
happens. Gir, to-day ? You have the power of restoring any Demand for 
'Grant that has been refused. I often hear people say’ ''Why shouid we 
compel (rfwernment to restore?” I was sorry to hear some gentlemen sav 
That by compelling Government to restore" we will only transform m 
abnormal power into a normal procedure. I do not think "that need deter 
\is. That argument once appealed to me; but it now makes no impression 
on me because of the past conduct of the Government when they restored 
grants on very flimsy grounds. Therefore I do not think any one should 
be deterred by it. On the other hand, Sir, I think that being compelled 
to restore it exposes one of the most fundamental defects of this present 
constitution; and I shall explain it. We have all heard of the sacred 
principle of no taxation without representation. But the power of res- 
toration means this, that the Government can impose taxation and ignore 
representation. If I may use an expression which is more graphic, though 
less polite, the power of restoration means ‘‘ Impose taxation and damn 
representation.” That is the power of the purse which exists to-day, and 
it is one of the most fundamental defects in this constitution. Is there 
any one here who can tolerate the powers thus possessed by the Govern- 
ment? I submit. Sir. no one in this House should tolerate it, much less 
should Englishmen tolerate this power. In this twentieth century no* 
Government imposes taxes without the consent of the people. Here the 
Government can impose taxes in spite of the dissent of the people. Nothing 
can deter them. They have the power to do so. But what does 
it mean? To impose taxes against the wall of the people through the 
representatives of the people in this Assembly means noth'ng more th‘m 
legal robbery. Constitutional lawyers are to-day agreed that to tax the 
people without their consent is legal robbery. I shoulcl like to hear the 
views of the successor of Lord Macaulay in this House upon ih^*s aspect 
of this question. I am q^ute certain, Sir, that Bobin Hood and our own 
All Baba and the Forty Thieves would have been delighted if they had 
had this power. Therefore. Sir, this is a constitution which cannot for a 
moment command our approbation. It causes dissatisfaction, it causes 
discontent; it causes divine discontent; it enforces agitation. And I should 
like to ask, are the Government prepared or disposed to do something to 
relieve us in this matter in the way that has been suggested, namely, by 
the appointment of a Eoyal Commission? It is a very moderate and 
mo^lest demand, and I do not think that Government shouid hesitate. 
After all the Government must remember that they have had a good deal to 
do in fashioning this present constitution, and even if they had not. they 
have a duty to advise. I do not know if you remember that in that famous 
declaration" there was a paragraph which said that Parliament would 
decide what steps to take or in what time and measure the next move 
should be with the advice of the Government of India. Somehow those 
words have disappe'ared from the Preamble that is now embodied in the 
Government of India Act. I cannot for one moment believe that the 
Government in England would act without the advice of the Government 
of India, and I cannot for one moment believe that the Government m 
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England would reject tlie advice of the Government of India; and I there- 
fore ask the Government of India what are they doing? Arc they going 
to facilitate the next instalment or are they doing anything to impede the 
next^ instalment? I do hope and pray that they are doing something to 
facilitate the next instalment. 

Sir, what has hapjpened hitherto? We were first told that there was 
no necessity to revise this constitution because within the structure and 
scope of the Act much could be done. Lord Peel said so, and I 
do not know what Lord Peel had in mind. He might have had in mind 
the distinction between votable Demands and non-votable Demands. This 
disti-clion of votable and non-votable, Sir, sometimes reminds me of the 
distinction between potable and non-potable drinks. It may be that he 
intended to obliterate that distinction; but 1 myself think that what he 
probably had in mind was what was done in Canada .under the scope and 
structure of the Canadian Act. We know, Sir, that the Canadian constitu- 
tion at the time Lord Derby made his famous report resembled very much 
the constitution of the Government of India to-day. But what did England 
do within the structure and scope of that Act? They did not change the 
Act — ^not at all; they simply issued instructions to the Governor General to 
appoint as his Alinisters those only who commanded the confidence of the 
people; and by that simple act he transformed a family compact into a 
representative and responsible institution. I do not want to say anything 
about those who are appointed here; but sometimes I feel, Sir, that those 
who are appointed, instead of commanding the confidence of the people, 
seem, to command the diffidence of the people, and that makes a world 
of distinction betw-eon appointing or not appointing Indians. 

Well, Sir, that is the position. So far as this is concerned, we have 
not had the benefit of Lord Peehs instructions to the Government of 
India. But somehow the Government of India did not know w^hat to do 
within the structure and scope of the present Act; they appointed a Com- 
mittee — I suppose it w*as called the Muddiman Committee, and the 
Muddiman Committee made certain reports. Now% I do not like to throw 
mud at Sir Alexander Muddiman or at any other man; but I must say, 
Sir, that I am not enamoured of this Minority Report, much less of the 
Majority Report. We are no doubt grateful to them, for transferring 
Forests or Fisheries or some loaves and fishes; but on the wdiole it seems 
to me, Sir, that it is playing wdth the temper and the talent of the 
people to ask them to be satisfied with this sort of change or improvement. 

The next point to wdiich I will refer is this. We are asking lor a 
Statutory Committee or Royal Commission to be appointed before the 
ten years have elapsed. No* doubt the period of 10 years is fixed under 
the Act, but that is only the maximum period. The Government are 
bound to appoint a Commission after that period, but they are not pre- 
cluded from appointing it within that period. I remember very well, Sir, 
Mr. Ben Spoor interpellating Mr, Montagu whether a Commission could 
be appointed within that period and Mr. Montagu declared that there 
was absolutely nothing whatever in the Act to prevent the appointment 
of a Statutory Commission before the lapse of ten years. If I am right, 
Sir, I think you yourself inspired the interpellat’on of Mr. Ben Spoor at 
that time, and the wording of the Act completely bears out what I have 
said. Why then do they not appoint it ? We are told, Here is a 
machinery! If you work it well, we shall accelerate the Commission. But 
if you do not work it, we shall stand still. We shall not accelerate the 
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Commission''’. You all know that many of us are willing to work this 
Af^t lor ail it is worth. But they will tell us., “ There is the 8 war ai Party ' 
who refused to do it”. The Swaraj ' Party naturally say, “We asked 
for a machine, but you have given; us -a diiferent machine. The machine 
we asked for is quite different to this. Don’t you know the difference,, 
between the machine you have given us and the machine we asked for?” 
Of coiirss they do. It reminds, me of 'a dutiful child who once: prayed 
to God that it may have a bicycle.. Its mother heard the prayer and 
promptly bought a tricycle. The child was very gratified, but the next 
year it prayed, “ Oh, Lord, I thank you for the tricycle. But' don.’t .you 
know the difference between a bicycle and a tricycle?” (Laughter.) I ask 
this Government, don’t they Imow the difference between the machine they 
have given us and the machine we desired? Sir, the Swaraj Party 
naturally say, “ This is a bad machine. This is a rotten machine. This 
is an unworkable machine. If we work this machine, we will find it 
unworkable and you wdll say that the mechanic is incapable. We therefore 
decline to work, this machine. Give us a better machine and we shall 
w^ork it The Government's attitude is simply this : “ You work this 
machine. It may be bad, it may be rotten, but you must wwk it. If 
you do not -work it, we shall never give jmu a better machine.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban): Or any other. 

Mr. J. Baptista; Is that a rational attitude? That is one of the most 
comical attitudes I have ever come across. Surely, Sir, the best way is 
to give them a better machine. Instead of giving them a better machine, 
the Home Member appeals to a proverb. He says, “You can take a 
horse to the water, but you cannot make it drink That may be good 
enough for the horses of England. There is another proverb in England 
which says “ England is the heaven of wumen but the hell of horses 
Therefore, no wonder horses in England behave in the fashion which the 
Honourable the Home Member says, that “ You can take them to the 
water but you cannot make them drink Horses in India are quite 
different. (Laughter.) You can take them to water and make them 
drink. The difference really, Sir, is the difference between the mentality 
of the East and the mentality of the West. Here we have come across 
a conflict between the mentality of the East and the mentality of the 
West. What would a wise man do? A wise man would say, “ W'ell, 
you say you cannot work this machine. You want a better machine. I 
shall give you a better machine That would mean responsive co-opera- 
tion. That would compel eo-operation. That is what a wise man would 
do. Instead of saying that, I find in Government a stubbornness which 
baffles my comprehension. I cannot understand why they will not give 
a bettor machine. If they say this is a perfect machine and our laws 
are perfect like the laws of Medes and Persians, and immutable, we 
should not be able to say anything more than what Carlyle said: “ Thera 
are 20 millions of people in England, mostly fools Well, Sir, I do 
honestly pray that they will take a more reasonable attitude in this matter. 
They say the Swarajists were not responsive. Were they not? Could you 
get anything better, Sir, anything more desirable than what the Leader 
of the Swaraj Party said at the very commencement of the second reformed 
Assembly? He said, “We are here, non-co-operators, come to co-operate 
with you. We are your men if you will take us There was the hand 
of .friendship extended to the Government of India and the duty of the 
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. 'Govemoient , of ■In.dia ouglit to, have .■ been to grasp that hand • and, if ^ 
had done' .so /-at that very moment, the history of India would , have beea ' 
•<jomp,Iet‘edy changed. 

Tlie:HoiiotiraMe; Sir Alexander Mnddimaa (Horne- Member): 'What was 
'the hand that .'vvas. ofiered ? , ', 

Mr. 1* Bap’iiSa':.! do really helieve ■ .that the 'Goveninient , have" not 
•acted . in, that manner in which, they; ■ ought dio have acted. , It makes . me, ' 
feel that the whole object is to delay, delay, till the 10 years have elapsed. ' 
'.If that IS your object, please say so and we shall know what to do. But; 
if. tha.t is not your object,- then do not insist upon, the humiliation of- .the' 

, .-S„waraj, .Party, We.Bnow very .well the history of the Swaraj Party. . -We'' .- 
.' know wh.at, made, them take to non-co-operation, and if I may say. so, it is.,:,. 
':non-co-operati,on on the basis of' non-violence' that has' rendered,' the greatest. : 
service to the Government of India and has prevented the bloodshed of 
thousands of persons. (Hear, hear.) It has rendered the greatest service 
that could have been rendered to the Government of India at the most 
critical moment in the history of India. I therefore do not think, Sir, 
that the Government of India should insist upon the humiliation of the 
Swaraj Party. Do you mean to conciliate them or humiliate them? I 
come here as a responsive co-operator and I can tell you honestly that 
if you respond to the appeal which my Honourable friend Mr. Jirmali has 
made, you will change the face of this country. You will have a very large 
measure of response. Pieinember, Sir, after all the people of India are a 
very grateful people, and they, more than anybody else, are grateful for 
any concessions that are given to them. We are now entering upon a new 
era. I do hope, Sir, that under the regime of Lord Irwin and under the 
supervision of Lord Birkenhead v/e shall enter upon a new era of co-opera- 
tion and of responsive co-operators. If you wish that responsive co- 
‘Operatioiu then accept this Besolution and comply with the demand of my 
Honourable friend for a Boyal Commission, If you do so, we shall feel 
very grateful. I can assure you, Sir, that East and West will walk hand 
in hand and. each will serve for the welfare of the other, I hope that 
will be the future of our country now, (Applause.) 

Tlie HonouraMe Sir Oliarles Innes (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways): Sir, I must apologise for inflicting a speech U|.)on tlie House io-dway, 
but Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal is responsible for it. It is his speech that 
has brought me to my feet. Before I come to Ylr. Bipin Chandra Pal, 

I should like to refer to the speech of the Honourable Member who has 
just sat down. The Honourable Member is an old Parliamentary hand, and 
it v/oiild' not become me to congratulate him on Ids maiden speech in 
the Assembly, but I think that I can say that tliis House can congratulate 
itself on having added to its ranks yet another accomplished, orator. At 
the same time, I should like to make it dear that 1 disagree heartily with 
most of wdiat the Honourable Meihber said. 

'Mr. M. A. Jinnah; That w’-as expected. 

The Honourable Six Charles Innes: Sir, I listened to Mr. Bipin Chandra 
Pahs speech wdth the greatest attention. I must say that it surprised 
me verj^ greatly. But what surprised me most of all was the conclusion 
of his speech in which he said that he was going to vote with Mr. Jinnah. 
I am not one of those who believed in the practice wlrch has been des- 
tcribed as digging into the dust-heap of past speeches, but I have a very 
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vivid recollection, and ! may , say tliat'. most' Honourable Members' in this 
House will have a very vivid recollection, of a speech made by my fr'end 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal on the Demand for Grant lor the Railway Board 
in February, 1925. Pandit Motilal Nehru had moved the 
rejectr'on of that Demand. Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal with ail 
that eloquence to which we are accustomed in this House opposed that 
motion, and he made a declaration of principle with which I think the 
House will p^ree. He .^ave this as his main reason for opposmg the mdtiott 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru. He said: 

We want to create conventions and all over tlie world constitutional advance has 
been made through the creation of conventions and we want to. create conventions if’ 
we can, that the Viceroy shall not ordinarily certify a rejected grant.’* 

And here may 1 just point out that Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal is constantly 
mixing certification and restoration. The restoration of a rejected grant 
is the painful duty of the Governor General in Couneil. The Governor 
General in Council does not certify but can restore it, and he can restore 
it only when he is satisfied that it is essential to the discharge of his res- 
ponsib dities. Now, Sir, it is this building up of conventions to which 
Lord Peel referred in that famous despatch of 1923 to wdiich Mr. Baptista 
and Sir Hari S'ngh Gour referred. It was by building up these conven- 
tions that he thought that the progress ywithin the Act could be made,, 
and it is a matter of extreme regret to us on this side of the House than 
instead of building up these conventions in the way in which not only 
Lord Peel but Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal advocated, this House is doing its 
best to prevent those conventions from being built up. 

I am quite sure that when Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal resiled yesterday- 
from his declaration of principle in February, 1925, he was acting under' 
a misapprehension. He thought, indeed he said it in so many words, 
that it would make no difference to any one if Members of Council were 
marooned as it were in Simla or Delhi. He said that the expenses to 
which this grant relates are the expenses for taking the Members of the-' 
Executive Council to and from Simla. That is an enth^e misapprehension 
as my Honourable friend, Sir Basil Blackett pointed out yesterday. The 
expenses of our going to Simla form a very small proportion of these 
tour expenses. The grant is intended to enable Members of Council' to 
travel all over India and get into touch with people whom they ought 
to see if they are properly to discharge their duties, and I appeal to any 
business man in this House, especially my Honourable fr'ends on the 
European Benches, whether the business community of this coimtiw would 
relish it if any restriction were placed by this House upon tours by S'r 
Basil Blackett, by Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra or by myself. (An Honour- 
able AI ember: ‘‘Are you really accessible to Indian opinion?'’) That is 
the best wuiy in which we can discharge our responsibilities, and we tour 
periodically to important centres of India in order to discuss matters of 
the greatest importance to the country with people who are chiefly inter- 
ested. I ask Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal to consider whether it would be* 
wise that he should do anything which should stop us from doing that. 
As I have said, I am perfectly sure that if Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal had 
rightly aprpreh ended this grant he would not have made the speech that 
he made yesterday. 

But, Sir, I am not concerned with the inconsistencies of Mr. Bipirv 
Chandra Pal. I should like to pass on to a much more important point. 
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Mr. Bi’pin Chandra Pal said, What do we want? \Ve merely want a- 
re-exainination of the problem. We want an examination only.’' Those 
were his words. That is a very great change from the demand made in- 
Simla in the September Session, and 1 should like to assure Mr. Jinnah 
and Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal that we in this House appreciate that ciiange 
very much. The demand that is put forward now by Mr. Jinnah and' 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal for the earlier appo'niment of the Statutory 
Commissitjn is a demand with which we on this side of the House can 
.have much more sympathy. 

Mr. Eipin Chandra Pal (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Then, 
why not accept it? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Honourable Member asks me- 
why we should not accept it. The Honourable Member has asked lor 
the earlier appointment of the Statutory Commission under section 84 A 
of the Government of Ind'a Act. Let me just read to the Honourable- 
Member what exactly the Statutory Commission has got to do. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: To take away the Assembly. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Section 84A (2) says: 

** The persons whose names are so submitted, if approved by His Majesty, shall b©' 
a commission for the purpose of inquiring into the working of system of govern- 
ment, the growth of education, and the development of representative institutions, in 
British India, and matters connected therewith, and the commission shall report as to> 
whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish the principle of responsible- 
government 

(Mr. M. A. Jinnah: “ It does not exist now:'') 

** or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree of responsible government then exisb- 
ing 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal: We knew that you could go back. Go back- 
if it is necessary. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Then again that Commission under- 
taking that all-important inquiry will be governed by those famous para- 
graphs in the Preamble to the Government of India Act to which my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jimiah, takes such exception 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I have never taken any exception. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I beg the Honourable Member’s-, 
pardon. He takes exception to our repeating them in this House. That 
being so, I think I had better repeat those words once more. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: On the contrary I had said that the Preamble is. 
of no consequence in a Statute. Why repeat it? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Honourable Member says that 
all this reference to tlie Preamble of the Government of India Act is a 
parrot cry. It is not a parrot cry, nor is it a formula as the Honourable 
Member also called it. Co-operation is* — and this is the point which I' 
wish to make most elearly-r^one of the conditions that govern t4ie whole 
problem, and the Statutory Commission when it comes will be governed 
by that condition. And whose fault is it that we constantly bring in this 
condition to the notice of this House? Is it our fault that every Session; 
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oi tliis Legislature^ since the 'second Assembly, began to ■ sit, ..this .consti- 
tutional debate lias been brouglit , up ?■ 'Even Mr. ..Jmiiab, polished orator 
'that he is, was entirely unable to say anything, new, yesterday and I can 
’•say the same of Mr. ..B'ipm CliaBdra.’Pal. If ,ewery Session Hon.otirabie 
Members will bring up this,; question we must as often "refer them' .to the 
Preamble of the Government of India Act. 

Mr. M. A. Jiimali: Is there' any - rnentioD , in the Preamble . or . in any 
particular section that the Swarajists should co-operate before an advance 
could be made? 

The . HonouraMe ' Sir' Oliarles' ,'Innes; . I- do ' no't, .catch ' the .Honourable 
Member. Then p^everal Honourable Members ashed us a pertinent question. 
They said, What do you mean by co-operation?’’ Mr. Bipin Chandra 
Pai saui, Ton want tne co operat .on oi slaves with masters/’ I mak^ 
bold to b’ay that that statement is entirely incorrect. We have never 
objected in this House to reasoned criticism of any action of the Govern’ 
ment: on the contrary, have welcomed it and w^e will w'elcome it still. 

Mr. Bipiii Chandra Pal: And you have defined reason according to 
jour own ideas. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Mr. Eangaehariar said to me» 
"“Have I not co-operated?” If there were 318 million Bangachariars in 
-India — it is an awesome thought,— I admit that the problem would be 
- shorn of most of its difficulties. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : No country can produce that. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Junes: I will even say, that if there were 
159 million EangacharArs and 159 million Jinnaiis the problem would be 
shorn of most of its difficulties. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: You %vould not be here then. 

" The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: But what^ is the use of’ making 
debating points of this kind? I should like to restate without any bitter- 
ness at ail the position that Government have always been compelled to 
take up in this matter. In 1919 the Government of India Act was 
passed. I think everybody will admit that whatever defects there may 
be in this Act, and no one on this side of the House has denied that there 
are defects in the clyarchicai system, ail we have claimed is that given 
good-will and co-operation that system is workable, workable as a 
transitory measure. Whatever be the defects, every fair-minded man 
will recognise that that Act represented a notable advance in the solution 
of a very difficult problem. It was a really generous advance, and it was 
.an advance w^hicli ten years ago not one of the Honourable Members of 
this House would even have thought possible, and yet what was the 
response that we got ? The British Parliament had made this very generous 
advance to the people of India, and the response we got was first the 
dangerous non-co-operation movement. The response we got was the 
boycott of the first Councils. Then, Sir, the non-co-operation movement 
spent itself. It failed, and the Swaraj Party, whose absence we all regret 
■so much, came into this House with the avowed object of persistent 
^obstruction ■ within this Council. Then only in July last a ConservatiTO: 
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Government ' made . the . most generous gesture of advance.' , towards this 
House.' . What 'Was the response? Their offer .was flung back in their face 
by the Eesoiiition of September last. And fln ally, Sir, only a few days 
ago: the m.ost numerically important party^ in .this House walked out. 
NoWj Sir, I.do not, want .to rub in these facts, and .1 am, not speaking with 
any b'itterness.' 'I am spea.kmg of what 'has passed and I am npt referring 
to the future at . all. But I . do ask any' .fair-mmdnd mail' in : this House 
to consider for himself what sort ' of ' record is that for a Goveminent which 
is bound to look,, as one of the condit’ons of the problem,: for reasonable 
co-operation before furtlier advance can be made. That is the answer 
that I must give to Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal. 

May I also take this opportunity of r-ef erring to a statement of rny 
own which has, I understand, caused considerable excitement on the other 
side of the House. Speaking at the end of the railway discussion, I Had 
great pleasure in telling this House that in so far as railway and commerce 
matters are concerned, not only this Assembly but the other Assembly 
had co-operated with me. Only three days later I had to revise that 
statement. But I still say that though the Assembly has passed many 
Eesolutions on questions relating to commerce and railways of which I 
disapprove, yet when they treated commerce and railway matters on their 
merits, they did give me great assistance. I was then referring only to 
those two subjects, commerce and railways, and I did not refer in any way 
to politics at all. How, Sir, if that statement will give my Honourable 
friend Mr. Bangachariar any pleasure he is %velcome to it. But I should 
like to tell the House what foilow^ed upon that statement. I mention no 
names at ail. When I had sat down after making that speech, two promi-. 
nent members of the Swaraj Party came across and said to me '‘Sir Charles 
Innes, you have admitted co-operation with us. We shall get Sir Basil 
Blackett to admit co-operation with us and we shall get Sir Alexander 
Muddiman to admit co-operation with us and then all wall be well'*. I 
think. Sir, that throw^s a flood of light upon the mentality of the Swaraj 
Party. It is perfectly true that within tw’o or three days the Swaraj 
Party had w'alked out, but, Sir, wdio shall say wdth what searchings of 
heart they did walk out, and what divided counsels there w’^ere in the 
Swaraj Party? I have not the slightest doubt myself that many members 
of the Swaraj Party bitterly regret the mistake they made, and more than 
that I believe I am correct in saying that many members of the Swaraj 
Party recognise that during the last five years they have followj’ed through- 
out a wrong and misconceived policy. The trouble is that one false step 
has led to another until it is difficult for them to retrace their steps. But 
I am quite sure that if we could rewrite the history of the last five years 
manv of the prominent gentlemen wdio belong to that party would come 
in like Mr. Bangachariar and others and do their best to work this consti- 
tution, defective though it may be, instead of standing outside and trying 
to obstruct us at every turn. Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal said that non-co-opera- 
tion had spent itself, and he believed that the Swaraj movement would 
spend itself also. I believe that too. I believe that the tide has now 
turned. I believe that the members of the Swaraj Party are beginning to 
realise their mistake. What I appeal to Honourable Members in this 
Hoifse is that they should’ not in any way identify themseNes with the 
methods which have been pursued by that Party. I Tfnow, Sir. that Mr. 
Jinnah's proposition is an attractive proposition to some. I am glad to 
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recognise tliat Mr, Jinnali, Mr, Bipin- Gb-andra-Pal and -Mr. Bapiista have 
not put forward as the reason for the action they wish us to take any 
statement such as ' 'grievances before supplies" k Ali they say is this,. 
We want to show that we are anxious to have a further advance and 
think that this is the most emphatic "way in which we can show it. Sir, 

I agree that to some it is an attractive proposition. But I also believe 
that it is an unsound proposition, and I believe that the right thing for 
Honourable Members in this House is at the present time to resist such 
political manceuvres and to refrain from unsound methods of this kind. 
The Honourable the Horne Member has told you that he is looking for the 
sign of the dawn. I believe that he wmuld get that sign if my Honourable 
friends opposite wmuld -withdraw this motion and refuse to identify them- 
selves 'with methods which, I make bold to say, have been wholly discre- 
dited. I appeal to all Members of this House, if Mr. Jinnah will not with- 
draw, to reject this motion. 

Colonel J. !)• Crawford (Bengal: European): It was not my intention 
to intervene in this debate, for my Honourable friend Sir Darcy Lindsay 
has said ail that there is to say on behalf of the non-official European group ; 
but the further appeals made to us by Sir Hari Singh Gour, Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal and Mr. Baptista ntcessitate, in my opinion, some answer, 
and they a:fford me the opportunity of developing one point which to my 
mind has been overlooked and is a point of very great import, ance. Before 
I turn to that point I wmuld like to thank the Home Member for the very 
sympathetic way in which he has replied to the request of Mr. Jinnah. I 
personally have never been one of those who have been enamoured of this 
talk of ''the open door’". My feeling is that either here you have an Act 
which is capable of development and affords ample opportunity for progress 
if worked in a reasonable manner or the Act is fundamentally faulty in 
construction and therefore should be changed irresiiective of other factors, 
and it has been difficult for me to understand how it is that the Government 
of India have not made up their mind on this subject one w-ay or the other, 
To many of us it seems that much of the trouble and much of the diffieulticsr 
wnth which we are faced to-day arise from the opportunity afforded by the 
Government of India Act itself and by these suggestions of the open door to 
divert the attention of electors and their representatives from the imnortant 
social and economic problems w'ith wffiich India is faced and invite them 
to eoncentrato their attention on this constitutional question. Hacl it not 
been for the fact that a definite period w’-as stated in the GoveiTiment of 
India Act we might have seen a far greater development of real political' 
progress in this countiw to-day than w-e have done. I am anxious to pay 
a very real tribute on mv part to Mr. Jinnah and his Party in this House 
and to those renresentatives in the Assembly and their supporters in 
the country who have in the face of much unpopularity and continued 
pressure stood staunchly by constitutional methods. I do not in any way 
wish to limit my appreciation, and I am sure the appreciation of mj 
colleagues, of the co-operation wffiich they have always accorded. I am one 
of those who believe wuth the Home Member that the reward for that 
work -wdll in due course be forthcoming from the country. And in spite of 
what is said elsewhere, my constant watching of the political situation in 
India leads me to believe that in the forthcoming general election there 
will be a large sense of appreciation shown by the electorate throughout, 
India of the work which my Honourable friends^ have done ; and I sincerely 
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trust tliai tbunr will .come back in larger numbers to continue tbe policy 
which they have held hitherto. I feel that if that is the case, as my 
Honourable friend Mr. Darcy Lindsay said, we Europeans will be only 
too read}' to reconsider our attitude as it is to-day. 

My Honourab.le friend Sir Hari Singh Gour and Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal 
have charged Sir Darcy Lindsay and the European non-official Members on 
these Benches with having gone back on the liberal outlook which was 
'displayed by the European representatives in the first Assembly. 1 know 
.my friends opposite believe that if we are not inimical to India's aspira- 
tions at leastwe are intentionally conservative. Sir, let me emphasise the 
fact that we are not inimical in any way to India’s political aspirations, 
.and if I may prove to my friends that we are really and genuinely in 
sympathy 'with the desire to see India progress politically and economically, 

I will do so. There are many who will say that the European Association 
which I have the honour to serve is one of those “die-hard” bodies. That 
Is a charge wdiich is often brought against it. Now What, Sir, does that 
body put forth as its political faith? What are three of the important 
points which it says are the political creed of the non-official Europeans in 
this country ? The first is that their desire is “the fostering of a relationship 
of cordiality and. co-operation with those Indians who are working construc- 
tively for the good of India”; and it says that the following considerations 
will govern the actions of the Council of that body,; and the first two are 
these, “the maintenance and promotion of ties strengthening the position 
of India as an integral part of the British Empire”, and secondly “the 
wisdom of assisting the political and economic development of the country 
in which w-e live with due regard to the benefit and contentment of its 
various peoples”. Those, Sir, are expressions which I think genuinely 
show that we are desirous of assisting India’s political progress, that we are 
prepared to assist all those, like our friends opposite, who are working 
constructively for the good of India; 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural): What about 
3 ^our vested interests? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: My friend Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed says, 
“What about our vested interests?” Sir, I think we all have vested 
interests in this country. The European community has very considerable 
^stakes in this country, and it is the fear that those perfectly legitimate 
stokes may be endangered, from remarks that are at times passed in this 
Souse, that is inclined to make the community cautious in coming forward, 
in view of those statements, Sir, it is therefore a matter of regret io me 
personally that to-day, when for the first time ibis little non-official European 
group finds itself in th‘s House in a position to throw the scales one way or 
the other, that we are unable to give our vote to Mr. Jirmah. {An Honour- 
'Cble Member : “ Shame.”) (Laughter.) We do so, Sir, out of the entirely 
honest conviction that the time has not yet come for the appointment of 
a Royal C^-mmission. That is our conviction as it stands to-day and that 
is the reason w'e cannot, holding that conviction, go, as many of us would 
like to do, with our friends into the lobby. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: When will it come please? In 1959? 

Colonel J. B, Crawford: And this, Sir, brings me to the point which 
I wish to emphasise. My Honourable friend opposite asks me when we 
Will come. Well, Sir, there is one remark which fell from the lips of my 
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Honourable , friend Hr. Baptista wliieLi seauied lo me i 30 show that the time 
cannot .be very daiv when we ^ will be coming. He called us for ome^ 
“ Birds of Paradise and I felt that I was clothed in that wonderful 
plumage and had but to open my wdngs and fly into my IIoiiGura!:)le friend's 
lobby. (Laughter.) But the fact underlying that remark is the .most 
e>ssential factor to the advance of India. We are accustomed iij tliis House 
to be told that we are ‘‘ robbers, thieves, blackguards.”. It comes from, 
the lips time and again of irresponsible jMembers; and when Ilembers 
opposite say, ‘‘ Why will you not come into the lobby with us?” we might 
say, well when we go back to our eonstitiie.ncies they say to us, Did so 
and so say tliat about you in the House, and do you mean ;o say you 
chatted witli liiin in the lobby afterwards? We cannot imdei'stand the 
mentality of a man who is called a thief and a robber and iben goes and 
lias a cup of tea with the man who has called him that That is the 
positkjn that we. are faced with in our eonstiluencles. .Bemarks of that 
nature are doing much harm to our joint advance togetlier. It is remarks 
such as Mr. Baptista has made, that we are Bi.rds of Paradise, lhat will 
bring us together. (Laughter.) {An Hononmble Member: You want 

compliments.”) That, Sir, is to my mind the great point. lUy friend 
Mr. Muhammad Y'akub has mentioned it; my friend Hr. Baptista has men- 
tioned it again. We desire to develop amongst not only the British and the 
Indians but amongst all communities a real feeling of goodwill and trust 
in one another. That is the surest method of advance, and all th,.se who 
use these bitter words, either in this House or on a pulilie platform or in 
the Press, be they European on the one side or Indian on the other, are 
putting off the day when we can really get towards Swaraj; I do implore 
my Honourable friends there who have done so niucli to work the constitu- 
t.ion that they will always cheek such unworthy sentiments and that together- 
we may w^ork for that real atmosphere of goodwill and co-operation between 
all communities which alone will bring us to our goal. (Applause.) You 
may appoint a hundred Eoyal Commissions but they will do no good unless 
you can get the people themselves to w^ork together and work for advance 
I feel sincerely that the question of the earlier appointment of a Eoyal 
Commission is not one that really matters. But if to-day we as a cornmunitv' 
and other communities w’ere relieved of the constant threats against minori- 
ties — if w'e could hear kind W’ords instead of liard wxa-ds, then . . . . 

Diwan Bahadur T, Eangachailar : May I ask my Honourable friend,: 
does he really believe in those threats? Has not the action r)f this Assembly 
during the last five years vouchsafed that safety wliich he veanis? 

Colonel B. Crawford: I am asked if I believe in those threats. I 
believe that many of the remarks made from the opposite Benches are due 
to the exuberance of youth more often than not. But that is not the effect 
that they are inclined to have on persons outside tlie House wdio elect us 
as representatives here. I again emphasise my honest belief that if we 
could only get co-operation amongst ourselves, then we would not only have 
the solution of our difficulties here in India but the solufion of the problem 
which faces the world to-day, the adjustment of difficulties between tbs 
various races of the w’’orld, so that we may live in peace and ];)rogress con- 
stantly. (Applause.) 

Pandit ‘ Madan Molian Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansl Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, I was sorry to hear in the course of the debate 
two of my friends on this side of the House belittle the Congress and ite 
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infilieiice in the eoxmtf^.. I am, sure- they'. did .not intend to^ cast any -seriouS’’ 
reflection .on the Congress and . that ' it' was an unfortunate expression of 
opinion which . . . . 

-Mr, Bipin .Cliaiidra Pa!: A xFord'of- explanation, Sir. I never said' .one- ' 
word ill , depreciation of the,-C'Ongress. What I said, and I hold still and', 
wilh'.always hold, is,, that the Congress' has' no right,_ to give any mandate to 
a. Member ', of ' this House. 

, Pandl^, Madaii Mchan Malaviya: -Sir, I entirely agree with my friend that* 

.he is entitled to express the opinion that the Congress is nO't entitled, to give- 
a mandate to a. Member, of ■ this House. That is, a , pinposition 'whieli may- 
be debated, but 'wiiat' I took objection to , and '.regretted ivas the, remarks 
which went to ' show that the' .Congress had lost all its influence in the 
country ' and that its membership w^as confined .to the number of' a. fe'W 
thousands, and it is tliat -which I- took exception to. ,„I 'wish to- say that the 
lnfliie.iice of the Congress, in the ' country should not be judged merely by; 
the numbers on' its rolls at "the present moment. The Congre.ss' stands in.' 
this country for only one policy, namely, the policy of the early establish- - 
merit o.f responsible- Government in this country, and on that point I venture' 
to say that all educated Indians are of one mind. We differ from the 
present Congress Executive and the policy 'which , they pursue. I have ' , 
my strong differe'nces ,wd.th them. But I wish everybody to understand^ 
that the country as a ivhole is of the same mind which the Congressmen 
at present in office express, namely, a strong, a keen and an undying desire-; 
for the early establishment of ix'sponsible Government in this country. , 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal: B*y civil disobedience. 

Diwan Bahadur T, Bangachariar : They have dropped it. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I had hoped my Honourable friend^ 
Mr. Bipin Chandi’a Pal, was cured by this time of the dread of civil dis- 
obedience. I will not spend any more w'ords on it. 

The second point I come to is the attitude which the Government 
Members have adopted in this debate. The Honourable the Home Member 
in a very symnathetic mood expressed his differences from those, who have 
spoken in support of this motion. So also the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes has said that it is not in any spirit of bitterness that they approach 
this question, that it is not in any spirit of unreasoning opposition that 
they oppose this proposal, but that they honestly feel that the interests of 
India wdll not be served by persisting in tbe attitude implied in the motion 
of my Honourable friend, Mr. Jimiah. They expressed, both of them, a 
strong desire that there should be greater co-operation and goodwill showm 
by Indians. Tbe Honourable Sir Alexander IMiiddimaii said a*nd. there 
was a note in his speech wdiich touched the liearts of some of us — ^that he 
did not mean to treat lightly the proposals that came from this side of the 
House: he opposed the motion because he honestly believed that tliose 
who had put them forward were mistaken, and he justified the attitude 
of the Government because he said that there was an absence of that 
amount of co-operation which the Government considered necessary. He 
described himself as a watchman, and he said he did not see tbe beacon 
light, otherwise it w^ould be his happiness, his privilege, to report that dark- 
ness had been dispelled and light had dawned so that the Eoyal Commission 
might come to this country. Now, Sir, I ask my Honourable frienis on 
the Government Benches to consider whether we Indians as a body, or 
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.-Swarajists ill parfciciilar. . , are ' alone- responsible" for. .the absence of that 
amount of co-operation which -.my Honourable friends .on the Government 
Benches desire. 1 wish, Sr, that they would examine the situation dis- 
passionately and ealirdy. May I remind my HonoiiraDle friend, the Home 
Member — because he- certainly was present here in 19iS~of the Conference 
which was held in this very House under the presidency of Lord Clielmsford 
in 1918 when ihe Princes of India and the representatives of ail sections 
of the Indian public met here in response to the appeal of His Majesty’s 
Government to make a stronger, a greater effort in the matter of reeruit- 
mg for the Army and helping Ihe Government in other ways in carrying 
,on the War? My friend certainly will remember in what spirit the Princes 
.and the representatives of the people met. My friend will remember that 
:there was no desire in any heart except the desire loyally, honestly, 
earnestly to co-operate with the Government in that crisis; and, Sir, I would 
i.hen ask my friend to remember what came in 1919. It is unfortunately 
mecessary to recall these facts in. order that we should Judge fairly and im- 
^partially whether the blame lies on only one side, or whether it sliculd not 
be distributed on both sMes. I do noVwish to dwell at lengfh upon the 
fincident of the enactment of the Bowiatt Act when all the Indian Members 
^of the Legislative Council were opposed in a body to the passing of that 
Act. 1 do not wish more than to refer to the incidents of the martial laws 
in the Punjab. I wish merely to remind you that the Government appoin; ed 
.a Committee to inqm're into the administration of the martial laws, and 
'that by the verdict of that Gcmmittee the complaints of the people about 
the excesses which had been committed under those laws were fully 
establ’shed. I come, Sir, to the year 1920. Binding that the Government 
had not respoiiydnd sufficiently to the call for redress made in respect of the 
Punjab wrongs and in tb.e matter of the Kliilafat, Mr. Gandhi launched 
his non-co-operaM*on movement. It was the result of the altitude which 
the Government had adopted. The Government should not forget that 
fact. We come then to 1921. We know what unfortunately happened 
that year. We know the unfortunate incidents that took place in B'^mbay; 
but those incidents need not have led to the extension of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act to various provmces. Under that extension mv 
Hmourable frend will remember that nearly 25,000 persons or about th{)t 
number were nut into Jail. Men, highly educated and most respected 
among the Indians, were put into Jail, My friend Pand't Motilal Nehru 
was among the number, and my friend, the late Mr. C. B. Das, was also 
among the number. T cannot name all wffio were thus made uniustlv to 
suffer. The Government e^'ntinued that policy for a long time. The Gov- 
ernment kept up that policy of not merely non-co-operating with the people 
but a policy of repression of the people. In 1922, Mahatma Gandhi, the 
most respected Ind'an of his time, was put into jail. Now, Sir, did not 
these circumstances combine to create a feeling, were they not calculated 
io streng'hen the feeling, of regretful non-co-operation with the Government 
on the part of Indians? We then come to 1923. The Government found 
that the men who joined the first Assembly in the teeth of the opposition 
of their own countrymen did co-operate with the Government to ihe best 
extent they could. Their co-operation elicited more than once from the 
then Home Member, Sir William Vincent, an expression of appreciation 
of their attitude. The Government were incined at that time to recom- 
mend to the Government in England that the question of an earlier ex- 
tension of the Reforms should be considered. But that attitude disappeared 
^shortly afterwards. A new Assembly came in in 1924. Who came in ? 
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-\Iuuy men who had kept back on the tirst occasion, men who thought that 
ilie system ot dyarchy which had been introduced was very unsatisfactory, 
men wiio were in principle entirely opposed to the system , still came in, 
and came in with the desire to mend the syslem or to end it, with the 
desire either to have it improved or to have the system as it existed 
■ destroyed. Was it a crime to do soV Is noo that language known to 
politicians all over the ’world, that when you want to improve a system, you 
do talk of either mending it or ending it, of destroying ike 

\Ad system so that a new system might be substituted for it? 

That was the object with which these gentlemen came in. 
And who were they ? Many of them men wiio had suffered irnprison- 
meiit most unjustly for various periods of time, men who w-'ere among the 
.most educated, several of them among the most esteemed of Indians. Buch 
were the men wiio joined the Councils, the Legislatures all over the 
country. And wiiat wpis the first act, the first important act wiiicli they 
resorted to? I do not wish to take up the time of the House by going 

through all the details. There w^as a demand put forwdird in February 

1924. That demand w’as not the demand of only one Party. It w^as not 
■the demand of the Sw^araj Party ; it w^as not the demand of the Independent 
Party, It wdis a joint demand of all Nationalists in this Assembly, in fact 
practically of ail Indians who w^ere free to record their vote in favour of 
.any proposition wiiicii helped the people. Now^ that demand, I submit, 
indicated very clearly a desire for co-operation with Government, and the 
speech delivered by my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru in putting 
foiward that demand couid not have been delivered in a better spirit of 
co-operation than it w'as. You remember, the House will remember, Sir, 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru reminded the House of it the other day, that he 
had said to Government “If you accept our proposal, I am your man; 

I offer co-operation if you will accept it”. And the co-operation that he 
offered w^as not offered on impossible terms. What w'as it that the demand 
asked for? It did not ask that the reforms w^e desired should be introduced 
.all at once. It did not say that full responsible Government should be 
•established there and then in this country. Ail that it urged w'as that the 
•Government should take steps to call a Conference at which the question 
•should be fully examined, at wdiich all sides of the question should be 
examined, and representatives of all important parties in the country could 
be heard as to what they thought was best in the interests of the country 
.as a wdiole. That w^as all that that demand asked for. The response of 
the Government to that demand, Sir, is very well knowm. It w^as not 
: adequate. A Committee was appointed; a Committee did examine the 
•question in a very limited form. There w’-as a Majority Heport and a 
l\Imority Report. It was open to the majority to differ and it w^as open to 
file minority to differ each from the other; they did differ. When the Gov- 
ernment brought forw^ard a proposal that effect should be given to the report 
of the majority, wdth wdiich the people’s representatives in this House did 
not agree, what did we do? We put forward another proposal, a carefully 
considered proposal, which embodied the principles which w’-e desired 
should be considered, examined and embodied in the next Reform Act; the 
Resolution of the 8th of September, 1924, incorporated those principles. 
Those principles were put in in a Resolution, because that was all that we 
.could do on the occasion, and as my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah reminded 
the HouE^e yesterday it wras done in distinct response to the xitterance of 
Lord Birkenhead, who had invited us to show if we could help in consti- 
tution-making. Constitution-making, Sir, we did not undertake, because 

■ 2 a 
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we liad riot the power' to amend the 'Govemment of India Act, but we, had.. 

, it in , our .power to indicate the prliic,ip.Ies which w.e , desired sho'iild. be; . , . 

. embodied.in j}he new .Act ; and that, I' submit, was a real contribution in co- ' '. 

operation,' .honest, earnest, honourable' -co-operation ; it ',\¥as as' muc.h of.:' 

reasonable eo-operation as the Government could reasoiiabiy expeet. 

, The HonouiaMe Sir Charles Innes; Not' a comma to be altered. 

' Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I think, Sir, the Honourable Sir ■ 
Charles Innes is far too old an officer and man of experience seriously to 
mean that that stood in the way of the Govemment accepting the pro- 
posal. I think, Sir, my Honourable friend knows — he himself sometimes, 
makes very witty remarks, — he knows that every ^vord that is uttered 
in a debate is not to be treated with equal seriousness. At any rate, with- 
out any disrespect to him, I do not treat all that he says with equal 
seriousness, I would be doing him an injustice if I thought he really felt 
that that was the bone, that the comma was the bone, which stuck in. 
his throat, and that but for it he \vould have accepted the proposal contained 
in the Hesolution of this Assembly. I should be very happy if the case- 
was really otherwise, for then, even without consulting my friends of the- 
Sw’^araj Party, I would venture to agree, and we would persuade our 
friends and the country generally to agree, to remove that comma and. 
any other similar commas. Now, I ask, Sir, the Government Members- 
to consider what is the real position. Have they done all that they 
could on their side to make it possible for us to o:ffer greater co-operation ?' ^ 
Can they suggest anything more that we could have done in the way of 
real co-operation? When it was urged by Mr. Jinnah or some other friend 
that Government measures had received support' from this side, and that' 
the Honourable the Home Member could not mention any Government 
measure wdiich had been opposed by this House,' any measure of import- 
ance wffiioh the Government wanted to pass, the Honourable the Finance 
Member had ejaculated “What about the Finance Bill?'' The Finance' 
Bill of 1924 was of course rejected by this House, and if it was a sin to- 
reject it I w^as the greatest sinner, because the idea originated with me. 
But I beg to tell the House that I do not feel repentant up to this moment. 

I feel that it is perfectly legitimate for this House, as it would be for the 
Members of the English Blouse of Commons, to express our disapproval of 
the financial and executive administrations of the Government in the 
stx’ongest manner we can within the constitution by opposing a Finance 
Bill. It was a step quite within the constitution. We gave our reasons for* 
rejecting the Finance Bill, I will not detain the House by dwelling again 
on those reasons; but I will say this, that if the taxation Vhich had been 
put up so high during and after the war should still be maintained, if 
taxation should continue to be maintained at a higher level than we honestly . 
believe it should be, if the Government should not reduce expenditure to 
the extent we think they should, if the Government should not minister to 
the needs of the people, industrial and other, to the extent they should, if 
the Government would not respond to the call of the people* for greater 
Tndianisation of the services, if the Government would not open all the 
departments of the Army to Indians, if the Government would not take the 
necessary steps to prepare Inditos, to train Indians, to take their proper 
share in the defence of their country, in the service of their eoimiry and' 
their King^ the representatives of the people would be justified in opposing' 
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the Finance Bill as we opposed it ; and if it becomes necessary to do so, 

I think every one of us would be prepared to oppose the Finance Bill agairi 
under those conditions ; and unfortunately those conditions have not been 
very much altered, though, I recognise, that in some matters the Govern- 
ment have somewhat moved forward. I submit, Sir, that the rejection of 
the Finance Bill was meant to draw the attention of the Government here 
and even more, of the Government in England^ to the extraordinary situa- 
tion in which we Indians found ourselves. Is there a country in the world 
where the people labour under such high taxation, where the taxation is- 
so disproportionately high to the average national income? Is there a 
country in the world where the representatives of the people, elected by the- 
people, are denied a voice in determining how the great bulk of the taxes, 
'which are raised by their voices, shall be administered? I submit there- 
is not ; and that being so, we were justified, it was a duty we owed to our 
country, that we should record our protest against the action and attitude- 
of the Government in the very effective manner in which we did. Sir, 

I submit that even that action of ours was one of co-operation, honourable’ 
co-operation, not slavish co-operation, to help the Government by the pres- 
sure of our honest opinion to do their duty rightly by the people, because- 
I submit when ^ve decided to join the Assembly, every Member who- 
decided to join the Assembly or any other Legislature, decided to co-operate- 
with the Government ; when a Member took the oath, of allegiance to the- 
King-Emperor, he . decided to co-operate with the Government, he decided 
to co-operate as an honourable man, as a free man. And we have all done- 
so. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya; Sir, I have submitted that this- 
Assembly has offered as much reasonable co-operation as it could to the- 
Government, and I submit that the plea that the Government will not 
take any further step towards constitutional reforms because the amount 
of co-operation offered has not been reasonable is utterly unjustifiahle, I 
submit, Sir, if my friends on the other side were to put themselves in our* 
position, how would they like it? I should like them to contemplate what 
their feelings would be if they were in our position and" we were in their 
position. I think it was Lord Morley who once said that an administrator 
should try to get into the skin of the people with whom he has to deal. 
Will the Honourable Members on the Government Benches consider what 
in a similar situation their feelings would have been if they had acted as we- 
have acted and if they had been met with the replies that we have met 

■: '.vWith. ' 

33iwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar ; They would have broken our heads; 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Yes, they would have broken our heads.. 
Perhaps they would have done so. I ask what their feelings would have 
been if they w^ere in our position, if they were as resourceless as we are, 
and if the might and power of the Government was all entirely in the 
possession of those who had the upper hand over them? I should like them 
to look at the question from that point of view. It will not help the Gov- 
ernment, it will not help the cause of good government, if our friends will 
continue in the attitude which they have adopted. The Honourable Sir 
Charles Innes had said - that the co-operation which had been- 
offered was more than : counterbalanced by the dangerous non- 
co-operation movement which was, started afterwards. I have airt-adT 
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exp] Pined iiow tliat' came in, .and 'I - submit- that two parties were respon- 
■sibie for , that moveiiient having come into .existence, of which' the Govem- 
ment was one; And, if the effects of that movement are to be obliterated, 
if the feelings which that movement generated have to be removed, the 
.Governmont have to play a very important part in bringing this about. 

If the Government will not play that part, if they will not do their diityj 
and go on blaming those who were opposed to them by repeating again 
.and again that they have not offered that amount of co-operation which 
the Government desired, I submit that they will not improve their posi- 
tion before the Indian world or before the civilised world. The Honour- 
able Sir Charles Innes also thought that there was a change in the atti- 
tude of the Assembly indicated by the speeches of the Honourable Mr. 
Jinnah and the Honourable Mr. Bipin CJiandra Pal. I submit lie is mis- 
taken. The demand that was put forward as the united demand of 
Swara.jists and Independents or of the Nationalist Party stands where it 
did The suggestion that the Government might appoint a Eoyal Com- 
mission is merely one of the solutions which is possible. But the point 
■of complaint was that the Government have not shown any readiness to 
meet the wishes of the Assembly even by appointing such a Commission as 
is contemplated under section 84 A of the Statute. If the Government think 
that this is the best form in which the inquiry should take place, then they 
have to bear in mind what Mr. Jinnah very carefully added that the com- 
position of the Commission should be such as would command the con- 
fidence of the Indian public. That is not an extravagant demand. The 
whole question therefore is : Do the Government desire that the present 
state of feelings which exist between educated Indians and the Govern- 
ment should change or do the.y w'ant that it should continue? PI ere you 
have the educated Indians throughout the country united on one demand. 
A‘ou find that everywhere the same demand is made whether it it the 
Swarajist camp, or the Independent camp or the Liberal camp or any 
•other camp. Every political party has put foiwvard the demand for the 
earliest establishment of responsible government in this country. Will 
'the Government ignore it? How long wall they? And what wdll be the 
result? Do the Government think that the position which they have 
taken up at present is the best in the interest of a long-lasting unity 
between Indians and Englishmen? I do not think that anybody suggests 
that the connection between England and India is going to cease at an 
eailj date. At least we, on this side, do not contemplate an early 
<?essation of this connection. And, if this connection is to continue, is it 
'desirable that the existing bitterness of feelings should be allowed to 
■continue? If not, how long whl substantial refomi be delayed? It is 
■obviouslv extremely desirable that the feelings between the Government 
and the people should be very much improved. And what are the means 
which slioukl be adopted for it? Will the Government improve the feelings 
between the Government and the people by continuing to ignore or to 
treat lightly the united demand of educated Indians throughout the country. 
Borne may adopt one course, others may adopt another, but they are 
united in their demand. And let me here say a wmrd as to the course 
adopted c-.ven by my Sw’arajist friends. 1 submit, Sir, that even those who 
■disagree with them, even ttiose who, like me, think that they have not 
adopted the right course, must admit that the fact that 40 or more Members 
of this Assembly should have decided to walk out of this Assembly and 
that a number of highly educated men who wish well of their country and 
wish to serve it according to their lights have by concerted action retired 
from the Legislatures throughout the country, is a fact of serious import- 
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It certainly shows that the present system of Government calls for art ^ 
early roconsideration. We are all anxious that the Government 
should adopt a reasonable attitude towards us, and we on our part are 
anxious that our attitude should be similarly reasonable. Differences must 
exist between men and men, and we are anxious that all our difian-enees 
should be considered at a round table conference, at which we may be able 
to see the Government point of view and the Governoient may be able 
to see cur point of view better than they do at present. If the Govern- 
ment continue to meet us only with a “No” to our united demand, and 
to function as they do at present with the powers they possess, what is- 
the duty cast upon this House, what is the duty cast upon Members who 
come here to represent the people in this House? We clearly must place 
on record our protests against the existing system. That system is repre’ 
sented by the Executive Council of the Government of India. This motion 
is therefore brought forward to record our constitutional protest against 
the system. We feel that it is not the right system, we feel that it ought 
to be changed, that there should be an element of responsibility introduced 
in the Government of India; that the members who wield all the power of 
Govermn-mt should be i^esponsible to the elected representatives of the 
people in this House. We do think — we may be wise or unwise, right or 
wrong-^biit let me assure my Honourable friends, we honestly think that 
we can improve the administration very much if the Government Members- 
will become, responsible to the elected representatives of the people. Is 
that such a revolutionary change that the Government must oppose it?* 
Will any Honourable Member on the Government Benches say that in any 
important matter that has come up for discussion they have found Indian 
Members to be unreliable? Will they not admit that we have debated all 
the q\.i.estions which have come before us on their merits, that we have tried 
to put our own views and have tried to understand the views of the Gov- 
ernmem‘^ If that has been the normal state of feeling which has existed 
in this. House, who can say that if the Government Members will become' 
responsible to the elected representatives of this House the administration 
of India will not be carried on much better than it is at present? That 
there is much room for complaint is beyond question. In every matter whe^’e 
we wanted improvement, Government have moved very slowly. In the matter 
of the JndianivSatioD of the services what has been done is not sufficient. 
We do not merely want that our young men should be put in responsible' 
positions. We also want institutions created to give them the necessary 
training to fill those high positions. We want suitable and sufficient 
opportunity given to Indians to train themselves for the defence of the- 
country. When we find a sober and esteemed man like my friend Sir- 
Sivaswamy Aiyer, who has all along co-operated with the Government, 
complain of the most inadequate admission of Indians into the Army, I 
think Members of Government ought to feel that there is something very- 
wrong in the attitude they have adopted. In this question as in others,, 
for instance, on that relating to the encouragement of indigenous industries, 
we have much reason for complaint. The Government recognised before' 
the War, and more so during the War, that the industries of this country 
ought to be developed. The dangers of India being isolated during the 
time of war were realised by the, Government. A Commission was 
appointed which recommended many useful measures. How few of those 
recommendations have been earned out? How many recommendations', 
remain still unattended to? The country is not growing in wealth, unem- 
ployment is gi'owing to a distressing, extent. After, twenty or more years of 
educatkn in Government and other schools, colleges and ITnivensities & 
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large ii umber of our young men are not able to find employment. Trade 
is not :fioarisMng. Industries are not growing and flourisbing. I am sure 
that my Honourable friends opposite, who are where they are because of 
the Education they received, will admit that if such a serious state of 
things was found in England there would be a terrible cry raised through- 
out the cotmtry and in Parliament, and Parliament would have to legislate 
or adopt other measures necessary to improve the situation. Occasionaliy 
the Government have taken some steps in some directions, but I submit 
that what has been done is very little. A vast deal more requires to be 
•done. And I express the considered opinion of most educated Indians 
when I say that the pace of progress would be tremendously acce- 
lerated if members of the Government v/ould become respon- 
sible to this House. It is our conviction that this absence of 
responsibility is a serious drag upon good administration. Not 
■only a.re our recommendations disregarded in matters where vital 
changes are necessary, but even in ordinary affairs the recommendations 
of tbis House have not been given effect to. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer has 
already referred to the complaint regarding the expansion of the University 
‘Training Corps. The Government took a vdse step when they introduced 
the University Training Corps. University students have been longing 
to get permission to be admitted in large numbers to the Corps. But when 
you find that out of 2,000 students only 74 or 150 are admitted to a 
training corps and the rest of them have to trait and wait for years because 
ihe Government have not sanctioned an increase, I ask the Government 
to consider what will be the feelings of those students. They want to 
train themselves; they want to be trained to serve their country and their 
lung, and is it right of the Government to make such delay in responding 
to that appeal? I might also refer to the administration of justice. What 
has been the action of the Government in two provinces which is partly 
responsible, I submit, for the attitude shown by my friends of the Swaraj 
Party and by some of us who have spoken on this present motion? In 
Bengal you have had so many educated men deprived of their liberty. 
Again and again it has been urged that the Government should bring them 
to trial. We do not want that those who may be really criminals should 
he allowed to go scot-free. We want that those against whom any guilt 
is established should pay the penalty of that guilt, but w’-e do feel that 
it is a wrong that so many men should be deprived of their liberty and 
for such a. long time without being brought before a court of justice. Let 
me also refer to a case relating to the Punjab. Two years ago, when the 
Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey was the Home Member, a Besolution 
was put before this House recommending the release of Sardar Kharak 
Singh, President of the Shiromani Gurdwara Proban dhak Committee, 
-one of the finest men I have Imown in my life, a man most esteemed 
throughout the Sikh world. Sardar Kharak Singh has been going without 
■anv clothing except his kachcli for over two years now I think, because 
■a foolish rule was introduced in the Jail. He was a political prisoner and 
he and his fellow prisoners were allowed to wear their own clothes. He 
therefore wore his Akali turban. One day an order was passed by the 
■jail authorities that he should put aside his turban, and that those who 
-wore Gandhi caps should also put aside their Gandhi caps. He resented 
the order and as a protest he put aside all clothing, except a bare 
hacJich on his loins. The order was subsequently changed, and he was 
•told that he might put on his turban, but the order prohibiting the use 
<^f the Gandhi cap still remained. He protested and said he could not 
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put on Ills turban while his fellowmen, who were also political prisoners, 
were deprived of the freedom to put on their Gandhi caps. The matter 
was brought to the notice of the Government by a Eesolution by Sardar 
Kartar Singh, Speaking in support “of that Eesolution, I laid the whole 
of the evidence of the case in which Sardar Kharak Singh had been con- 
victed before this House. The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey said that 
he would ask the Punjab Government about the matter, but two years 
have passed and Sardar Kharak Singh, I am distressed to think, has still 
gone through all the cold of the winters of the Punjab without any clothing 
on his body. Last year also the attention of Government was drawn to 
this fact, and I should like to know from the Honourable the Home 
Member whether he has called upon the Punjab Government to explain 
why they have not taken any action in this matter. This is an isolated 
incident, but it is an incident of great importance, Sir, because it shows 
the attitude of mind which some of ray Honoi.irable Mends in the Govern- 
■ment adopt towards Indians and towards their grievances. For all these 
reasons I submit, that so long as the present system of Government 
will continue, such wrongs and grievances wull largeh- continue . We 
•therefore think that it is high time that the reforms w^e urge should be 
introduced and that they have long been overdue, namely, that the Members 
of the Government who are appointed to serve the people ought to be 
responsible to the elected representatives of the people. So long as this 
reform is not carried out, our duty is clear. We must record our protest, 
with regret but with a clear idea of the duty w’e owe to our people, against 
the present constitution of the Executive Council. 

Mr. E, Bnrdon (Army Secretary): Sir, ever since I became a Member 
of this Assembly, about four years ago, my Honourable and very greatly 
r'.'spected friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer has been our most assiduous and 
nmst formidable critic of military expenditure and military administration, 
and I wish to acknowledge the very great pains which, he has taken to 
stiidy the military problems and the military organisation and military 
f-ystem of this country, and of other countries also, in order to make 
his criticism of the Government of India in this respect informed, reason- 
able and conseqiiently effective, I confess with pleasure that ifc is largely 
due to his. criticisms and also to his suggestions that we have elaborated 
the form in which the military estimates for next year ha,ve been pre- 
sented, and that in the course of the last few years we have discovered 
a number of new means of affording to Honourable Members of this 
House and to the general public a much larger quantity of information 
regarding military affairs than was formerly at their disposal. In fact 
I regard what has been done in this direction as one of the ** reforms 
of that particular category to which my Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy 
'Aiver attaches so much importance. My Honourable friend, I feel sure, 
takes it, to some extent at anv rate, as an indication of the liberal attitude 
•wLich the Government of India desire to adopt towards Members of the 
Legislature in presenting and discussing important military questions, 
Hut when I heard the speech which mv Honourable friend made yesterday 
1 felt very strongly, and I still feel, that in this instance his criticism is 
less generous than I should have expected from him. and that he has 
not done the Government of India all the justice which they deserve. I 
-propose now to address myself to the task of demonstrating, by an array of 
■facts which I hope will not be imduly tedious, that the charge which my 
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Honourable friend has brought .against- the: Army. De.*partment is not entire.ly 
Justified. 

I will begin, Sir, first of ail by referring to that well-known theme,, 
tile institution of the Eoyal Indian Military College at Behra Bun. The 
House has often heard from me and from successive Command ers-in- 
Clii-d a great deal about this school, and there are many Honourable 
Memliers who know a great deal about it at first hand; they have visited 
it and seen it in working. But it is necessary for me to bring forward.. 
again on this occasion the subject of the College because its institution, 
and its successful development were and still are essential to the inaugura- 
tion of the Indianisation of the Army, to use a phrase whbh I think; 
combines in itself all the reforms which my Honourable friend, Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer, had in mind. Moreover, the Behra Bun College not 
only rcx.)resents the most important measure of reform, among reforms 
of this category, "which the Government of India have undertaken in 
recent years, but it is also the best evidence of the difficulties which the 
Government of India have had to overcome in setting about the reforms 
in question. Bor it was found at a very early stage that the system of 
education generally prevailing in India was not adapted to the production.- 
c:f young men likely to make successful officers in the Army, and the 
Government of India themselves by official agency had to create a College 
which, though for very good reasons of sentiment it is called a military 
college, IS really nothing more than an English public school in which 
the system of education has been given a certain bias towards training-,: 
for the Army, The college is still unique of its kind in India and private- 
enterprise has so far not seconded the efforts of Government. Yet there 
h no doubt at all that the school has been markedly successful. It was 
of course started only four years ago and it has not yet had -^ime to 
produce the first batch of boys who have gone through the complete 
curriculum. The value of the results which the College has already 
achieved, however, has been generously acknowledged — ^I wall say" that — 
has been generously acknowledged by many shades of public opinion in. 
India and I should like to read to the House certain observations made 
by the Commandant of the College in his last annual report : 

“ Before closing this report I particularly desire to place on record my opinion- 
that the foundations of (t sound ‘ tradition ’ are undoubtedly being laid at this college. 
From the Tery first all members of the staff have fully appreciated the importance 
of building up such a ‘ tradition ’ ; but they have at the same time realised that this 
cannot be done in a day. With this object in view it has always been impressed upon 
the cadets that, however great the efforts of the staff, the founding and maintenance 
of ' tradition ' must rest largely with the cadets themselves. It is a pleasure to be • 
able to state that the Cadet Captain and section commanders have by their conduct and' 
actions given clear indications that they realise this, and I would add that I have 
nothing but praise for the manner and spirit in which they have carried out their 
duties and have shouldered their responsibilities in circumstances which at times have 
been far from easy. It is perhaps too early , yet to say that this spirit extends 
throughout the whole body of the cadets; but one must not be impatient in a matter- 
which only the course of years can bring to full fruition. I have, however, no 
hesitation in saying that the start made is good and justifies the hope that the dav 
will eventually come when the general tone and conduct of the college wdll be regulated 
by the sanctions of an un^vritten code enforced by the common consent of the'^cadets. 
themselves.” 

There are, I think, some who would say that it is hardly fair to criticise 
the Dehra Dun College until it had been in existence for, say, twelve years 
at the verj- least and had thus been able to produce two "generations of 
boys who had gone through a complete course. I think mj^self that would- 
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bo a reasonable opinion; and looking at the matter in this light it seems 
to me that it is a remarkable tribute to the success of the efforts of 
Government that the Commandant should have been able to speak of the 
College in such an early stage of its development in the words which, 
I have just quoted. I feel myself that if Government had done nothing 
more in the last five years beyond establishing that College, they would 
have been entitled to claim that they had taken the most imj^ortant step 
towards the accomplishment of the end v-hich rny Honourable friend' 
wishes to reach so quickly. 


Now, Sir, we have had to attack the question of education in and for 
the Army at rnany other points. A good deal has recently been written, 
on this subject and been made available to the public and I do not 
propose to detain the House long on this particular point. I think it 
will suffice if I explain that we have made special and very carefully 
designed arrangements to provide the Indian soldier in the Indian Army 
with a. sound practical education. We have done this because it has been 
our experience that education of this kind not only makes a man a better- 
citizen but it makes him a better soldix:;!'. We have also made arrange* 
-ments to provide for the special education of the children of Indian soldiers 
and officers, because it will obviously be to the national advantage and’ 
also to the advantage of the Army that these children should acquire- 
a sound educational background before, as we hope they will do, they 
join the service in which thei?’ fathers have served Government. We have- 
of course not confined our energies in the case of the Indian soldier and 
officer to imparting general education. In the Indian Army, as it has- 
been re-organised since the War, Indian personnel have a far wider range 
of employment than they had before the War. They are employed not 
only in the primary combatant arms but also in many of the technical* 
arms, for example, as gunners in certain branches of the Royal Artillery; 
and consequent!}-, it has been necessary to give the Indian soldier, non- 
commissioned officer and the Viceroy's commissioned officer intensive- 
training at military schools in technical military subjects. At 
those schools Indian personnel are trained not only to perform teehniear 
duties but also to instruct others in the performance of such duties. 

Now,"" Sir, 1 pass on to one or two questions relating to the Indianiza- 
tion of the ancillary departments of the Army, a subject to which I know 
iny Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer has devoted a considerable 
amount of attention. In the first place, I should like to remind the- 
House of what has been done in regard to the Cantonments Department. 
Some time ago the Government of India decided to reserve some 20 
appointments in the Cantonments Department — approximately 50 per- 
cent. of the appointments of executive officers — for Viceroy’s commissioned' 
officers. The remaining appointments in the Cantonments Department 
are open to British and Indian officers holding the King’s Commission 
and I hope that it will not be very long before I get my first King's 
commissioned Indian officer to join the Cantonments Department. I 
next wish to remind the House of the fact that it has been decided to 
-admit Indian gentlemen to the Army in India Reserve of Officers, That 
is another new departure. At the present moment \ve are not actually 
receiving any candidates for the Army in India Reserve of Officers for- 
the reason that the terms -and conditions of service laid down immediately 
after the War have not proved sufficiently attractive. But w’e have drafted' 
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: a , new. set of terms., and ' .conditions ’^diich. I hope- will lia^e tlie desired,, , 
result and will draw British and Indian gentlemen to the lieserve. 

Now, Sir, I should like for a moment to refer to our Ordnance 
Factories in which very valuable national and educational work is being 
carried on. The Civil Mechanical Engineeidng appointments tn the 
Ordnance Factories are of course open to Indians but we have had 
practically no applications from Indians for these appointments. One 
reason undoubtedly is . . . . 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao (East Godavari and West Goda- 
vari cum Ivistna : Non-Muhammadan Bm-al) : May I ask the Honourable 
Member what steps have been taken to advertise these appointments? 

Mr. E. Biirdon: I was just about to deal with that. The appointments 
■are of course advertised in the usual manner but there are practical diffi- 
culties, which have to be recognised. There are a number of Indian 
hoys who go to England and acquire the academic diploma which is one 
-of the necessary qualifications for these appointments Wt afterwards they 
find it impossible to obtain the necessary workshop experience in industrial 
firms either in India or in England. That is a very real difficulty, and 
in order to meet it, the Government of India recently sanctioned a small 
experiment w-ith great possibilities in it. They created an appointment 
•of Probationary Assistant Works Manager at one of the Indian Ordnance 
Factories. An Indian gentleman has recently been appointed to this post 
and I personally hope that the experiment will be successful and will 
lead to much wider developments. Now, Sir, another matter to which 
I desire to draw the attention of the House is this. We have worked out 
proposals for the employment of Indians as King’s commissioned officers 
•'in the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. But here, again, we have been 
up against the difficulty we are up against in so many cases, namely, 
there is no institution in India, private or otherwise, which teaches up 
to the standard of veterinary science required. We have framed proposals 
for overcoming that difficulty and I hope they wail be successful. Now, 
Sir, I come to the question of the Territorial Force. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-LIuham- 
niarlan) : What about the wireless or the Air Forces? 

Mr. E, Biirdon: I do not think I shall be allowed to talk on all these 
matters. I shall take a sufficiently long time to deal with other subjects. 
I come. Sir, to the subject of the Territorial Force Committee’s Peport 
•which formed one of the principal counts in Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer’s indict- 
ment, Here .are the facts. The Government created the Territorial Force 
•as the nucleus of a citizen army in 1920. Four years later, much 
■sooner than would have been considered proper .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I shall have to ask your protection, Sir. What 
bearing has all this on the motion I have moved? The Honourable 
Member is going into details which are quite irrelevant. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer went into them. 

Mr. President: I do not think the Honourable Member is very anxious 
to go into details if the House does not want them. He is attempting to 
^answer the criticisms made by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer. 
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Mr. E. Burdon : The Government of India were accused of stagnation 
and I endeavour to show that stagnation is not a correct description ot‘ 
what the Government of India have done. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnali: You might give us the full history. 

Mr. E. Burdon: We created the Territorial Force as nucleus of 
a citizen army in 1920. Four years later, much sooner than would have 
been considered proper by many people, we agreed to appoint a Com- 
mittee to go into the whole question of reforming the Territorial and other 
non-regular forces. This Committee had a non-official majority and a 
majority of Indians on it. The Eeport of the Committee was presented 
a little more than a year ago. Immediately after it was presented Lord 
Eawlinson, the Commander-in-Chief in India, under whose auspices the 
Committee had been appointed, died, and his immediate successor held 
the appointment of Commander-in-Chief temporarily only. These are 
factors which have undoubtedly contributed to such delay as has occurred 
in dealing with the Eeport. Then it was necessary to consult Local Gov- 
ernments. The Local Governments, I may say, took a very great interest 
in the Eeport and went into the recommendations ol the Committee with 
very great care. They have furnished us with very valuable criticisms 
and material. There was, it is true, one Local Government which said 
that as it had no Ministers it could not furnish us with representative 
Indian opinion on the subject. Since then that Local Government has 
appointed a committee to deal with the recommendations of the original 
' ti'ommittee. These have been our difficulties, but actually the considera- 
tion of the Eeport of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee has 
iilrnost been completed and the Government of India hope very shortly 
Indeed to send forward recommendations to the Secretary of State . . . 

Biwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: How long will he take? 

Mr. E. Burdon: I am unable to say how long the Secretary of State 
will take but I hope it will not be very long. 

Mr. M. A. Jlnnah: 1929. 

Mr. E. Burdon: Honourable Members will remember that His Excel- 
lency the Commander-ih- Chief, speaking in this House the other day, en- 
visaged very clearly the possibility of some expenditure being incurred in 
the next financial year on fulfilling some, at any rate, of the important 
recommendations of that Committee, 

Now, Sir, I come to the Skeen Committee hut I will mention that very 
briefly. {Mr. M. A. Jmnah: ‘'Nobody referred to that.”) I cannot with 
propriety say very much about it for the moment except that the evidence 
which has so far been published in the papers seems to show clearly that 
the inquiry was necessary, that the problems wliich have to be investigat- 
ed are not altogether easy of solution and that probably the inquirv^ could 
not have been undertaken wdth advantage at an earlier date. Here again, 
in the case of this Committee, representation of Indian opinion is on the 
widest possible basis, and certain members of the Committee are being 
given an unexampled opportunity of studying the methods of military 
straining in other countries. 
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. Now, .Sir, tlie last item of my , tedious ■ ; list is the Eoyal, Indian Na^w' 
and here I , must acknowledge that ; my Honourable friend , Sir Smaswamv ■ 
Aiyer expressed himself without qualification as being gratified with wiiMt 
the Government of India have done in regard to this matter. In other- 
quarters I have seen some expressions of disparagement but it seemed to 
me that the expressions were halting and that our critics in this partieul.ir 
instance realise that there must be something very substantial behind a 
scheme in which His Majesty’s Government have agreed to give to the 
new force from the staid the title of Eoyal and the privilege of flying the 
White Ensign. The critics of Government talk of percentages when ii- 
suits them and of numbers, not in the form of percentages when by doing " 
so they can lend their argument a better colour. I propose to do the same 
myself. In the case of the Eoyal Indian Navy, the percentage of Indians 
to be recruited as executive officers from the start is 33 J per cent. I ad- 
mit that this only means one Indian a year as an executive officer to 
start with but that is because the force for practical and prudent reason 
has been .established as a small force to begin with. It wall be for the 
people of India to say whether they wash the force to be increased aft^f 
having seen what its value is and what the possibilities are of obtaining 
Indian naval officers of the standard required. My Honourable friend 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer expressed the hope that there wall not be great delay 
in taking the Navy scheme further and bringing it into practical operation.. 
Well, Sir, I am rather optimistic on that point myself. We have got the 
ships, we have got the men and we have got the money too. One of our' 
main stumbling blocks may be legislation but of course it is inconceivable 
that undesirable delay should take place in the process of legislation. 

Nowy Sir, in the record which I have given to Honourable Members- 
of this House, do they find justification for my Honourable friend’s com-- 
plaint? (Some Honourable Members: "‘Yes’’.) Sir, I would ask the 
House particularly to look to the circumstances in which the programme- 
of reforms up to date has been carried out. The period of time to wdiich 
my Honourable friend’s observations relate commences wdth the end ot 
the Great War wffien the Army and the Army administration W'ere exhaust- 
ed by the efforts of the War and wffien it w^as imperative that the Army 
itself should be reconstructed and reorganised from top to bottom in the • 
technical military sphere quite apart from any changes that might be neces- 
sary in the political sphere to wdiich my Honourable friend has mainly 
addressed himself. There w^ere other preoccupations also. There \vas the 
Third Afghan War. There were continued disturbances on the Frontier. There 
was the necessity of settling the Waziristan problem in wffiich I think the * 
House will acknowledgte that the Government of India have achieved a 
very conspicuous success. Will any reasonable man say that the record: 
of army reforms in the political sphere which the Government of India 
have carried out is inadequate having regard to the difficulties under which ' 
the task had to be essayed ? I can hardly believe that the general sense - 
of the House will be against Government on this point. And I must further ■ 
point out that Government have had to work alone in this matter. As 
T have said in an earlier passage in my speech, private enterprise has not 
arisen to reinforce the efforts of Government to improve the Indian system 
of education though measures of the character which Government have- 
set on foot are acknowledged, and widely acknowledged, to be necessary 
not only for army purposes but for other important national purposes also. 
Private" enterprise has done nothing — ^let me take another example — to en- 
courage civil aviation amongst the people of this country. Had there been: 
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■any soeli attempt the arguments in favour of aclmittino- Indians to the 
Royal Air Force, another of my Honourable friend’s bones of oontention, 
would have been immensely strengthened. Now, Sir, I hope the House 
will agree that I have gone a long way to ansAver my Honourable friend’s 
iiidietment. I cannot admit that stagnation is a correct description of the 
history of the administration in the Army Department during the past few 
years. Had Government attempted to go faster they might not have 
-achieved so much; they might even have found it necessary to retrace 
their steps. In the ordinary affairs of life ''safety first” is an admirable 
maxim. It is a A?-ery sound maxim to follow in questions affecting the 
defence of India. (Applause.) 

Biwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Eao: Sir, the debate on this question 
of ccnstitutional reform has spread over a A^ery Avide field and every ima- 
ginable argument that has been used during the last three years lias again 
been brought into requisition. Sir, we have had our usual surprises, both 
in regard fo the logic of facts and the logic of argument. I do not Avish 
to cover the Avhole ground again but Avould confine myseli: to a few 
matters. Sir, the Honoi,irable Sir Alexander Muddiman began bis speech 
by making some reference to the statement of klonsieur Briand that a 
politician’s job is an atrocious one. I think, Sir, that the Honourable 
-Member has come to realise the truth of that statement more than any- 
body else. Fle has become a very astute politician in this House, and 
the answer Avhich he has given to this debate fully justifies the AueAV that 
he is in the front rank of the politicians in this country, (An HonourahU' 
Monhev: "No, of the AA^orld.”) (An HoyiouraMe Member: "Atroci- 

ous.”') Sir, I do not Avish to add the adjective AAdiich my Honourable 
friend AAushes me to add to qualify my statement. The Honourable Mem- 
ber made a most interesting speech for half an hour and AA^ent over the 
whole ground but committed himself to absolutely nothing. He did not 
■give us an indication of the general conclusion AAdiieh the Honourable 
^Member and his Government have reached as a result of three years’ 
■endeavours in this House to get the GoA’-ernment to move on. He says 
that he is waiting for the daAvn. I should like to know aaF. ether he was 
i*ef erring to the break of the daAAm in Great Britain or in India. He said 
nothing very cogent in regard to Avant of co-operation on Avdiich he lahl so 
miich stress in the previous debates. I think his argument in I'egard to 
the subject of co-operation, though he repeated the formula -o! Lord 
Birkenhead, Avas not reinforced AAdth the same enthusiasm and insistence 
Avhich Avas characteristic of him on previous occasions. I think he has 
■distinctly AAMeakened in this respect. He has realised, very fully realised, 
that the* argument of want of co-operation is tinsound and is not justified 
by the circumstances which have arisen during the last tAVo or three years. 

Sir, the most siirprfsing portion of this debate is the contribution made 
bv my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes. He taxed my friend Mr. 
Bipin' Chandra Pal AAuth a change of vieAvs and he quoted certain state- 
ments made by him last year as being in conflict Avith the general ix^sition 
that he has taken up to-day. In the course of his arguments, Sir, the 
Honourable Member has developed a new argument which Avas not urged 
hv him in September last, when the whole question Avas under discussion. 
He stated to-day that there is a general want of co-operation in the work- 
ing of the Reforms. Sir, 1 think this is a new argument which my Honour- 
tible friend has introduced in the debate to-day. Not only did he not say 
•■a AAxrd last time on this qudffMon of w^ant of co-operation but he went about 
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ill the .op.po-site du'ectioii. I will quote .wliat he,. said on that .oceasion.,,,,. 
He has apparently forgotten all about it now. Sir, he said : 

‘‘ But, Sir, we have to look at the difficulties in the way of this demand for full” 
self-government. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer suggested that the difficulty was that we did 
not think there was capacity among Indians. I would like to say that wve on the - 
Treasury Benches do not claim, never have claimed, that there are not extremely able 
men among Indians. Indeed, Sir, it would be a poor compliment to my Honourable 
Colleagues on my right and on my left. Nor, Sir, is it fear of anti-British action. 
Nor, Sir, is it a complaint of lack of responsibility on the part of this House. It is ■ 
true that every now and then this House has passed Resolutions which I personally 
do not approve of, but speaking for myself 

— and these are words which are very important — 

“speaking for myself I can say at once that I have had the greatest help from this- 
House. With regard to practically every Bill I have had to put before them, I have- 
had the greatest co-operation from them. It is not those reasons, not those reasons' 
in the very least ...” 

And then he went on to suggest his oum reasons for not making an. 
advance to which it is not necessary to refer. Sir, the point that I wish 
to bring to the notice of Sir Charles Innes and the House is that on the- 
last occasion the Honourable Member acknowledged in the most hand- 
some terms that this House gave him the greatest co-operation in every 
Bill and every measure that was brought forward by him in this House. 
Sir, he made the same generous acknowledgment during the last few days;' 
and now the Honourable Member gets iip in his place and accuses us of' 
a want of co-operation. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Inne«: Not you. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Eao: Sir, my Honourable friend says^ 
that he did not refer to us. Now let me refer to the doings of my friends 
who are not here. I will invite his attention to the i*e view of politicar 
events for 1924-25, which Dr. Eushbrook Williams compiled for the • edi- 
fication both of my Honour able friend and of Parliament. Sir, it is true 
that my Honourable friends, the Swarajists, committed themselves far 
too heavily to a policy of obstruction, but I claim that as soon as they 
came into this House, they realized the possibilities of the siiuation and 
quickly changed their methods. This is amply acknowledged by Dr. 
Eushbrook Williams in his bock “ India in 1924-25 In referring to 
the proceedings of the March Session of 1924-25 the author of this book 
says that: 

“ So far from indulging in tlie wholesale programme of obstruction and wreckage 
upon which they had at one time laid stress, they were taking a prominent part in the 
ordinary business of the House. For the rest, the Session served conclusively to 
demonstrate the general unanimity with which the section of Indian opinion represented ’ 
in the House viewed the question of constitutional advance.” 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Eepresented in the Plouse. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Eao: We are all representatives. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Not of Cawnpore. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Eao: My Honourable friend seems to- 
think that the question as to whether there is co-operation should 
be .decided only with reference to events that took place after 
the Congress resolution was passed in Cawnpore. As has been stated by 
Sir Alexander Afuddiman, you have to judge of . this matter by a continuous 
.cpurse of conduct of the Swarajists in this Souse during the last three years-.-. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; By what is stated bv the Leader- 

of the Swaraj Party. 

Diwaii BaMdur M. Eamachandra Eao: I will answer nay Honourable- 
friend later if lie will allow me to proceed in my own way. 

Now, cpming to the September Session of 1924, when verv many im- 
portant questions were discussed, Honourable Members will notice that the- 
same attitude of co-operation was maintained by all parties in this House. 
The historian says ''that the events of September, 1924, proved that the 
death knell of the ^ policy of obstruction in the Central Legislature has. 
been sounded ’h Sir, I have now taken you up to September, 1924. I have 
already read the statement of Sir Charles Innes made in September, 1925. 

I have also referred to the handsome acknowledgment which Sir Charles. 
Innes has made a few days ago. I maintain. Sir, that the Members of 
the Swaraj Party have served in all advisory committees, in. the Standing 
Finance Committee for Eailways, in the Standing Finance Committee, in 
the Public Accounts Committee. They have worked hard and have given 
every satisfaction. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangaciiariar ; Led deputations. 

Biwan Bahadur M. Eamachandxa Eao: My Honourable friend suggests, 
that the Leader of the Party even went to Viceregal Lodge to meet the 
Viceroy on. the South African question. In the face of all these facts, in the 
face of the continuous conduct of my Swarajist friends wLo are not here- 
to-day, I maintain, Sir, that the fullest co-operation was offered not only 
by themselves, but by every section in this House, and the charge which 
my Honourable friends opposite are bringing forward, namely, want of^ 
co-operation, up to the time when they left this House is absolutely base- 
less and without any foundation. * 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: They always protested very strongly' 
when we congratulated them cn co-operating. 

Biwan Bahadur M. Eamachandxa Eao: My Plonourable friend always, 
goes by the sp>oken word for the purposes of his argument. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : Action is there. 

Biwan Bahadur M. Eamaciiandra Eac*: I have given a brief review of 
their proceedings in the House and I maintain that it is an act of injustice 
to the Swarajists and also to this House, notwithstanding the heavy 
commitments of the former to the contrary, to say that they oSered no 
co-operation; and it is very ungracious on the part of my Honourable 
friends now to contend after all that they have done that no co-operation 
was fortlicoming from them. Sir, the Honourable Sir Charles Innes asked 
us not to have anything to do wdth any other political party in this House, 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Unsound methods. 

Biwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Eao: I may say, speaking for myself' 
and several other Honourable Members on these Benches that we have differ- 
ed from the Swarajists as to the methods ; but let me assure him that on the- 
general lines on which political reform., should proceed in this country, there 
is and there has always been .consistent unanimity amongst all the poli- 
tical parties in this country including the Swarajists. If hetyhinks that we 
differ in our ideals of political and . constitutional' reform, he is entirely 
mistaken. We undoubtedly differ, in regard to the methods. Therefore,. 
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.Sir, let tiiere be no misunderstanding on this matter. So far as tiie ideal 
of winning Swaraj as early as possible is concerned, there is no difference 
between the Swarajists, or Independents, or National Home Liilers, or 
Muslim Leaguers or any political party in the Country, i am glad to 
5 ’ecognise that my Honourable friends, the European Members of tins House, 
who have always identified themselves with the measures of Government 
whether good, bad or indifferent, are now awakened to a new sense of res- 
ponsibility in regard to the people of this country. 1 am glad to recognise 
that the great work of political education which my friend Colonel Crawford 
has undertaken in regard to his community is bearing fruit and the fact that 
iie is going round and explaining the chief points of the Indian Constitution 
is clianging the angle of vision even of the European klembers of this House* 
And I trust, Sir, that; sooner or later they will also agree to and support 
our ideals for which w^e have been ffghting for years. Sir, these are the 
general observations which occur to me in regard i■(^ the charge of w'ant of 
■ co-op eration. 

Sir, I should also like to refer to one or two other aspects of this ques- 
tion. On the general question of the unsoundness of the machinery that 
has been set up, I think my Honourable friend Sir Alexander Muddiman has 
altogether forgotten all tlie representations that had been made before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee preceding the enactment of the Clovem- 
rnent of India Act. He must remember that on the subject of dyarchy 
there has been a sharp difference of opinion between the various deputations 
that appeared before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. It w'as con- 
tended that the system of dyarchy w'oiild be iinworlvablc in practice and 
that any measure of constitutional reform wdiich did not introduce an 
element of responsibility in the Central Government would be unsound and 
unacceptable and w^ould be inconsistent with the purpose and objects -with 
which the refomi scheme w’as undertaken. The abolition of the India 
'Office was also urged, as also that the revenues of India should vest in 
the Government of India on behalf of the people of India. All these and 
•other proposals which w^ere continuously under discussion for a long time 
were placed before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. The Government 
of India had accepted the dyarchical system, and the creation of an irres- 
ponsible Executive in the Central Legislature. The scheme had been very 
vigorously criticised before 1919 and notwithstanding our protests and warn- 
ings that scheme has been embodied in the Government of India Act. 
What has been the result? The result has been that, when my Honour- 
able friend Sir Alexander Aluddiman undertook the inquiry, every one of 
these criticisms we're again made before them and were further reinforced 
by pi’aetical experience and declared to be inherent in the existiiag consti- 
tution. Therefore, Sir, the position is this. You have set up, as pointed 
out bv my friend Mr. Baptista, on -whose excellent speech I wash to offer him 
}ny hearty congratulations and the congratulations of all mv friends, a 
creek V machinery and you continue to sav that should continue to w'orlc 
that machinerv against wduch every political party in this country made a 
protest in 1919 and you persist in saying that we must continue to w^ork that 
scheme for the wdiole period fixed bv the terms of the Government of 
India Act. The deputation with wffiich I was connected represented to 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee that the new^ machinery that was 
about to be set up by the Government of India Act, was of such a hvbrid 
nature that serious constitutional and administrative difficulties w^ere likely 
io arise and that this period of 10 years should be cut , down to 5 years. 
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"That was our suggestion at the time. We are now asking t on to undertake 
an inquiry because our criticism has been fully Justified and that this period 
of ten years was far too long and that the tempers of the people entrusted 
with the working of this machinery are being sorely tried. Notwithstanding 
all these facts and warnings which they have had, the Government of 
India are persisting in their course of not squarely looking at the probleixi. 

There is another, point to which I would like to refer. I contend that any 
inquiry under section 84A would empower the Eoyal Commission to deal 
with all the questions which I mentioned to-day in the course of my speech. 

I contend that it would be open to the Eoyal Commission to go into the 
•question whether there should be responsibility in the Centrak Government. 

It would be open to it under the terms of the section to inquire into the 
• constitutional changes that would be necessary in the whole constitutional 
machinery of the ^Government. My Honourable friend, Sir Charles Innes, 
thinks ft is quite possible under the terms of the section for the Eoyal Com- 
mission to recommend a set-back, I do not say that it is not possible, but 
none'' of my friends on this side of the House hope that any Eoyal Commis- 
sion would do- it, though it may be the opinion of my Honourable friends 
opposite. I do not think they hope that such a recommendation would ever 
be made. Therefore, Sir, there is no object in saying, “ Are you for an 
inquiry under the terms of section 84A?’’ I w-oulrl also bring to the not’ce 
of . Honourable Members that there is another clause wdiich says: 

“The Commission shall also inquire into and 'report on any other matter affecting 
British India and the provinces, which may be referred to the Commission by His 
Majesty.” 

What is there to prevent the Eoyal Commission from taking up ail the 
questions wdiich have arisen, not only wdth reference to the constitution of. 
the Government of India, the \vant of responsibility of the Government of 
India, the partial responsibility in the provinces ? What is there to prevent 
the Commission if there is a reference to ft to inquire into all the questions 
relating to the Indianisation of the Army? {An Honourable Member: 

Nothing at all.”) Therefore, Sir, I maintain that even if a Commission 
is appointed under the terms of section 84A, all the questions w^hich are 
refeiTed to in our September Eesolution can be gone into, provided there 
is wdllingness to meet us and to meet our political aspirations. There is 
nothing in the threat which is always held out to us that the Commission 
may make a recommendation to gO' back on the Eeforms. Such a con- 
tingency is very remote and we are prepared to face that. There is not a 
single member of Government who says that such a result is likely or that 
they wish for it or that there is material for going back. It is quite pos- 
sible under the terms of the section, but I feel certain that neither the 
Honourable Sir Charles Innes nor the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett nor 
any of the other Honourable Members wdsh it or desire it or think it is lilcely. 
I do not know" of any evidence in support of such a position. We are, 
however, quite prepared to take the risk and shall take steps with the support 
of the Government of India to see that this Commission is properly consti- 
tuted. The Central Legislature has been declared to be the Great Barlia* 
ment of India. I met a very distinguished public man, who came here 
recently from Great Britain, and he and his wife and another friend of 
mine, who is an Irishman,, fell to talking about the general question of 
how to get the Government of India To. move on* My friend, the Irishman, 
who has lively recollections of the' days of Parliamentary obstruction led 
hy Parnell, immediately said: " You are too polished in your manners in 
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this House,, you .are, too mild, and unless 'there, is a. free, fight on the fioor 
of this .'House '(laughter) , you will not get on.” - .I.may also, say, Sir, that- 
he made an observation that, in these '-'days no deliberative .Assembly can 
be considered to be a decent one unless there is at least one free fight on. 
the fioor of the House. I regret to say, Sir, that we cannot carry out this 
suggestion, at least for the px*esent. We may consider such a course to 
convince my Honourable friends at a later stage, but at present I regret to 
say that we cannot take up that suggestion. The lady in our company said 
that she had very exaggerated notions of the Parliament of India, judging 
from published books. She related to me a story of tw^o distinguished 
Chinamen, who went all the way to Great Britain, after establishing a 
Parliament in China, with a request for a Prime Minister and other 
Ministers. Our position is exactly the same in this House. We have a 
Parliament, a representative House, but who are our Ministers? Ministers 
appointed not by this House, not in consultation wdtli it, but by the Secre- 
tary of State and His Majesty the King-Emperor, and who, judging from 
their remarks in this House, do not feel any sense of responsibility to this 
House. In fact, Sir, Sir Alexander Muddiman complimented my friend 
Sir Basil Blackett on his achievements in the sphere of finance which he 
said were only possible because he was not responsible to this House . . . . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Ear otherwise, I compli- 
mented Sir Basil Blackett on his esq)loits in finance because his exploits 
have been wonderful. It would be well if the Honourable Member recog- 
nised it. 

Biwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra itao: I remember a further statement 
that my Honourable friend made, but he did use these words, that his'- 
achievements w^'ere possible because he was not responsible to this House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I deny any such statement; 
will the Honourable Member quote it? 

Biwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Kao: I am sorry I am not in a posi- 
tion to quote it. If my Honourable friend persists in denying it, I with- 
draw those words. If my Honourable friends were responsible to thiS' 
House, wroukl all the things that have been done in the last few years 
have taken place? My friend Sir Alexander Muddiman gave a mmiber of 
instances of the achievements of the Government of India. Ma^’' I ask 
him whether there was any sense of responsibility to this House in, to take 
the latest instance, the appointment of the Eoyai Commission on Agricul- 
ture. Was the Commission appointed after consulting this House or taking 
its opinion either as to the terms of reference or the purpose or the scope 
of its work? What do the Government of India do? They correspond 
with the Secretary of State, and correspond with the Local Governments, 
and actually announce the Commission without any discussion whatever 
in this House, Is that the sense of responsibility? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Exactly the same thing would 
happen in the House of Commons. 

. ..Biwan Bahadur M.- Eamachandra Eao: I am: glad.the Honoumbl.e-.v.Sir: 
Basil Blackett referred to the House of Commons. The Prime Minister 
in the House is the leader of the Party which is behind him and if he 
announces the appointment of any Eoyai Commission without knowing 
the trend of opinion of the leading men of his Party, he would not hold 
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his uifice for a single day . My Honourable friend is fond of Parliamentary 

forms and P.arliamentar}^ analogies but, so long as lie is irresponsible, and 
so long as be and bis colleagues are not responsible to this House, these 
analogies do not apply. I may refer him again to the increase of the 
salaries of military?' officers amounting) to 50 laldis of rupees last 

yean any discussion in this House? Was there any oppor- 

tunity given to^ any one to say a word about this matter? After the 
announcement is made we may make any number of speeches that the- 
increase was not necessary. Under the present arrangement, the proposal 
came automatically on the budget estimates of the Military Department 
and there is an end of it, and we had no opportunity of discussing the 
matter. Again with reference to the Lee Commission. My Honourable 
friends did even a little better in this case; they not only imposed a 
permanent recurring charge of Es. 50 lakhs on Provincial Governments 
and the Government of India, but they also deprived this House of the 
power which they ^ possessed of voting the salaries of the Civil 

Services. They advise that Parliamentary action should be taken, 
and that Parliamentary legislation should be undertaken, depriving 
this House of the powers they had possessed in this matter. I may also 
refer to the Civil Justice Committee. It was announced a few days before I 
came to this House in 1924 and I am greatly surprised that a measure 
of that character should have been announced without any discussion what- 
ever in this House. We are met with the argument tfiat the thing has 
been done, and that we should foot the bill. If we do not vote for it the 

Honourable Member gets up and says “ You ai'e not working the 

Eefomis’h 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: What about the Privy 
Council ? 

Biwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao: Well, Sir, if the question relating 
to the composition of the Privy Council had been discussed as I have 
suggested it should have been, we at least in this part of the House would 
have considered it. We had a different proposal which I am certain 
would have been agreeable to my Honourable friend Sir Alexander 
Muddiman. I do not want to go into the matter now; but, Sir, I can give 
him a scheme which has met with our approval and we are perfectly 
willing if he likes, to-day here and now, to discuss that scheme with my 
Honourable friend. But when he puts forw^ard his scheme, which has 
been approved by the Secretary of State, without giving any opportunity to 
us of examining" it in all its bearings, mistakes like this (Members on the 
Oovevnm-ent Benches: ‘'Mistakes! are bound to occur. So far as 

this particular matter is concerned I do not think the scheme put forward 
by my Honourable friend was a sound one and for that reason 1 voted 
against it. 

Take another instance. Time and again the rules of this House are 
amended without any discussion in this House. You call this a self- 
governing body and during the last two years the rules have been amended 
six times, including the rules; for . the election of the President, without a 
word being said in this House. ,, 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Why were the rules 
amended for the election of the President? Because there were not any 
rules; thev were added. 
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Hiwaii Bahadur, M. Ramachaiidra Rao: ■,! ani perfectly ceFtam ^ my 
Honourable Mend .understands .me . I. say no self-respecting body^^sliould 
have its ..rules . .fo.r the conduct of its business settled by executive authority ; 
and that ^ IS exactly what my Honourable friend is,, doing, and that is why 
there is justification for saying this House is subordinate to the Executive. ' 
I resent the treatment which this House has received during the last three 
years. If 3 'ou wanted to amend the rules to get over any practical diffi- 
culty, what prevented my Honourable friend from putting forward a Eesb- 
iution and taking the sense of the House unless he thought that nothing 
emanating from him — I do not think he would make such a statement— 
wmiild be accepted by the House? 

The HonouraWe Sir Alexander Muddiman: I had. a suspicion. ■ 

Biwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Eao: Weli, Sir, I have always had 
a better opinion of my Honourable friend than he seems to have of himself. 

I do not think my Honourable friend could say he had a suspicion before 
asking us wiiat we thought of the rules of procedure in any particular 
matter. I repeat again, what prevented my Honourable friend from 
bringing forward a Resolution suggesting that the rules should be amended 
in any particular manner? I fully recognise that under the present con- 
stitution the Executive Government has got the power to amend them. 
We Irave protested against this power and we still continue to protest 
against it. 

W'ell, Sir, take again the question of Standing Committees. It is true 
the Montagu- Chelmsford Report said that with a view to giving the Mem- 
bers of this House an insight into the practical working of these Reforms, 
Standing Committees should be formed and attached to the various Gov- 
ernment Departments. What use has been made of these Standing Com- 
mittees? During the past three years this question relating to the 
Standing Committees has been raised every year. Every time the Standing 
Committees have been proposed thei*e has always been some kind of criti- 
cisnrthat no use was being made of these Committees. There is no account 
of what these Committees were doing. 

Sir, I do not think I shall weary the House any further. During the 
last three years every political part^?- in the country has put forward 
some scheme or other at the December Conferences for constitutional 
reform. What action has the Honourable Member taken on these schemes ? 
I think, Sir, the long and short of this story is that the Government cf 
India do not want to move and w^e are at a loss ho-w to get them to get a move 
on in this matter. It is no use telling us, without any justification what- 
ever, that there is no co-operation in the country. Take the various 
communities in this country. Are you bringing this charge of ^ want of 
co-operation against, say, the landlords? Are you bringing this charge 
against the Muhammadan community? Or are you bringing this charge 
against Honourable Members who belong to the European commimity 
and who have been so faithful hitherto but who now show a more dism- 
minating attitude? Would you brins^ the charge against the An£>:lo-Inclian 
commiinitv ? I do not understand what this attitude really is. My friend 
points to the empty Benches. All that I. can say is this, that the Sw^araj- 
ists have done their level best during the last three vears to get you to 
pursue a different course of action. They have failed; and notwith- 
standing their heavy commitments they have stayed here and times out 
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of number they, helped: you in the shaping of your legislative and adminis- 
trative measures. Notwithstanding all this it**is very regrettable that- you 
by your action should have driven them out of this House ; I do not thint 
they should have gone — ^^that is a different matter. Therefore, Sir, I think: 
the' .time ^ has come when rny Honourable friends should take' up this; 
matter without any further delay. It has been said — I remember the", 
statements of various distinguished members of. the' Civil Service— that the- 
members of . the Civil Service may be .veiy good judges, they may be very- 
good adiriinistr at or s,: they may be all that, but they are very poor judges 
of political currents and cross-currents in this country; and if notwitln 
standing all that has been done during the last three ...years my Honourable 
friends wish to mainta-in the same attitude as' before, I can only sav 
this, that the system in which they have been brought up is greatly at 
fault. It may be that my Honourable friends have occupied distinguished 
positions as administrators and may hold even iiiore distinguished offices 
hereafter, but the point they have yet to learn is the art of statesmanship.. 
They must realise the implications of the various political forces in the 
country; they must seize the proper moment without any hesitation and 
try to guide political opinion in this country. What they really are doing 
is to keep aloof, to watch the quarrels between the various political parties 
in the country, and try to get some comfort out of it. They do not at 
all seem to see that after all they are here to work the Eeforms as inueli 
as we have to and I submit, Sir, that vdien the Miiddiman Eeport disclosed 
so many inherent defects — ^the Majority as w^ell as the Minority Reports — 
I submit there is absolutely no justification for the attitude, which niy 
Honourable friend has taken, of '' waiting for the dawn 'k I do not 
know how long my Honourable friend proposes to wait for this dawn. I 
hope better wusdom will dawn upon him and that the motion will be passed 
by a majority. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Bas (Lave Member): Sir, I propose to 
address this House on only one point which has arisen during the course 
of this debate, and that is the contention of my Honourable friend, Mr, 
Jinnah, as also of some of those who followed him (Sir Han Singh 
Gotir: “We cannot hear you,“) that the condition of further advance 
laid down by Lord Birkenhead has been fulfilled. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
also made that claim and complained that if the Government were not 
satisfied with the co-operation which his Party had shown it was because 
the Gov(H*nment w’-anted abject submission from them. That the Swarajists 
have co-operated in this Assembly I do not dispute; in fact I cannot dis- 
pute it after what I have heard. But I want this House to consider whe- 
ther the co-operation which they have shown is really such co-operation as 
is required by the condition laid down by Lord Birkenhead. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: What is that condition? 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Baa: I am coming to that, if you will have 
patience. Just consider the history of their coming into this Assembly. 
"What was the policy on which they went to the election? I myself hap- 
pened to be one of the defeated candidates at the last election, defeated 
not by what my rival Swarajist candidate did but by reason of the vigorous 
and powerful campaign which the great leader of the Swarajists and the 
founder of the Swarajist Partyy-.;my' cousin, the late Mr. C. Pi. Das, carried 
on against me. And what was ' His very ? . What was the main pinr.k of 
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feat :Ci7? /It,; :We miist down a bmlding before we, can: con- 

struct a.new one. , We .must destroy,, we must obstruct continuously^ /. : 

Sir Hari Singli' dour: Destroy a dangerous building. 

Tile Honourable Mr, S. R. Das: One of Ms faYOurite illustrations was, 
must pull down an old building before we can construct a new one 
on its site” forgetting, as it struck me then and as it has always struck 
me, that it is only prudent before you puli down an old building to ascer- 
tain if you have got the materials for a new one, because it is more prudent 
to continue in the old building even though it may have a leaky roof than 
to be without one. It at any rate protects you from the sun if it does not 
from the rain. Now, that was the cry with which they got themselves 
'elected and came into this House. I do not forget that Pandit Motilai 
■oSered the Government co-operation when he came here. I do not forget,,. 
>as I have been told here over and over again, that he did co-operate with 
the Government in many instances. But do you think, having regard to 
the avowed policy of the Party, with which they came into this AssembJy, 
that if they had come with a clear majority, Pandit Motilai, consistently 
with the avowed policy with which they came, would have made that 
offer of co-operation? Do you really think that if my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jinnah and his friends had not been here to prevent them from cany- 
ing out the policy with which they came they would have in any manner 
co-operated with the Government? 

Mr, Bipin Chandra Pal: Is this their reward? 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao: This is their reward. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: The point I want to make is that the 
co-operation which they gave was not co-operation from a feeling that they 
ought to carry out the Eeforms under the present Act but it was one which 
was forced upon them by the circumstances under which they found them- 
selves here. What happened afterwards? Before the last Cawnpore 
Congress some members of the Swarajist Party who called themselves 
responsive co-operationists charged Pandit Motilai with having in fact co- 
operated with the Government in this House, and they suggested that that 
co-operation should be carried to its logical consequence and that the 
Swarajist Party should be prepared to accept offices. What was the 
result? Pandit Motilai, Leader of the Swarajist Party, and the Swarajist 
Party not; only refused to accept that suggestion — the House will bear in 
mind that that is the only way in which you could work the Eefomrs so far 
as the Provinces are concerned — ^they not only refused to do that but with 
a view to show to the country that they were still non-co-operators and 
y^ith a view to get rid of the charge made by the responsive co-operationists 
that the;^ had co-operated with the Government, they passed a resolution 
by which they directed the Swarajist Party to walk out of this House if 
certain demands were not conceded, knowing very well, as I am sure every 
one here will agree, that whatever the reason may be, right or wrong, the 
Governnient were not going to concede this. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangaehariar : Why not? 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: I am not going to deal with that. But 
I say they must have known it. They did that for the purpose of repudiat- 
ing the charge made by the responsive co-operationists that they had co- 
operated and with a view to show it to the country. What happened when 
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they Game here? Pandit Motilal Nehru and his Party walked out on the 
plea that they had humiliated themselves by co-operating with Govern- 
ment, that the Government had rejected their co-operation and the only 
course open to them was to walk out. That is practically Ms plea for the 
action that he took. But^I want this House to consider if that really vras 
the reason why he and his Party went out. Was the reason that he put 
forward, that is to say that his co-operation had not been accepted, really 
the reason for his walking out? Was not the reason this, that the elections 
were approaching, that they felt that their action in having co-operated 
with Government while in the Assembly, having regard to the charge mad© 
.against them by the responsive co-op erationists, was likely to be misunder- 
stood by their Ml owners in the country and that it was necessary for them 
to convince their followers that they are still non-co-operators and that the 
only course open to them was to walk out? I want Members of this House 
to consider whether that was a co-operation which the Government was 
bound to accept as fulfilling the condition,— a co-operation not with a 
desire or in the belief that these Beforms should be worked •which Lord 
Birkenhead wants, but co-operation which they were compelled to give by 
reason of their position. I submit, therefore, that my Honourable friends 
are nou right when they say that they have throughoiit co-operated and 
that by reason of the tactless conduct of the Government the Swarajists 
walked out. I have suggested to the House the reason why they walked 
•out and I submit that that is the real reason of their walking out. 

There is one point to which I just want to draw the attention of this 
House. Mr. Jinnah like the able lawyer that he is, knowing the weakness 
of his point that the Swarajists had co-operated, suggested, ''Assuming 
that the Sw^arajists did not co-operate, are you going to penalise the rest 
of the country because the Swarajists did not co-operate?’' T do not 
want to deal with that question at very great length, but I want the House 
to consider this. Does this House really consider that the Government in 
deciding whether the country is prepared to co-operate or nob can possibly 
ignore -the attitude of the Swarajists? They may be numerically a very 
small party : I believe, with my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, that so 
far as 'the' bulk of my countrymen are concerned they are not Swarajists ; 
but after all, however small they may be numerically, you cannot forget 
that the') have by their power, by their organisation brought into this 
Assembly the largest single party, that they have succeeded in carrying 
out their policy, avowed at the time of their election, so far as the Central 
Provinces Council is concerned and so far practically as Bengal is concerned. 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah: Do I understand from the Honourable Member that 
so long as the Swaraj Party does not make a declaration of co-operation, 
however small that Party may be, Government are not |)repared to make 
any move? 

The Honourable Mr. S. E. Das: I do nob suggest that for one moment, 
but what I do suggest is this, that so long as the Swaraj Party have the 
influence that they have at present it is not possible for Government to 
ignore their attitude towards co-operation in working the Act 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: What are you going to do? 

The Honourable Mr. S. B. Das: I do not intend to go very much further 
into this matter • , . , 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Will their influence last if Government make a move 
.forward? 
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Tke Honourable Mr* S. E. Das: That is a matter that I cannot aDswer, . 
that is a,; matter; on which there may be a difference . of ' opinion* But the 
point I am , dealing with is 'this. ..Is there that co-operation which Lord 
Birkenhead laid down as a condition for further adTance? (Several 
Hojioiirahle Members: '‘Yes’', '‘Absolutely'’, ‘'Decidedly.”) 1 may be 
wrong. Probably I am wrong, I am only putting forward the position as 
it strikes me. ■ , 

Sir Hari Singli dour: A good lawyer arguing a' bad case. ' 

Mr* Bipin Chandra Pal: May I ask whether the action of the Govern- 
ment and the attitude of the Government will not help the Swarajists at 
the next election? 

The Honourable Mr* B. E. Bas: It is a -question of policy on which I 
am not prepared to give this Assembly my views. The position is this — 
that the Government have laid down through Lord Birkenhead that until 
0 ert;ain conditions are fulfilled they are not going to make any advance. 

I am only dealing with that question. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Eao: You are the sole judges of 
whether those conditions have been fulfilled. 

The Honourable Mr. S. E* Bas: I am putting to you the circumstances 
under which we think that there has not been that co-operation. You may 
say that in spite of that there has been co-operation. I am suggesting 
that thei’e has not been that co-operation which is intended. I now want 
to answer the question put Mr. Eangachariar — ‘'How long is this to- 
continue? If we cannot get the Swarajists to co-operate, is this going to 
continue for ever?”. Surely that depends to a very great extent upon the 
Independents, the Nationalists, the Liberals and other parties. If they 
will only get rid of their disunion, if they will only organise themselves,, 
if they will cease to be apathetic, if they will go to the electors and work' 
for it, I am positive that they will be able to exercise their infiuence as- 
against the Swarajists and then it will be difficult for the Government to- 
say that the country was not prepared to co-operate. 

Mr* B. Venkatapatiraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) ; At this late hour I would not have got up but the Honourable 
Mr. S. E. Das's remarks make me. stand up. 

Sir Benys Bray (Foreign Secretary) : Sit up. 

Mr. B. .Venkatapatiraju: I will sit down after I have done with Mr, S'. 
E. Das. We still love him because he bears the name of the national 
hero Mr. C. E. Das, whom we all revere. He told us that he %vas defeated 
at the elections and I hope he has not brought that ill-feeling into this-, 
debate when he made that speech. (A^i Honourable Member: “He has 
not forgotten it.”) Has he read anywhere the definition of co-operation? 
What is its opposite? I will only request him to read the history of the- 
Irish E, evolution, and he will find there what is the opposite of co-opera- 
tion. The opposite of co-operation, as understood in England and in 
Ireland, is contempt of law. Did you find or do you find either now or 
at any time amongst the Swarajists , that contempt of law which is the 
apposite of co-operation? The next, is passive resistance. Did you find or 
do you notice that passive resistance started, which we regard as the- 
opposite of co-operation or, lastly, open rebellion? These three things, open;: 
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rebellion, 'passive resistance- and conte'mpt of law, alone, can be: regarded as 
the opposite of co-operation. If these are absent, I do not understand 
how the Honourable Mr. Has is justified in saying that we do not get 
eo-operation from that side. There is no use of mixing up the question of 
election with the present problem. We are here to consider tvhether there 
should be a further constitutional advance and what should be the methods 
adopted to secure it. Constitutional lawyer as he is, may I ask him about 
the defects of the present constitution. If I were the examiner I would 
put him the question, what are the fundamental principles on Which the 
present constitution of British rule in India is based? I will tell Mm of 
those necessary ingredients which go to make up the constitution of a 
progressive State; and they are absent here. I will mention four^funda- 
mental principles which are absent in the v/orking of this machinery. Hoes 
he find here that taxes should be levied only with the consent of the 
people's representatives? Is that the case in India? Is it not the fact 
that whenever you want you pile tax on tax in opposition to the popular 
view? Ho you not think that there is an absence of that fundamental 
constitutional principle? Secondly, Sir, does he not agree that no subject 
should be imprisoned without cause being shown? Is there such a funda- 
mental constitutional principle observed here? You have put aside the 
Habeas Corpus Act and have sent several people to jail without any charge 
brought home to them. Ho not you think that you should refuse that 
portion of the constitution? Thirdly, I ask, should there not be constitu- 
tional limits to the autocratic will? Whenever we refuse any Bill, you 
certify it ; whenever we refuse any grant, you restore it. How long do 
you think that that autocratic method should go on without being curbed? 
Ho not you think the proper constitution requires that you should put an 
end to that? Lastly I ask you, Sir, with your short experience here and 
with your previous experience elsewhere, do not you think that equal oppor- 
tunities to all and special privileges to none should be the undeidying prin- 
ciple of all proper constitutions? Ho you find it here? Ho any of these 
things exist here? You impose taxes at your will; you show partiality 
and racial prejudice and you encourage privileged sections; you do not 
show’ cause for sending a man to jail; and if you do all these things, do 
you still think that this constitution does not require change? If it 
requires a change, if you think it is absolutely necessary that it should 
be changed, would you ask the people to bring about the necessary 
changes? Is it the practice in any country to consult the people in order 
to secure needed reform? If you think that the constitution has defects 
which should be corrected, you ought to do it yourself. You ought net tc 
wait for others to- say it. And if you think it is not right, it is for you to say 
so. Ho you want to perpetuate these defects for ever? I will mention 
this as I am speaking with special reference to the Honourable Mr. S. B, 
Has. Ho not you think in the reorganization of the Department itself that 
the very existence of a Law Member without any administrative port- 
folio is an anomaly? If I W'ere to suggest remedies the first thing I 
would do is to abolish that Department or give a much more substantial 
and useful portfolio in which the Honourable Member can exercise his 
intelli'Tence and previous experience, and not only to act merely like a 
Solicitor General. Therefore I w’ould appeal to him, when his advice is 
sought in the Cabinet, that he should see that in the reorganization either 
his portfolio. Ms Department, should be abolished or some other useful 
portfolio should be placed in his charge. I may tell him that there is- 
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.not much difficulty. ' In September there will be a .vacancy and Sir Charles 
Innes wili gO', and there should be a , reorganization of Departments^ and if 
this. Department is abolished, still there .would be ample room, for three 
Indians to be put in charge of important po3rtf olios. But I do not propose 
to take this up at this late hour or to discuss the general policy of adminis- 
tration, I will only just read the condemnation of the present adminis- 
tration, not by Indian politicians but by the Labour Party in England 
which was published in Neiv India, 1 shall just read it to show how far 
they have condemned it. The charge against British xnle in India is that 
'‘'India is denied the rudiments of self-government, since the Council of 
State has a permanent Covernment majority, one-third of the Members 
of the Legislative Assembly are nominated, and the Governor-General is 
empovvered to enforce any proposal''. It declares that ''freedoni of speech 
and press, of meeting and of person is denied. Social reform is resisted 
by the Government. Health measures are inadequate, and the Indian 
Delegates to the League of Nations are appointed by the Secretary of 
State instead of by the Assembly. The Independent Labour Party recog- 
nises the full right of Indians to self-government and self-determination, 
and the British Government should announce its readiness to end external 
-contror'. 

The report of the Indian Advisory Committee of the Independent Labour 
Party further advocates “an amnesty for political oEenders, and the wibh- 
-drawal of Indian troops from non-Indian territories". It further urges 
“the enfranchisement of the working classes, and the examination of the 
'.system of land tenure and the affiliation of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress to the International Federation of Trade Unions". How I 
•ask, if an independent body in Great Britain should come to this conclu- 
sion that these are the defects in British rule in India, can I expect that 
an Indian Member of that bureaucracy should come forward and tell us, 
“ It is not yet time for us to change the constitution " ? I appeal to him 
if to no one else — ^because it is impossible to. convince persons who have 
vested interests. . . . . 

, The Honourable Mr. S. E. Bas: I have not said it. 

Mr. B. Yenkatapatiraju: Though you are bound by the rules and you 
<cannot say it openly yet you feel in your heart of hearts that you have 
done a great injustice to yourself and to the country in which you are 
born and to the country in which you are serving. 

The motion was negatived by 47 votes against Bl. 


10th Febmanj, 1626, 

THE CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE (SECOND AMENDMENT) 

BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I move 
that the Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, for 
■a certain purpose, be taken into consideration. 

If I depart from my usual practice and inflict on the House rather a 
long speech on a small Bill, and if I refer iri considerable detail to some 
feets which ^ I am afraid, are within the recollection of many Members 
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of this House, it is because the Bill is in itself both of administrative import- 
ance and because the question of the way the House deals with it may 
have important implications on matters far beyond its actual provisions. 

The history of the measure is well knowm. But I must restate it in 
some detail. The Bill involves the consideration of two sections of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. I will read the relevant passages here. The 
first seetion is section 109 which runs as follows : 

“Whenever a Presidency Magistrate, District Magistrate, Sub-divisional Magistrate 
or a Magistrate of the First Class receives information: 

(a) that any person is taking precautions to conceal his presence within the local 
limits of such Magistrate’s jurisdiction and that there is reason to believe 
that such person is taking such precautions with a view to commit any 
offence^, or 

( &) that there is vrithin such limits a person who has no ostensible means ol 
subsistence or cannot give a satisfactory account of himself, 

■such Magistrate may in the manner hereinafter provided require such person to 
■■show cause why he should not be ordered to execute a bond with^ sureties for his 
good behaviour for such period not exceeding one year as the Magistrate thinks ht 
'to fix.”" 

Section 123 makes provision for imprisonment in default of security taken 
in virtue of the provisions of section 109; and I need only trouble the 
House by reading sub-section (6) of that section which runs as follows : 

“Imprisonment for failure to give security for good behaviour shall, where the 
proceedings have been taken under section 108 or section 109 be simple and, where 
the proceedings have been taken under section 110, be rigorous or simple as the 
•Court or Magistrate in each case directs.” 

When the Criminal Procedure Code was under the consideration of this 
House in 1923, section 123 was amended to take away the discretion of 
the Court to indict rigorous imprisonment with the result that under the 
.existing law a sentence of simple imprisonment only can be imposed in 
default of security under section 109. That is how the matter stands. 
But, as the House knows, I brought in a Bill last September which 
Included a clause which in fact is the substance of the actual Bill I am 
now seeking to secure consideration of. The House passed the remainder 
of the Bill in September but rejected the clause in question by a vote 
of 52 to 51, that is to say, by a majority of one. Now, Sir, that majority 
has at any rate disappeared; for it is perfectly clear that one at least of 
the Honourable Members who did not vote on the last occasion must 
vote with me on the present motion. I refer to my Honourable friend, 
Maulvi Abdul Haye. He has by his Besolution on beggary made it quite 
clear that his views regarding vagrants ancT vagabonds are far more drastic 
than mine. He wanted legislation on the lines of the English Vagrancy 
Act. Now, I will tell the House what this Vagrancy Act says. 

Under the Vagrancy Act of 1824 (section 3, I think it is), idle and 
disoraer.iy persons who are defined to be people who refuse to work and 
maintain tlxeir family, pedlars trading without licenses, beggars in public 
places, persons in workhouses who refuse to perform their tasks and certain 
women who fail to maintain their children can all be dealt with and 
sentenced to one month's hard labour. There is no question of security, 
and, as I have said, it is hard labour. This is under section 3 of the Act. 
Under section 4, rogues and vagabonds, that is, persons who have been 
previously dealt with under the provisions of section 3 which I have just 
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read t’o tue House, fortune teiiers, people without any visible means oi 
subsistence or unable to give a good account of tliemseHes, people 
exposing indecent pictures^ P<3opie who run away and leave their wives 
and children chargeable to the parish, suspected persons and reputed 
thieves and many others of this class can be dealt with and are liable on 
conviction to three months’ hard labour. 

liieorrigible rogues are dealt with under section 5 of the Act. They 
are persons who have been dealt vdth . previously under the provisions 
I have just read to the House. They are also persons eseaping out oi 
legal confinement, persons resisting apprehension and many others. They 
are very severely dealt with. The position of the incorrigible rogue must 
be mosL unpleasant ; he can be sentenced to one year's hard labour and 
may also be whipped. 

Subsequent Acts have extended these provisions to other classes, but 
I need not weary tiiis House further. I have quoted these to prove my 
proposition that ]\iaulvi Abdul Haye's way of dealing with incorrigible 
rogues is even more stringent than my own and certainly much more- 
stringent than the existing law in India. 

Now,, since I last addressed this House I have obtained figures fi*om 
Local Governments in regard to persons coniined under this section; and 
they will be found in a long statement, statement No. 3, in the White 
Paper which I have had circulated to the House and which I hope every 
Member has read. That White Paper contains very interesting informa- 
tion. I do not desire to go in great detail into the figures, but I may 
point out that 3,134 persons were in jail on the 1st of October for failure- 
to furnish security under section 109. 1,113 of these were persons with, 

previous convictions and 1,085 had previous convictions for offences includ- 
ing an element of theft. As regards these figures there seems to be some- 
slight discrepancy and there ought to be a slight increase as the Punjab- 
figure of 140 should obviously be added to 1,113 in order to arrive at the 
right figure. However, it is not essential to the success of my argument) 
whether there are 1,200 or 1,300 of these gentlemen. In the United. 
Provinces report, I notice that two persons had no less than 17 convictions 
for theft. I will take a leading instance from the correspondence with 
Madras of an incorrigible rogue — I think I am so justified in referring to 
him in view of his character. This man had six previous- convictions for 
theft, he had been convicted four times under section 110 and had several 
other convictions. More than 33 .per cent, of the people in jail under thiS' 
section had previous convictions for offences including an element o'f theft. 
Many of the persons now^ held under section 109 would, in England, have 
been liable to conviction under section 7 of the Prevention of Crimes Act 
and to a sentence of imprisonment with hard labour. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar, in the last debate 
apparently wanted to kno-w how we deal with European vagrants. Under 
the European Yagrancy iict, European vagrants would be sent to places 
wliere they are made to work and they could be removed from the country. 
Tforeover, under the amendment made, by the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1923 European British subjects can be dealt with under section 109 
of the Code. It was one of the racial distinctions removed by the Eacial 
Distinctions Act, and I do not suppose , there is any European Member in 
this House who would have the slightest objection to this provision. 
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Well, Sir, one of the points made against my Bill on tlie last occasion 
was that the section had only recently been amended and there was little 
to show that a further amendment was necessary. Now this is a cogent 
-argument and I must meet it in detail. I must ask the indulgence of 
the House for a short time to enable me to put before it some extracts 
from the opinions of the various Local Governments. They are all before 
the House in the White Paper, but I will take a selection from the opinions. 
This is the opinion of the Government of Madras : 

’"^Sections 109 and 128 (^).~“The substitution of ‘simple’ for ‘rigorous’ imprisoiimeiit 
in sub-section (6) of section 123 for failure to give security for good behaviour under 
the provisions of section 109 has provoked criticism as in some cases the persons bound 
over belong to a class of criminals for whom simple imprisonment is entirely unsuitable. 
The form of imprisonment to be awarded might well be left to the discretion of the 
Court as in the old section’V 

That is the considered opinion of the Government of Madras. 

The Government of Bombay give their opinion as follows : 

“The provision of section 123 limiting impz’isonment under section 109 to simple 
.has been noticed by several officers as providing an entirely inappropriate punishment 
fcr the majority of the persons concerned”. 

The Government of Bengal write as follows: 

“Under this section as amended by Act XVIII of 1923, it is now obligatory on 
Magistrates to pass a sentence of simple imprisonment, where proceedings have been 
taken under section 109. Such a sentence is very lenient with regard to old offenders. 
Many persons dealt with under this section are habitual criminals and to confine 
them in company with persons undergoing simple imprisonment for minor offences is, 
"bn the one hand, no deterrent and there is, on the other hand, the danger 
of their exerting a bad influence on persons guilty of misdemeanours only 
with whom they w-ould associate in d^ail. His Excellency in Council is 
accordingly of opinion that imprisonment under this section in proceedings under 
section 109 should be simple or rigorous at the discretion of the Magistrate as under 
the old law, so that a professional criminal caught under suspicious circumstances may 
be given rigorous imprisonment, while a homeless vagabond may be sentenced to 
simple 

Ilie United Provinces Government in their eonsidered opinion write 
as follows : 

There are certain other amendments in the Act which are adversely criticised 
l)y most of the District hlagistrates. They are unanimous that the amendment in 
section 125 [6) substituting simple for rigorous imprisoninent in default of security 
under section 109 makes that section ineffective. The Governor in Council , feels no 
ctoiibt that the amendment is most ill-advised and robs the section ‘ of much of its 
utility. He considers that magistrates should he . given discretion to award either 
rigorous or simple imprisonment under this section”. . 

I will not quote the whole of the opinion of the Government of Burma 
■as it is long, but I may say that they are strongly in favour of tins Bill. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa v^uite as follows: 

“As to the working of the rest of the new Code, the following important features 
have been brought to the notice of the Local Government : 

Several district officers are against the substitution of ‘ simple ’ for ‘ rigorous ’ 
imprisonment under sections 108 and 109, and recommended that the 
Court should be given discretion to impose simple oi' rigorous imprison- 
ment. The Inspector General of Prisons has also referred in his annual 
report to the undesirability of having hardened criminals sitting idle 
in the jails”. 
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Tlie/Goveriniieiitv of tlie Central Provinces^write as Joliow 

‘‘The piimshmeni of simple imprisonmeiit is usually coiifined to cases where the- 
accused by reason of age or infirmity is unable to workj and it is also imposed in cases 
involving a lesser degree of moral turpitude, or where the offence is of a technical 
nature. It is undesirable in the opinion of His Excellency in Council that persons 
sentenced to simple imprisonment on these grounds should be herded with vagrants 
belonging to a low” stratum of society and of filthy personal habits. To the latter,, 
simple imprisonment means no imprisonment at all — it merely means free board and- 
lodging at the expense of Government. His Excellency in Council is, therefore, of 
opinion that the section should be amended by restoring the discretion to make 
imprisonment rigorous or simple’ h 

Now, these are the considered opinions of the Local Governments, and 
this House cannot disregard them. I have so far dealt with the opinions- 
of the Local Governments. Let us now look at the problem from another 
point of view, from the jai], point of view, I will now give the House a 
few extracts from the Jails Eeports. 

Bombay writes as follows: 

“Many of these prisoners are habituals with several previous convictions and it is' 
clearly wrong that such persons should be maintained for months or years in entire 
idleness at the public expense”. 

The United Provinces jail authorities write as follows: 


“The number of prisoners sentenced to simple imprisonment continues to increase, 
due to the fuller effect of the changes in the Criminal Procedure Code under which- 
prisoners detained in jails under section 109, Grimlnai Procedure Code, are sentenced 
to simple imprisonment. A very undesirable burden has been thrown on the finances 
of the country, as these prisoners receive free food and do no woi-k, and in addition-, 
some injury is inflicted on these vagrants, who are sent to jails to spend their whole 
sentence in idleness, as very few of them elect to labour. The presence of these idle 
prisoners in jails, as the Jails Committee pointed out, is bad for jail discipline”. 

The Bihar and Orissa jail authorities write as follows : 


“there were 95 prisoners in our jails on the 1st January 1924 who were undergoing 
simple imprisonment under section 109, Criminal Procedure Code, of whom 33 had' 
previous convictions, some as many as seven times. Simple imprisonment has little 
to commend it at any time; to give it to habitual criminals of the worst type is 
distinctly dangerous. Being illiterate, and not of the type who will volunteer to 
work, it v/iil be strange if they do not in many cases indulge in loehavioiir subversive 
of jail discipline, and also lay their plans for future crimes after release”. 

This is froiii their second Beport: 

“The number of simple imprisonment prisoners in our jails is becoming quite an 
embarrassment, and at least one experienced Superintendent thinks a danger, and 
T agree with him”. 

The Central Provinces jail authorities write as follows: 

“As has’ been mentioned in the reports for previous years, this form of punishment 
works adversely on jail discipline. It is also unfair on the prisoners as a life of 
idleness in jail surroundings is bound to produce both moral and physical deterioration. 

Major Warwick gives the following description of the life of a prisoner in jail : 

‘He is fed and clothed at Government expense and he spends his day loafing on 
his cot or chatting to his fellow prisoners. Often dressed in private clothing, 
he wears an expression of superiority and independence over his fellow 
prisoners. It gives him great satisfaction to be able to tell the Superin- 
tendent that he does not intend to work. Although there have been no 
acts of insubordination amongst these prisoners, who on the whole have^ 
given little trouble, there is always a feeling that this class of men is 
out 01 place in a jaii, where discipline is so closely associated with various- 
tasks and forms of labour, and on which it is so dependent.^ ” 
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The United Proyinees Criminal Justice lieport for 1924 says: 

“The District Magistrate of Saharanpur writes: ‘At my recent inspection oT 
the jaii I found one man with thirteen previous convictions thoroughly 
enjoying simple imprisonment at Government expense. If our legislators- 
had known the t}^e of men proceeded against under this section, they 
would hardly have ruled out rigorous imprisonment in all cases’. ” 

The Central Proyinees Criminal Justice Eeport writes as follows: 

“The results of revision of the Code have not been entirely for the best. The- 
prisoner is living at Government expense and being confirmed in habits of idleness, 

I cannot but feel that it was a mistake to take away the Magistrate’s discretion to award 
the kind of imprisonment best suited to the circumstances of the particular case. Mr. 
Findlay, the Deputy Commissioner, I believe, fully concurs in this opinion.” 

Novv', Sir, thhse extracts which I have read to the House will show 
you that every executive Government in India, every jail authority,, 
everybody who is in touch with these prisoners, supp)orts the view that 
I have put before the House. These P^eports seem to me to make out 
an absolutely clear and convincing case. I want to remind the House 
that I am only asking that the magistrates should have discretion to pass 
a sentence of simple or rigorous imprisonment in these cases. I do not 
ask that the sentence should necessarily be rigorous imprisonment. I am 
quite prepared to give the magistrate the discretion. And here may I 
pause for a moment to read an extract from a letter I received this morning 
from a gentleman who was a magistrate, whom I do not know personally 
and who waas not a member of any of the services. He writes: 

“Under the Indian Penal Code, Magistrates are given the option of sending a 
man to imprisonment or imposing a fine. Do Magistrates thereby send every accused’ 
person to imprisonment? Take the ordinary offence for criminal force and assault-^ 
sections 352 to 358 I. P. C. I think Magistrates very rarely send accused persons 
under these sections to undergo simple imprisonment. The accused person is only 
fined. The Magistrate exercises his option wisely. Why should he not exercise it 
wisely in these cases?” 

That is wdiat he writes. That is a view I must ask the House to consider. 

Now, Sir Hari Singh Gour in his speech on the last debate purported 
to explain to the House w^hy the change w’-as made in 1923. I confess 
he did not, to mind, succeed in doing so. The arguments Ee used are 
as appropriate to section 110 as they are to seotion 109. I agree with 
him that the amendment made in the case of section 108 by the sub- 
stitution of simple imprisonment stood on quite a different footing, but the 
analogy between section 108 and section 109 is a false one. If you are 
going to draw analogies betw^een these sections and if there is any argu- 
ment to be deduced from those analogies, the analogy is between section 
109 and section 110. 

Now, Sir, if I did not think I had an amazingly strong case I should 
not have brought in a Bill at such short notice after the House even by 
a majority of one bad rejected my proposal. But I do feel that I have 
an astonishingly strong case. I do feel that the facts I have read to the 
House cannot fail to impress Members on all Benches. I feel, moreover, 
that my action may be criticised in other quarters in this respect. It is 
often said by non-official Members of this House that they have no power, 
and that the administration proceeds like a steam roller regardless of 
arguments, deaf to appeals and never modiff es anything. “What has been 
the result in this ease? The single vote of one non-official Member has' 
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for ilir-u iiioiitlis continued a state .of - .affairs , sueli' as appears from the 
opinions I iiave read to the . House,, '.and that should, .be -a very defi.mte ' 
:mpo8iiioii of responsibility upon the Members of this House as to how 
they exercise their vote. The proposition I am b.ringiiig before you is 
supported by every executive G-overnment in India. It is supported by all 
the jail authorities and it is brought before you wath the full weight of 
the (iovenior General in Council. This House must really consider before 
it votes on proposals such as these, remembering as it must that a single 
vote on a question like this decides a matter which is of the greatest 
importance to the administration of the jails and to our criminal adrnimstra- 
tion. I do hope the House wdll, in considering this Bill, bear that in 
;mind throughout. Sir, I move. (Applause.) 

Bahadur W. M. Hussa-nally (Sind: Muhammadan Eural): I 
have listened to my Honourable friend Mr. Amar Nath Diitt wdth con- 
siderable attention. The Honourable the Home Member quoted from the 
opinion of a magistrate which he read to us a little while ago, and I, 
another magistrate, am here to lay before the House my experience of 
over tw’enty-five years as a magistrate. The class of people that are 
hauled up under this section 109 or section 110 are generally ruffians and 
dangerous characters, and, so far as my province is concerned, these 
people generally hide themselves in forests and jungles wffiere they cannot 
be traced, much less can we get any evidence as to their antecedents. 
Such people are extremely dangerous in my part of the country and 
cattle lifting is so rife in my province that your Criminal Procedure Code 
and Indian Penal Code have failed so far to stop it so much so that the 
Government of Bombay have recently appointed a Committee wdiich is 
sitting at the present moment to devise further means to stop cattle lifting 
in my province. This is the class of people that we get under these two 
sections 109 and 110. So far as section 110 is concerned, we may be 
able to get some evidence against them, but so far as section 109 is con- 
cerned, it is very difficult to find out the antecedents and means of sub- 
sistence of these people at all. My Honourable friend, Mr. Butt, said 
that we, who are here, will also be said to have no means of subsistence; 
and my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, exclaimed that w?-e are getting 
Es. 20 a day, so that the argument put forward by ray Honourable friend 
Mr. Dutt is, he wall pardon my saying so, puerile. It is easy to find out 
wdiether a man has an^^ means of living, wdiether he has got any occupa- 
tion or not, and yet the class of people that we generally get, who go 
about the country, are almost beggars and they have nothing to live 
upon. Their profession is theft and particularly cattle lifting, in my 
province. To commit these men to jail and make them stay there and 
enjoy themselves is ceidainly against all canons of propriety and is an 
unnecessary burden laid upon the tax-payer. Moreover, these people have 
not the slightest fear of remaining in jail for a year or even more for the 
matter of that. They do not come out in the slightest degree corrected 
in their habits. So wdiat do gain by keeping them in jail so long? 
Absolutely nothing. On the contraiy, the tax-payer has to support them 
all the time. The only objection, so far as I can see and gather from my 
Honourable friend Mr. Butt, is that sometimes — recently at Nagpur — 
certain |">ec>ple w'ere convicted under this section wdio were engaged in 
political work. If it is a fact that in certain places or in certain provinces 
political workers are condemned under this section, the best thing would 
be to propose an amendment to the Criminal Procedure Code excluding 
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■section, 124- A and similar other sections from the operation of this section 
109.. 

; Mr, A. Eangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Miiham- , ' 
madan Eural) : You do not understand it at ail. 

Mr^ .'Amar Nath Diitt: As a magistrate he will not, understand. 

. Khan Bahadur W. 'M. Hnssanally: I will go to Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar 
for him to explain to me what Mr. Amar Nath Butt meant. I am 
laying before the House my view as I understand Mr. Amar Nath Butt’s 
argument. I can understand very well no action being taien under 
this section against people engaged in political work. They could be 
excluded from the operation of the section. That would be a perfectly 
legitimate thing to do. Surely, I for one will oppose any person being 
condemned under section 109 if be is hauled up only for bis political 
doings. But for that purpose to prevent magistrates from, using their 
discretion to give a condemned man simple or rigorous imprisonment is 
certainly wrong. The first duty that is imposed upon us is to look to the 
well-being of society and its safety, and to secure that, we must take 
all precautions possible. It is not the interests of individuals that we have 
to take into consideration first. The first duty cast upon us is to take the 
safety of the populace into our consideration and for tliat purpose we are 
bound to take all steps in our power to secure that end. The interests of 
individuals are quite a secondary thing altogether. I have therefore great 
pleasure in supporting the motion brought forward by the Honourable the 
Home Member. 

Sir Hari Singh Gotir (Central Provinces Hindi Bivisions: Non-Muham- 
madan) : I must confess that I have been greatly impressed by the speech 
of the Honourable the Home Member but unfortunately he has not replied 
to the two objections I raised to his measure in September last. These 
were first that a preventive action should not be converted into a punitive 
action and, secondly, what safeguards have you provided against the abuse 
of this section, as it has led to glaring abuse in that political prisoners 
were incarcerated under the provisions of this section 109. The Honour- 
able the Home Member has quoted the opinions of the Local Governments 
and the Inspectors General of Prisons. I have the very greatest respect 
for both of them but I should have expected the Honourable the Home 
Member to ask two questions of these Local Governments and Inspectors 
General of Prisons. He should have said that this Bill has been throvvoo. 
out by the Legislative Assembly because an .allegation has been made 
against the magistracy in India and particularly against the magistracy 
in Nagpur that flag .a.gitatars numbering not dozens but hundreds were 
incarcera-ted under the provisions of section 109. Is this right or is this 
wrong? If it was wrong, what action have you taken against those who 
were responsible for imprisoning these people under the provisions of section 
109? What action have you taken .against the Government that has 
prostituted the use of this section? . It is against that that this House 
entered its emphatic protest and I should have expected the Honourable 
the Home Member to come here, at any rate, and assure this House that 
whatever may have happened in the past, the Government should be 
. P'lacecl upon a locus peniteniiae and this section will no longer be ’used 
in the future as it has been in the past for imprisoning persons . who 
certainly never came within the widest four corners of that section. I ask 
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, the , Honourable tiie Home Member: does be justify tbe^ action of tbe Local 
Government?, Does he justify, tbe : action .of biie local, magistracy, 'wbicli 
' tolerated; tbe : .abuse of .this section,' not in individual cases but in cases 
.after cases after a solemn protest and warning was given to t.he Govern- 
ment by the Local Bar Association that this section was being abused in 
the name of the law? What action did the Local Government take? The 
Honourable the Home Member knows all the facts. The Governor of the 
provinces came to consult him. What advice did he give him on the 
gross abuse of section 109 of the Criminal Procedure Code? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: MTio was the Governor ? 

; Sir Hari Singh .CrOur: Sir Frank Sly. What action, I submit, did the 
Home Member take against, as I have said, the gross abuse of this section 
109 and what guarantee, Sir, are you prepared to give to this House that 
this section will not be abused in future as it has been in the past? If 
such an assurance is forthcoming, be sure we are not here to obstruct the 
Govemment ; we are here to support them so far as we are able to support 
them reasonably. I submit, Sir, that wha'} is passing through my mind 
is that in a case of political disturbance and unrest in the future there 
may be a recurrence of this glaring abuse and it is to safeguard against 
that contingency that many of my friends are reluctant to vote for this 
measure. I would like to have a statement from the Honourable the Home 
Member on that subject. 

My next submission is, I have not the slightest doubt that* in normal 
times this section is reserved for rogues and vagabonds and I do not agree 
with my friend the Honourable Mr. Chaman Lall that the proper place 
for these rogues and vagabonds is a workhouse. They do not want work;. 
they are thieves. Well, so far as these people are concerned this section. 
I submit, has never been abused; in normal eases the section has never 
been abused ; it is only in cases of political unrest and on sporadic occasions 
when the Local Government loses its head and inspires the magistracy 
to convict these people under section 109, that the local magistracy feel 
justified and convictions by dozens are had ever^^ clay. It is, I submit, 
against the abuse of that section that we require an assurance. Well, 
Sir. the Honourable the Home Member has told us nothing as to what 
the view of the Local Government is on this very important question 
which w^as brought to his notice. He has said nothing at all as to 
what action he himself, possessing the power as he does of supervision, 
direction and control, took in the interests of public liberty against the 
erratic action of a Local Government and a local ma.g?straey in imprisoning 
people by dozens .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member is repeating 
the same argument over and over again. I must warn the Honourable 
Member against such repetition. 

Sir Hari Slngli Hour: I do not quite remember how many times I 
repeated it, but it seems that I have been repeating it from September 
last, and have not had a reply yet. I await the rephn . . . 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not justified in using the 
same argument again and again in the same speech. 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon (United Provinces : European): Sir, as point- 
ed out by the Honourable the Home Member when this motion was before 
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the' House as part ol another Bill on the 14th Septemher last, the. .evidence 
which has now been placed in the hands- of Honourable Members was not 
available. The Statement of Objects and Reasons in the former Bill set 
out as a ground for this measure that most of the persons against whom 
proceedings are taken under section 109 a^e persons for. whom simple im- 
prisonment is quite unsuitable. We are tied b,y section 36 of the Prisons 
Act. Simple imprisonment means imprisonment without any work what- 
ever which the prisoner does not wish to do. Unfortunately we have not 
in legal phraseology any division of rigorous imprisonment into various 
divisions — Divisions' 1, 2 "and 3 as imprisonment with hard labour is divided 
in England. But in jail practice I think it is well known (An Honour ahle- 
Meniher: '‘That politicians are ill-treated.'’)' A^ork' is suited to the 
criminality and to the physical ability of. 'the prisoner. 

, M Bipin Chandra Pal (Calcutta-: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Not 
always. (Laughter.) ■ 

' Colonel Sir Henry. Stanyon: 'My friend' .Mr . ■ Bipin. Chandra Pal, says, 
“Not always”. There is nothing in this world of which you can say that it 
always follows a rule and never makes an exception. At Simla the Ploiise- 
was of two minds, about as evenly divided as it could be. 51 voted one 
way and 62 the other way. Now this White Paper has placed in the hands 
of Members information which those who voted a,t. Simla did not then 
possess. The truth and accuracy of these reports cannot I think be rea- 
sonably questioned in this House. If we question everything that is 
brought up to us in this form I do not know wdiere we shall find our- 
selves. Well, in the face of such facts as are revealed by this White 
Paper it is the clear duty of this Assembly to restore to the courts the 
discretion wRieh they had in dealing with cases under section 109 before 
the amending Act of 1923 took it away from them. The question, Sir, is 
one of trust of our tribunals. We hear of the action of executive otiicers 
and we hear of the action of Local Governments in times of unrest and so 
forth. But we must remember that standing between is the judiciary, 
My friend Sir Han Singh Gour has not informed the House wR ether wdiat 
he has called a misuse by the magistracy of section 109 in the Central Pro 
• rtnces wnis ever made a matter for revision by the High Court of that pro- 
vince. If it had been, I am confident' that in every case where section 
109 had been obviously misapplied that courts wv^iild have interfered and 
mi) it aside. That our High Courts do look after the liberty of the subject 
in matters of this kind is obvious even to me wliose legal knowledge, 
according to my friend Mr. Ghaman Lall, is rusty from disuse. I v/ill quote 
only one case. It is a judgment of the Chief Justice of the Allahabad 
High Court, the ^Honourable Sir Grimwood Mears. He had before him a 
case under section 110 in which in default of finding two sureties for 
Rs. 200 to be of good behaviour for a period of three years the accused 
was ordered to be rigorously imprisoned for that period. Sir Griimvood 
Mears made this pronouncement: 

*‘Tlie only matter of importance in this revision is whether or not the imprisonment 
should be rigorous or simple. I am of opinion that in this case it should be rigorous 
and therefore the revision of Gandharp Singh fails. This case, however, raises a point 
of interest, because it would appear . that there is, I might say, a general pmetice. 
automatically to award imprisonment of a rigorous character instead of balancing thr 
question o! rigorous or simple imprisoninentjl -'V-'' 

Mr. A, Eangaswami Iyengar’: Thai '.'is mr trouble,. ' '' 
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. Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon:: ■am .pointlBg.:Oiit how the High' ,(3ourt 
looks at these things.'. 

He' goes .on to say;, 

“Section 110.. is .a, 'most, necessary '-section .in onr Code of Criminal Procedure^ but 
,it is essentially a preventive section and is designed to m,ake people , keep . witbm the 
bounds of law by providing sureties, when it is -evident that they are people of crim.iiia] 
tendency. , A failure to jwovide sureties involves imprisonment. As .section. 110 is 
preventive rather than punitive/’ 

I do not know whether my friend Sir Hari Singh Gour has seen this case : 

“it would appear that in ordinary cases the imprisonment should be simplej and 
indeed under section 123, sub-section 6, the Magistrate in each case has to exercise his 
discretion and decide whether on the facts of each case the imprisonment should be 
simple or rigorous. I have made these observations on this section because I think 
there may be cases in which it would be sufficient to restrain a man by keeping him 
in prison and ordering such imprisonment to be simple. In the present case, however, 
as I have said above, I think the Magistrate’s order was proper and the application 
for revision is rejected.” 

Now, Sir, I do not say that the Allahabad High Court, or the Chief 
Justice of the Allahabad High Court stands alone in this supervision, this 
protection of the rights and liberties of the subject. Are not all the High 
Courts to be trusted to do the same thing? That is the question here 
Some of the arguments which have been advanced might almost suggest 
to one who did not know any better that the question before the House 
was whether under section 109 imprisonment, on failure to provide secu- 
rities, should be rigorous or simple. It is nothing of the kind. The queS' 
tion is whether or not a magistrate dealing with a case under section 109 
should have discretion. The Legislature does not say that in cases under 
section 110 the imprisonment must be rigorous. \\Tiy then should the 
Legislature say that in cases under section 109 the imprisonment must be 
■simple? That is what the Legislature says at present, and that is the error 
which the Bill before the House seeks to correct. If only one per cent. 
of the cases dealt with under section 109 were cases of previous convicts, 
it would be sufficient to justify a discretion being left wdtli our courts. 
But, from the figures which have been given to us, we find that, out of 
3,134 people who were in Indian jails on the 1st October 1925, no less 
than 1,085, or if we add the Punjab, 140 plus that figure, had standing 
against them convictions including an element of theft. Now it might 
short-sightedly be argued, if these people were previous convicts or if they 
were habitual thieves, why did you not deal with them under section 110? 
The answer is obvious. A man is proceeded against because he has no 
ostensible means of livelihood, but nothing else is known agcainst him. 
He may have half a dozen aliases; he may have changed his name. He 
is proceeded against under section 109 because nothing more is known 
•about him. He is called upon to give security and in default sent to 
prison. His antecedents are then discovered and it is found from finger 
■prints and othenvise, that he has anything from one to 18 convictions for 
theft- standing against him. Now wdll any Member of the House say that 
a man of that kind should be given what is at present in India simple im- 
prisonment, that is imprisonment without work? Surely the fact that over 
'80 per cent, of people have been found to be previous convicts or were 
previous convicts of those that w^ere in jail on the 1st October, only shows 
how correct was the estimate which the authorities arresting and the 
courts sending them to jail had of their real characters. If a magistrate 
has no discretion in this matter,, the whole administration is paralysed in 
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dealing with people of this class. It is very diflieiilt to find out the ante* 
cedents of a man who has changed his name and who is trying to hide 
himself and who has no ostensible means of livelihood. Extreme cases 
were put forward of the poor unfortunate man who has no means of liveli- 
hood because fortune has gone against him, who is simply hard up and who 
is run in. Surely the magistrate, under the supervision of the High Court, 
must be trusted to distinguish such cases from the cases of the obvious 
potential criminal who is before him, and to awaid simple impiisonment 
in cases where rigorous imprisonment is not called for? It is a matter for 
trusting the judiciary. A Legislature which does not give a reasonable 
amount of trust to its judiciary can never hope to succeed. I say that, 
by accepting this Bill, all this House will secure will be to give a reason- 
able discretion to the magistrates, and it will prevent a large number of the 
people who are the dregs of society being, as they now are, the ehfe of 
the jail communities. 

Biwan Bahadur Tt Eangachariar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): Sir, the Honourable the Home Member has made a respon* 
sible appeal to us with all the earnestness and sincerity which we always 
associate with him; and I felt it my duty to examine the materials which 
he has placed before us in asking us to revise the decision that we have 
twice given on this subject. The Honourable the Home Member, if he 
had examined the materials placed before him in that judicial frame of 
mind which I expect he should show on an occasion of this sort, would 
have found that the conclusion he should have come to lies in a different 
direction to the one which he has adopted. I have examined those mate- 
rials and wish to draw his attention to the gross defects which apparently 
exist in the administration of section 109 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
May I draw his attention to the remarks made by difierent Governments 
and other people, for instance at page 1 of this White paper. I find this 
statement made by the Government of Bengal: 

“Many persons dealt with under this section are habitual criminals.” 

I find also at page 3 an extract from the Government Jail Beport: 

“Many of these prisoners are habituals with several previous convictions” ; 
and at page 4 also — that is from the Bihar and Orissa Jail Beport: 

“Simple imprisonment has little to commend it at any time; to give it to habitual 
criminals of the worst type is distinctly dangerous.” 

I find also at page 6 : 

“On my recent inspection of the jail I found one man v/ith 13 previous convictiona 
thoroughly enjoying simple imprisonment at Government expense.” 

Note 13 previous convictions ! And I find also in another place at page 4 : 

“There were 95 prisoners in our jails on the 1st January 1924 who were undergoing 
simple imprisonment under section 109 of whom 33 had previous convictions, some 
of them as many as 7 times.” 

Did it strike the Honourable the Home Member that there is something' 
wrong with his magistracy and police? Is this the proper section to 
apply to cases wdiere you have to deal with habitual criminal offenders? 
I think. Sir, section 110 may stand repealed if section 109 is to be used 
against habitual offenders. If Honourable Members have the Criminal 
Procedure Code before them they will find that for this smoiis class of 
cases of habitual offenders section 110 provides a more serious procedure. 
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It calls upon them to show why they ■■ should., not give, security for a period 
not exceeding three years; and section' 128 provides that,, in case of failure 
of security they may be given rigorous'- imprisonment. And who are the 
class of people so dealt with? Any. person who is : 

‘‘ by habit a robber, house breaker, thief or forger, who is by habit a receiver 
ol stolen property knowing the same to have been stolen, who Iiabitiially protects or 
harbours thieves or aids in the concealment or disposal of stolen property, or habitually 
commits or attempts to commit or abets the commission of, the offence of kidnaiy^ing, 
abduction, extortion, cheating or mischief, etc., etc., or who habituaiiy copuniis or 
attempts to commit, or abets the commission of, offences involving a breach of the 
peace, or is so desperate and dangerous as to render his being at large without security 
hazardous to the community.*’ 

Sir, that is the class of persons for whom a more serious procedure is 
provided. May I ask if it is right to deal with persons who have had 7 
previous convictions, habitual criminals of the worst type — ^that is the 
language used on which my Honourable friend has relied in suiDport of his 
motion to-day; is it right to apply section 109 at all to such people? I 
am not now complaining of the use of section 109 in the ease of political 
offenders. I complain, Sir, that there is something in the administration of 
criminal justice vitally wrong if the Home Department do not take notice 
of this grave abuse of section 109 for habitual offenders. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: Why? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: For section 109 deals with the case 
of a person who within such limits takes precautions to conceal his presence 
or there is reason to believe that such person is taking such precautions 
with a view to committing any offence or within such limits of a person who 
has no ostensible means of subsistence or w^ho cannot give a satisfactory 
account of himself. When you have a different class of people dealt with 
in this section 109, and when you nave a separate section for habitual 
offenders, how you can justify the use of section 109 against the latter I 
fail to see. Either he is by habit a robber or thief or one of those offenders 
referred to in section 110, or he is not. If he is, what is the use of these 
executive people complaining that simple imprisonment is not an adequate 
punishment for such habitual criminals of the worst type. ^ I agree with, 
I endorse every word of what they say in regard to these habitual criminals. 
But what is the remedy? The obvious remedy is for the District Magis- 
trate and the Home Department to issue instructions to the magistracy and 
the police to deal with people like that under the proper section of the Code. 
Sir, the United Provinces Government say: 

If our legivslators had known the type of men proceeded against under this 
section they would hardly have ruled out rigorous imprisonment in these cases.** 

Sir, may I,^ adopting their remark, say that if our magistraev^ and if our 
police and if our Home Department knew their duty they would have 
known that the type of men they describe should not be proceeded against 
under section 109; if they had proceeded under the proper section they 
would not have eomplained against the Legislatures. Sir, I am glad to 
note that the Bombay Government have taken the right remedy in this 
matter. Wliat do they say? Having said that many of these prisoners are 
habitual offenders -with several previous convictions,* they say : 

It is clearly wrong that such persons should be maintained for months or years* k 
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What ignomnee of law by the w^ay, because you cannot deal with a person 
under section 109 for years, in fact for not more than one year; he cannot 
be ealied upon to give security for more than a year ..... 

^ . The HonoiiraMe Sir JJexander Muddmian ; He can be called upon to, 
give security twice or more. 

, Biwan Baliadur T. Rangachariar : That is not the proper 'procedure I. 
take it. However, having mentioned that, what do they say ? 

“ It is suggested tliat instructioiis^ might be issued to the police that wherever 
possible prisoners should be charged under section 110 instead of section 109.*’ 

That is the' proper remedy to adopt. I endorse the view that habitual 
-criminals should not be dealt with under this simple imprisonment section, 
specially certain habitual criminals of the worst type. May I ask the Hon- 
ourable the Home Member to adopt the obvious remedy which lies in his 
hand of issuing strict instructions so that the provisions of the Criminal 
Procedure Code may be more carefully read and applied and not misapplied. 
Sir, we have a suspicion that these sections are used for political offenders 
and we have it in the Central Provinces and Berar Criminal Justice Admi< 
:nisti*ation Beport for 1924. What does it say? ■ 

“ The previous year’s figures were particularly dnfiafced by the Flag Agitation in 
Hagpur and the fall is the natural result of a more calm political atmosphere.” 

Bo, whenever you have got a calm political atmosphere, the figures go low. 
If you have a slightly agitated political atmosphere the figures rise. I do 
not know if my Honourable friend Sir Henry Stanyon has noticed it, but 
these gentlemen who speak in these reports have a deep-rooted aversion to 
simple imprisonment as such. Did my Honourable friend read the re- 
marlvs of these executive officers who have got that view? Here are two 
or three extracts which I will read: 

“ Simi^le imprisonment is of little value from a penal point of view.” 

That is what the Bibar and Orissa Jails authority says. Another man 
.'sayS' : ■ 

“ As has been mentioned in the report for previous years, this form of punishment 
(that is, simple imprisomnent) works adversely on jail discipline,” 

And long before we made the amendment, this is what the Central Pro 
viuces and Berar Jails authority says: 

“ I have already commented — [this was wHttm in W-jilf and we passed out amend- 
ment only in 192S) — upon- the unsuitability of such sentences [namely, simple imprison- 
ment) in my previous annual reports, and it is unnecessary to say anything now.” 

So', Sir, the mentality of the persons wdio widte these reports is quite 
different from the mentality of legislators. Legislators have to look at it 
from the broad point of view of civilising influence. Here the executive 
look at it from the broad point of view of executive highhandedness and 
of maintaining terror and discipline. If left to them, what will they do? 
They will abolish simple imprisonment en hloc for any offence, whether it 
be for defamation or for anything else. “ Simple imprisonment is unsuited 
to jail discipline in this country. This form of punisWent works adversely 
on jail discipline.'’ So with this horror of simple imprisonment these 
authorities make these reports. 

There is one sentence to which I may call the Honourable the Home 
Member^ s attention. Apparently some of these reports were made on a 
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general requisition , from : the Home'. Department,' Judicial/ dated ,81st^ 
August, 1923, inquiring 'how .the new amendments of the Criminal Pro» 
eedure Code were working, I may be mistaken but this is what the .Gow , 
ernment of Bombay says: 

“ With reference to your letter, Kc.' F. -2623- Judicial, dated the, 31st August, 1923, 

I am directed by the Governor in Council to state for the information of tiie Govern- 
ment of India that the amended Code of Criminal Procedure has not been in .operation' 
long enough to enable any decided opinion to be given on its actual -working. Minor 
defects have been brought to notice.’^ 

— and this is one of those minor defects !— 

‘‘The provisions of section 123 limiting imprisonment under section 109 to simpla' 
imprisonment has been noticed by several officers.*’ 

— within a few months, mind you; this letter asking for information goes in 
August, 1928, and writing on the 5th February, 1925, this is what the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay says : 

“ as providing entirely inappropriate punishment for the majority of the persons 
concerned.” 

May I say that we have not tried this change long enough to attempt to 
mend it now? Sir, we are familiar in courts that there can be no applica- 
tion for a review of a review. This motion before the House is really in the 
nature of an application for a review of a review. Has this Legislature 
not deliberately come to a conclusion twdce on the matter? Sir, we know 
what sort of persons should be dealt with under section 109. If the 
magistracy and the police deal wdth other classes of persons who should 
have been dealt with under section 110, we cannot help that. Let them 
apply the proper section and then they will have the right remedy. There 
is no use complaining and trying to mislead a lay House and saying 'Habitual 
criminals of the worst type have been dealt with under section 109.*’ That, 
is your fault and not our fault. Your fault was in dealing with these 
persons under section 109 instead of section 110; and then to come forward 
and make quotations from these reports saying that this is not an adequate 
form of punishment for such persons — agree — ^but the fault lies with 
you and not with the Legislature. 

Sir, I therefore say that no case has been made out on the materials 
placed before us. This is the paper on which the Honourable the 
Home Member has asked us to revise our decision. I would be the 
first to revise my decision if I was really satisfied that there was a 
case for revision, I entirely agree with the remarks made that habitual 
criminals should not be let off with simple imprisonment. But, Sir, apply 
the proper section and you will not have reason to complain. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Henry Stanyon, referred to cases where it 
was discovered after the persons were sent to jail that they had been pre- 
viously convicted. Sir, how is the magistrate to have the prescience to 
know that they had been previously convicted, if the police themselves did 
not know it? Does my Honourable friend expect the magistrates to give 
rigorous imprisonment on the ofichance that they may have been previously 
convicted? Either the police knew their duty or they did not. If they did 
not know this man had previous convictions, it is their fault. We cannot 
help them. . Employ better policemen who know their business. We pay 
them amply and we expect them to apply the proper section. We expect 
them to collect the materials and place them before the magistrate. On 
the offchance that a man may have been previously convicted, to give a 
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discretion to these magistrates is a dangerous thing. My Honourable friend, 
says : “ After all we are only giving a discretion to magistrates.” Sir, who- 
are the magistrates? May I read just one passage? 

Khan Bahadur W. M. ' Hussanally : Is previous conviction evidence-' - 
under section 110? 

Biwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : Most certainly. I am surprised at ': 

my Honourable friend, a retired magistrate, putting me that question. 
Sir, what does it say? May I draw my Honourable friend’s attention to 
what the Magistrate of Benares says on page 6? He says that he and liis 
sub-divisional officers consider — and these are the persons to be entrusted 
with the discretion — that from the executive point of view the emtailment 
of their discretion to award rigorous imprisonment is unfortunate. Are 
we to entrust these unfortunate magistrates who now suffer under the 
combined executive and judicial functions in their hands, who have tlieir 
executive bias now, with this discretion? Sir, the Legislature has done 
wisely in taking away the discretion from these sub -divisional magistrates 
Bv all means bring these people under really strictly judicial officers. 
Separate the executive and judicial functions. I am willing to entrust 
them with any amount of discretion. But so long as the present system 
continues of combining executive and judicial functions, the sub-divisional 
magistrates will complain that their executive discretion has been taken- 
a'way. Sir, it wdll be dangerous on the part of tlie Legislature to entrust 
them with this discretion, and I appeal to the House to reject this motion. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson (Home Department: Nominated Official) : Sir, even 
at this late stage I propose to apply the test given by my Honourable- 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar, and to appeal to him for his vote. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah: Too late. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: He says that section 109 has been an entirely incor- 
rect section to use against a habitual criminal of the worst type. Well, 
Sir^ let us take a ease. Suppose you have a man wffio has been sentenced' 
to imprisonment for theft four, five or six times and then in certain circum 
stances, wdiich I will refer to later, he is proceeded against once more 
My Honourable friend says that man is a habitual criminal, and he should' 
be dealt with under section 110. Well, Sir, speaking as a District Magis- 
trate who in time gone by has had to deal with many appeals of persons 
ordered to furnish security under these sections, — 1 would inform my Hon- 
ourable friend that I would have admitted the appeal and released the 
prisoner who wuis merely proceeded against under section 110 on account of 
previous convictions. Suppose the circumstances are as follows. He is 
found taking precautions — I am reading from section 55 : 

“ to conceal Iiis presence within the limits of such station, _ linder^ circumstances 
which afford reason to believe that he As taking such precautions with a view to- 
com.naitting a cognisable offence.*’ 

Under that section, Sir, an officer in charge of a police station is em- 
powdered to arrest that man. He arrests him. He finds that he has had 
previous convictions. He is, possibly in possession of house-breaking im- 
plements provided for in another section, section 54. The section under 
which it was intended that he should be proceeded asminst is 109. Yon- 
have got here a habitual offender. You cannot -at once prove, at the time of 
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rproceecliiig against liimt; that he- is' actually , obtaining his liveliliocd !:-j 
thifcYing. You have definite evidence uBder section 109, clause (a), and 
you proceed against him under that provision.. , Sir^ jqu have here there- 
fore. a deiinit-e case of a habitual ofiender of the worst type who certainly 
should be proceeded against under section 109, a person who was intended 
to be proceeded against under section 109. 1 therefore appeal, Sir, to my 

‘Honourable friend the Deputy President for his vote. 

liala La|pat Rai (Jullundur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I- 
listened to the speech of the Honourable the Home l\Ieiiiber with great 
attention and since then I have gone through the White Book which he 
has so Idndly placed at our disposal. I find from the White Book that 
the opinions quoted there are mainly based on t-wo or three grounds. The first 
and the most important is that many habitual offenders have been dealt with 
under section 109 and that it is inexpedient and improper that they should 
have been awarded simple imprisonment. That part of the Government 
case has been demolished by my Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur T. 
Bangachariar, and I should have thought that after Iris weighty argument 
and after his almost conclusive speech on the point the Government would 
have accepted what he said. But I am afraid, just as the Local Govern- 
ments have complained of hardened criminals being sentenced under sec- 
tion 109 to simple imprisonment, so the Government Members wdio are 
hardened executive officers have given ground for complaint that they 
want more and more power to suit their purposes. Arguments therefore 
do not appeal to them. I do not want to repeat the arguments advanced 
by my Honourable friend Mr. itangachariar, but I consider them to be 
very very cogent. Section 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code is so 
exhaustive that one cannot believe that any cases of habitual offenders or 
of persons having previous convietions against them could possibly be 
brought under section 109. But assuming that there are seme such cases 
as cannot be brought under section 110 and must be brought under section 
109, then the remedy for that state of things is different. It is not the 
remedy which my Honourable friend is seeking. The remedy lies in the 
enactment of another clause providing for cases in which the persons brought 
before the magistrate have previous convictions against them or are habitual 
ofienders. Under the section as it stands I submit he has not made out a 
ease for the change he proposes. 

The second argument used, Sir, in the opinion recorded in this White 
Paper are considei*ations of jails diseqdine. 1 want to ask this House if 
the lav/ is going to be changed in the interests of justice and order or to 
help the jail administration in maintaining their discipline. I submit it 
would be a travesty of justice altogether to go in for a proceeding of that 
kind, but that is the practical consideration which is prominently kept in 
view in most of the opinions recorded in this White Book. Sir,* you will 
find officer afteu officer saying that the presence of simple imprisoninent 
prisoners has a very bad effect on jail discipline, on other prisoners who 
are there. You will find that in the different opinions quoted, par- 
ticularly in the extracts given from jail reports, no other argument is ad- 
vanced except that of discipline. In my judgment the whole of this 
White Paper makes out a case for , a reform of jail administration rather 
tha.n for a change in the direction of providing rigorous imprisonment 
, for persons proceeded against under section 109 of the^ Criminal Procedure 
/Code. The very fact that very many hardened criminals and persons with 
:a large number of previous convictions were sentenced to imprisonment 
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under section 109 shows that all these previous sentences had had abso- 
lutely no effect on their morale and that their residence in jail had not reform- 
ed them, which shows that there is something radicall}^ wrong with the ad- 
ministration of jails ill this country. It all depends on the point of view f.rom 
which the jail administration is looked at. I am afraid the jail administra- 
tioii in this country proceeds more on the basis of giving deterrent punisli- 
rnent rather than with the object of reform. If the jail administration had 
been based, and if it were conducted on the principle of effecting reform 
in the persons sent to jail, you would not have that complaint here to-day 
that prisoners who had several previous convictions against them w^ere 
found guilty of such a life as would bring them under section 109 of the 
'Criminal Procedure Code. I submit it is most anomalous that 
the preventive sections of the Criminal Procedure Code should 
not be used for the purpose of punishment, for punitive ])ar- 
poses. It cannot be allowed in any country. The whole trouble 
is that several of these officers who have given these opinions do 
not like simple imprisonment. Simple imprisonment they say, spoils jail 
discipline. The remedy then is to abolish simple imprisonment and sub- 
stitute for it some other kinds of punishment other than imprisonment with 
hard labour such as are resorted to in other countries where jail discipline 
does not suffer on account of such substitutes. From the very nature of 
things most of these, persons who are sentenced to simple imprisonment in 
default of furnishing security for good behaviour under this section must be 
poor and without any ostensible means of living. That fact alone should 
prevent this ITouse from making the change which the Honourable the 
Home Member wants this House to make because I can say from my per- 
sonal experience, from observation in jail where I was for 20 months, that 
the poor people have the hardest possible -life in the jails. It is this class 
which will suffer harder if they are sentenced under this section to rigorous 
imprisonment. As my friend Pandit Sham] al Nehru pointed out, they 
will be the people who will have to work for others who have money to 
get themselves excused from hard labour. It will be extremely risky, Sir, 
to allow the magistrates a discretion of the kind the Honourable the Home 
Member desires to give them. The jail administration of this country is 
very very defective. The only preventive section under which it may be 
proper to award rigorous imprisonment in default of security is section 
ild and that deals with hardened criminals. It is so exhaustive, as I have 
already pointed out, that it is difficult to imagine that there can be any 
ease which remains outside the scope of that section to be brought under 
section 109. Sir, I want to repeat that it will be very unjust, ver\’ anoma- 
lous, very unfair to change this law in order to help the jail administration 
and suit the convenience of those jail superintendents who find it difficult 
to provide for prisoners sentenced to simple imprisonment in a suitable 
manner. One of the Local Governments has suggested the proper remedy 
•and that is the Local Government of the Central Provinces against ■whom 
■so much has been said. They begin by saying in the last sentence of their 
report on page 3 of the White Paner that in their opinion the section should 
he amended by restoring the discretion to award imprisonment rigorous 
or simple: '^otherwise special wards will he required for the segregation 
of persons imprisoned under section 109 of the Criminal Procedure Code.’" 
That is what they say, but it is not a special ward for persons sentenced 
under section 109, but a special ward for persons sentenced to simple im- 
prisonment that is wanted. That is the proper remedy which ought to be 
•adopted by Government because most of the opinions relied on by him re- 
cord a complaint that simple imprisonment interferes very much with jail 
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discipline. On page 4' in the 'ext:ract^■^rom XInited 'ProTiiices Jail Re- 
port, it is stated : 

“The presence of these idle prisoners in jails, as the Jaik Committee pointed ont, 
is bad for jail discipline.*’. 

The Jail Committee, Sir, made its ■ report in ' 1920. There has been no 
Jail Committee since then, and therefore the objection is not to the ijrw 
law, but to the existence of simple imprisonment as a form of punishment. 
That- opinion therefore carries no w^eight so far as the effect of the ne\Y law 
is c-oneerned. The next extract is taken from the Bihar and Orissa Jail 
Report wXere it is said: 

“Simple, imprisonment ■ is of little value from a penal point of view,. , and the 
recent change in the Criminal Procedure Code by which only simple imprisonment 
can be awarded under section 109 will, I fear, increase the difficulties of Jail admi- 
nistration.” 

That is praetically the main consideration present to the Jail authorities. 
The Report adds : 

“ Simple imprisonment has little to commend it at any time, to give it to habitual 
criminals of the worst type is distinctly dangerous.” 

If so, make a special proYision for such cases. Why make a general 
provision that everybody wRo is proceeded against under section 109 is 
liable to rigorous imprisonment at the sweet will of the magistrate? Another" 
extract says that these persons in many cases indulge in behaviour sub- 
versive of jail discipline.’' There every one harps on jail discipline. There- 
is no question of justice, fairness nor of the interests and safety of society, 
-The only question before these officers is one of jail discipline. I^et usr 
take another extract from the Bihar and Orissa Jail Report : 

“ The number of simple imprisonment prisoners in our jails is becoming quite- 
an embarrassment, and at least one experienced Superintendent thinks at a danger- 
and I agree with him.” 

Now, Sir, may I ask if these are the grounds upon which a change- 
in the present law can be asked for by the Government simply because- 
the Superintendents of Jails find that the presence of simple imprison- 
ment prisoners in jails is subversive of discipline and that they are a 
danger, according to one at least of the Jail Superintendents of Bihar and 
Orissa. ■ 

You will again find the same thing in the extract from the Central Pro- 
vinces Jail Report. It is given on page 5 : 

“ As has been mentio-ned in the reports for previous years, — not after this law 
was passed, — ^this form of punishment works adversely on jail discipline.” 

That is the principle before them. The writer of the Central Provinces 
and Berar Report adds: 

“It gives him, i.e., the simple imprisonment prisoner, great satisfaction to be able- 
to tell the Superintendent that he does not intend to work.” 

It offends the Superintendent’s dignity and his sense of discipline. The 
Superintendent does not like the idea that any man who has been sentenced 
to imprisonment should have what he, the Superintendent, considers a 
happy-go-lucky life. Other portions of these Reports have already been: 
read to you. I submit that the complaint that ha].)itiial offenders have’ 
been sentenced to imprisonment under section 109 and that this kind of 
punishment is subversive of jail discipline are absolutely insufficient grounds 
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• on which to ask for a change in the law. They are not only insufficient, 
but I think they are dangerous grounds on which to change the law as 
proposed. My Honourable friends have shown what a political danger 
there is in such a course. The case of Nagpur has been quoted so often 
that it need not be repeated. I was just informed by my Honourable 
friend Dr. Lohokare of a case where people guilty of picketting had been 
sentenced to imprisonment under section 1U5 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. So you will see Nagpur does not stand alone ; there are other places 
where this section has been misused. My friend Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal 
said if he could be assured that this section would not be used for political 
purposes, he would be ready to consider the proposed change on its merits. 

I consider that even regardless of political considerations in the general 
interests of society, it would be absolutely unjust to change the 
law as is proposed. Section 109 is a purely preventive section 
and provides for cases which do not come either under section 
107 or section 108, and 110. It gives an extra latitude to the police to 
use their preventive methods for the purpose of preventing people wTio 
have no ostensible means of livelihood from lurking about. I submit such 
a section does not require a provision for rigorous imprisonment. My friend 
Pandit Shamlal Nehru has given some cases in which this section 'was 
misused. I can tell you from my own experience that many times the 
police have used this section not only for political purposes but also for 
spreading terror. Under this section they arrest and detain many persons 
against whom they have a grudge to satisfy, but against whom they cannot 
proceed under any other section. Knowing as we do that the 
section is so abused, it would be very dangerous in our opinion to pro- 
vide that people who are arrested on the merest suspicion, and who can- 
not at a particular moment give aceoimt of themselves which wwld 
satisfy the police or who cannot show that they have some means of live- 
lihood should be asked to give security, and if they fail to give security, 
should be sentenced to a term of rigorous imprisonment for one year. I sub- 
mit that is not what is required. There have been many cases in my exper- 
ience where the section was used to get hold of a supposed criminal in 
order to fish out evidence against him. The idea was that if there was 
evidence he would be charged, otherwise discharged. This section, Sir, is 
being used for several miscellaneous purposes. It is a very iiseful and handy 
weapon.' My learned friends on the other side base their case on reports, 
but we know how in actual life these sections are worked ])y the police 
and the magistracy. I do not want to make am^ refiect ions on the magis- 
tracy as a class, l3ut here in this House and in this debate we have had 
two instances of Plonourable Members who did not know what the law 
was although they had been magistrates for several years in their own 
jurisdictions. The law may be changed when on the evidence of several 
years’ working it is found inadequate or defective; but we have the testi- 
mony of the Piombav Government that the law b.as r-ot l^eeu siiffieioriilv 
long in force to enable them to give a sound judgment as to whether it 
had failed or succeeded. The opinions of executive officers are always in 
favour of making the law more stringent. Thev look onlv to Iheh difficulties 
and not to the rights and- liberties of the subject. I submit that those 
opinions should not carry much weight. We cannot be persuaded to change 
the law at the mere whim of the executive. We should see for ourselves 
whether any ease has been made out in the general interests of society. 
The law has only been in force for a short time and the experience of that 
tiipe certainly does not justify the change proposed. On the contrary it 
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would be extremely dangemus .to. " accept the' principlti' imdeiiYmg the- • 

present Bill. I therefore oppose the motion. 

M, A. Jimiali (Bombay City.: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, the 
only reason I liaxe got up to speak is that I thoi.iglit the Honourable the 
Home IMember might rebuke me, as he did on another occasion, for not 
taking part in this debate. When this matter was discussed in tliis House 
in September I did not take part nor did I Yots one way or the other. I : 

remained perfectly neutral when the division was taken last September 
and the Home Member's Bill was defeated. He has appealed to us to- 
day that this is an important matter and therefore we must give it care- 
ful consideration. Now, Sir, I should have thoxiglit that the Honourable 
the Home Member ‘would have waited a little longer and not taken the i 

advantage which the Government enjoy under the procedure of this House, ? 

namely, that any Bill vrhich has been rejected— of course this was not 
rejected because the Home Member refused, to move the consideration of 
the Bill . . . . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I moved the Bill leaving out 
this clause. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : And then brought in a separate Bill. I- 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: And now we have got this separate Bill. My point * 

is that ordinarily what happens is this, that when a Bill or a Resolution 
is rejected, you cannot bring it up for a year. But the Honourable the 
Home Member, instead of waiting for some time and then coming to this 
House and making out a strong case for the present Bill, has taken the I 

earliest oppoifiinity to bring this very clause again in the shape of another | 

Bill before this House. Well, now, Sir, what is the justification? As far i 

as the Bombay Government are concerned, it has already been pointed ! 

out that the Bombaj^ Government say this, that the provisions of section ' 

12B limiting the imprisonment under section 109 to simple imprisonment 
have been noticed by several officers to provide an entirely in» 
appropriate punishment for the majority of persons concerned. Now the 
House will note the words for the majority of the persons concerned 
But we have a very illuminating statement from the Bombay Jails Report 
and that statement says this: 

“ The number of prisoners sentenced to simple imprisonment wns 1,177 as compared 
with 1,021 in the previous year. The increase is mainly due to the amendment of 
the Criminal Procedure Code prohibiting the award of rigorous imprisonment to 
persons in default of giving security under section 109 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. Many of these prisoners are habituals ” — 

that is to say, the additional number, the difference between 1,021 and 

Many of these prisoners are habituals with several previous convictions and it 
is clearly "wrong that such x:)ersons should be maintained for months or years in entirG 
idleness at the public expense.” 

Now tlie remedy for that is suggested 1)3^ this very opinion which I am 
reading : 

'‘It is suggested that instructions might be issued to the police that wherever 
possible prisoners should be charged under section 110 instead of under section 109. 

They can then be sentenced to rigorous imprisonment if they fail to produce security.”' 

^Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member, 
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llie Bombay authorities therefore observe that the remedy is in the hands 
of the executive. Now, the Honourable Mr. Tonkinson said that section 
109 is intended for and it is the only section under which you can bring 
habituals. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: That is not what I said at all. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am quite willing that the Honourable Mr. Tonkinson 
should make a statement as to what he meant. He clearly conveyed this 
idea that section 109 is the only section under which you can bring habi- 
tuals, and that is how I understood him. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: The statement that I made was that in certain eases 
certain habituals can only be proceeded against under section 109; at a 
particular time they cannot be proceeded against nnder section 110. That 
is an entirely different statement. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnali: Well, if that is his statement, ail I can say is it is 
as vague as it is irrelevant. What are 'those certain cases, will the Hon- 
ourable Member say? What are the circumstances, what are the cases? 
It is all very well, Sir, to say certain cases under certain circumstances 
could not be proceeded against under section 110 but must be brought 
under section 109. WTiich case is that? I can quite understand if Mr. 
Tonkinson had said that the clear distinction between section 109 and sec- 
tion 110 is this, that section 110 deals with certain specified offences which 
are mentioned therein. They are all specifi.ed and what is more, another 
additional condirion is laid down under section 110, that that person v/ho 
can be prosecuted for any of those offences which are mentioned in sec- 
tion 110 {((■), {b), (c), (cl) and so on, must be within the local limits of the 
magistrate's jurisdiction; but section 109 disregards the question whether 
that person was within the local limits of that magistrate or not. The 
person may have come entirely from outside, absolutely from outside; 
but if he enters the jurisdiction of the magistrate and if the magistrate can 
be satisfied that any person ” — these are the words of section 109, clause 
(a), — that any person is taking precautions to conceal his presence vithin 
the local limits of such hlagistrate’s jurisdiction/’, — not necessarily resi- 
dent, there and that there is reason to believe that such person is taking 
such precautions vvith a viev- ^o committing any offence” he can be prosecut- 
ed It does not necessarily follow that he has committed any offence be- 
fore that or that he is a habitual offender; if he has gone there and he is 
concealing ■ himself with a view to commit an offence — it may be it is the, 
very firsts offence that he desires to commit and that be has committed no 
offence yet — ^lie cmi be hauled up under section 109. It is no use therefore 
saying — and I do not agree wntli Honourable Members who put forward this 
argument — that it is wrongly used and that this powder is abused. I say if 
I went to NagYiur 

Sir Hari Singli Gour: You would be in jail very soon. 

Mr. M. A. Jianah: If I went to Nagpur and if I went to take part in 
that movement which was going on and I had been taken before the 
magistrate under section 109. I would have honestly said to him '' Yes, 
I have come here for this purpose.” I would not have denied it. I am 
there with a view to eohamitting an offence and I shall be liable to be bound 
over under this section rightly, 

Mr. C. Bnraiswami Aiyangar: May I ask you whether under clause (a) 
or clause (b)? 
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Mr, M. A, Jinnah.: Clause («); I am talking of clause (u). I sliall be 

.liable to, be bound over . , , . 

■ Lala Buni Cliand: That is a strange exposition of the law. ' 

Mr. M./ A,. Jinnali: I beg to. differ from the Honourable Member who 
lias better knowledge of law tlian I have, but I say we are now really run- 
ning .away from, the' real issue. 'It is; no use saying' that magistrate .will' 
he abusing that power. It is not for that reason that I am opposing this 
Bill. My reason is this, that under section 110 if you wish to collar a 
habitual o.ffeiider for specified ofienc»:^s which cover a very large area — almost 
■everything that yon can imagine is covered — then the magistrate can proceed 
under section 110. But if you want to collar a man under section 109 (a), 
that is to say, for ofibnces other than the offences specified in section HO, 
then I say the punishment should not he rigorous imprisonment, but simple 
imprisonment. 

Mr. A, Eangaswami Iyengar: That is the point. 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah: That is my point. That is with regard to section 
109(a) ; and I say that I would like to have a chance or rather a choice, 
if I went to Nagpur; and I should certainly prefer simple imprisonment to 
rigorous imprisonment, because I think it will be more comfortable at 
.any rate. 

Well, Sir, we come now to clause (b). M-nth regard to clause (b) I 
.agree that the words of that clause are very wide, but they have already 
received judicial interpretation in various, courts. Of course it may be 
abused : that is a. clause which I can understand being abused, and it may be 
.abused not merely on the ground of collaring political workers, but it may 
also be abused on some other ground such as of course to maintain the 
prestige of the executive, which is very important in a. district. I think 
the Honourable the Home Mem.ber will agree udth me that it is very im- 
portant, . . . . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I would not keep any one 
under 109 on these grounds, you may take it. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah: I mean this : it is very easy to haul up a few 
people under section 109 (b) -and of course it has been pointed out that 
we have a system here where the judiciary is not separated from the 
executive and therefore there is that risk and that danger. But neverthe- 
less that is. not a part of section 109 to which I attach very gceat im- 
portance ; and as Mr. Tonkinson himself pointed out in September — and 
I am inclined to agree there — generally no magistrate will convict a man 
under section 109 (b) and call upon him to give security merely because 
he has got no ostensible means of subsistence. I agree it must 
be something more, something more which is contemplated by this section 
-and affiimied by judicial decisions and that something more is very clearly 
enacted in the English law which Mr. Tonkinson himself pointed out. The 
English law is : 

“If on his being charged by a constable with getting^ his livelihood by dishonest 
means and being brought "before a court of , summary jurisdiction it appears to such 
court that there are reasonable grounds for believing that the person so charged is 
getting his livelihood by dishonest means.” 

That means that there must be some attempt to resort to dishonest means : 
that is to say, a person who has no ostensible means of livelihood and 
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fiirtlier cannot, gwe a satisfactory acconnt 'of himself and is .resorting to some 
dishonest means in order to ' get . his livelihood which may not actual iy 
amount to a criminal offence is the class of man that wonld be liable 
.to be bound over under this section. ' I have no quarrel with ' that ; It 
■is, a imieh lighter punishment; and after, all I tliink the Honourable, the . 
.Horne Member will agree w-’itli me that he will be convicted more or less on 
suspicion. Now, we are not concerned with cases of beggars and of people 
who honestly have no ostensible means of subsistence. What is the good 
of your putting them in jail? Are you going to make them work by 
passing sentences of rigorous imprisonment? Is that the remedy? That 
is not the class of people that you want to touch ; that is not the class 
of people you want to improve by sending them to jail and sentencing 
them to rigorous imprisonment. Therefore, you have really got two 
classes ; both the classes yen could bind over under section 109 more 
less on suspicion; no definite offence need be proved except a possibility 
under ^section 109 (a). For that purpose, is not simple imprisonment 
sufficient? Well, I leave it to the He use to decide whether that is not 
sufficient and I say that, until we get some definite and clear evidence 
that this amendment wh’ch has been made only recently has created serious 
d-fficuities in the wuiv of the Government, I am not prepared to support 
this Bill. 

The Honourahh'i Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I have listened to this 
debate with great interest, as I always do to debates in this House; but 
I listened to-day with particular interest, for arguments have been brought 
forward from different quarters so various and based on such peculiar 
grounds that I feel great difficulty in classing them under any general head. 

I ehall proceed, however, to meet at once what I think is the real source 
of oppos’.tion in this House. It has been said, and it has been argued with 
oonsiderable force that this section has been abused, that it was so abused 
at Nagpur in connection with certain incidents in 1923. It has been said 
that the section w’^as improperly applied, and that it was used against 
persons to whom it vns never intended to be applied, and generally that 
is made the ground for maintaining simple imprisonment and declining to 
give the option to the magistrate for which I am seeking in this Bill. 

My first observation on that point is this: if the section was abused, 
then vt is equally bad that simple imprisonment even should have been 
given. You are objecting to the use of the section and not to the sentences 
that may be imposed. Now, I myself have no hesitation in denying in 
this House any suggestion that section 109 should be used for political 
ends and I personally should regret very much if it was so used. . 

Mr„ B. K. Shanmukham Chetty: What did you do at that time? 

The Honoirable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: I w^as not the Home Mem- 
ber at the time, but I have no doubt that the Home Member at that 
time was equally as anx’ous as I am that it should not be so used. 
However, my point is this, that abuse of a section is no proof in itself 
that the section is wrong. You may abuse any section. Section 302 may 
be used. A false case may be brought against my friend Sir Hari Singh 
Gour, he may be committed to the Sessions, and he may be sentenced 
to death, and but for ^he beneficent intervention of the Home Member 
he miaht even be hanged. 

Sir Hari Singh Q-onr: That is very likely. 

''"S' 



. l®iie ' HoaoiiraMe . Sir Alexander MMdiman: '.So, the possible abuse of a 
Beetion is iio' ground for arguing against the 'section. ■; 

, 'I iia,Te',beeii struck Yery. much''- by the fact,— and' !■ do think that ihe 
House is' really . under a misconception as- to these cases. These events- 
took place 'in Nagpur in 1923. My' 'friend Sir Henry Stanyon put a very 
pertinent question when he inquired whether these proceedings vrere taken 
to the High Court on revision, I did not hear any answer 

Sir Hari Singh Hour: There was an answer given by Mr. Bipin Chandra 
Pal. tVhy did not the High Court proceed under section 435 and call for 
the records? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend for- 
gets that In High Courts, proceedings are generally taken on petitions. (An 
Honourable Mem her : ‘ ‘ No, no. ’ ’) 

Sir Hari Singh Hour: The High Court may not call for the proceedings 
■■always. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That was, as I say, a very 
pertinent qmrstion which Sir Henry Stanyon put. The matter does not 
rest there. No one in this House has made the slightest observation on 
the fact that at the time the Criminal Procedure Code was altered in 1923 
there was a change in the right of appeal under these proceedings. In 
fact, one Member was good enough to observe that there is no right of 
appeal unless a man has given security. That is a veiy unusual reading 
of the law. 

Mr. Amar Hath Butt: I think that is reported in 23, Calcutta. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I feel some doubt about it. 
(ITaughter.) Now, may I drav/ my Honourable friend’s attention to sec- 
tion 406 as it a.ppeared in the Criminal Procedure Code of 1898“? It was- 
as follows: 

Any person ordered by a Magistrate other than the District Magistrate or a 
Presidency Magistrate to give security for good behaviour under section 118 may 
appeal to the District Magistrate.** 

Therefore, at the time these Nagpur troubles took place, it may be said 
that the executive authorities were prejudiced, and therefore the persons 
concerned were not inclined to appeal, although they had the right of 
appeal; but whether they did appeal or not I do not know. However, it 
does seem to me a matter that the House should bear in mind that when 
.the revision of that Code was under consideration the Legislature altered 
the right of appeal in these matters in a very useful way, in my opinion. 

Mr. A. Hangaswami Iyengar: I hope you will think it useful. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am quite prepared to 
stand bv the altered Code in that respect, Thev inserted this new section 
406 whicli deals with the same matter, and the new section 406 which 
mus-t be known to every Member of this House or might be known to 
every Member of this House, runs as follows : 

"Any person who has been ordered under section 118 to give security for keeping 
the peace or for good behaviour may appeal against such order — 

(a) if ma.de by a Presidency Magistrate, to the High Court ; 

(h) if made by any other Magistrate, to the Court of Session; 

Provided that the Local Government may, by notification, exempt appeals in certain 
cases.** 
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I have .not.; here' any' information as. to the exemptions, but l^am perfeci- , 
ly sure if any were made in any. special districts, it was because there was , 
a 'difficulty in giving an appeal 'to a- Court of . Session, They House' must 
recognise that it is a very great change in the law. No'w, the House has 
■asked for some assurance that cases. of abuse of the section will, not take- 
place. I will., be, perfectly frank with the House. I cannot give- an}', 
guarantee that the section will not be abused, but '.I do say this that this 
appear is in itself a very, great protection in that direction. And the very 
point which my iironourable ' friend made that, there was danger of the.‘ 
executive bias being imported has been met. There has in this niatter- 
been a separation between the judicial and executive functions, in that 
'an appeal now lies to the Court of Session. That , is one of those things" 
which is really a matter of considerable importance. Now, the real grava 
men of the attack on my Bill was- based on. the idea that the section had 
been and could be used for improper purposes, to punish political offenders. 

1 have now given, I think, .a fairly satis.faetory reply, on that, 

Let me pass on for, a -moment to another point. It .is not ev^ery ' ni'an ' 
who says that he is working, for political purposes who is actually working 
for those purposes. I had at one time amongi the number of .my acquaint 
ances an eminent burglar who stood very lilgh in his ]U’r>fession. He was 
an arde.nt member of the Primrose Xieagiio. iriius you see you can 
combine a profession of a peculiar ehamctor witli ixuiticai Kudcncies 
But as I .have said, the real thing that the -House is anxious about is that 
this law may be used improperly. I cannot give any assurance, nor can 
any one do so, that the law will never be used improperly. That is an 
assurance which I cannot give. There has been, by tin..* ve]*y I’cvisioti of 
the law which I am endeavouring to get changed in one respect \i distinct 
advance which is calculated, in my judgment, and I trust in the judgment 
of the House, to avert any improper use of the section. 

The next point I should like to make is a small one, hardly worth put-; 
ting, but I have been supplied with the information. I heard some Hon.f 
curable Member say that about half the number of convicts in India are 
under section 109. {An Honotuable Member: “No, no.'’) I do not know 
who said that, but the figures are as follows. There were 115,000 people in 
jail in India at the end of 1924, and 3,1B4 w-ere in jail under section 10. That 
is not half, not even nearly hail 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah: Under one section it is quite e.nough. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander. Muddiman: I agree, Sir, it is deplorably 
large, I agree. Now, I do feel some sympathy with Mr. Ghaman Lrdl m 
one of the points he made. He said that he did not object to the first 
pcirt of section 109, but he objected to the second part. Air. Jinnali gave 
the answ^er to him. He pointed out that the term “ostensible means of 
support” has a technical meaning, and my iHo]"i.ourable friend Air. Pal 
also pointed out, when he read an extract from the Aladras Police Alanuai 
that instructions have been issued that the police should use their discre- 
tion in using the section, I quite agree that discretion .should be exercised., 
nor in my experience is that discretion often v\mngly exercised.' 
You have heard in the speeches of those who have been more 
recently administering these , laws than I have tliat on tlie whole 
they think the executive have not abused these powers. The 
House generally has taken the line that they are not seriously abused. 
Of course, it is impossible'-' fqr.'-me- in- this House— I never songht to take 
that position, — it is impossible to saj that the police will not sometimes 
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be indiscreet, sometimes act from improper.' motives ; it is impossible to 
■that. It is not true of any eoimtiy... Ail we..caii ev.er hope is that the majority 
'of the proceedings will be taken in good faith and in the public interest. 
There are persons in every walk' of' life who may not act with the best oi 
motives. Unfortunately we ’find persons who do not act with the highe4 
niolives in every walk in life. If that was not so, I am afraid uamy of 
our occupations would be gone. My Honourable friend Diwaii Ulahalur 
Rangachariar would no longer get his fees in criminal trials, nor should .1 
be paid for the duties I perform. 

‘•Diwan Bahadur- T, Bangachariar: No, your system is vieious'ly wrong, 

‘The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: I have heard the word 
vicious” many times before. It does not impress me. As I have said, 
Olid of t.iie reasons why the House is opposed to this Bill is because they 
think that the section may be and has been abused and used for political ends, 
I have definitely stated that I disapprove strongly of any such use being 
made of the section for this purpose. 1 am quite prepared to write to Local 
iGfovernments and express those views. Having said that, I have gone very 
far to secure the suffrages of the House. 

Now, one further point was made that I brought this Bill too soon. 
It was urged that after all it was only three months ago that this was re- 
jected and I ought to have waited a year or two and seen how things 
worked. I read out to the House opinions of very great weight — it is idle 
to deny that they are opinions of very great weight — and very great co- 
gency giving clear proof of the urgency of the matter and of the necessity 
cf taking steps to prevent this system by which these men sit in jail doing 
nothing, a system subversive of their own character, subversive of jail dis- 
cipline and in every way undesirable. I could have understood it if it kid 
been argued that we should not have any of these powers at all and 
that we should not lock a man up at all in default of security. But having 
these powers, it is really wrong, morally wrong, to send men of this class to 
jail with nothing to do. 

It is also argued that these persons should b<5 dealt with under section 
110 and section 110 alone. This is a House of lawyers and nothing has 
been made more clear time and again by decisions of the High Court than 
that you cannot run a man in under 110 without giving him a chance of 
earning an honest livelihood. I fully agree in the view that you cannot 
use section 110 till you have the man out for some time and really given 
him a chance. 

Mr* A* Rangaswami Iyengar: Therefore you would use section 109. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: In circumstances such as 
these, I am glad the Honourable Member has raised the point. We 
could use section 109 in these circumstances. A man is released from jail. 
He is an ex-convict. He comes into your compound wdth a picklock 
prouosing to break into your house. If you run him in under section 
109 

Mr* A* Eangaswami Iyengar: Picklock ” is not mentioned in tho 
section. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Section 110 will apply. 

Ml, M. A. Jinnah: Section 110 will apply at once. 
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'The Honourable Sir Alexander Xliiddimaa: I do not quite follow whether 
the Honourable Member objects to toe p ckiock or to the use of tiiis 
section. It is obvious that he would be there with intent to break into 
tiie house but that section 110 wTHild not apply. 

Now, I have done my very best to bring this matter before the House 
and to answer them frankly and freely on the issues. The issues are of 
very considerable importance. I have not brought this into the House 
lightly. Iwvduld not lightly invite another rebuff in this House. It \p,s 
open to me to take' the Bill to' another place, to endeavour to secure the 
reinsertion of this clause and bring it back here again. I did not wish to 
do that out of respect for this House. I desired that it should be brouglit 
as a fair and square issue and on that issue I ask the fair and square 
decision of the House. The implications of this are far beyond the mere 
amendment i am moviiig. I am asking the House to co-operate in 
making an amendment which lias been recommended by every executive 
authority in India. I am asking this House to say once for all wdiether 
they will, in any circumstances, under any eonrlitions, carry any measure 
which is brought forward with the- united force of the executive. This 
is not brought forward in my interest. This ’s not brough.t forward in the 
interest of any one but the citizen at large. Is this House entirely 
unmindful ..... 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar : No. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: . . . of the fact tliat it m 
not only the criminals who have rights but tlie ordinary citizen also have 
rights? Is this House entirely unwilling to assist the exoeutw^e in carrying 
into law measures the executive tell the House are essent’ally necessary? 
I have brought it forward as a perfectly fair and defined issue and on 
that issue, Sir, I invite the verdict of the House. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ Th^-it the Bill further to amond the Tode of Criminal Procedure, 1898, for a 
certain purpose, be taken into consideration.’* 

The motion w^as adopted by 52 votes against 45. 

Friday, 12th Fehruary, 1926. 

THE BENGAL STATE PRISONEBS REGULATION (REPEAL) BILL, 

Mr, Aniar i^ath Butt (Burdwan Division; NonO.fuhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to repeal Bengal Regulation III of 1818, 
be taken into consideration. 

Sir, it may be in the recollection of this Plouse that wLile moving a 
Besolution recommending to the Governor General in Council to repeal 
this Regulation on the 20th March, 1924, in this House, I stated that I w^as 
moving the Resolution instead of bringing in a Bill in order to give the 
Government an opportunity toJntroduce the Bill and thus make amends 
lor the wTongs that have been committed bv them over a series of years 
under the cloak of this lawless law. I waited and waited but the Govern- 
ment did not think fit to take the opportunitv to introd^ice a Bd] for its 
repeal, andat last I was obliged to give notice of this Pill, Eortuiia^elv or un- 
fortunately, a more comprehonsiye, Ipill got precedency over my humbler BiM 
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in the last Delhi Session, and the same was duly passed at the instance 
of Mr. V. J. Patel, who now adorns the Speaker’s Chair of this House, and 
I thought that the last word on the subject had been said. I hardly anti- 
cipated that it •was not to be so, but that its finding a place on the 
StatiitG“book wouy be objected to by the Council of State which, according 
to the then Lawl\Iem.ber, was a Council of Elders having a larger exper- 
ience of the world and whose business, according to him, was to see that 
no unwise measures are hastily adopted by a body naturally fond of assert- 
ing what they consider to be the people’s will. He also repudiated the in- 
sinuation that the attitude of the Government was infiuenced by their con- 
fidence in the voting power thev have in the other House. But alas! facts 
proved to be otherwise. The House of Elder Statesmen with more know- 
ledge of the world brought their wisdom to play to repudiate all insinua- 
tions of yielding to the people’s w-ili and thus I am obliged to pilot this Bill 
which was previously piloted by veteran leafislators of the type of Mr. V. J . 
Patel — not the Honourable Mr. V. J. Patel who now sits in the President- 
ial Chair uniniffled by the storm that is raging round him. Yet I fondly 
cherish the hope that, although not a very skilful navigator, I shall be 
able to land this legislative measure in safe harbours, and I have every 
hope that our friends in the Upper House will not again send it down to 
the deep sea. Had I not this faith in the newly constituted Council of 
State I would not have wasted the time of this House by introducing the 
Bill again. May I also add that my experience of that generous and warm- 
heart, ed Englishman who is now the Leader of this House leads me to 
hope that I will have his support also, although at the time of introduc- 
tion of the Bill he gave me to understand otherwise. A perusal of the 
Preamble of Begulation TIT of 1818 will at once disclose the genesis of this 
lawless law. The Preamble runs thus: 

*■ Whereas : 

(1) Reasons of State embracing the due maintenance of the alliances formed by 

the British Government with foreign Powers *. 

(2) The preservation of tranquillity in the territories of the Native Princes 

entitled to its protection ; and 

(3) The security of British dominions from foreign hostdi'-y and internal commotion, 

occasionally render it necessary to place under personal restraint individuals 

against whom 

(1) there may not be sufficient ground to institute any judicial proceed- 

ings ; 

(2) or when such proceedings may not be adapted to the nature of the 

case or may for other reasons be inadvisable or improper.*^ 

That is the Preamble. This was at a time when the East India Company 
was consolidating its position, and almost the whole of Upper India, 
meluding the Punjab, Sind and Oudh were under Indian rulers, and there 
sat on the throne of Delhi a descendant of the Great Moghul. It is also 
reminiscent of the days when another European Power -was competing 
with the Britisher for supremacy in India. It wais framed 
at a time when the British military power and British diplomacy 
had not finally vindicated itself in the country. It was framed 
when foreign adventurers and freelances, without any stake in the country, 
were harassing the people, and there was trouble on our northern frontiers 
of Nepal, and the country was subject to ■ the depredations of the Pindaris., 
and the universal desire of India at that , time was peace, riddance from 
unscrupulous adventurers and merciless rparauders. Whatever justification 
there might have been for a Regulation like this in those troublous times, 
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it, is certainly not needed now when, after the lapse of more than a century. 
^:Of British rule, the country has been given peace and security — although ■ 
:that peace may be the peace of the grave, and that security the secuiity 
of, a beggar who has nothing to be robbed. Sir, the laws of a country are; 
an index" of the character of its administration, and with such archaic, laws ' 
‘On the Statute-book you can hardly claim to have put India on the path 
of responsible government, of which you boast so much. I repeat, Sir, 
hiat the retention of this Regulation pn the Statute-book is an anachronism, 
if we are to believe all that is said about the political progress of India 
. .. under British rule. 

If you closely examine the Preamble, you will find that it deals with 
• vague dangers, to which a newly-introduced alien Govemment is exposed 
in its international relations from adventurers and scheming persons, in an 
unsettled state of society, and 'was certainly never meant to be a weapon 
in the hands of an irresponsible bureaucracy to suppress the political as- 
:pirations of the people, as has been the case in recent years. I shall ask 
•you to remember that this Regulation was passed when the Indian Penal 
Code and the Criminal Procedure Code were not in existence, and there 
was no properly constituted Legislature which could pass laws. I venture to 
-submit that the Regulation w-as not duly passed, and hence not entitled to 
the weight and authority of law. It has been rightly characterised as a mere 
decree of the Executive and should not be used as the law of the land. With 
the assumption of the government of India by the Crown after the end of 
the Sepoy War, the criminal law of the country was codified, making 
ample provisions for the maintenance of law and order against any internal 
commotion, and for nearly half a century this rusty weapon in the armoury 
oi the Executive was not used, ' except perhaps once during the Wahabi 
ease. Then came the Partition of Bengal, that ill-starred measure of that 
brilliant Viceroy, Lord Curzon, The Government, in their mad attempt 
' to coerce the people into submission with the aid of this Regulation, deported 
men of saintly character like the late Babu Aswni Kumar Butt and a mode- 
rate of moderates like Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra, along wdtli the late 
Babus Subodh Chandra Mallik, Monoranjan Guha and others. I do not 
wish to rake up memories of those dark pages of the history of bureau- 
cratic wrath in unhappy province, which created havoc in thousands of 
peaceful homes in the province of Bengal, i need hardly say that deporta- 
tion without trial is not only inconsistent with modern ideas of political* 
society, but is also a dangerous weapon in the hands of an alien bu-»'eau- 
cracy, whose Executive is not responsible to the people of the country. 
Lord Morley, who has been so often quoted in this House, was against 
giving such a blank cheque to the Executive and vTote thus to Lord 
Minto: 

■ T won’t fohow you into deportation. You state your case with remarkable fcrc?e, 

I admit. But then I comfort myself in my disoiiiet at differing: from yon kv the , 
reflection that perhaps the Spanish Viceroys in the Netherlands, the Austrian Viceroy 
in Venice, the Bourbon in the two Sicilie*? and a Government or two in the old 
American colonies, used reasonings not wholly dissimilar, and not much less forcible. 
Forsrive this affronting parallel. It is only the sally of a man is himself 

occasionally compared to Strafford, King John, King Charles, Nero and Tiberius 

And again speaking of the Regulation and the Bengal deportations, Lord 
'Morley wrote: 

** The question between us twq upon this matter may, if we don’t take care, 
become what the Americans would call ugly. I wonT repeat the general arguments 
about Deportation- I have fought against those here who regarded such a resort to 
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the EegTiIatioB of 1818 as indefensible. So, 2^^'^ contra, I am ready just as stoutly to 
tight those who wish to make this arbitraxy detention, for indehnite periods, a regular 
weapon of Government. Now your present position is beginnmg to approach this. 

You have nine men locked up a year ago by lettre de cac/ic^ because you believed them 
to be criminaily connected with criminal plots, and because you expected their arrest- 
to check these plots. For a certain time it looked as if the coup were effective, and 
were justiiied by the result. In all this, I think, we were perfectly right. Then 
you come by and by upon what you regard as a great anarchist conspiracy for 
sedition and murder, and you warn me that you may soon apply to me for sanctjon 
of further arbitrary arrest and detention on a large scale. I ask whether this process 
implies that through the nine detenus you have found out a murder-plot contrived,, 
sot by them, but by other people. Y’ou say, ‘ We admit that being locked up they 
tan have had no share in these new abominations but their continued detention will 
frighten evildoers generally.’ That is the Russian argument; by packing off train- 
loads of suspects to Siberia we will terrify the anarchists out of their wits, and 
all will come outright. That policy did not work out brilliant lyr in Russia, and 
did not save the lives of the Trepoffs, nor did it save Russia from a Duma, the' very 
tiling that the Trepoffs and the rest of the ‘offs’ deprecated and detested.” 

Sir, those are weighty words of a Secretary of State for India addressed 
fco a Governor General of India, and I commend them to the present 
occupants of the Treasury Benches, who have allowed the Eegulation to 
remain on the Statute-book of India, not as a dead letter, but as a Hving; 
force amongst the people, wEen the Repressive Laws Committee after a 
full and careful investigation came to their rescue and reported as fol- 
lows':, ■■ 

” We recognise the force of these arguments, in particular the difficulty of 
securing evidence or preventing the intimidation of witnesses. We also appreciate 
the fact that the use of the ordinary .law may in some cases advertise the very evil’ 
wh’ch a trial i.s designed to punish, but we consider that in the modern conditions 
of India that risk must be run. It is undesirable that any Statutes should remain 
in force which are regarded with deep and genuine disapproval by a majority of the 
Members of the Legislature 

And they recommended its amendment so that it can be used only for- 
the- 

due maintenance of the alliances formed by the British Government’ with Foreign 
powers, the preservation of tranquillity in the territories of the Native Princes 
entitled to its protection and the security of the British dominions from foreign 
hostility — and only so far as the inffammable frontier is concerned — from internal 
commotion.” 

These recommendatdons of the* Repressive Laws Committee "were accepted 
bv the Government of India, as will be seen from their Resolution of the 
19th September, 1921, which runs as follows: 

** The Governor General in Council has considered the Report and has decided to 
accept the recommendation made by the Committee. Steps will be taken as soon as 
may be to introduce legislation to give effect to them.” 

Sir, in spite of the condemnation of the Secretary of State for India, in 
spite of the condemnation of the Committee appointed by the Government, 
and in spite of the condemnation of the Government themselves, what Justi- 
fication is there for the Government to defer the repeal of this Eegulation ^ 
You may say that there has been a recrudescence of lawlessness and dis- 
order in the country and therefore you must have these extraordinary 
■ powers. But the Report of the Committee show\s that they were perfectly 
conscious of such facts, and yet they recommended the repeal for reasons^ 
stated in their Report. Then, again, may I ask, who is responsible fot 
such a recrudescence of lawlessness and disorder, if there he anv? T sot 
that the Government of India are responsible for it, as their shortsighted' 
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policy of repression and want of statesmanship to grasp the political pro 
hiems of the day is at the root of all revolutionary propaganda and anarciiy, 
ii there be any,* in the country. You want to suppress the national aspira- 
tions of the people of this country, and their natural desire for political 
fieedorn, and therefore, you want powers under the Eegulation. so that 
nothing may stand in your \vay of continuing your autocratic rule in this 
country. You want to continue your rule with the help of these repressive 
laws; but 1 must remind you that no country has ever been governed by re- 
pression for any length of time and I warm you to retrace your steps and 
broad base the foundations of the Empire on the love and goodwill of the 
people. Sir, arrests and detentions of persons on mere suspicion for politi- 
cal or other imaginary reason is hardly worthy of anv civilised Government. 
The writ of Habeas Corpus secures the personal liberty of the people in 
England and the Government there would not dare encroach upon this 
cherished right of the English people. But here in India even this element- 
ary right of the subiects of a civilised State is denied to persons detained 
under Eegulation III of 1818. I ask you: Is India to be kept in this state- 
perpetually and are its people to be denied the elementary right 
Of personal freedom without the semblance of a judicial trial? The onieial 
plea for the continuance of this Eegulation on the Statute-book of India is 
net dissimilar to the plea of all autocrats in all ages and climes But I 
ark the Government, are the ordinary laws of the country insufficient to 
bring about the conviction of those who are really guilty of offences against 
the State? Are not the provisions of the Indian Penal Code and the pre- 
ventive sections of the Criminal Procedure Code sufficient to deal with 
them? Those of us who have been associated with the administration of 
justice in this country are familiar with the too liberal interpretations of 
sections 108A and 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code by our magistrates 
and judges and why should not the executive be content with these 
weapons, which have been aptly described by a great jurist as an iron hand 
in a velvet glove? Lord Morley in his denunciation of this Eegulation 
expressed himself thus: 

“ The great executive officers never like or trust lawyers. I tell you why. 
For they never trust or like law.’^ 

Am I to understand that the Executive in this country do not trust law 
and lawyers, and that they are unable to carry on the administration of 
this country without this Eegulation, which is an intermediary between 
ordinary law and martial law, which is the negation of all law. You will 
urge that such extraordinary powers are necessary to restrict the move- 
ments and activities of persons who cannot be dealt with under the ordinary 
laws. But this can be urged with any show of reason only ;in cases cf 
exiles from foreign or protected States and persons tampering with the 
inflammable materials on our frontiers and not in any other case, far less 
in the case of persons who believe, in the best interests of their own country, 
that the present system of administration should be replaced by another 
in which the people themselves will be the final arbiters of their destiny. 
If any of them in their zeal and , enthusiasm transgress the bounds of law 
let them be tried in an ordinary way in a court of law, instead of allowing 
the very Executive against whose policy and action their activities are 
directed to be not only the prosecutor but also the judge and the execm 
tinner. You tell us that the papers of the deportees are examined by 
judges, but you forget that the truth or otherwise of your accusations are* 
not tested by cross-examinatiop whieli alone can reveal the truth. You 
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.'then take skelter under the plea of intimidation' of. witnesses, a plea not 
borne out by facts, and the hollowness of w^hich was thorougidy exposed in 
this House by the leader of the Sw^araj Party by facts and figures last year 
when moying lifs Eesoiution on the Bengal OiEinance, and I shall not 
repeat them. Sir, all that can be said on this subject has been discussed 
threadbare on the floor of this House and if, in spite of ail the facts and 
argimients placed before the Government, thej^ still oppose the passage of 
this Bill, it will be a confession on their part that they have failed to win 
the confidence of the people even after a century and will deepen in the ’ 
minds of tlieir critics a disbelief in their good intentions. Let me remind 
them that the times are changing, the whole civilised world is \vatching 
them, and they will have to render an account of their self-imposed steward- 
ship of this great country, which is the home and centre of an ancient 
civilisation and culture, before the bar of humanity and history in the near 
future. I therefore appeal to all true Englishmen in this House to rise 
above all petty considerations of expediency and vindicate the honour and 
•fair name of England by supporting the Bill which I have introduced to 
repeal Regulation HI of 1818, and help us on our onward march of 
freedom. 

Sir, I move that the Bill be taken into consideration. 

Mr. 3 . T. Bonovan (Bengal : Nominated 0-fficial) : Sir, I was under the 
impression — and I am afraid my Honourable friend Mr. Amar Nath Dutt 
does not share that impression — ^that this Assembly as the Legislative 
Assembly is for the primary purpose of making laws. Judging from his ac- 
tivities in the last week he seems to think that its primary purpose is for un- 
making laws. I hope, Sir, that the mover will get rid of that impression 
before he introduces a motion to repeal the Ten Commandments. It seems 
to me that a suggestion to repeal Regulation III of 1818 is a possible pre- 
cursor of a suggestion to repeal the Ten Commandments. I have no doubt, 
Sir, that when he is making this suggestion for the repeal of the Regula- 
tion, he imagines he is speaking with the voice of Bengal. Well, Sir, my 
recollection of the voice of Bengal was the voice of another great man, the 
great Sir Siirendra Nath Banerjea. He spoke with the voice of Bengal. 
We have all heard that voice. Though it is now silent in the grave, its 
echoes are still resounding throughout this country. 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt: Since when have you begun to entertain that res- 
pect for Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea? 

"Mr, J, T. Bonovan: I have always entertained the greatest respect for 
:Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea since the day I first met him. 

.'Mr. Amar Nath Butt: Not during the Barisal disorder! 

(Cries of “Order, order/') 

Mr. J. T. Bonovan: I associate his voice with the voice of Ben$?al more 
than T associate the voice of Mr. Amar Nath Bxitt with the voice of Bengal. 
‘Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea was a Member of the Government of 
Bengal that felt the need of Regulation III for Bensral. Of 
'Course, I mav be asked — ^what happened to Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea 
aftemards? Well, if Mr. Amar Nath Dutt or Hs friends wish to take 
credit for the fate of Sir Surendra Nath, Banerjea, they are welcome to it. 
But the time will come when thev too will begin to experience what it is 
to know the ingratitude of a people for whom one has worked all one's life. 
I have challenged Ms presumption to say that he has the voice of Bengal 
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behind , him. I no doubt that I shall hear the tu cjuoqtie— with what^ 
authority do I speak? Who am I here in this Assembly to speak on' be- 
half of Bengal.? Sir, I hope the Assembly will bear with me when I state 
my case, 1 have got my credentials and I am here to say a few words on 
behalf of the Government of Bengal. I am here not only as an official 
Member, hut I am here as something else. I have spent nearly 16 years' 
in Bengal. There is not a single district in Bengal that I have not travel- 
led through and through. I have lived and worked in every district there,;, 
■There 'i.s no Member in this House who can say that. I have met the' 
people in every district in Bengal from the ryot to the Eaja. I have dis- 
cussed with them their problems. I have worked for them, I have lived 
with them. For nearly two years I have lived in a tent in the villages of 
Bengal, where ! never, saw^ any Europeans. If 'Mr. Amar Nath Butt had 
lived two years in Bengal without seeing Europeans, he would be scared. 
(Laughter.) I hope such a fate will never befall him. I. spent two 
years in the Legislative Council of Bengal, and I counted amongst my 
friends the Members of that Council from the great leader Mr. C. E. Bas 
dowm to the humblest of his followers. I counted them amongst my friends 
and friendly acquaintances. These are my credentials which I have placed 
before the House. I now say that I oppose this motion. I oppose this 
Bill to repeal Eeguiation III and I do so for the sake of the people of Bengal. 
(Cma o/ “Hear, hear/' from the non-ofiacial Benches.) I oppose it on the 
ground that Eeguiation III is necessary, and on the second ground that the, 
people of Bengal do not really object to it. (Honourable Members : 
‘"Question.”) I am confident enough to say, Sir, that if the Government 
of Bengal parted with the powers which they have now under Eeguiation 
III without replacing them by some similar powers, they would be denounced 
from end to end of Bengal by the people whom they would be thus expos- 
ing to tyrannies like those of the last 20 years. If there is anybody in 
Bengal who wishes to get rid of Eeguiation III, it is the Government of 
Bengal themselves. Of course, they have been compelled to use that Ee- 
guiation on a few occasions, but it is clear that they have no desire to use 
it. It is out of no love for the Eeguiation that they use it. The politicians 
in Bengal do assert that they would like to be rid of Eesrulation III. But 
sometimes I fancy that if they were rid of Eeguiation III, a great part of 
their stock-in-trade would be gone. Personally, if the Honourable Member 
had brought in some constructive suggestions or if he had come here with 
the proposal to repeal this Eeguiation and to replace it by something equally 
efficient which may be more dear to the hearts of constitutional purists, I 
do not think he would have found a strong supporter in the whole of this 
House than myself. 


Sir Hari Singli G-our (Central Provinces Hindi Bivisions: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Qffien you must suppoii} my Bill. 

(Mr. Atnar Nath Butt also made an inten*uption which was inaudible.) 

Mr, President: The Honourable Member from Bengal must remember 
that there was not a single interruption from the Government Benches 
when he was speaking, and the least that is expected of him is to extend 
the same courtesy to them. 

Mr, J. T. Donovan: I thank you,; Sir, I am sure the Assembly will 
sympathise with me when I say that ! feel much more like a Grand Nationa.! 
chaser than a maiden when I face thfese obstacles. (Laughter.)" I was say- 
ing, Sir, that, provided the Honourable Member had suggested an efficient 
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substitute, lie would liave found much support from this side. But what 
is h“s substitute? {An Honourable Memher: “Give us Swaraj.'') I shall 
deal with that later on. I may mention here that I have come from a 
country which has just got Swaraj and the first thing they did was to intro- 
duce a Regulation III of their own. I say that a Regulation III is being 
used in every civilised countrv in this world, and that it is necessary for the 
administration of every civilised country. The antiquity of this law is 
thrown up against it. There is no doubt that this Regulation is ancient^ 
but it is not an argument against a law that deals with the constitution of 
the State or the administration of the State. The Romans used to be very 
proud of their 12 Tables. I do not think the Honourable Member Has mueli 
contempt for the Code of Manu on account of its antiquity. As a matter 
of fact, laws of this kind must be ancient because they begin with the first 
foundation of the State, and when this countrv was foimed into its present 
state, such a law was found to be necessary. The Habeas Corpus provision,, 
the Magna Cbarta, the Bill of Rights, are all ancient and archaic, but the- 
Habeas Goi’piis is not a day more ancient than the arrangement for sus- 
pending it. We are told and it has been repeated ad nauseam that the 
Habeas Corpus nrovision is never suspended. The first twenty years of' 
mv life, I am, almost willing to bet, were spent more without the Habeas 
Corpus Act than with it. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Was it in Ireland? 

■ Mr. J. T. Donovan: Yes. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: That is right. We can understand it. 

Mr. J, T. Donovan: When Ireland got its Swaraj, the first two years 
were spent without the Habeas Corpus Act, and I doubt if the complete' 
provision is still there. The constitutional guarantees of every country are- 
alwavs accompanied by provisions for suspending them. In every European 
country you will find constitutional provisions and a punishment for suspend- 
ing them. The proclamation of a state of siege (I hope the expression will 
not mislead any Members) does not mean that this punishment comes into 
force only when the town is beleaguered, but it means nothing more than 
the use of Regulation III in a technical sense. The suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, the suspension of the constitutional guarantees and' 
the proclamation of a state of siege are mere svnonyms for the use in an 
emergency of a Regulation III. And why are they not used in European 
countries so frequentlv? Why are they infrequent? Because the occa- 
sions for their use are infrequent. Why are they infrequent in Bombay? 
Because the occasions for their use are infrequent. Why are they more 
frequent in Bengal ? Because the occasions for their use have been more 
frequent, Whv is it that it is onlv in Bengal that these conspiracies exist? 
(An Honourable Member: “Because of you.”) Because of us! Is not the 
same Home Member casting his shadow over Bombay and over Bengal? 
Is he not terrorising over the United Provinces or over the North-West 
Frontier Province? Then why is it that these conspiracies exist only in 
Bengal? I eonfidentlv assert. Sir, that the sole bulwark of Bengal in the 
last 20 vears has been Regulation III or something of its nature. It is by 
that alone that Bengal has been sav<=»d from dire disaster. . (Honoutahle 
Members: “Question.”) Of course Regulation III has been denounced in 
this Asaemblv, As a matter of fact the echoes of these walls have not vet, 
frown still from the language employed in the speeches, delivered in 1924. 
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:lt lias been denounced in the -Council in Bengal, . it , has. : been .. 

■ denounced by Lord Moiley. Lord Moriey has been cited a hundred 
times to support the repeal of this Bill, liord Moriey has also been cited 
..a hundred times equally strongly in the opposite sense, if the Honourabl? 
Member turns a few pages of the speeches delivered in this ^ Assembly on 
the 20th. March 1924, he will find citations from Lord Moriey equally strongly 
•on the opposite side. But was Lord Moriey a monopolist of constitutional 
' propriety and huma.nity ? Have' the two great statesmen presiding over the 
Government of India and Bengal not got a reputation to keep up as well as 
Lord Moriey? Were they not brought up in constitutional prac- 
tice? I say, Sir, that every Government in this country or in 
any other country will require a Begulation III or something 
corresponding, and when our friends on the opposite side come 
over to this side, and when the last bureaucratic Home Member 
has booked his last passage from Bombay and waved his last farev\^ell to 
Ballard pier (Honoiirahle 'Members : “May that be soon''), then, Sir, this 
Assembly wull be using a Begulation III. But not the present Begulation. 
They will have a home-spun variety wrapped in Khaddar with the same un- 
constitutional core. 

We are told that the remedy for all this is Swaraj. Apart from my 
own experience in my own country, which definitely proves that it is not a 
remedy, I would like to ask a few questions. We are told that it is our 
tyranny, our oppression, our mal-administration. our bureaucracy that 
'drives the people to do these things which make Begulation III necessary, 
and the moment we clear out nW will be peace, and not the peace of the 
grave. Everything will be all right, the lion will lie down with the lamb. 
If it is our tyranny, our oppression that causes this, why is it that we are 
only causing it in Bengal, why is it that we do not cause it in Bombay, ai id 
why is it only among certain sections of people in Bengal that we cause it? 

In this connection I imist refer to a speech of a great leader of men, 
Sir Abdur Bahim. Sir Abdur B.ahim is a great leader of men, and the Hon- 
ourable Members opposite will agree that he is. On the 29th December 
Sir Abdur Bahim made a speech. I have not read that speech but I have 
read this sentence: 

“ We, Muslims, cannot regard boys or men sufferm." from hysteria as serion^ 
■politicians, and the fact is significant that not a single Muslim has jokied them."' 

Now, Pir, if our tyranny is the cause of the trouble, are we less tyrannical 
to the Muhammadan, or is it that the Muhammadans are not so brave? 
(Honourable Members : “Have anv Muslims been arrested under Begula- 
iion III?") I have been told in this House and in the proceedings of this 
House it has been repeated ad nauseam that the reason that we have to 
■use Beuulation III is that these outrages are caus(^I by our Lmnny. 'We 
*are tyrannising over Bombay, We are tyrannising over Muslims and 
Hindus ar well and yet .... 

Mr. Chaman Lall (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Mav I ask the. 
Honourable Member whether any Muhammadans have been arrested under 
Begulation III? 

Mr. J. T. Donovan h Certainly noty because thev have not Joined in those 
conspiracies which led to the application of Begulation HI, (At this stage 
the speaker was interrupted by several Honourable Members.) 


i AXTuXjAAlVJLJIJiN X V ■ I^JTAlXX 'Xn" 

Mr. President: Order, order. Honourable Members , will, have their 
.'.turns,. '. 

, , Mr, J* T. Bonovaxi: There is the significant fact that not a single Muhaiii»- 
mad an has joined the conspiracies w'hich led to the application of Begula- 
tion III. On the other hand, we are told that Eegulation III causes the 
conspiracies. If that is true, wBy don’t we have conspiracies among 
Muhammadans, among Bombay and North-Western people,, or among 
Madras people? 

Well, Sir, I have been reading a lot about this subject, because I have 
been away for some time and I have not been as familiar with it as I used, 
to be, and among the literature that I have read is the speech of my friend, 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal. I think it was on the 20th March, 1924 — 
I am not going to say anything bad about him — ^I think it was on the 
20th March, 1924, that he spoke in this Plouse and he said that the cause 
of all tills trouble in Bengal was due to the postponement of the Aot 
of 1912 undoing the partition. We did it too late. The saddest words 
in our language were too late'”. That was the cause of all the trouble 
in Bengal. Had we only undone the partition earlier there would have 
been no timible. It is perfectly true that many Bengalis objected to 
the partition. It is also true that millions of the Muhammadans in Bengal 
wanted the partition. This is perfectly true and I appeal to any of my 
Bengal friends here and they will support me. I repeat that millions 
of fche Muhammadans of Bengal wanted the partition. When the partition 
was iindone too late, this led to several Hindus resorting to conspiracy. 
What did the ]?tluliammadans do? What have they done since? Did the 
great Na\vab Salinniilah stand up and say that he would not stand it? Did 
the great Nawab Nawab Ali Chaudbry suggest conspiracy when the Muham- 
madans v'ere deprived of their treasure? Has their behaviour been the 
behaviour of conspirators? Therefore, Sir, the partition of Bengal or the 
postponement of the undoing of the partition of Bengal is not the explana- 
tion of the formation of conspiracies. I shall give the explanation later 
on. 

My friend, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, the other evening exhorted us to look 
into tile psychology of the case. Weil, Sir, that is wdiat I propose to do now, 
and not only that but I propose to lay down a line of psyebological research 
and investigation which may lead to the discovery of the reason of the 
existence of these conspiracies in Bengah Eirst of all I want you to 
consider the people in Bengal, a generous people, a lovable people, a 
people gifted by nature above others in talent. Think of the youth of 
Bengal, some of the finest youth you can meet, generous, open-hearted, 
free, the youth that produces men of the type of Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal 
lumself. That youth you wall meet every day in Bengal. I have met 
them in every district throughout the province, youth with gi^eat hearts 
burning with partriotic fervour. And consider the atmosphere in w^hich 
they live. Consider what they ha'^’e to read and what they have 
to listen to. One gentleman will get up and say in the safe 
shelter of this House that he does not consider it immoral to use 
violent means to change a Government; another gentleman will invite 
them to follow him in a career of destruction and obstruction which can 
only be described as wointon; another will hold up for their admiration the 
murderer of Mr. Day. The papers of Bengal will publish from day , to 
day autobiographies and biographies of. the , murderers of the last 20 years. 
All that creates an atmosphere, and that is the atmosphere in which youngs 
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generous Bengal is brought up; and behind are the conspirators in their 
water-tight compartments waiting for the result. These generous minds- 
are taken in, they fail victims to the- conspiracy, and they march to commit 
dacoity and assassination and to die disgraced on the gallows! That, Sir^. 
is the line on which I would recommend Members to ])ursu 0 the psycholO“ 
gical investigation of this case, and on that line they would be more likely 
to find a solution. 


In the Honourable Member’s speech, Sir, there was something missing. 
When this question used to be discussed formerly, there was ahvays a 
reference to the inflammable frontier, and we w^ere generally given to 
understand that this Regulation was good enough for the in flammable 
frontier. Weil, Sir, I do not quite understand why this Assembly should 
commit itself to the necessity of extinguishing the flames on the frontier 
and should let Bengal go to blazes. Bengal has an atmosphere highly 
charged and explosive and we are to allow a man to throw a fuse into that' 
atmosphere; w-e must not use Regulation III to prevent it. The frontier, 
that is a different question, you can. put out the flames there immediately. 
Sir, I am not speaking without experience of the havoc that lias been 
wrought by these conspiracies which have dirsgraced Bengal for the last 
few years; I am not speaking without intimate experience. I stand here 
and I assure this House that in 1913 I myself arrested Puma Chandra Das. 
This is the hand that came dowm. on his shoulder and this is the voice that' 
told him he was under arrest. I Avas then Magistrate of Madaripur, and 
with hiin I arrested about 40 young boys. These hoys all came from the 
High S( 3 bools near by; they w^bre boys 1 knew well; they %vere generous, 
noble boys many of them. They came and went in my house freely;. 

/ they came to me, took my books, read my books, and freely came and went 

' in my house, x^bout 40 of these boys I arrested with Puma Chandra Das 

and i had them put in jail. I visited them frequently ; I spoke bo each of 
them apart, and six of those boys, before I could stop them, confessed 
to me that they w^ere guilty, the whole party w^as guilty of all the charges- 
. brought against them. We had them charged wdth dacoity. I am not 

f sure whether they did not come under the section for attempted murder. 

\ These six confessed and I had to stop others from confessing. Then, Sir,. 

there came to me a very gi’eat friend of mine, the father of one of the 
boys, a distinguished lawyer, and he asked me to let him have an interview 
with his son. I allowed him an interview, and I think 1 broke the jail' 
regulations because I allowed him an ^absolutely private interview; T 
ordered him to be left alone. He sat with his son for half an hour and' 
then he came back to me with tears streaming down his face and he told 
me that if I could guarantee that his son would not be kept in jail for 
more than two years, his son would confess everything. Although he 
was a lawyer, he made that suggestion to me. I need hardly assure the 
House that I could not accept that suggestion. Well, Sir, that case never 
went to trial, that is another story with which I shall deal later. But I 
propose to pursue the fate of these young generous boys from Bengal.- 
Two or three days afterwards the Deputy Superintendent of Police, wha 
was helping me in this case, had left my house and shook rny hand and 
said good-bye, he was fired at in Dacca, and he was only saved by the 
gallantry of the orderly who w’-as walking with him. Some months later 
there was an unerring aim and he was murdered. That was in 1918 or 
1914. And what was the fate of the 40 boys? A few of them gave up 
their conspiracies and led. a himted life, . Some of them were convicted- 
in subsequent cases. , Boxir of them were, arrested landing arms at Balasore. 




So far as I remember, two of them were killed there and two were executed 
for the murder perpetrated in connection with the landing of those arms. 
For the rest, Sir, there came the Defence of India Act, and most of the 
:rest were interned,',inciuding Puma" Chandra 'Das., Then the 'Defence, of 
India Act passed away ; the Kepressive Laws Committee reported and we 
were out to make a fresh start and Puma Chandra Das came out, and 
the next time we meet him he is masquerading as a follower of Mahatma 
Gandhi ; he has joined the Congress at Caicutta; he is Assistant Secretary 
I think. Well, Sir, on that matter I think the best I can do for the 
House is to read a part of a speech of Mr. C. E. Das himself. We were 
discussing on the 25th January, 1923, the political prisoners' release, and 
this is what Air. Das said in the course of a speech : 

“It is the principle of the Indian National Congress that our liberty is to be 
■attained by non-violent activities, and it has been my endeavour for the last few 
years to appi’oacii these young men/’ 

— referring to the prisoners who had been arrested under Eegulation III 
a few months before, Puma Chandra Das and about a dozen others — 

“to approach these young men, who some time or other belonged to * revolutionary 
•societies,” 

— Mr. C. E. Das himself says “who some time or other belonged to revolu- 
tionary societies,” that is, they were murderers or dacoits or potential 
murderers or dacoits — 

“ to bring them over to the Congress and to prove to them that we cannot 
attain our liberty by the application of violence, and I say I have succeeded in 
rescuing many of them. It is only the other day,” 

— this is the important point — 

“ that some of them came over to my side. They gave me their solemn pledge, 
their word of honour, and I would ask you to rennimber that these men, whatever 
their fault may have been, are men of honour, truthful men, — they are not in the 
habit of telling lies — and they pledged their honour before me that they would never 
take part in violent activities. But to my horror what do I find? I find that within 
■a few days they were pounced upon by the police and lodged in jail, for what offence 
we could not ascertain at the time. Afterwards we were told that they w>'ere 
detained under Regulation III of 1818.” 

Now, Sir, we are invariably told that these people ^vere innocent. 
Here is Air. C. E. Das, who wants them let out, and he admits that until 
a few days before they were guilty revolutionaries , . . . 

An Honourable Member: Not guilty; some time or other . , . 

Mr, J. T. Donovan: What are we to do with these revolutionaries .... 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: Put them in court. 

Mr. J, T. Donovan: I will deal with that too; I am coming to that. 
These were revolutionaries according to Mr. Das himself a few days before 
they were arrested. How were the Government of Bengal to believe in 
their sudden conversion, in this pretended penitence? Flow were the 
police to know’- that Air. Das had asked them for their word of honour 
and had trusted them; and how were the police and the Government of 
Bengal to believe it? Their leaflets were broadcasted throughout the 
country, and in those leaflets what do they say? They sav, let us use 
these non-violent organisations as cover for our designs. These leaflets 
lire broadcasted; everybody knows of them. Well, Sir, Puma Chandra 
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Das was arrested at the end of 1923. It is the arrest of him and about 
a dozen nieii that has given rise to all this debate here and the debates 
•of the last three years, because Poegulation III up to that time seemed 
to be as dead as Julius Caesar in Bengal and elsewhere, and as far as we 
are concerned Eegulation III is dead now and will be dead for the next 
■5 years. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar Then yet you want to keep it. 

■ Mr. J. T. Donovan: Well now, Sir, -I cannot share Mr. Das s surprise 
at the arrest of these ddtenus, and I do not think the Assembly, after 
what I have said, can reasonably share Mr. Das’s surprise at their arrest. 
Yet these are the very men w-e are talking of. As a matter of fact I 
think a reasonable view of the ease is this, that Regulation III saved the 
Congress in Bengal, because I do not see any reason to believe that a 
■Congressman is exempt from the general rule that you cannot touch pitch 
and expect to escape contamination. In fact, Sir, subsequent arrests 

■ suggest that there probably was contamination, and that Regulation III 
had not acted sufficiently quickly, that even in those three or four days 
there had been contamination. In any case the other cases to which 
I refer were not arrests under Regulation III which we are discussing now. 

Now I come to the old stock invitation — ‘‘ Put them on their trial ’h 
Even Lord Morley said so, I think. Weil, Sir, I have told you the case 
of the men in 1913. We wished to put them on their trial. We tried 
one of them for intimidation of witnesses and he was sentenced. The 
next thing ^vas that the Deputy Superintendent of Police was a corpse 
on the maidan. The confessing witness wa^in terror of his life and would 
not say a word. And after all if you are going to get evidence of con- 
spiracy, you must get evidence from the police and the approver. If 
you cannot get such evidence where else are you going to get your evidence? 
If it only happened in that isolated case it would have heen all right, but 
it has occurred with appalling frequency. There was the case brought 
up in Chittagong. That case was put into court. The Judge thought 
the case was not strong enough. The Sub-Inspector was a corpse within 
some weeks; the bullet of the assassin laid him low. Take another case. 
There was a bomb thrown in Harrison Road or some place there in 
Calcutta some few years ago. I forget the exact name of the ease, but 
one accused in that ease was released. He was found dead shortly after, 
murdered. That is what comes of trying to put them on their trial; 
■(Laughter.) 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru (Meerut Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural) : He 
-escaped the Judges only toyget murdered by his own people! 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: Then take the case of Sir Charles Tegart. He is 
an officer, a friend of mine, and like myself an Irishman ; like myself also, 
he is passionately devoted to the people of Bengal. He is compelled in the 
•course of his duty to investigate these eases ; and yet Mr. Day is murdered 
in the streets of Calcutta in broad daylight in mistake for Sir Charles Tegart. 
MTiat is going to happen to other w‘tnesses I ask if the head of the police 
for his part as a prospective witness is dogged like this and a man resembl- 
ing him shot do^m in the street? Surely I have said enough to show 
this House that the remedy of putting these men on their trial is worse than 
the disease. But in any case what can you put them on trial for? You 
can only put them on trial for these specific crimes; but how are you going 
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to get at conspirators without first getting right into the heart of the con- 
spiracy? True, you hang the man who murdered Mr. Day. You send tlie 
man in the Dakhines war case to jail; but do not really touch the 
conspiracy itself. The conspiracy is there in watertight compartments. You 
know there are conspirators, but they are so Avell organised that you cannot 
get them to give evidence against each other. 

Now what is your duty to the people of Bengal? Your duty surely is to- 
prevent that conspiracy, and the only known way of preventing it is a 
Regulation III or something like Regulation III. I have refrained from, 
going back further. I have refrained from going back to the case of 
Shamsul Alam and the other well-knowm cases in Bengal. I have given; 
you three of the recent cases. I have shown you that the system has not 
changed, I have no doubt that if the Honourable the Home Member could 
show you some of the papers which he has it would probably show you a 
little more about that system. I am speaking without any secret know- 
ledge of the Government of Bengal, or any confidential knowledge of the' 
Government of Bengal. I have no such knowledge. I am merely speaking, 
from my own experience. We have been asked to put our evidence to 
cross-examination. The evidence that must go for cross-examination is the- 
evidence of the approver. I have said, and you agree with me I th'nk, 
that that is the only kind of evidence you can get in conspiracy cases or 
at least a great part of the evidence must be that. We have been asked 
to put that evidence to cross-examination. Now how do you get that 
evidence? lY>u offer a man pardon and you put him up to give ev'dence. 
He gives h.is evidence direct. He is then cross-examined. The whole- 
battery of the Calcutta Bar is l^^rouglit to bear on him, and for weeks perhaps 
he is up there a miserable wretch in the box, for weeks he is cross-examined 
day after day and during all that time he never knows what his fate is 
going to be except this, that the most he can hope for is to change his name- 
and live in exile until he is forgotten, until those who are pursuing binr 
have forgotten his very existence. He is up there and if he hears that a 
marriage which has been arranged for his sister is cancelled, or if he hears 
that bis brother has died and that his father cannot get people to take the- 
body away — ^if he hears things like that,— would that be testing the- 
evidence? It is a test to which none of us would like to be put. 

Well, Sir, I think, I have said enough to show that there is a grave- 
necessity for Regulation III, or something like Regulation III, in Bengal 
and in every country. I now propose to show that the people of Bengal do 
not object to it. That raises a smile on my friends’ faces opposite, but I 
notice they are gentlemen who do not belong to Bengal. 

An Honourable Member; Do you belong to Bengal? 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: I have spent 15 years there. 

Lala Lajpat Bai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): You do not' 
belong to Bengal but you belong to Ireland: that is quite enough for us. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: What I suggest, Sir, is this. Any impartial person- 
interested in this matter should go down to Bengal and do as I have done — 
travel throughout the 26 districts of Bengal and the towns and villages in 
and out on the waterways and up and down the roads ; travel as I have done 
and listen to the grievances of the people there. They will tell you all about 
their troubles; they will tell you all .about malaria; they will tell all 
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about the crops ; they will tell you all about the raunicipal mismanagement 
there; they will tell you what they think Pandit Motilal Nehru is going to do 
next; they will tell you everything like that, but on Eegulation III you 
will hear nothing unless you are in the neighbourhood of a bar library, and 
even there you may draw a complete blank. They do not know what it is, 
and it is no wonder they do not know it, because it is so infrequently used,, 
and the number of cases under it during the last 108 years (I have forgotten 
to total them up) is so negligible, that it is no wonder the people do not 
know anything about it. But even supposing this impartial person said ha 
wanted to know what they thought about it; supposing he told them that 
the Eegulation is one which has to be used when Government cannot meet 
internal commotion — it is not a question of the inflammable frontier— but 
when the Government cannot meet internal commotion and when they ara 
up against the state of affairs which I witnessed in Madaripur in 1913, when 
the condition of things was so bad that people were afraid to keep money 
in their homes lest it might be looted by dacoits; when in such a state of 
affairs it is found that the ordinary law is inadequate, then if you will tell 
them that it is in such circumstances that Eegulation III has to be used, 

I have more respect for the people of Bengal than to think that any one of 
them would not denounce a Government which did not use a weapon like 
this. 

Sir, of course there are meetings which pass resolutions and they have 
often condemned Eegulation III and these resolutions have been recorded 
in the papers every day. The attention of the Home Member has been, 
invited to them; questions have been asked about them; and my friend from.; 
Malda has sometimes felt inclined to put a supplementary question. But I 
should like to say a few words about these rneetings. I come from a country 
where we really do have good meetings; and when I returned in December 
after a long voy^e, I felt lonely for a meeting. So I pulled out a paper and. 
I found that there were two meetings quite close to the home of my friend 
Mr. Goswami, who is not here. One was a mass meeting and the other was- 
a monster meeting. I went first to the mass meeting and at that mass- 
meeting there were not more than 200 people present at the outside, of whom 
100 were either idlers or curious passers-by, I was rather disappointed ; but 
when I saw the paper the next day and the resolution, it was a magnificent 
mass meeting. Then I saw the notice of the monster meeting and I saidi 
I would go and see it. . . ... . . ... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must know that this is a very- 
important subject and that many Members are anxious to take part in the- 
debate. It cannot be his untentio-n to monopolise the whole debate. He- 
must have regard to the claims of other Members of this House. 

Mr, J. T. Donovan: Sir, I apologise; and I shall leave this sxibject of 
meetings except to say that I am sceptical about resolutions pa^ed at these* 
meetings and I would not advise much attention to be paid to them. 

I come to the question whether this matter has ever been put to the 
constituencies. Has it ever been put before the constituencies of Bengal?’ 
And what have they said about it ? That would be a very important thing,, 
if you found the people of Bengal have dealt -with it in the elections. Now, 
Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea was a member of the Government when it 
was brought in. He was not elected. Nawab Nawab Ali Chaudburi was-- 
elected by two constituencies after he had been in . the Government when 
this was brought in. Sir P. C. Mitter is still elected.. That is not the^ 
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case I am going on. Sir Abdur Rahim was the Member for Law and Justice 
in the Government of Bengal when this Regulation III was introduced the 
last time; I am not sure of Irs portfolio, but I think that it was Law" and 
Justice; in any case he was a Member of the Executive Oouneil. On the 
29th December last he laid dowm his office; he then went to Aligarh and 
he made a speech (Mr. K. Ahmed : ‘‘Hear, hear.'') which combined an 
.account of his stewardship and an election address. He then came down to 
Bengal and there were several constituencies in Bengal which were vacant, 
for which he might have stood. He decided to stand for the Council. He 
did not go to the back w^'oods and choose a place like Munshiganj ; he came 
donm to Howrah and Hooghly, wdiere he w^as right up against the big guns 
of the Swaraj battery; wdiere the leader of the Swaraj Party might have 
elected to attack the candidate, if he liked, without any disturbance what- 
ever of his functions as Lord Majmr. {Mr. A. Bangaswami ly.6ngar:\'\ We ' 
do not wallg into your parlour. ") There, Sir, he deployed his forces at point 
blank range; and in the whole 26 millions of Bengal, from whom an opponent 
■could have been chosen, no one could be found to oppose him; and he was 
the arch-tyrant wdio "was in the Government when Regulation III was 
brought back 1 Out of 26 m’llion people or 52 per cent, of the population 
not one could be found to oppose him. The Swaraj Party were determined 
that he should be opposed wdierever he stood and that he should not get in. 
They had said they would rout him, but when he decided to stand where he 
did, they looked on without running any one against him. Did they fancy 
they saw seventeen ghostly horsemen with him? I say, Sir, that if Regula- 
tion III were questioned by the people of Bengal, they would have had 
Sir Abdur Rahim out. 

I have taken a lot of the time of the House, because I feel that the 
question of Bengal is a very impoidant one. I apologise for having taken 
up so much time and I thank you, Sir, and the House, for the indulgence 
wliich I have received. 

Mr. K. 0- Heogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, 
'when I heard the speech of the Honourable Member who has just sat down 
I thought that Regulation III had missed its proper object, for hei’e certa’nly 
was a revolutionary Irishman' who- had no love for British rule in India. 
And I think that the Plonourable the Home Member could not have felt 
very comfortable in his seat, while the Honourable Member was proceeding 
with his speech. 

The 'Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman (Home Member): 1 felt ex- 
ceedingly comfortable. 

Mr. K. 0. Heogy; Perhaps my Honourable friend enjoyed with the rest 
of the House those bits of interesting autobiographical sketches which, the 
Honourable ^Member gave to this House, or perhaps the profanity with 
which he compared Regulation III to the Holy Bible. Sir, I do not envy 
iny Honourable friend his fiiendship with the Rajahs and Maharajahs. He 
found fault with the Plonourable Mr. Amar Nath. Diitt that it was not 
liis good fortune to have moved in the circle in wdihh he was enabled to 
move 

Mr. 3, T» Bonovan: Sir, I said “ ryot not “ Raja I never men- 
tioned “ Maharajahs 

Mr, Ki 0. Neogy: Yes; that is your special privilege; it is the special 
nrivilege of the official here to exploit the Rajas and Maharajahs and to 
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exploit the ryots mdiscriminately ; and when my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Amar Nath Butt, did not lay claim to any such privilege, I can surely sym- 
pathise with Mm. (Mr. K, Ahmed: “What about vakils exploiting tile- 
ry ots?”) I will come to Mr. Donovan’s Holy Bible, I mean Eegulation. 
III. I am very glad the Honourable the Law Member is here, because 'what 
I am going to say is likely to interest him, and I do not think that he will 
approve of the use wh/ch the Government have made of this Eegulation as I 
will presently show. Sir, I will take one of Mr. Donovan’s points. Mr. 
Donovan made a very great point of the fact that here w^as Sir Abdur Eahim,. 
wiio wnis primarily responsible for “ bringing back ” — that is the exact 
language that he used^ — Eegulation III to Bengal, and he was let off without 
any contest at the last election. Sir, it has all along been my suspicion 
that, in spite of the very definite manner in which Eegulation III states that 
the determination to take action under this Eegulation shall in every case 
proceed from the Governor General in Council, it has all along been my 
suspicion that the Government of India have abdicated their functions m 
regard to this Eegulation. in favour of the Local Government. And if Mr. 
Donovan’s statement means anything, it means this, that it is the Gov- 
ment of Bengal who have it in their power to make use of this Eegulation 
or not. (An Honourable Member: “It is within the power of one indi- 
vidual.’’) Well, my Honourable friend reminds me that it is with’n the 
powder of one single person, be he an Indian or an European, to put this- 
Eegulation into force against anybody and everybody. Sir, I do not th‘nk 
the Honourable the Home Member will thank the Honourable Mr. Donovan 
for this statement. 

Sir, there have been statements made in this House from time to time, 
in reply to questions, and I acknowledge that I have taken a rather large- 
share 'in asking questions on this subject, and what do we find? Inquiries- 
were made by us on this side of the House regarding matters which ought 
to be within the special knowledge of the Government of India, and whak 
was the reply? The reply w^as that Government have no information. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member set 
down tw^o questions the other day regarding Eegulation III, and I gave him 
a very full, detailed and considered reply. 

Mr. K. 0. Heogy: This only shows that the Honourable Member while 
he w'as enjoying a position of a dignified repose in another place did not 
care to follow what w^as going on in the low'-er House. Sir, I am not re- 
ferring to any question which he answered, I am referring to questions 
which his predecessor ..... 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am sorry to interrupt the. 
Honourable Member. I was not, as a matter of fact, as he thinks, away 
in the Council of State on the day when he put the questions to which 
Mr. Tonkinson replied. On that day I was with His Excellency the Viceroy 
in connection with matters of the highest importance, and I much regret: 
that I was not here to answer the questions. My Honourable friend Mr, 
Tonkinson answered them’ to the. best of his ability, but I should like to- 
explain to the House that Mr. Tonkinson is not the officer who deals with 
these cases. 

Mr, K, 0. Heogy: I am rather surprised at the impatience of the 
Honourable the Home Member, but I thought he would at least do me ilihe 
courtesy of hearing me before attempting to defend himself. What I stated 
was that there were some questions asked in this House to which hia 
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predecessor replied and in which he stated that in regard to certain matters 
which ought to be within the cognisance of the Government of India, he 
had no information. I am extremely sorry if I have conveyed the impres- 
sion that the Honourable the Home Member is neglecting his duties in this 
House. 1 had no intention of referring . . . . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I beg the Honourable Mem-, 
her’s pardon. I misunderstood his remarks. 

Mr. K. 0, Neogy: If the Honourable Member wants me to refer to 
that particular question, I have got it here. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I beg the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s pardon. I was under a misapprehension. 

Mr. K. 0. NeO'gy: I think I had better refer to that question before 
I proceed further. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Bajshahi Division : Muhammadan Eural) : Is the House 
to wait for such a long time till Mr. Neogy consults his all the books in the 
•almirah? 

Mr, K. 0. Neogy: Sir, I have not that command of language, nor that 
nimbleness of wdt W’^hich my Honourable friend possesses. 

Mr. K, Ahmed: I am afraid his tiffin will be cold. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Here is the question, Sir. I will first of all read out 
the clause to wdiich my question related. Clause 1 of section 4 says : 

“When any State prisoner is in the custody of a Zilla . . . Magistrate, the 
Judges . . . are to visit such State prisoner on the occasion of the periodical 
.sessions, and they are to issue any orders concerning the treatment of the State 
prisoner which may appear to them advisable, provided they be not inconsistent with 
the orders of the Governor General in Council issued on that head.” 

The question w^as : 

For what periods, if any, were the said persons in the custody of a Zilla or 
C/ity Magistrate ? Did any Judge, in any such case, visit the State prisoner and issue 
orders concerning his treatment, as contemplated in clause 1 of Section 4 of the said 
Regulation?'^ 

The answer was: '' Government have no information 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Will the Honourable Mem- 
ber kindly give the date when that reply was given? 

Mr. K, 0. Neogy: Yes, Sir. This reply was given on the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, 1924. 

Later on, I repeated the question, and the Honourable Member stated : 

“The information has now been obtained and no such person was in the custody 
*of a Zilla or City Magistrate^*, 

The point of this question was that throughout we find that the executive 
authorities issue the warrants; the executive authorities are also appointed 
visitors to the jails, and this is the only section in this Regulation which 
mentions an officer of Government who is not an executive officer and who 
is charged with the duty of visiting these prisoners to find out whether they 
are treated properly and whether they are well looked after. That was the 
point in my question. . And the Government of India had no information, 
on it, and it was only when I repeated that question some time later that 
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the Government replied to the effect that they had made inquiries, but no 
such man was kept in the custody of any such Zilla or City Magistrate. 
That shows that the Government of India do not take so much care as was 
'Contemplated by this Regulation itself in regard to the treatment of these 
prisoners, and they have left things to the Local Government. 

Then, Sir, another curious fact was that when His Excellency the 
Viceroy in opening this Chamber on the 31st of January, 1924, made a 
reference to the use of this Regulation in Bengal, he made a rather sur- 
prisingly inaccurate statement. This is what His Excellency said : 

‘‘Before any action is taken, I and my Government submit these cases to a 
scrupulously careful examination . . . After the arrests in Bengal were made, 

.as you are aware, all the documents and evidence relating to each individual have 
been placed before two Judges of the High Court for the purpose of thoroughly 
..sifting the material on which action was taken . . . 

Now, a few days later, in reply to a question put in this House, it was stated 
"that these cases were scrutinised by two District Judges and not High 
•Court Judges. Surely, Sir, such mistakes are rather uncommon in the 
speeches of Viceroys, and I am sure that the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber— -I do not mean the gentleman who is now occupying that position, — 
perhaps his predecessor in office misled His Excellency into making that 
inaccurate statement. That certainly shows that things are not quite what 
they ought to be in regard to the administration of this Regulation, and 
■perhaps the Local Government has its own way. 

Then, Sir, in. reply to further questions in regard to the treatment of 
these prisoners, it was stated that Government have received no complaint 
■as to whether they were placed in the same position as ordinary criminals, 
whether they were put on ordinary jail diet and so on. Sir, after the state- 
■ment was published in the newspapers, I was surprised to get a letter 
from no other than a State prisoner, who was a Bengalee Muhammadan to 
boot, wTiting to contradict the statement that the Government made in this 
House. That letter was endorsed by the District Superintendent of Police 
•and passed by the jail authorities .... 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am sorry to interrupt the 
'Honourable Member. Would he kindly give me the name of the man? Is 
It Muzaffar Ahmad? 

Mr. K, G. Neogy: Yes, it was Muzaffar Ahmad who wrote to me. He 
was then confined in Dacca.^^ I got a letter in which he complained that it 
Is bad enough that they are being clapped in jail under the provisions of this 
Regulation, but it pained him to find that the Government made such 
inaccurate statements and mislead popular representatives in this House. 
And then he said: 

I myself was put on jail diet for some time and it was only after repeated 
.representations that the matter was set right.’* 

I do not know whether the Honourable the Home Member will doubt the 
accuracy of my statement. If he does, he can make inquiries from the 
Dacca jail. This much I recollect that at the top the letter bore the 
•signature of the District Superintendent of Police and at the bottom it bore 
the signature of the jail authorities showing that they had passed this letter. 

Then, Sir, in reply to another question Government stated that seven 
internees had complained of ilnBiT treatment, but inquiries showed that 
-there was no ground for complaint. ** Who made the inquiries?'’, I asked 
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iatep, and they said that the inquiries were made through the. agency of the 
Local Government. I suppose their grievances related to the treatment- 
which they were getting at the instance of the Local Government and the 
Government of India left the inquiry to that very Local Government. So,. 
it is the Local Government ail along the line, and the Government of India- 
does not come in anywhere. 

Sir, Mr. Donovan ha;S given us very interesting personal reminiscences- 
of his in regard to his administration as a magistrate in Bengal. Sir, 
much greater men in the past have testified to the fact that people dealt 
with under this Begulation were implicated in revolutionary and anarchical 
conspiracies. Statements to this effect were made even in Parliament with 
reference to our esteemed countrymen Babus Aswini Kumar Dutt and 
Krishna Kumar Mittra and also perhaps Lala Lajpat Eai; {An ^Honourable 
Member: “ Why perhaps,? . Certainly.’') But what do we find? We 

find .the Government of Bengal raaking S; statement the other day that so- 
far as Aswini Kumar Dutt and Krishna Kumar Mittra were concerned, 
they were, not implicated in any anarchical conspiracy at all but they were- 
rna,'king a tour of political agitation throughout Bengal and that was the 
reason why they were, dealt with under this Begulation. I do not know 
whether we are to treat Mr. Donovan’s personal testimonies on any better' 
footing than the misleading statement that, were made on those previous 
occasions by. the Government representatives here and by the Secretary of 
State in the Houses of Parliament. 

Sir, I will once more refer to Mr. Donovan’s Bible. I refer to the 
Preamble and I am very glad that the Honourable the Law Member is here- 
because I should very much like to have his judgment on the interpretation, 
which I am putting on this clause : . 

** Whereas reasons of State/’ and so forth, “ occasionally render it necessary to 
place under personal restraint ; individuals against whom there may not be sufficient 
ground to ■ institute any jizdicial proceeding, or when such proceeding may not be 
adapted to the nature of the case, or may for other reasons be unadvisable or 
improper.’’ 

These are the three circumstances in which this Begulation is to be made- 
use of. It is only when they cannot place a man on trial either because 
there is no evidence or because it is inadvisable to do so, that this Eegula- 
tion can be applied. But what do we find ? The Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber, if he will brush up his memory, will recollect having replied to a fevf 
questions of mine in June, 1924. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Wliat date? 

Mr. K. 0, Neogy: 2nd June, 1924. I drew attention to the fact that 
immediately on the completion of the trial of a few young men who had. 
undergone a protracted trial in the Court of Sessions at Alipore, immediate- 
ly after they were released under the orders of the presiding Judge, they 
were arrested within the court premises under Begulation III, and what 
was the justification put forward by my Honourable friend? He said that 
the warrants under Begulation III were issued before the commencement 
of the trial in the Court of Session but their execution was stayed. Here 
was a ^ case in which the Government had deliberately decided to place- 
some people on their trial; when the trial failed, they were arrested im* 
mediately on the authority of these warrants from the Government of 
India. The Government of India . said that they had issued the warrants^ 
before the trial took place. "Why^ Because they had no confidence im. 
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their own courts, and they were not prepared to confine themselves within 
the circumstances laid down in this Preamble to the Regulation, so that, 
even this lawless law was proving too much of an' embarrassment for my 
Honourable friend and he was in a way trying to lugislate in order to amend 
this Regulation, but he forgot that although this Regulation was passed at . 
a time wdien the popular legislature was not in existence .... 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: No Legislature was then in existence. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: .... He perhaps thought that just because 
the Regulation was passed at a time when there was no Legislature in. 
existence, the executive authorities could interpret the Regulation in any 
way they liked and extend the scope of the Regulation so as to bring under 
it any people, who were deliberately placed on their trial and w^ere acquitted . 
by the judgment of the presiding Judge. A similar case happened in 
another part of Bengal. Sir, the Honourable the Home Member recently 
got this House to pass a law regarding contempt of Courts. If there is 
anybody in this House who has done more to bring courts into contempt 
than any one else, it is that gentleman sitting in that comer (pointing to • 
the Honourable the Home Member). The Honourable the Home Member by 
taking this action against these people who stood their trial for months and 
months together and who were afterwards discharged or acquitted by the ■ 
orders of the presiding Judge, by taking action against them under this 
Regulation although the Regulation did not give any authority to the Gov- 
ernment to do so, was digging the grave of the very institution which more • 
than anything else could be described as the bulwark of the British Gov- 
ernment in India. 

Sir, the Honourable the Official Member from Bengal (Mr. Donovan)' 
referred to the passionate devotion which he felt towards Bengal and the- 
Bengalees. I am much obliged for the compliments that he paid to my 
people. Sir, I am reminded by my Honourable friend behind me (Mr. 
Amar Nath Dutt) of the popular saying that one who loves the child more • 
than its mother is nothing but a witch. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: Is ‘‘ witch ’’ the proper translation of the Bengalee, 
proverb? ■ ■ . . 

An Honourable Member : “ Wizard 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: That does not convey the meaning of the word as; 
used in Bengalee. 

Sir, I do not think this House will take my Honourable friend Mr. 
Donovan- very seriously . , . . . , 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: Why not? , . 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: .... when he challenged the authority of the 
elected Members from Bengal to speak lin the name of Bengal. I do not 
therefore attach any great importance to that part of his speech. Sir, he 
has spoken in very high terms about the youth of Bengal. Has he ever 
wondered why it is that the youth of Bengal are taking to these paths?” 
As I read the situation, it is because of the presence of officials of his 
mentality that these young men are being driven to a course of lawlessness. 

I claim to know at least as much as my Honourable friend does about the - 
youth of Bengal. I am very thankful to him for the compliment he has 
paid, but -one thing I can tell him- and that is that so long as officials, who- 
exhibit the traits wdiich he has, exhibited to-day, try to divide the Hindus:- 
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and the Muhammadans in this House by making deliberately inaccurate 
■'•statements . . . 

Mr, J. T. Donovan have been accused of making deliberately in- 
- accurate statements. I should like to say that I made no such statements. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I thought the Honourable Member represented the 
‘Government of Bengal; and when he deliberately stuck to his statement, 
even after being challenged by me and other Members on this side, that 
there was not a single Muhammadan dealt with under this Eegulation, 
what am I to say? Does he or does he not represent the Government of 
Bengal? Is he or is he not expected to know the facts? 

The Honourable Sir . Alexander Muddiman : May I intervene in this 
debate for one moment? What the Honourable Member said, as far as 
I can make out, was entirelj^ accurate. What he said was that there -was 
no Muhammadan arrested in Bengal in connection with these conspiracies. 

I have had , it verified, and as far as I know there was one Muhammadan 
who was arrested in connection with the Cawnpore conspiracy case but 
none in connection with the Bengal terrorist conspiracies. 

Mr. K. C. Heogy: Sir, if ^ve have spoken with some warmth on tins 

• side of the House it is because we feel very strongly in this matter, and 
it shows want of understanding on the part of those of our friends who 
take us to task for making plain statements as we have been making on 
this occasion. His Excellency the Viceroy on the 31st January, 1924, 

'.stated: 

“ I fully appreciate and sympathise with the views of those who wish to protect the 
liberty of the subject with strict exactitude.” 

His Excellency tvas referring to the administration of Begulation III, and 
it is in view of that assurance that we have discussed this question with 
some amount of candour and not without some amount of warmth. The 
Honourable Member from Bengal questioned our credentials. He said 
that we do not represent our constituencies in asking for the repeal of this 
measure. I would remind him of the election cry that was raised through- 

• out Bengal, particularly by the Swaraj Party, when they went to the polls, 
and which included a pledge to see all political prisoners released, and that 
of course meant incidentally the repeal of all repressive laws. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: No, that was positively stated. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I am reminded that the repeal of repressive laws was 
■ one of the expx^ess items set down in the Swaraj Party ’s programme for 
' the elections. I do not therefore think that any great significance is to be 
attached to the fact that at one bye-election a particular gentleman has by 
a mere fluke got in without contest .... 

Mr. Ahmed; Just like you. What is the amount of expenses that 
•you incurred in both elections? 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: That only shows the amoimt of support I had in the 
cconstifuency. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Not a bit,^ you came in last time giving a '' chit ’’ and 
ipreviously by a fluke or the trick of three cards. 
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Mr. K. C. Neogy: Sir, if Mr. Donovan wants further reply to his ques- 
' tion I am sure he is going to get it at the next general election. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Every year you say that and every year I come here 
;But why do you interfere with Muhammadan elections? 

Mr. K. 0. Weogy: Sir, these autobiographical references by the Hon- 
■ ourable Member from Malda are always very amusing. I do not there- 
fore take any serious notice of them. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: My friend is more amusing, because he raises the plea 
-during each election. He comes through a Swarajist ticket and is at the 
same time an Independent. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, the Honourable Member from Bengal main- 
tained that every civilized country must have a Eegulation III in order to 
be able to carry on the administration. I only invite him to read the 
■-..speech that His Excellency the Viceroy made on the 31st January, 1924, 
in which he made an apologetic reference to the fact that it was necessary 
to make use of this archaic measure. Sir, I do not think that I should 
take up any more time of the Blouse. The Honourable Member has in- 
vited my Honourable friend Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal to go into the psychology 
-of the youth of Bengal with particular reference to their association with 
criminal conspiracies. I am sure my Honourable friend Mr. Pal will 
give an adequate answer to Mr. Donovan. With these words, Sir, I have 
great pleasure m supporting this motion. 

Lala Lajpat Eai : Sir, I have great pleasure in congratulating the 
Honourable Member who represents the Government of Bengal in this 
'House, on the magnificent speech he has made. It was an exquisite speech 
■^^xquisite in diction, exquisite in delivery and also in that particular quality 
of speech for which Irishmen are famous all the world over, the abundance 
-of wit. But I am afraid it was devoid of another element which makes 
;a speech great, that is, sense and logic. I have heard Irishmen in different 
parts of the world: their forensic eloquence, their eloquence on the stage- 
and also in Parliament is their distinguishing feature. But the trouble wdth 
•:.them is that when they get into the employment of the Brithh they 
prostitute their talents? Hot that there is anything wrong wdth their 
’hearts, but their environments are so changed that that change affects their 
.mentality almost completelv. We have had in this country ample ex- 
perience, very bitter though, of another great Irish administrator, who 
though, a master of words, masrer of rhetoric, master of the art of making 
untruth appear as truth, possessed rhe same mentality as that of the 
Honourable Member opposite. I need not name him. Probably everybody 
.in this House understands whom I mean. He almost succeeded in making 
a revolution in a part of the country which is not known for revolutionary 
'tendencies at all. Yet he succeeded in bringing into operation laws which 
could only be jxistified by the existence of a great revolutionary movement. I 
can well understand the difficulties of the Bengal Government if they are 
-surrounded by officers of the mentality of my Honourable friend who made 
that speech here. My Honourable friend began, Sir, with saying that we 
in this House seem to be more concerned with the unmaking of laws and 
with the repeal of the Ten Commandments than with the making of laws 
and acting up to the Commandments. We., Sir, not only in this House 
Sut in this country have no concern with the Ten Commandments as such. 
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The majority of our people, the vast bulk of us, have no particular attach- 

inent to them. 

An Honourable Member: Surely I 
Another Honourable Member : Shame ! 

Lala Lajpat Rai : It is not a matter for shame, it is to our credit, because 
we have had the essence of these Commandments long before they were • 
enacted, we had no particular need of them. My Honourable friends, on the 
ether side, did need them and so they got them. We had ail these Command- 
ments in our country not only in our laws but we practised them in our lives 
iong before my Honourable friends received them. So we never stood in need 
G£ any Commandments at all, and we do not stand in need of them even 
now, nor are we much concerned with the unmaking of laws, because, cir- 
cumstanced as we are, we can neither make them nor unmake them. We 
can only voice the feelings of our country and of our countrymen, and 
that we shall faithfully do in spite of all the difficulties that may be put 
in our way. So that part of the Honourable Member's speech, Sir, 1 think, 
may be passed over. 

Then my learned friend referred to that great voice of Bengal at whose- 
feet many of us sat to learn our political work and get our political know- 
ledge, the late Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea. I grant, Sir, that Sir Surendra. 
Nath Banerjea was the voice of Bengal in 1905, in 1907 and in 1909 when 
the 9 Bengalees were deported. He represented the true feelings of Bengal 
when he denounced the deportations of 1907, and when he equally denounced.. 
in the strongest possible language the deportations of 1909. I would be the 
last person to say a word which might east a reflection upon the honour of' 
that great man. But a change of environment brings about a change of views,, 
and sometimes a deplorable one too. What Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea. 
denounced, as a representative of the people, as the voice of Bengal, he 
unfortunately lived to help in administering as servant of the Government. 

It was the latter fact that brought about the change if any, I mean no reflec- 
tions when I say, that the fact that he was no longer the voice of Bengal . 
after he had joined the Government — was jproved by his defeat at the 
elections. The voice of Bengal at that time was not Sir Surendra Nath 
Banerjea but another great Bengalee whom also my friend has quoted, and’ 
who denounced Regulation III of 1818 and the Ordinance in unmeasured 
terms. I have yet to learn, Sir, that excepting those in the service of 
Government, there are any Bengalees, prominent or otherwise, who have • 
ever supported Regulation III of 1818 or the Ordinance. 

Then, Sir, another feature of the Honourable Member s speech was 
that he seemed to think that Bengal was all India, Regulation III of 1818 ' 
applies to the whole of northern India, if not to the whole of India. I think 
it applies to the whole of India, but in any case it does apply to the whole 
of northern India. There are other parts of this country besides Bengal' 
which have to say something about Regulation III of 1818. All his argu- 
ments based on his knowledge of Bengal are therefore not sufficient to 
Justify the continuance of this Regulation on the Statute-book. As for 
Bengal, the special circumstances of that province have compelled the 
Government to frame an Ordinance for it. We are at the present moment 
hot concerned with that Ordmanoe. We are coneexned only with Regula-- 
tioB III of 1818, It seemed to me rather queer, that my Honourable friend’s 
love for Bengal should have resulted in his having forgotten the history;* 
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and the civilisation of his own country, nay also the history and the 
civilisation of Europe and America. He says that the necessities of Gov- 
ernment, of administration, are such as to make it compulsory for every 
Government, be it civilised or uncivilised, to have a law of that kind. I 
am afraid my Honourable friend was guilty of overstating in making that 
statement. In my judgment the easiest test of the civilisation of a Gov- 
ernment or of the fact tliat that Government has moral and judicial hold 
upon the minds of its subjects, is that it never needs a Eegulation of this 
kind, and I challenge my friend to quote one single civilised country where 
a law of this kind was ever enacted coupled with a denial of the right of 
Habeas Corpus to the subjects. I 'have known countries where laws of 
this kind were enacted, but only for short dui'ations, and the people were 
never deprived of the right of Habeas Corpus nor was the right of the 
judicial courts to determine the nature of the circumstances in which those 
laws could be applied taken away. I know, Sir, that sometimes Acts of 
that kind are passed in civilised countries in times of turmoil, but can the 
.Honourable gentleman point out a single country where for a period of 
150 years a law of this nature has bee.u on the Statute-book without any 
attempt to repeal or to modify it? I assert there is no such civilised country 
•on the face of the earth. Either -we are over-civilised in this cotmtry 
according to this test, or it seems to me that the Honourable gentleman’s 
reading of contemporary history and past history has not been correct. 
Is he not aware that murderous attempts have from time to time been 
made upon the Presidents of the United States? Has he never heard of 
a movement called the Syndicatist movement which has ramifications all 
over Europe and x^merica? Is it not a fact that there is no country in 
Europe or ilm erica which is free from revolutionary movements? Has 
any country or any Government ever tried to enact Pegiilations of this 
kind to put down such movements? I submit there is not a single instance 
wliieh can be quoted where anything of that kind has ever been attempted. 

I have, Sir, in my own humble way made a study of the subject and I have 
not come across a single instance where any thing parallel to what is being 
done in this country was ever attempted or done. Here in India we have, 
besides, Piegulation III of 1818, an extraordinary Ordinance (the 
Bengal Ordinance) and a continuance of the denial of the right of Habeas 
Corpus to the subject even in times of peace. One can understand the use 
of such measures in times of war, in times of extraordinary excitement, but 
here in this country in times of peace, are we to have a law of the nature 
of a perpetual enactment, always in force? It is never reconsidered, 
nor suspended, but always remains there as the sword of Damocles hanging 
over the heads of the people, who have to carry on a fight for their rights. 

Another remark was made by the Honourable Member opposite that 
the circumstances in Bengal are such that they cannot but apply this law. 
My friend, however, forgets that a particular set of circumstances is brought 
into existence by another set of circumstances. He says they are often told 
that it is their tyranny, their oppression, that is at the bottom of the re- 
volutionary movement. Well, Sir, I do not know. It may not be tyranny 
according to their standards — 16 them.it may not look like repression, but 
to us it does certainly seem that it is the use of such repressive law in 
times of peace that is mainly responsible for the existence of the revolutionary 
movement. There are some, other eatises also at the bottom of this revolu- 
tionary movement; the revolutionary movement is based on. certain facts of 
life. Have the Government made any, attempt tb‘ change those fact^ of life? 
Is not my friend aware that his own country had to pass through tribulations 
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of this Mnd before it succeeded . in establishing its right to have its own 
Governnieiit. He says that soon after the establishment of that Govern- 
ment, that Government passed a law on the same lines as the Bengal. 
Regulation of 1818. But he omitted to mention that even that Government 
had to get the sanction for that law from their Parliament every year. It . 
expires at the end of every year. It is not perpetual and cannot go on from 
year to year. It is brought before the Parliament every year in order to- 
be freshly sanctioned. But in my judgment no country, no Government, 
is entitled to call itself civilised which has recourse to such laws in ordinary 
times. It is only possible where a Government suffers either from a lack 
of confidence in its power or from lack of confidence in its moral and . 
judicial hold upon the minds of the people. 1 have yet to know that in 
the history of the world a civilized Government and a mighty Government- 
has had in times of peace to have recourse to such a law for the purpose 
of protecting its prestige or preserving the peace and tranquillity of the- 
country. I submit this is a confession of weakness which is unworthy of' 
this Government. When we ask for the repeal of this law, we are making 
an attempt to vindicate the honour and good name of England and not 
to disturb the equanimity of Englishmen in this country. It is— I hope- 
my friend will pardon me for using this expression — it is a matter of standing 
shame to Great Britain that such a law should be. on the Statute-book of “ 
India without the Government having ever desired its repeal or siispeBsion. 
Once more the Honourable Member repeated the plea based on the diffi- 
culties of getting evidence for the conviction of those charged with- 
revolutionary crime. But all this w^as fully considered by the Ee-^ 
pressive Laws Committee, and they came to the deliberate conclusion that,, 
except for the Erontier Province, this law should be repealed. They were 
of opinion that it w^as not needed in any other part of the country. So, Sir, 

I think it is too late in the day now to come here and say that this law is- 
necessary for the existence of this Government. Are w^e to understand that, 
after 170 years of British rule the British Government in this country is- 
still so powerless that it cannot rely on its judicial courts or on its moral- 
prestige to maintain peace and tranquillity, and that the peace and tran-- 
quiility of the countiy was being constantly endangered by these few 
individuals wRom the Government gets hold of from time to time under 
Regulation III of 1818? Sir, there is no necessity for this Regulation except- 
that the Government is affected by a kind of intoxication which one gets 
from unlimited power. The frequent exercise of unlimited power, un-- 
controlled and unchecked power, brings out a mentality which compels the 
possessors thereof to have laws of this kind for the sake of convenience. 
They want these W’eapons to be used whenever they cannot confidently go 
to the courts. My friend Mr, Neogy and I think, Mr. Amar Nath Butt 
also* referred to the revelations recently made with regard to the deporta- 
tions of 1909. They were the deportations of Babus Aswini Kumar Dutt 
and Krishna Kumar Mittra. The Government only recently gave out the 
true reason of the deportation of these gentlemen. And wdiat w^as that* 
confession? It w^as a confession of abject weakness on the part of the 
Bengal Government. It was admitted that Babus Aswini Kumar Dutt and 
Krishna Kumar Mittra were not guilty of any revolutionary crime, they 
were not even suspected of any revolutionary crime, but that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal thought that the safety and tranquillity of the province 
demanded that they should be put out of the w^ay. And why? Because- 
they were leading the Swadeshi movement, they had not committed any" 
erime, but because the British Government wanted to put dowm the- 
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Swadeshi movement and that could not be achieved except by their being: 
deported, and put out of the way for some time. Therefore the Government 
oi Bengal had recourse to Eegulation III of 1818 hi order to achieve that 
object. May I ask if that was the honourable course for any Government, 
to adopt? I submit that it was not. My Honourable friend said the other- 
day, that the abuse of a law was no reason for the repeal of that law. My 
reply is this that if there is a law which lends itself to be abused so often, 
and so flagrantly, then it is a bad law and not a good law and it should not 
be on the Statute-book. Only such laws ought to remain on the Statute-book, 
which are not liable to be so misused as Regulation III of 1818 has been. It 
was said that the revolutionaries could not be put on their trial before the' 
ordinary courts of justice because the witnesses ran the risk of being mur- 
dered; but you know, Sir, that this is a lame excuse. In spite of that risk 
trials for conspiracy are going on in Bengal, Besides people are being interned, 
under the Bengal Ordinance also. There .are only a few people who are 
put out of the way under Eegulation III of 1818. Does any one mean to 
say that only in these cases there w^as or is the risk of producing evidence- 
and that in the other cases it was or is absolutely safe to do so? I submit, 
that such a contention cannot hold water. People are dealt with under- 
Eegulation III of 1818 not that there is any risk to the life of the witnesses 
or anybody, but because there is no evidence against them which any 
couii} would accept. Here is this Government established by law, as is- 
often said, which takes people unawares, and without giving them any 
■inkling of the charge against them removes them from the country. Some 
others it puts on trial, and when the trial fails, when by its own procedure it 
finds that it cannot convict those people, it applies Eegulation III of 1818* 
and imprisons them. Is that worthy of a civilised Government, is that 
worthy of a great Government which claims to base its right to govern on the 
affections of the people, on the love of the people, and on the attachment of' 
the people? I would beg Honourable Members to put themselves in our' 
position and imagine what would be their feelings in similar conditions, and 
then judge of the situation, and sit in judgment on us. Are those young 
men who are carried away by their emotions, which cause them to do things 
which I say are certainly not desirable .... 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: WhiGh are or which may 
not be? 

Lala Lajpat Eai: I say that they are not desirable. But don't sit in- 
judgment on them in the way you do. You should remember that it is an 
atmosphere of hopelessness, almost of despair, that has affected their 
minds. Most of them have become revolutionaries because having tried 
every possible means of getting a decent livelihood they failed to get it. 
Then they lost their balance and took to methods which are certainly not 
desirable. I do not condone their offences, I do not want them to go that 
way ; I beg of them not to do it — ^yet if they do not follow my advice I can 
not pass a harsh judgment on them. 

My friend made another point. He quoted from the speech of Sir 
Abdur Eahim about Mussalmans. Now, Sir Abdur Eahim might have for 
his own purposes made a statement which suited his case, but he did not 
mean to cast any reflection on the patriotism of his co-religionists. Am I 
to believe that the galling humiliation of foreign rule, of being dealt with 
under Eegulation III is not felt, by. Mussalmans? Sir, such a statement is a 
libel on Muhammadan patriotism and I hope my Muhammadan friends in 
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tliis House will repudiate it. I do' not think Sir Ahdur Eahim meant 
tiling of that kind. But when a statement of that kind is quoted by my 
friend on the other side, for the sake of his argument (he will pardon me for 
saying so), I can only call it a dirty trick. There is no other name for it. 
lih a deliberate attempt to create dissensions between Muhammadans and 
Hindus on a question on wdiich they are absolutely of one mind. I believe 
there is no- differenee betw’'een Hindus and Muhammadans on this point. It 
maj- be that there are Hindus and Muhammadans who will vote against us, 
who always vote against us, but the reasons for that conduct are different — 
not that they like Regulation III of 1818 and more than we do— but 
here again I would like to point out that my friend need not be so 
nock sure of his facts. Mr. Neogy gave the name of one Muhammadan 
gentleman who was actually arrested in Bengal. I know of another case 
in the Rimjab. He Avas an M.A., and his name Avas Gulam Hussain, He w’-as 
arrested under Regulation III ef 1818 and confined in the Lahore Central 
Jail at the same time I was there. During the feAV months he AA^as there he 
Avas being constantly visited and spoken to by liigh placed C. I. D. officials. 
He AA^as then released. Nowq Regulation III of 1818 does not justify the 
detention of any person for the purpose of any inquiry or investigation. 
The only justification for the application of that Regulation and for an 
arrest under it arises when the tranquillity of the country is in danger, or 
AAdien there is commotion. You cannot arrest a man under the Regulat'ou 
for the purpose of making an inquiry or for the purpose of making an in- 
A^estigation, so that after a time Avhen he has rotted in jail for several 
months, you find tliat there is no case against him, you just discharge him. 
I think the facts about Muhammadans referred to by my friend are not 
quite as he made them out to be, and certainly he cannot be so sure of 
Muhammadan mentality remaining the same hereafter. It may be that 
the Muhammadans are in a position to control themselves better. If they 
■are, I congratulate them. Or it may be that there are other circumstances 
Avhieh have not brought them, into tfiat unfortunate frame of mind in which 
the Hindu young men have found themselves, but it may be that the times 
are coming Avhen they may be didven irresistibly to the same course. I 
hope not : I AAUsh not. 

I may remind the House of wdiat Avas said in the Report of the RoAAdatt 
■Committee. It was said there that at the bottom of the revolutionary 
movement in Bengal Avas the unemployment of the educated classes. The 
Muhammadans in that province are not educated in such large numbers 
•as to find themselves in the clutches of unemployment by reason of 
that education and so they do not go in the roAmluf ionary movement. The 
Hindus have been educated in large numbers and have remained unemploy- 
ed. That is one of the reasons wdiy you find more Hindus in the revolu- 
tionary movement than Muhammadans. This kind of argument, I submit, 
■does not go very far, this way or that way. 

I can certainly accept the contention that there are occasions AAdien the 
Government does need extraordinary? powers, but I cannot bring myself to 
believe that the conditions in this country are such as to make it necessary 
for the Government have that power alivays^, all the 12 months of the 
year or from year to year, without at any time dispensing AAuth the law 
which gives them that, power. That is a statement I cannot accept. But 
if the Government must have that; power, let it change the laws so as to 
enable us to question those proceedings in laAv courts. That will be some- 
i}hlng' reasonable, something senmble. But so long as you keep these laws 
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and also ]vef;T> your criminal law in such a condition as to make ii- impossi* 
ble for ns to question the correctness of these proceedings in any court of 
laAv, I submit you impose, a double injury on' the people of this coiinlry 
which tliey have not in any way deserved. My friend, lias paid groat 
compliiTLGiits to Bengal. I can repay ' those compliinerit'^ Isy s.ahiig ilmt 
Trislivnen arc ■’^^ery gifted, very talented, very able, and yer I IiaVe 
never known them, to be very devoted to the ; British ' Goverrinient or 
to lav/ and order (Laughter), (An Honoiirahle Member: "‘Except in 
India/’), yes, except in India where they are the paid servants of the British.' 
That exception holds good because ■ all lrislimen in the service of the British 
Government, with a few noble exceptions, have believed that the interest-s 
•of law and order in this country required, that the, people of the country 
should be denied all such rights as they and their countrymen have been 
.■fighting 'for in their own countrjo 

■ Now, , Sir, I sympathise with my friend. I am sorry for having been 
forced to make these remarks, but he has piit me into that unpleasant posi- 
tion by the extraordinary speech he has made. I liked it very much, but 

■ there ' was no sense in it. I wish he had used his eloquence, his liietorioal. 
powers in a better cause. I do not want to detain this House very long 
because other IIoiKumable Members have to speak, but I just want to say 
■one or two words more. Some reference was made to the speech of Mr, C. E. 
Das. I am going to leave it to my friends from Bengal to take up that 
part of the speech, but as far as I remember, Mr. Das no doubt admitted 
that there was a revolutionary movement in Bengal and that he had tried to 
■change the mentality of those people who he thought were concerned with 
this revolutionary movement, but he never admitted that any of these 
men who were arrested under .Eegulation III of 1818, were concerned wltli 
■this revolutionary movement. 

Mr. T. Donovan: Will the Honourable Member consult the volume 
'Of the Bengal Legislative Council proceedings wdiicli I quoted this morning? 

Lala Lajpat Eai: I have not consulted them, Sir. I wmuld like Hon- 
ourable Members to consult them, to read them, but I can never believe^ 
that Mr. C. E. Das could ever have made a statement of that kind. He 
•admitted, and rightly admitted and for that I give him credit, that there wm 

■ a revolutionary anovement in Bengal and that some people wiio were dealt 
with under the Ordinance were involved in it, but he never admitted there 
w’as any suitable ease for the arrest of people under Eegulation III of 1818, 
••and that is the point we are concerned with here. "We are not concerned 
with the Ordinance or the revolutionary movement : we are concerned with 
the justification .for keeping Eegulation III on the Statute-book. That is 
the issue before us. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: May I inform my Honourable friend that in Janu- 
ary, 1924, when Mr. Das made that statement, there woas no question of 
the Ordinance. The Eegulation had been used .for two months. 

Lala La|pat Eai: I have put the. issue very clearly before my Honour- 
able friend. Can he quote any . w'ords of Mr. C. E. Das 

I will Slit down to enable him to do so — in which Mr, Das admitted that 
these people who were arrested under Eegulation III w^ere concerned witli 
the revolutionary movement?. : 

Mr. I. T. Donovan:/! quoted- this morning. 

2 m 
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Lala Lajpat Sal: Will you: quote tliem. again? I will leave it at tluit 
and let the,. House, judge for itself. , So-tfar..- ..as I kiio.w- .they, .do not .mean, 
that. ' ' 

Mr. J. T, Boiiovan: You have' not read them. 

Lala La'Jpat Rai: it -was also said that the repeal of this liegiiiation lit 
would take away the stock-in-trade of the professional politicians. Well, 
there are no professional politicians in this country. They may grow in time, 
but they are not there yet, and certainly not in the sense the teiiu '‘proles- 
sional politician'' is known either in Ireland or in the United States . I intend 
no reflection on Ireland or the United States, but I know too iuuc.h and I 
eannot erase from niy mind the knowledge I possess of these countries where 
Irishmen are to be found in abundance . But so far as my knowledge 
goes — am speaking subject to correction — there are no professional politi- 
cians in India. I say, they may grow. We are growing in “civilisation'' and 
perhaps that is a part of civilisation. Ail those things are bound to come ; 
they are the necessary concomitants of the civilisation wdiich we are tailing • 
or boiTowung with pride and perhaps wdth doubtful wisdom from the West. 
But if by the repesil of Begulation III of 1818 my Honourable friend can 
deprive the professional politician of his stock-in-trade, why does he not- 
do it? He will bo doing a service to the State if, by his help, this kind of 
argument is taken away from their mouths by the repeal of Regulation III. 
They will employ their time more profitably aiad perhaps to the usefulness 
of both the State and the nation. 

In the end. Sir, — I have an appeal to make to the Govornrnent, if there 
is any chance of my appeal having the least possible ePi'Gct, wliich I am 
afraid there is not, that if they at any time find the peace of the country 
threatened or. endangered, they have the machinery of the legislature to make 
such a lawv Wliy should they try to keep this Regulation permanently OU' 
the Statute-book, and why should the^' use it for purposes other than 
those wdiicb were contemplated by the 'Rogulation itself? 

Sir, I have s.o far spoken mainly about tlie Bengal deporlces. I need 
not refer again to my own case as there are other cases as *welL But may; 
I draw your attention to another aspect of the case. Perhaps you do 
not do Diiicli injury to these people whom you arrest. You deprive them 
no doubt of their pleasure; you prevent them from, fulfilling thefr duties 
in life, and thus inflict injury on them. But at the same time you raise 
them in reputation: you make heroes of them and thus cause a greater 
injury to your own interests and to the reputation of ^nur Government, 
and also add to the volume of unrest that prevails. That perhaps will 
«^nt appeal to you, but cannot you see that by having resort to proceedings 
of this kind you are constantly engaged in a vicious circle of unrest and 
repression? Bo away with these Regulations; do away with these repres* 
sive law's; and then try and see, if you need them again. You have at all 
times tlie power given to you in the Statute, in the law, to make these 
emergency law^s. ITotliiiig deprives you of that. You have not shown that 
if ;;ou had not arrested these men, of whom you have been speaking, the 
whole country would have been simply flooded with blood and -would have 
been lost to you. If at any time hereafter you -find it neeessar;>' in tiie 
irileresis of ])eace to enact a law of this kind temporrnfly, you have the 
machinery readv to hand to do it. • But for God's sake remove this Regula- 
tion from the Statute-book,' ■ at Teastrfor some time. Let' the' people feel 
confident that you have some sense of* iustfee left in von, that they can 
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Still cf.)iiiide in your sense of justice and . f airplay, that you do mean to 
govern this country, as long as you have .to govern it (before the last Home 
Meiiiber, as iny friend lias said, books his baggage from Bombay), wit.h. at 
least some show of traditional . British justice. Sir, I support the motion. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: However, as Mr. Jinnali 
says, there are exceptions and perhaps my residence in Bengal may Imve 
done soinetiiing to remove that disability. Sir, I have s|>oken on tills sub- 
ject to this House on. many occasions. I fear that in future it may bfi 
possible I may even have to speak again. But the House will not expecD 
of me a long dissertation on the present occasion. Mr, Donovan, with the 
eiitliiisiasm of youth and with a felicity of language which I envy, has put- 
forward a case that it is very difficult to answer. He put it forward with 
great eloquence and the House heard li.iii;i, as it always hear speakers of h.is- 
class, with great attention. Much that was contained in that speech musi 
have been unpalatable to the House but I congratulate the Hoiisp on tlie 
way it listened. It showed good feeling; it showed that talent is appre- 
ciated even though the views that are put forward are obviously not 
palatable to those who are listening to them. I congratulate the House 
very much on that. I should like to congratulate the Blouse on a further 
.matter. We have had a speech from a Member w-ho has actually been a 
victiiii of Eegulation III and I must say a better tempered speech I have 
never listened to. That is a thing which brings us nearer. When you gel 
tluit feeling one can discuss this kind of matter in the right kind of way, 
wit! tout bitterness, witliout anger, without unnecessary irritation. I must 
confess that there must be sometlring in the atmosphere of Bengal of a 
special character, for I noticed liere in another brilliant speaker from Bengal 
a note of anger which was absent from the other speeches. Xeogs', 

who usually addresses this House with accuracy and calmness, was a little 
warm this morning. His afternoon speech however vaas more in his usual 
ma,nner and I can only suppose that the merits of lunch were duly 
appreciated , 

Now, Sir. I liave argued this case at very great length on other occasions. 
We b.ave had the same argiiments brought foiward to-day and I can supply 
you with very little more than I have given on previous occasions. How- 
ever, tlie report of the Eepressive Laws Committee is always trotted out 
and I must trot it out on my side. I think some speaker has read, or at any 
rate some speaker in the future will undoubtedly read it; I will refrain 
tlierefore for ,my part, — I wnll only say what I said on the last occasion : 

If Members will look at that report they will see a iwost sigaificnrit footnote. 
I’he ink on that Report was not dry before the Repressive Law.s Cominittoe Iiad to add 
this rather reinarkable footnote : 

* After this report had been drafted we received information of the "rave and 
widespread, disorder in Malabar which in oiir opinion ha.s more than jiisli- 
fied the apprehen.sions leading to this conclusion.’ ” 

Mr. Donovan, like all young men, rather overstated his case. I myself 
certainly can find no ground of comparison between Regulation HI of 18,18. 
and tlie Ten Commandments. I have always endeavoured, in so far as a 
poor .sinner can, to follow the Ten Commandments; but I place them on a 
very different plane from any man-m.ade law. We, at any rate some of iw, 
believe that they were divine in their' , inspiration and I am very glad, to 
he.ar tiuit in my Honourable friend, 's (Lala Lajpat Rail rellrdon, things of 
that character are not necessary, because they are embedded in his religion; 
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and in so far as.,tiiat is true, tliere- is a', tie ; between all religions and every 
race.. On the other , hand, Mr.. Donovan ■made a very powerful appeal, 
based on personal knowledge of the people- of Bengal; he quoted many eases 
wfiicli I think in many instances 1 have already -brought to the notice of 
this House in previous- speeches; -I -do not propose to go into them , again. 
He pointed out that ' in times of special 'stress special measures, have to be, 
taken. I\o wise rnaii denies that — ^it is not even done on the: other side. 
Wliat the Honourable ' gentlemen on the other' ' Benches say is “ You are 
keeping this iimiecessaiily on the Statute-book in terrorem; you onght to 
take ib uB;; because if you do and there is any trouble, we will give you 
satisfactory legislation. 

,La!a Lajpat Rai: If necessary. 

- The ■ Honourable Sir, Alexander Mnddiman : And.- who is to be , the judge , 
of that necessity, the Executive Government or this House? 

Mr, M. A. Jinnali: Are we responsible? 

■ The Hono.nrable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Executive Government' 
or this House? 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: Are we responsible? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable gentleman 
has answered me quite rightly. Both. Then there must be that support 
from this House which any Government can expect. Now, I have no wish 
to imtate the House in any way; 'but has this House always been ready 
to support us in any shape or way in measures necessary for the administra- 
tion of the country? {Cries of “ Yes.'’) No., no; I am not to be put down 
like that. Does not this House in its more reflective mood feel sometimes 
doubtful about} the view of matters it has taken, that it is not prepared to 
help in maintaining law and order? Now, my Honourable friend who is 
now looking at me (Pandit Shamlal Nehru) said the other day — it was 
in the debate on the Resolution on beggars — he said “ Municipalities are too 
weak to put the law into force.” I do not deny there is a feeling at any 
rate amongst i.is that Indians are a little unwilling to take the responsibility 
necessary to deal with crime, not because they have any sympathy with 
crime — ^1 do not intend that in the least ; but it is a national chai^acteristic . , . 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Due to a process of emasculation. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: It may be due to a process 
of emasculation as my Honourable friend says; but if so, it is a curious 
form of development. And here I would pause before I go on to any further 
argument on the merits of the case we are particularly discussing, I say 
I have DO desire 'whatever to bring into this House any racial or communal 
plea. If, as is fortunately the case, one community may have hardly any 
of its members confined under the Regulation, I for one will not use that 
as an argument, nor do I put it forward, nor desire it to form any part of 
this disciiSssion. I have to speak with a full sense of responsibility of my 
position ; and I for one will not adopt that as a line. 

. , Now, my Honourable friend, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, who always treats 
us to reminiscences of early life in Bengal, said that in his early days 
■; Englishmen 'ware regardad;as something' like gods knowing good and evil, 
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as lie said. (An Flonoimihle Memher: “Irishmen.”) B.-egardecI • as Irish- 
men?. At any rate he suggested the feeling was veiy different. Now., i 
suggest to him there is one reason for -that. My ' ancient and veiierab,le 
friend goes back a long time; he has told us so 'himse'if: and in his.. early 
days there were memories still lingering of the bad old tiniesj the days of 
disorder; that is why the feeling w^as did’erent. In those days people were 
al(ive— they must certainly have been alive who at any rate had heard of 
the days when the, horse-hoofs of raiders were heard even up to ' the 
Maiiratta Ditch. That is why in Bengal there was in those days more 
regard, more feeling, because the memory of what had been done in the 
bad old, days was still fresh. I do not want to carry that argument beyond 
its legitimate bearing, but undoubtedly that is so. My Honourable friend 
went on to tell us that economic troubles have a good deal to do with much 
of the unrest we. have in this country.. I, entirely a..gree with him in this,, 
statement, but the re-adjustment of economic troubles to modern conditions 
is a long process, it is a matter which must take time. 

'Now% he' also, laid: down a, very valuable rule, I think lie quoted Tolstoy 
ill support of it, though it was not really necessary to quote him in support 
of it, because it is a rule which, I think, every one in this H'oiise will agree 
to. He said “ freedom Certainly, but subject to the limitations that 
you do not infringe on the freedom of others. That is the basis of all human 
society. It is the justification for our action. It is because w^e do not desire 
that a small body of persons should infringe on tlie freedom of ^'others that 
we keep this Act on the Statute-book. We must have the poiver to take 
this action. That I like this legislation any more than you do is not true — 
I do not like it myself, and I think, apart from my natural dislike to it, it 
is a matter wdiich gives me the greatest amount of trouble in dealing with 
cases of this nature. And for that I make no complaint at ah to the House 
— I malce no complaint. I think it is only right that any executive Govern- 
ment which takes special measures for special circumstances should be 
continually criticised in the exercise of those powders , and I think the 
House will be wTong if they hold the contrary viewn 

Then, my Honourable Mend made an allusion to lovely D 0 E A. I 
have a large house party, but there is no B 0 R A in it. (Laughter.) 

Mr, Bipin Chandra Pal: You had at one time. (Laughter.) 

The HonouraMe Sir Alexander ,Muddimanr Now, i\Ir. Noogy complained 
rather bitterly that he was given,, some information of an inaccurate character 
in reply to a question, by my predecessor. ,, I think, Sir, the point has been 
really somewdiat misunderstood. Section 4 of the Eegulation is divided 
into tw'o parts. It refers, in tlie first place, to prisoners in the custody of 
the Zila or City klagistrate, and in the second place, jt refers to State ■ 
prisonoi’s in the custody of public offieei^s not being District strafes. 
There are now no persons in the custody of Zila Magistrates and therefore 
the first part of the section is inoperative. These prisoners, as a rule, ore 
now in the custody of the Superintendent of the Jail, to whom the warrtmt 
is addressed, and it was ' quite -obvious that Government eoukl not ]i[v\-e 
tliat information. 

Then, Sir, it was said -that' a ' distinguished public man, whose name I 
will not further disclose, had ehtoged, his views when he took up office. 
Why*? Of course, it might be said that office had a corrupting influence. 
Well, I am not so sure of that myself. , It all depends on the man* I wuint 
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to suggest' anutlier.: possibility. , Is if 'not - possible ^ that 'wlieii he.' took office 
with the fuller knowledge he obtained he 'changed liis mind? I put it to the 
HGuse,. it is for their .eonskleration. ' (An Honourable M ember: t'iHe has 
not ehanged liis mind. '’) " , 

Now, it is admitted by most 'people., I think, who have realty discussed 
this matter seriously thaf some powers of this nature are realty necessary 
for the executive Government. The objection to the use of these powers is 
ba.ved mainly on the plea thaf they are used in cases of internal comniotion 
rind that they may be used for politic a.l purposes. I do not believe myself 
that the House, except for electioneering purposes, would otherwise serious- 
ly object to the Begiilation. Of course it is perfectly true that potvers of 
tills kind are open to abuse and it is perfectl}^ true that they must be used 
with extreme discretion. There I entirety agree. I for myself, if I had a 
majority in this Assembly, might possibly be inclined to bring foinvard legis- 
hkdon on different lines to replace these powers by a more complete and 
niodeni procedure, but unfortunately, I am not in a position of having a 
majority in this House and if I brought forward legislation I might very 
w’ell find myself landed v/ith a veiy different Bill to what I intended. 
Therefore, Sir, you can understand why I feel some difficulty in taking 
that step. 

BIwan Balia -iiir T. Kangacliariar: You ha^ve always a majority for a rea- 
sonable measure. 

(Here another ITonourable Member made an iirtbriuption which was 
itruicUble at the Beporters' table.) 

The Honourahle Sir Alexander Muddiman: My 'Honourable friend makes 
a. suggestion that lie coidcl hardly expect me to accept. “ In vain is the 
net spread in the face of any bird.” 

There is one other point that I wdsli to make. Mr. Neogy rather took 
the line — of course he comes from Bengal, and w'e who have been in Bengal 
know Bengal to be a very important place, as if is indeed a most import- 
ant place — ^he w-as rather inclined to take the view that in this matter the 
Government of India are in the pocket of the Government of Bengal. My 
Honourable friend Air. Donovan, in his speech, referred a good deal to the 
Bengal Government. Air. Neogj^’s point was really that the Government 
of India had not got a mind of their own, and that if they get an order from 
the Government of Bengal, they intern thesb people under Begulation III. 
I can assure you that the Honourable Member is under a complete mis- 
apprehension. The Goveimment of India look into these cases wdth the 
greatest care. They do not lightly undertake action of this kind. They 
are not entirely devoid of political wisdom. They are aware that these 
enses rau.st create a very great amount of trouble, putting it at the lowa^st 
gmund. I can assure my Honourable friend that no Local Government 
^y}l] ever be allowed without the most convincing case to x)ersuade me at 
any rate to have anything to do with this Begulation, 

Y'ith these w’-ords, Sh*, I must oppose the repeal of this Begulation as 1 
opposed it before. 


Friday, 19ih Febmary, 1926, 

■r--'- 'Oolonel 3* B# Orwford (Bengal:, European):' Sir, I desire to rise in 
this debate to call the attention of the House once again to a point which 
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I referred .to oni}? the other daj. I know that if niy friend. , Mr. Bipin 
■Ghaiicira Pal was here he would teii the House that the psychology of the 
'Opposition to this • measure was due to the fact of 'its oppressive ' nature. 
I. have often wondered why my friends on the opposite Benches have been 
so, ardent in their 'opposition to a measure which has been of such particular 
assistance to them. My Honourable friend, Bala Laj pat Puri, certainly owes 
much of his fame to Eegulation HI.' I was in Mandalay when iiiy Honour- 
able friend was there. I ^vas serving as a subaltern in the army and I' used 
".to look upon him as a terrible tiger. I used to see him walking about the 
roads escorted like a Viceroy by the police. We had a great grouse against 
Illy friend as housing accommodation was short and my friend occupied one 
of the houses which should have gone to us 1 


But the point I really desire to make is again to call the attention of the 
House to this very delinite menace to Indhi and its inhabitants which comes 
from Boislievisrn. The Begulation does not only deal with interntil com- 
■motion. It' says here in the Preamble : 

\¥hereas reasons of State, embracing the due maintenance of the alliances formed 
•by the British Government with foreign Powers, the preservation of tranquillity 
in the territories of Native Princes entitled to its protection, and the security of the 
British dominions from foreign hostiiitf/ and from, internal commotion ” 

and that is the point which I want to iinpress upon the House. There is 
no doubt that those who have studied this question of the Bolshevik 
menace must realise that the attack is directed mainly against the British 
Empire, and that tlie weapons used are not the ordinary weapons of war 
■to wldcli ^ve are accustomed, but something very much more insidious and 
dangerous to the peace of our country. The way in which the Bolsheviks 
would propose to attack India is to seize on any cause of unrest existing in 
the country. We debated one such cause of unrest only a few days ago 
and the opposition of my Plonourable friends showed me that they wQve. 
thoroughly alive to the danger which exists. That state of unrest is the 
point which tlie Bolsheviks wmild try to exploit to their utmost. They 
\vill endeavour to send agents into this country deiinitely with instructions 
to exj.'loit industrial workers and so create considerable cliaos in this country 
and considerable difficulties for you in working out your own salvation. 
We Isiiow tliat their metliocis are to exploit industrial strikes and "ve know 
that tliey are already alive to what they call assisting Indian workers. 
Mi\ Toshi and Mr. Chaman Ball have said that they have already had 
direct support from Moscowu But I trust that Mr. Chaman Ball will not 
nllov/ onr industries to be disturbed by strikes manufactured from outside. 
I feel that ^re have n, vciw real menace to our industrial advance, and that 
at this time, vdien that altack is being so stivncly nressed and in such an 
insidions manner, surely it \vould be unwise of this House to take aavay 
ivenn the executive the powers, wdiich they possess without giving that exe* 
euti\'e other pow'ers to deal with that particular menace. That is the point 
which strikes me most strongly. {An HonouraMe Memher: You have 
your criminal law.^T Criminai law? You Imow that these people are 
not ]icoplo whom you can bring before a court. They are people of whom 
you halve suspicion that they are here solely for the purpose of creating 
•difficulties for us within our own country. 

Mr. BevaM Prasad Sinha (ChotaHagpur Division: Hon-Muhammadan) * 
IToav did you get all this infoi'mation in. regard to Bolshevik propaganda? 
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.Colonel,, J* D...., Crawford;, May I refer .the Honourable Member to . the 
article which I .mentioned to the House the. other day from the Journal cf 
the United, Service for January, 1926. It is an article which^ even if yon 
do not agree with .the . opinions stated there, is very well. worth your reachng 
and very well worth your consideration. I can assure you that ■ the facts 
are not unduly exaggerated, {An HonourahU Member : “Yow think so?'/) 

Mr. BevaM Prasad Sinha; Is that your only authority? ' ' 

Colonel D. Crawford: "That is the authority which I have been.' 
't|uoting. I suggest to the House that we know we have very difficult problems., 
here in the way of our political advancement, and I know that Honourable. 
Members are just as anxious as I am to see that there shall be nothing 
which shall intensify those difficulties. Yor that reason I earnestly appeal 
to the House not to repeal at this critical moment the Eegulation which is. 
so essential to our own internal peace and welfare. On these grounds I ask 
those members who are not out purely from an obstructionist motive ot 
who have not hud their feelings too heated by abuse to remember for one 
moment wdiat they are doing and to say that this repeal cannot take place 
at the moment. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sirha: Sir, I do not desire to speak at length on the 
merits of the Bill of my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, for the 
A, B, G of our creed is to wipe out all repressive legislation from the 
Statute-book, But my Honourable friend, Colonel Crawford has drawn the 
attention of this House to certain imaginary dangsers wffiich he describes aa 
the Bolshevik menace to this country. We must clearly understand that 
point of view lest wo allow sucli misleading statements to. pass unchallenged 
In this House. I lind that the Bolsheviiv menace, whether it is real oi 
iimiginary, is on the brains of some of the Honourable IVIembers of this 
House, and ^vlienevor any question is discussed they bring in this Bolshevik 
menace with "which they seem to be much more familiar than any Indian 
Member of this HoTise. I do not knovr liow my Honourable friend gets 
this information. Surely he is not in the Government of India and surely, 
Sir, if the Bolslievik agents come to India to carry on x)ropagancla they 
will not find a favourable subject in my Honourable friend, Colonel Craw- 
ford ! But we kno-w and we have been told by friends like Colonel 
Crawford that BolBlieviks carry on their propaganda through some 
European agents. I do not know whether my friend Colonel Crawford is 
one of tiieir agents, for he seems to speak from inside knowledge. But, 
Sir, I feel that this is a very unjust method of trying to forge fetters in 
the way of Indians by talking every now and then of this Bolshevik menacG 
winch can on any day create a conflagration in this country and in order 
to stafoguard ourselves against any such eventuality it is necc?Hsary that the 
oxeeutive. in t])is country sliould be armed with unrestricted powers. Y\'eih 
Sir, if. the Bolshevik menace, as .my Honourable friend imagines, is 
threnteniiig tlie peace of this country', then my submission is that the only 
chance fur the success of Bolshevik propaganda lies in the great discontent 
of tlie people of this country. .If you 'want that the progress of Boki^evik 
proi:?ogrtnda in this country should be nipped in the bud, the best way to 
doit is to remove the cause of discontent which feeds Bolshevik propaganda. 
And I submit, by retaining on the Statute-book legislation, if it can at all 
be called legislation, such as Bengal Eegulation III of 1818, you create a 
very favourable opportunity for the Bolsheviks to come to India and to 
carry on their propaganda. They will come to the Indian market and say,^ 
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hero irf a Gov eminent which rest upon such unjust laws, and ' here is ti 
Government whicii, instead of protecting the liberties of the people, do. 
everything to Intng people into trouble ■ by arming the executive with 
such iiiiresir; lined }; 0 '-vers. Therefore if we are to rely upon the statements 
of my Honciiraihle friend, Colonel Cra’^^dord, I think there is a very strong 
reaso'n in favour of the proposition v^hich mj friend Mr. Amar Nath Dutt^ 
has placed before this House, that Eegulation III of 1818 slioiild be- 
repealed. 

Sir Benys Biay (Foreign Secretary) : No, Sir, I do not propose to follow 
eitlier my Honourable friend Colonel CraW'ford or ,Mr. Devaki Itrasad Siniia 
into discussions on Bolshevism, for I feel myself that in combatmg that 
menace, ‘'real or imaginary,'” we have from the Foreign point of view other" 
weapons in cjui; armoury. The vei^ few remarks I liave to make may seem 
sornewha-t incongruous and irrelevant in this debate, "but they are not irrele- 
vant to rite Bill itself. They will be entirely imcontroversial, for I have 
notlnng to do vrith the controversies connected with Bengal. I am con- 
cerned merely, as Foreign Secretary, with the use of Begulation III of 1818 
for the due maintenance of our alliances tvitli foreign pov;ers, and in parti- 
cular Avidi the rnaivstenance of peace not only on our Norili West Frontier, 
but along the tvhole of our great, our vast land frontier. Now along that 
en.orrno'us stretch of cminiry we have a series of States in various stages 
of vuh*. Dynasties rise; and with their rise, fall necessarily from 

time to time certain high personages, possibly of the same dynasty. And 
equally inevitably. India’s geographical position being what it is, such high 
personages seek asylum and refuge in India. Now in the very nature of 
things it is almost impossible to deny them that asylum, even though the 
lave of hospitality for which India is so famous would permit it. But equally 
impossilde would it be to allow such fugitives freedom to remain where 
tliey will within India’s frontiers. To allow tliem to remain in close proxi- 
mity to title States from which they came would be a manifest impossibility. 
Under some form of personal restraint it is essential they/ should remain, 
for India’s good, for the due maintenance of peace, to say nothing of the 
due fulfilment of India’s ordinary inteinational obligations. It is impos- 
sible to allow r]u?m to wander v/here they v/ill .... 

Mr, A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjoi’e cum Triehinopoly : Non-Muham- 
nicvlan Bural) : Wl^nt about tlie Fugitive Offenders’ Act? 

Sir Benys Bray: I am not going to bandy words with my Honourable 
friend. 

Lala La|pat Rai (Jullimclur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : May I ask 
if the resrrictiou as to their residence cannot be made a condition of their 
asylum in India? 

Sir Beiyg Bray: It is one thing to make a condition; it is another thiog 
to secure its fulfilment, and it is on this very Regulation that we roly for 
its .fulfilment. 1 have a case before me but a month old, in which certain 
persoiiages declared that they were unable any longer to maintain the condi- 
tion under v/hieh they were receiving asylum and declared that it was 
thei]‘ set purpose to move from India to* raise trouble by virtue of their 
fw.nily name in the State from wdiieh their father came. Now these persons, 
Sir, were not foreigners; they w^ere British subjects, born in exile. And 
that is one of tlie great difficulties I myself have, to face in these matters. 
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Abdul, Karim, . the, Khost pretender,. ■ was ■ h.orn- in .exile a British subject; . 
and there are many cases like his. I say quite frankly that from the' foreign 
point of yiew — -and please note I have said nothing from the political point 
of view . of the Indian States, for this- might seem to have n controversial : 
flavour— from the point of view of the Koreign Secretary entrusted with 
.responsibilities connected xvith the due maintenance of our alliances with 
foreign States, I say, the repeal of this Eegiilation is a manifest 
' impossibility. 

tala Lajpat Rai: That was about a new law. , 

Mr. T, 0. Ca-oswami (Calcutta Suburbs: NomMuliammada-ii Urban): , 
Sir, on this occasion I shall content myself with really one observation. 
This matter has been the subject of frequent debates in this House and there 
is really very little that can be said which has not already been said against 
this, infamous Bengal Begulation. I suppose,' after the .Foreign' Secu'etary’s 
speech, the Bolshevik menace has been sufficiently dispelled 

Mr, A. Eangaswami Iyengar: Suppressed.. 

Mr* T. C, Goswami: I shall hark back to the first day of the debate on 
this subject, when, far away from Delhi, I asked myself, How did the 
Assembly relish the Irish stew?’' Mr. Donovan, I understand, appealed 
to this House as an Irishman. Colonel Crawford too has, I believe, on a 
previous occasion, claimed that he was an Irishman. Tliat is very poor 
consolation to us; for we can remember at least one other Irish name, pro- 
bably a familiar name, Alichael O’Dwyer. (An HojiourabJe Member: 

“ Hear, hear.”) He was also not only an Irishman, but the brother of a 
Sinn Feiner. I mean no personal disrespect, but I do think that the serious 
business of legislation is incompatible with casual holiday visits of favoured 
officials, to this Assembly, from the mofussil backwoods. I think we have 
to p\it up with a lot in connection with this Constitution. One of the things 
that we have to put up with in this Assembly is the importation of mofussil 
officials as nominated Members who come to assist in our labours probably 
for a month or so and then disappear into their air, I submit again that 
the serious business of legislation is not compatible with, the visits, the 
holiday visits, of these mofussil officials. 

Well, ns I said, I have only one thing to say and that .is this. By all 
means bring your suspected people to justice. It may be that we have no 
great faith in the system of justice in this countiy. It m.a;)’ be that from the 
moral point of view an offence against the laws of the country is not neces- 
sarily to be regarded as a sinful act; but I will allow — as I think most of 
my friends this side will allow — ^that the Government has. the right to 
bring to trial all their suspects. Therefore I say to the Government, You 
liave your ordinary laws; you have your judiciary; play the game!” A 
Government becomes despicable, becomes an object of contempt, when, 
m spite of all those weapons in its aimoury to which confident reference 
was made this morning by the Foreign Secretary, it has recourse to the 
underhand method of imprisoning people witlioi.it even framing charges 
against them. Why should we go to Irishmen? T will tell you what 
decent Englishmen feel about such things. May I quote one great English 
jurist who says : . . . 

“ Ill dotenuming a nation’s rank in / political civilisation, no test is more decisive 
ihan the decree in which justice as defined by the law is actually realised in its 
judicial administration, both as between one private citizen and another mid as 

private cithern and memhen of the . ■ ''.-A';--';'; 
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Quite recently tile Press i/rouglit us 'news from Oxford, wdiere the President 
of til e Oxford University Labour Club, spealdng about the rumour tliat 
there was Bolshevik propaganda among the Indian students, stated as 
follows : 

“ K either of iiiy two friends has ever attempted to persuade any Indian students 
to join the Gomniuiiist party because of the well known fact that such a step would 
JeacI to their victimisation on their return to India, where of course . . . . ” 


— ^aiid I would ask the .Honourable the Home Member to listen to tliis— 

“ , . , whrere of course the most elementary rights are unrecognised.’’ 

1 am sure hlr. Lee, the President of the Oxford University Labour Club, 
was voicing what every decent Englisiiman feels about the prostitution of 
justice in tliis Gouiitry. I do not mind your calling even some of oiir patriots 
wlio have been coiivieted of a technical offence, ‘^criminals because in 
the lustory criminals you find some of the most illustrious men of liistoiy. 
\on liave Christ, wvho wars convicted and crucified; you have Socrates; you 
ioave Galileo. Mahatma G-andhi was convicted as a criminal, and a hired 
iiangmaii of Bengal had the privilege of calling the great C. E. Das a 
■criminal. So, I do not mind your applying the law against those who seek 
to subvert your Q*overnnient, provided you can prove a technical offence; 
because, I repeat again that it is not necessarily morally wrong to try to 
subvert a Government which one does not like and cannot otherwise mend; 
but that it is an offence, and that as such it is punishable; and no true 
patriot would resent being punished under the ordinary law of the land. 
That is bis martyrdom. 

It was said in this House that Bengal of all Provinces was tainted with 
revolutionary spirit. I feel proud vof the fact that in Bengal, national 

consciousness and love of freedom are so powerful. Wliy, it was asked I 

think by Mr. Donovan, wars it necessary only in Bengal to apply drastic 
measimes? I will tell him why. It is because Bengal has to wipe off the 

iraitor's guilt. It has to wipe out the guilt of Om.i Cliand and Mir Jafiar, 

who sold their country to foreigners ; because Bengal remeinbei’s tlie glorious 
.regime of your Warren Hastings; because Bengal remembers the treatment 
that was meted out by Government officials to indigo planters; because 
Bengal remembers the Eisley circular which m-ade the singing of Bande 
Maiaram an offence. YvoukI any' civilised Government dare to defend at 
the bar of histca-y an action like tliat? To sing your national song is a 
crime ! That is why Bengal leads the national movement. Then, I may 
add, Bengal has a literature, she has a great literature, and the motive 
power of tb.at literature is nationalism. May Bengal for ever lead the 
nationalist niovernent ! — that is my prayer, I do not care whether Bengal 
is accused rif revolutionary erinie. I clo not care what is said of Bengali 
patriots wlio are either convicted or detained in jail without any charges 
being framed against them. It shall always be a matter of pride for me 
to feel that Bengal always leads, the onward movement to freedom, which 
I have not the siighiest tioiibt, shall be realised. 

Maulvi Abal Kasem (Bengal: ^Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I had no 
<lc'sire to intervene in this debate (Honourable Members: “Then sit down./') 
and prolong the discussion, and that for a very simple reason. I think it 
is very difficult for me to have a definite opinion on this thorny question. 
It goes without saying that Eegulation III. ,of 1818 and similar measures 
are bad measures, and, as has .been said, they are all lawless laws. And 
what is more to the point is the fact that extraordinary pow'ers vested 
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eitiier in an iridxviclual or^ in 'a 'Government are likely , to .be abused. NoWj,, 
Sir., so far as Begulatioii III is. coucerned, it has been abused in the past^ 
and there is no absolute guarantee that it will not be abused in the future, 
how'tiYer careful and however statesmanlike the higher officials may be. 
Officials are, after all, hum an, and no human institution can claim hifaliibi- 
lity Again, Sir, there is this danger,, that these officials can be misled 
either by their subordinates or by some unscrupulous persons who some' 
how or otiier have gained their confidence. But that is only one side of 
the picture. There is also the other side, and I shall refer to it presently. 
If we divest the Government of all these powers and ask tlieiii to resort to 
the ordinary law, I apprehend, Sir, that there will be anarchism and dis- 
order let loose ill the eoiint'ry {An Honourahle Member \ Question ”), and 
that will be a sad day for my country and my countrymen. Sir, I hove 
heard it said repeatedly net only here but el sen here, why not bring your 
suspects before the courts and try them? That is of course the ordinary 
course, and this has been urged by responsible people wdio in the sam.e 
breath say that they have no confidence in your courts and that they do 
not care twopence wdietlier the judgment of the courts are for conviction 
or for acquittal. Then, Sir, what is the difference between an individuai 
convicting a man and putting him in confinement by his order and trying 
him in an open court and then convicting him? Sir, I think everybody has 
a right to say that the only reason for asking for an open trial is that the 
persons who have supplied the evidence, right or wo:ong, may be known and 
may be spotted, and there-' lies the danger. It is vain, Sir, to' hide from 
ourselves the fact that tliere is an anarchist movement in the country. It, 
may be a few, a mieroscoiiic minority, but there it does wrxist. I am not 
going to deal with the psychology of the thing. Whatever may be the 
causes — I believe the causes are to a great extent due to the action of my 
friends — but w'hatever may be the causes, — ^it is a fact that this movement 
does exist. I put a straight question to my countrymen whether they 
think that the existence of this movement and this disease is good or bad 
for the body politic. Personally, Sir, I hold that it is a cancer in the 
body politic and ought to be dealt wdth and removed immediately. 

'Pandit Sliamlai Hehru (Meerut ' Bivision ' Non-M.uhammadan Eiiral) 
How? 

MaiiM Abnl Kasem; Whatever may be the measures ■ adopted. If I, 
Sir, believed that revolution w^as good, I ivould have said otherwise. I' 
say that I’e volution is a crime if it fails and it is a virtue if it succeeds. 
(''Hear, hear*' from the Sw^arajist Benches.) Sir, if I wem assured that 
revolution in this country w^as going to free the country from foreign domi- 
nation, and if I were assimed at the same time that by these methods w^e 
will be ill a position to establisli a Government in this country wdiich ivould 
be stable, strong and advance the peace and prosperity of the couiitiw. 
I would not hesitate to join the movement wliatever the consequences. 
But, I honestly and , sincerely believe that.' the methods are ivrong. The’ 
attainment of the end is neither practicable nor probable in that way and 
therefore I think tliat revolution is a crime wdiich ought to be detested. 
Sir, they say that all this talk about threatening and terrorising the wit- 
nesses is idle talk, and that the revolutionary movements are due to panic 
or to repi’ession. I will take you back a few years. Before the first overt', 
activity of the revolutionaries was, known, I mean,, before Mr. B. 0. Allen^ 
who was only a little while ago a Member of this House, was shot on the 
platform of the Goahinclo station, neither the people of this country nor the 
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Govei'uiuent liad the least mkling of this movement. But, Sir, it, w a, .s after 
Unit the (?mvemment began, to start inquiries, , and they rriade certain 
s: lii'g uiscoveries — you cannot deny that — about the bomb factory in, 
Mfiiiicktolla and about the terrorism t bat .this movement exercised.' A/ 
yulice official was shot in the precincts^of the High Court, another within 
a, fcrw' yards of his house from wliicli he had just gone' to post a letter, a 
lawyer was idlled vrithin the compound of the Alipore police court and an 
accomphcf'. A\*as shot within the four walls of the Presideri(3y Jail, irinit 
shows the strength, _ the resources and the activities of these 
^'cvolutioiiarics .... 

Pandit Sliaiiilal 'Mehru: When was that? ■ 

.lli\ Ohamaii Lall (West Punjab :■ .'Non-Muhammadan) : How many 
„y ears ago? 

, .MauM Ab'ul Easeai: Thatwvas 16 years back. 

Pandit Shainlal Nehru: Only 16 'years! / ' 

MaulYi Abul Kasem: So .that, it is not practicable to bring for'ward any 
people to denouiice these things. Now, Sir, I have been asked, ‘‘ How 
niaiiY years back?” I will give you an instance which is of very recent 
date. My friend Mr. Ahmed, wdio at the present moment happens to be 
tlie District Judge of Burdwan, was appointed a member e of the tribunal 
which sat to dispose of certain conspiracy cases at Alipore. Before his 
appointment to this tribunal was announced, lie received confidential in- 
formatitm from Government that he was selected as one of the judges. He 
wrote to another gentleman, a Muhammadan Government official, in 
Calcutta, wlio is a friend of mine, asking him to put him up in his house 
for a few days betore he could secure accommodation in Calcutta, hvMch 
is not an easy job. That friend of his wrote to say that he would be only 
too glad to put liim up net only for a few days but during the w'hole period 
of his stay, for whatever purpose he may come. Three days after this, the 
.announcement iras made i.n the Press that Mr. Ahmed was one of the men 
who would compose this tribunal at Alipore and this friend of his wrote hack 
to say that be iwas living with his family and children and that he dare 
not accommodate him. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru: Brave man! 

Maulvi Abul Kasem: His fears may have been absolutely unfounded 
but those fears do exist. I am speaking of the situation as it is. He ivas 
.afraid of accommodating a personal friend even for a few days. 

Mr. S. 0. G-hose (Bengal: Landholders): When ivas that? Was it 25 
years ago? 

MaiiM Abul Kasem: No, no. Only in November last. I have given 
you the reference. ISly friend Mr. Ahmed had to seek refuge in the 
Continental Hotel, which he did not like much, and the three men who 
presided over the tribunal had to go together-— they dared not go alone — 
and witli a guard. I say that it is quite possible that all their apprehen- 
sions and fears were groundless, but they do exist. Sir, I am not in love 
with this Begulation. I want it to be removed. If it is a weapon of 
terroi' to the people of India, it is at the same time a matter of disgrace 
for the administration to. have it on, their Statute-book.^ But there must 
be some sort of weapon to deal with such a state of things. There is no 
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use of attacldugoit and making speeclies liere, Wliat I object to is tbis. 
If there is this revolutionary mOYement, if you want it to succeed, if you 
believe that it can bring good to the country, every man who calls himself 
a patriot must consider this. It has very often been said that it is in a 
spirit of nationalism that the misguided youth of Bengal carry on this pro- 
paganda, Bir, only a few days ago, it was deliberately said by an Hon- 
ourable I\Iember of this House that it is the bomb throwers of Bengal to 
whom the black Members in the front treasury benches owe their position. 
It is due to the bomb throwers of Bengal that the constitution under which, 
we are here, he it good, bad or indifferent, has been granted to us. I 
object to speeches like these. 

Pandit Sliamial Mehrii: Why didn’t you then?, 

MaiiM Abui Kasem: .To-da}?- we have been told that this Eegulation is 
used because Bengal wants to wipe out the disgrace of the days of Suraj- 
ud-13awla. By this I understand that there is implied justification for the 
employment of PiegulatiGii III, and that there is a revolutionary movement. 
To my friend, I vmuld say, although I do not coniinaiid that elegance of 
language and Oxford diction which he does, that being a disgrace — and a 
disgrace it certainly is — it cannot be wiped off by committing another and 
greater blunder. I have felt all along that the misfortune of India has 
been that it lil^s always treated with foreigners and wanted to upset settled 
government by bringing in invaders. WTien there was a peaceful Hindu 
Grovemmant tliOA' could not tolerate it. They invited the ]Muha.m]y.iadans 
from the border land to come and rule them. When they had a settled 
Muliamma.dan Ghave}*nment they invited a small body of traders to come 
and join hands with them to upset that Government, You have commit- 
ted the mistake twice. You. feel the consequences. Don’t do it any fur- 
ther. You ouglit to learn from the ].)ast. Do not exchange the frying 
pan for the fire. 

Sir, in the coarse of this debate, tlie name of my revered leader, Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjea was used. His name was used with a certain 
amount of disapproval by the other side and expression was given to it 
by my Honourable friend Ivlian Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan. He said 
that the voice of Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea “ may have been the voice- 
of Bengal in antediluvian days but it is not so to-day.’’ I use his words. 

I say, Sir, it is a disgrace to any country to speak of the father of modern 
nationalism in that language and in that spirit. I kriotv, Sir, and I feel it, 
that Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea was defeated, and badly defeltted, at the 
polls at the last election. Bui I submit to the consideration of this House 
and to every right thinking man that his defeat was a matter of shame 
and disgrace to the electorate and to you and not to him. Sir, insinuations 
liave been made that Surendra Nath Banerjea or men like him and like 
Dr. Paranjpye accepted office under Government for the sake of the emolu- 
ments that the office carried or for the power and iiifiuence that went with 
it. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member says that veiled insini.iatioBS 
were made and he is entitled to hold his view. 

MmW Abiil Kasem: Sir,, I hold, and. I, believe nobody, ..will deny it, tliat 
whether they were right or whether they ''were wrong, these distinguislied 
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• of ours acpepted oitice because they thought that by accepting 

office, tlicy ^vould be 

/PaiKlit Shaiaial Meiira: On a point of order, Sir. Is that relevant? We ■ 
are discussing the Bengal Ilegulation III of ISlvS and not Liberal politics. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is quite relevant. 

Mauivi Ahiil Kasern: They tliought that thereby they would be able to . 
serve their country and their countrymen better, xind but for Sir Sureiidra 
Nath Baiierjea as Minister, what would have been the constitution of the 
Calcutta Corporation? Where would have been' the dignified Mayor and 
the valiant Councillors of that • Corporation to-day? But, Sir, human 
memory is short and Bengal’s memory is shorter still. 

Mention was made of another friend of mine who is no longer in the 
land of the living, Nawab Sir Saiimiiiiah. It was Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal 
who said that he was against the pailiition of Bengal and that it was only 
a friendl\' visit of the Viceroy to Dacca that made him change his mind. 
That, Sir, was a veiled insinuation against the political honesty of my 
deported friend which I cannot allow to pass unchallenged. 

Pandit Sliamlal Nehru: Why did you not challenge it that day? 

Manlvi Abul Kasem: I did. "Sir, I know the history of the partition: 
of Bengal, I was in the thick of it. It is true that Nawab Salimuliali . . . 

Mr. President: The Honoural)le Member is not entitled to go into the 
history of the partition of Bengal. 

MauM Abnl Kasem: I was only oifering an explanation. Nawab Salim- 
ullali w:is against the partition, no doubt. Mr. Ghuznavi and I person- 
ally went to Dacca and induced him and his followers to go with us in a 
deputation to the Viceroy. But it was not the Viceroy’s visit that changed 
him. It was the indiscreet statement made by the President of the Town 
Hall Meeting which woas held to protest against the partition, that in 
Eastern Bengal the l\Iuhaminadans -would have the predominant influence 
and in Western Bengal the Biharis and Bengali Hindus would be nowhere. 
That was the statement that he made. T myself tried to keep it out of the 
Press bur the Englishman 2 :)ubiished it and I could not help it. This 
was the statement that set up the hacks of the Muhammadans of Eastern 
Bengal and since then it has continued. That is my explanation of the 
action of Nawab Salimuliali. 

I havc' one ivord more. Assertions have been made w-hich I cannot 
aikav to remain unchallenged. My Honourable friend, Mr, Yakub, said 
that if lh<? truth about the election of Sir Abdur Eohim tvere to be 

told .... 

Mr. President: The Chair reminds the Honouralilo Slember that it is 
Friday to-day and if ho values his prayers more than his speech, he should 
bring his remarks to a close. 

Maiiivi Abiii Kasem: That if the truth were to be told about the election 
it would be known that he was elected on the understanding that he ’would 
represent the popular view, and I believe by popular view, lie meant the 
view of the benches which he. adorns. Sir Abdur Eahim’s views were 
absolutely known and were .expressed only a few days before his election. 
But that is immaterial, 1 have" the' authority of Sir Abdur EaMm to say- 
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til a'li lie eiiierecl into no negotiations or any miderstaiiding wiili nny body, 
individual or party, beibre the election.. He. offered himself as a candidate 
to test, the iiieiitaiity of the' electorate .and -as- a challenge to liis opponents, 
i'll the first lie received full satisfae'tion'-and the second was a triiimpli.' Sir 
Abdur Ealiim is the foremost Muhammad an^ leader of 'Bengal at the pre- 
sent day and if his retirement from the Govern.inent Benches was a loss 
to the execuiivG Goveiiiment it .'was a. gr.eat .gaiii to the comuiiinity and the 
cornmunity Las taken full advantage of it, {An Honourable Mcrnher: 
‘'Why did you not seek election?’’) I did not want to because I was not 
so sure as Sir Abdur Bahim was. (An Ho nour able Member : " Grapes are 
sour.”) A seat on Bengal Council is no honour to liknp his commimitv 
wanted Ills services and he placed them at their disposal. (An 
Homriirablc Member: “ Come to the Regulation.”) I think that 
instead of spending our breath and our energies and mir time 
in wrangling over this business the best course would be, if 
YOU believe that both the Reguiation III of 1818 and the spread of anarch- 
ism in this countr}^ should be removed simultaneously, for you to sit toge- 
ther and devise means as to how best to do that and not to talli and make 
the situation worse still. I repeat, Sir, that it is very fine and very com- 
fortable to encourage and advise the poor young misguided men to go and 
out their lives and property in danger. I know from personal experience 
that many people who are very strong in their sympathy and in their ap- 
preciation and approbation of this anarohical movement take particular care 
that their own sons and their own nephews are miles away from ilicsr.- men. 
(An Honourable Member: ‘' Wise men.”) Shy I say there are two e^'vjrses 
open to you. If you believe that these revolutionary, these anarchical 
movements, — call it anarchical patriotism or revolutionary patiiotism if 
you like — -if you believe and honestly believe that they are good for Rie pro- 
gress and advancement of the country, make a statement frankly and not 
in a veiled manner. But if you believe that these are no good as I believe, 
then it is your business to see that these movements are crushed and 
crushed they can only be iieither by the removal of that Regulation nor by 
your speeches but by your unqualified condemnation of the movement and 
by your impressing upon the youth of Bengal that their labours are abso- 
lutely in the wrong direction and that these movements are setting back 
the hands ofMhe clock of progress instead of forwarding it. The eondem.' 
nation should be sti’ong and unquealified and not a veiled commendation. 
’Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Donovan remarked the other day 
that the Muhammadans were out of it. Whatever may be the reasons for 
that I am not going into them. But only this morning I was shocked and 
surprised to ffnd in a newspaper that this poison is slowly creeping into 
that community. (An Honourable Member: “ You are proud of it.”) I 
am not. I am really very sorry and to the best of my ability I will try 
to eradicate it. This is a letter received by my Honourable friejvi from 
Mr. J. 0. AEukherjee, the Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta Gorpora- 
■tion, in which he is told that he has been unfair, unjust, and tyxmmiea] to 
the Muhammadans and iliat unless he mends his manners and methods and 
does them justice, his life would be in danger. The letter is unsigned. 
Whether it be a danger to the ^ life of Mr. Muklierjee or not, at least it is 
a great danger to the community to which I belong and it has created a 
great apprehension iir my mind and I hope in the minds of all well-wishers 
of the Mussalmans of Bengal. When I said that the poison was. trying to 
make its way into the Muhammadan compaunity there was a feeling of 'joy 
%nd approbation expressed from, -the.. o:^posite 'benches.''-' 'I' nannot" under- 
*stand or realise what was the occasion for it. If their joy is expressed on 
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the ground that revolution is a good thing and its spread is beneficial to 
the country I do not appreciate it. If it is because they find it is a bad 
thing and it is good that the Muhammadans have fallen into it I under- 
stand and appreciate their feeling. With these words I say that at present 
we cannot afford to divest the Government of the powers that they possessj 
however good, bad or indifferent they may be. 

;Tlie Sevd. Dr. E. M. Macphail (Madras: European): Sir, I tlihik the 
Goverrmient ought to be very grateful to my Honourable friend the Meiii” 
her from Bengal for his speech on this occasion, I refer to my Honourable 
friend Mr. Goswarni. When . Mr. Goswami addresses this House I am 
.constantly reminded of a work by another distinguished product of Oxford, 
I mean the late Mr. Matthew Arnold. He on one occasion 'f/rote a volume ; 
of essays known as Culture and Anarchy, and it seem; to me that Mr. 
Goswami in his speech exemplified both. (liaiigiiter.) I understand bis 
position is simply this, that the Government which we have the niisfor- 
tiune to possess is unworthy of any confidence whatevei; and being an alien 
Government may be overthrown by any means that are available. He did 
not exactly go so far as to say that he considered that all crime would be 
justifiable, but I think it was pretty plain that he would not have very 
much to say in deprecation of people who used any means in attempting to 
overthrow the Go\’ ernment. Now, Sir, the academic (question as to the 
moral guilt of people who commit what would ordinarily be called crimes 
if they were not done for political purposes may be one which is discussed 
with interest in students’ debating societies. I remember, for example, 
quite well a debate in a society that I had the honour to belong to, called 
the Speculative Society of Edinburgh, when the question was discussed,. 
“Are there circumstances in which political assassination is justifiable?’' 
But Members of the House will no doubt remember that in the days of 
Cromwell a considerable amount of intei'est was created and a considerable 
amount of apprehension excited in the mind of Government by the publica- 
tion of a pamphlet which was known as “Killing is not Murder.” And I 
remember quite well that in Presbyterian Scotland where on one occasion 
an Archbishop — I had almost said a 'worthy Archbishop — called 
Sharp was put to death by the Covenanters, some of the 
worthy Presbyterians who would not have killed a fly when they 
spoke of that event two hundred years afterwards never would speak of 
the “murder” of Archbishop Sharp but of the “killing” of Archbishop 
Sharp. (Laughter.) What I want to maintain, Sir, is this, that Mr. 
Goswami plainly stales that there is a revolutionary movement and that the 
revolutionary movement ‘has his full sympathy. He made re- 
marks about Irishmen and about decent Englishmen. I do not 
know wdiat adjective he w'ould apply to Irishmen, I suppose “wild” Irish- 
men, (Laughter.) But I am merely a sober Scotchman. (Laughter.) 
And I confess, Sir, that the exaggerated language that is sometimes used 
about the Government here has the very opposite effect upon me 
from what it is intended to have, because it makes me more inclined to 
support Government than otherwise I might be inclined to do! 

Mr. Chaman Lall: W^e have no fear on that score. 

The Eevd. Ur. E. M. Macphail: l am not wanting to inspire fear into my 
Honourable friend Mr. Chaman Lall. I know he does not fear any one. 
WHiat I wanted to say, Sir, was .that I am perfectly certain that this is a 
power which Government does not, exercise with any pleasure. Every one 
I think has admitted that there are circumstances in which Goyernmeiits 
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must have this power, and I should like to suggest to my Honourable 
friends on the other side that in their hatred of things English they per- 
haps sometimes forget that this whole ideal of what I may call the Habeas 
Corpus Act is a purely English ideal. We did not enjoy it in Scotland until 
\ve united with England. (Laughter.) It was not enjoyed in any Conti- 
nental country until English ideas of justice began to prevail. Indeed up 
;to the end of the 18th century I do not believe there was a single country 
in Europe where any one had this right which is claimed to be a natural 
right of all men. Whenever a gentleman uses the words ‘hiatural right’' 

I immediately begin to be suspicious. It is one of those terms which is 
‘constantly used without any great meaning at the back of it. What it 
means on this occasion is that people in this country are accustomed tc 
the ordinary exercise of this privilege which has been conferred on them 
'since the British came to India. But, Sir, if there are circumstances in 
''which it is necessary that for a time this exercise should be laid aside it 
would be a mistake for Government to divest itself of its extraordinary 
power. I think, Sir, that there are cases in which it is required and the 
tone of the remarks of Mr. Goswami confinns me in the belief that there 
are circumstances at the present time that make it neces- 
sary that this power should not be given up. At the same time I confess 
that as a non-official, as one who has suffered sometimes from depart 
mentalisrn, I consider that it is extremely desirable that the non-official 
Members of this House and the opposition of this House should carefully 
scan what is done by Government and should see to it that Government 
does not use this power to any excessive extent. At the same time when 
Government comes to us and says to us that in certain cases it believes 
that it is necessary for it to exercise this somewhat unpleasant power 
{A7i Ho7iourahl6 Member: “It never comes to us.") it does so in prac-^ 
tice. {An Honotirahle Member: “ How can you prevent its misuse?") It 
may not be prevented but my point is that the great advantage of the 
existence of this Blouse for India is that it will by its criticisms make 
Government consider very carefully before it takes action of this extraordi- 
nary kind. I feel, Sir, I think that the Englishman is not a good bureau- 
crat. He is not a natural bureaucrat; he has not got that love of exercising 
power which I think is to a much greater extent inherent in the Indian. I 
do not think that they love to exercise power simply for the sake of exercis- 
ing it, and I do not think that they like to exercise powers wffiich are 
opposed to their own political instincts except in very exceptional circum- 
stances. Eor that reason, Sir, I am going to vote with the Government 
on this occasion. 

Sir Hari Singh G-our (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham« 
madan) : Sir, the more we discuss this question the more we seem to get 
away from the main issue. I do not wash, Sir, to justify these Regula- 
tions or to attack them, except upon one ground and that ground is "that 
the Government stand committed to their repeal. All the objections 
that are no’w used by 'the apologists of Government in favour of the reten- 
tion of tiiese Regulations were considered and taken into account by the 
Repressive Laws Committee, and after giving due w^eight to the repre- 
sentations received and the evidence heard, the Repressive Laws Com- 
mittee deckled to recommend that the amendment of Regulation III of 
1818 limiting its scope to objects outlined above must be taken in hand 
and the Government in their Resolution accepted en bloc the recommenda- 
tions of the Repressive Law^s Committee, Now, Sir, I take my stand on 
the pledge implied in the Resolution of the Government of India accepting 
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•the recommendatioBS of the Repressive Laws Comniittee; and the burden 
•of proof is upon the Government to show why they have not carried out 
that pledge given to the public and to the Members of this House, not 
in a statement of an infomial character but in a State document which 
must have been penned with due deliberation and I presume after con- 
sultation with the authorities in England. Well, Sir, this is the position 
that I wish to take up ; and if I were to justify the repeal of the Regulations, \ 
I would once more ask this House to hold with me that whatever may 
be the merits or demerits of the Regulations, all laws, since the constitu- 
tion of this House, must receive its formal sanction. Sir, these Regula- 
tions were enacted by the Executive Govermnent over 100 years ago 
before there was any vestige of constitutional government in this country. 
The very term “Regulation” means and implies an Act of the Executive 
and iiofc an Act of the Legislature. What this House wants therefore is 
to regularize the Regulations, and I submit, Sir, that the Reform Act of 
1919 will have been enacted in vain if these obsolete and antediluvian, 
laws are to remain on the Statute-book without the concurrence and re- 
enactment of them the duly constituted Legislature. That is my 
first constitutional objection to Ihe Regulations. I think, Sir, that it would 
be in consonance with the underlying policy of the reforms, placing the 
Legislative Departments under the control of the duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of the people, that all law^s that have not received the sanction 
of the Legislature should be brought before it so that they may receive 
its formal sanction. I ask, Sir, the students of any constitutional law, 
especially with reference to Australia and Canada, to say whether that 
was not done wdien those Governments were placed under a systematised 
and regular constitution. That, I submit, Sir, is a plain duty of the 
Executive Government, and I note that the Executive Government were 
not remiss in the discharge of their duty. Immediately after the reforms, 
they constituted what is known as the Repressive Laws Committee placing 
all the repressive laws before them, and every one of the objections that 
have been taken now was taken before the Repressive Laws Committee; 
and, as I have said, the Repressive Laws Committee decided to recom- 
mend the repeal of this Regulation along with certain other Regulations. 

Then, Sir, the next point that I wish to deal with is that, assuming 
that we start with a clean slate, that the Repressive Laws Committee 
never existed, that the Government never gave a promise, that the Gov- 
ernment never undertook to carry out the suggestions of the Repressive 
Laws Committee, I submit, Sir, that this House will be standing upon 
absolutely sound ground if it asks Government to reply to a few questions. 
We have been told by successive speakers that while it is perfectly .true 
that these Regulations are old and were intended for a different purpose 
altogether, their retention on the Statute-book is justified by the recrudes- 
cence of the revolutionary movement in Bengal. Now, Sir, at the time 
when the Repressive Laws Committee sat, the revolutionary movement 
In Bengal was not a thing of the past; on the other hand they referred 
to it and they pointed to the existence of a revolutionary movement. 
And I beg to ask, Sir, is repression a certain cure for revolution? I ask 
my friends on the other side to answer that question. What country in 
the world has suppressed revolution by, repression? Do we not know the 
fate of the successive Irish Coercion Acts which Government after Gov- 
ernment applied and extended to Ireland? And what was the result? 

A small party of Irishmen grew in intensity and volume till the whole 
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coiuitry was aflame, witli tlie result that the home rule iiiovement gained 
momentum with each extension of the Coercion Act. Sir, repression feeds 
revolutions, it does not kill them; and .1 therefore submit that my learned 
friends on the other side are sadly mistaken if they ever think that the 
i:isc of repression can in the slightest degree abate or stop the march 
of evolution. 

Then, Sir, it has been said that we want to preserve these BegiilationS' 
because tliey are necessary for the purpose of preserving law. and order. 
Now, Sir, when these Regulations were enacted, we had no Penal Code, 
we had no other sections, such as sections 109, 110 or 108, nor had we a 
regular police code. We liad no eonspiracy Chapter added to the Indian 
Penal Code. In those da\'3, when the erinihiai law of the land \vas being 
evolved, I can well understand the Executive formulating their own vie-ws 
and saying ‘'We shall arrest the persons whom ^ve like”; but now, Sir, 
when tbc criminal law of the country has been sj'stematised and placed 
on tlie Statute-book, I submit that the Regulations are an anachronism 
and not in keeping with the Statutes of this country and must therefore go. 
It has been said that "there is no doubt that there are Statute laws, but 
how are we going to get witnesses? Witnesses are terrorized, they are 
intimidated'*, and a gruesome picture has been presented of persons 
who had been shot at or shot because they were trying to give evidence in 
conspiracy cases. I ask, Sir, how many are these cases? x4.nd if you 
have got these cases, you must make special laws for the purpose of deal- 
ing with revolutionary crime. On the last occasion when a similar ques- 
tion was before this House, I quoted chapter and verse from the constT 
tutional history of England and from legal books in which I pointed out 
that there are two conditions necessary, as Professor Sidgwick points out, 
for the purpase of enacting exceptional laws : first, the case of a sudden 
national emergency, and secondly, that these law^s must be temporary in 
their nature. Those are the tw'o conditions which justify the enactmeni 
of repressive laws. Are those conditions present at the present day?' 
Is the whole of the country in a state of siege? Or is it not the fact 
that crime is local and localized, and for that, local Ordinances, local 
law^s, have been enacted? And therefore I submit there is no justification 
whatever for the continuance of an all-India Statute, which is a menace 
to the liberties of the public and is, therefore, I submit, rightly objected 
to by the representatives of people in this House. What objections, 1 
submit, can Government raise to-day? 

'jhen, Sir, it has been said by the Honourable Members of the Govern- 
ment that if you w-ere to wipe out these Regulations, what would become 
of that very large number of foreigners who come to this country for 
the purpose of preaching revolutionary doctrines? Well, Sir, the reply 
is simnie. If the Government really believe in their arguments they 
should whole-heartedly support my Bill w^hich exempts foreigners, but is 
only limited to protect British subjects; and I go further and say that 
the Members of this House will not be w-anting in their sense of respon- 
sibility ar,d in their obligations to their own people to assist the Govern- 
ment in framing and formulating such laws as are intended to deal with 
the nature of mischief — which Honourable Members on the Government 
Benches represent as neees.saiw — such mischief as is caused by foreigners 
and by organised propagandists in this country. But the point that the 
Members of this House are anxious about is that all such laws must flow 
from the elected representatives of tliis House and must bear the imprimatur 
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of the reformed constitution. That, I submit, is the gist of the argument. 
There is no use telling us, giving us examples, that there are murders com- 
.iiiitted here and murders committed there. How many more murders, 
Sir, are not committed throughout the length and breadth of this country? 

I understand, if the Honourable Mr. Tonkinson will give us the figures, 
they will run into perhaps a thousand or more. But is that any justifica- 
tion for enacti.ng an alhindia repressive law for the purpose of dealing 
with these crimes? And how many dacoities, organised gang dacoities, 
are not being committed in place after place in this country, but merely 
because they happen to be non-political in their character, therefore they 
are dealt with under the ordinary law. Sir, whatever laws you may enact, 
whatever safeguards you may provide, you cannot stamp out crime. All 
that you can do is to reduce it, and I, therefore, submit that on the ques- 
tion of the continuance of these repressive laws which are a source of 
public and national grievance and have been subjected to criticism by 
ab least two Assemblies of this Legislature I submit the Government must 
yield and bow to the public opinion repeatedly expressed against these 
measures. Goveimment say, and we have often been told, — the Honour- 
able the Finance Member has coined a phrase that though they were not 
responsible they were nevertheless responsive to this Legislature. This 
is an occasion wdien I ask the Government to show themselves responsive 
to the united wishes of this Legislature. I know the power of the Gov- 
ernment. We wanted to repeal a series of these repressive laws and w'e 
did so with striking majorities, but wLat was the result? We know 
w^hat was the result; and even if we carry this Besolution here to-day, I 
have a serious misgiving that probably it would not wipe the Eegulation 
off the Statute-book. '\Wiatever may be the result, whatever late this 
Eegulation may meet with elsewEere, that should not, I submit, thwart 
us from our duty. We, as representatives of the people, have our duty 
to the people. We are the custodians of the peoples liberties. We speak 
in the name of the people and ask the Government to reconsider the 
•situation and not to trot out* those oft-repeated pleas of *‘Law and Order, 
recrudescence of crime, the existence of revolutfon and the difficulty 
of obtaining evidence”. AH those difficulties, Sir, all those objections, Sir, 
have been wiped out with the ink that drew the Eeport of the Eepressive 
Laws Committee and I, therefore, submit that there is nothing in any 
of those objections that have been raised. 

One more word and I have done. I was pained to hear a casual remark 
— let us hope it was only a casual remark — from the Honourable the Home 
Member v/hen he spoke the other day. He said that some of the Members 
were speaking under an electioneering exigency. Sir, whatever may be 
the position of the Members who spolfe the other day, I ask the Honour' 
able the Home Member to refieet and look at the dates of the other Eeso- 
luLions and the Eeport of the Eepressive Laws Committee. Was anv 
election imminent at the time when a responsible committee appointed by 
Government went into the whole question and drew up its report? I sub- 
mit it is very easy to criticise but when the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: Sir, I also notice that it is 
easy to criticise. 

Mr. T. 0. Croswami: The Honourable the Home Member admits that 
i.t is easy to criticise. 
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Sir Hari SiBgli G-our: I am quite certain that the Honourable the Home 
Member is a past master in that art and the facility that he has acquired 
is no doubt well worthy of emulation by Honourable Members on this 
side of the House. It was said by the Honourable the Home Member in 
replying to one of the statements made by Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal that the 
reason why people do not regard an Englishman as a god in Bengal now is 
that they have forgotten the sound of the Mahratta horseman. 

Mr. President: Order, order. Does the Honourable Member wish the 
House to reach his Bill or not? (Laughter.) 

Sir Hart Singh Gour: I am glad, Sir, you have reminded me of that 
anxiety which is oppressing me and I shall, therefore, conclude. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Sir, at this late hour I have no desire to inflict a 
long speech on the House ; but one or two speeches that have been delivered 
here to-day prompt me to add my word of condemnation of Begulation III 
of 1818. One of those speeches was delivered by Maulvi Abul Kasem. 
He stands up to-day to support the Government in accepting Eegulation 
III as a part of the Jaws of this land. Bir^ nothing that Maulvi Abul 
Kastm aces or says would ever surprise me. But I must confess that 
to- day I was a bit surprised. Heine once remarked that whenever he read 
Plutarch’s ‘ ‘Lives of Heroes”, he was instantly prompted to mount his horse 
and go to Berlin and become a hero himself. Whether it is the fact that 
hearing that Sir Abdur Bahim and Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea were also 
alleged to be the upholders of Begulation III Maulvi Abul Kasem was also 
prompted to mount his horse and join these heroes, I do not know. 
(Laughter.) But I have here evidence of the fact that only 12 months 
ago Maulvi A^ul Kaeem was of a different opinion, because he voted with 
us on the question of the repeal of repressive laws. To-day I do not 
know — I should like to ask the Honourable the Home Member — the reason 
for this change in his attitude. (Laughter.) Sir, the question is, as Dr. 
Maephai! has put it, that you have a solid body of opinion as represented by 
Dr. ^ducphail and his party in favour of such oppressive laws in this 
Gountrv as part of the machinery of the Bntish Government. On the other 
hand you a solid body of public opinion which, does not believe m 

the inlKU’ent- right of Government to keep this sort of legislation on bhe 
Statute-book. It is a matter of principle. I do not know if Dr. Macpliail 
was aware when he tried to twit my friend Mr. Goswami, that his own 
countrymen have died for the cause of righteousness. Does he condemn 
Wallace and Bruce? 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: I w^as going to refer to that but 
did not do so as I did not want to waste the time of the House. 

Mr. Chaman Lall: The Honourable Member did not refer to that 
because it is my impression and the impression of all of us who sit on this 
side that every time a Scotsman, Irishman or Englishman comes out to 
this country he loses all the noble principles with which he was imbued in his 
own country. Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal talked of the Suez Canal. TIu 
Suez Canal has many a sin to its name, and one is that you leave a num- 
ber of your liberal ideas behind wdien you cross it. There are other 
Englishmen, other Scotsmen, other Irishmen who do not believe in these 
perpjuous principles of repression. But it is as a matter of principle that 
we take our stand upon the point that no human being has any right to rob 
another of his liberty without bringing him to trial and placing him before 
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a law court. You have a very famous statement set out in the ease of 
Mill] igaii which w^as (][Uoted in the last debate. I am not going to weary 
Use liouse with that statement. The principle was laid down explicitly 
that whenever you have turmoil in the country or foreign invasion facing 
;^ou, then and then only can you institute a system of martial law and 
that only in the area affected. But unless you have those two conditions 
in existence there is no right that is given to any executive authority to 
shut down the law courts and put any man in prison without bringing 
him to trial. It is a well known principle of English and American law 
— and I am proud of the fact as all Honourable Members over there ought 
also to be — 'hat the world has accepted this English principle of liberty. 
Are you trying to keep India from the acceptance of this civilised prin- 
ciple? Why should India be excluded? What crime has India 
committed? The Statute says that there are certain conditions 
which must be laid down before Begulation III can be applied, 
namely, that the reasons for its application are the due main- 
tenance cl the alliances formed by the British Government with foreign 
powers, the preservation of tranquillity in the territories of Native Princes 
entitled to its protection, and the security of the British dominions from 
foreign hostility and from internal commotion. May I ask whether there 
is any internal commotion in any part of India to-day? You are trying 
to lock up a few persons whom you have not the courage to bring to trial. 
Even under the terms of Eegulation III you have no authority to put 
any man, in prison because no state of hostility or foreign invasion or turmoil 
exists. Ti is not right, it is not proper that you should so give up youl’ 
principles of liberty and of decent government and take cover under the 
false plea that there is internal commotion and thereby put a few people 
in prison because you cannot obtain proper evidence against them. These 
persons that you are putting into prison are people wBo are against you, 
people who have given you trouble. They are not revolutionaries. Nobody 
has proved that. Y^ou have no right to say that they are revolution aries. 
My Honourable friend Mr. Donovan quoted Mr. C. B.. Das. Did not 
Mr C. B. Das say that these young men had given up their revolutionary 
principles? (An Honourable Member: *Wes, three days before.'') I do 
not care whether it as three days or three minutes before. Mr. C. B. 
Das said they were no longer revolutionaries. What right had you to send 
them to prison merely on the pretext that they are revolutionaries? Y^et 
you have the courage, the audacity to put these men into prison without 
trial, I should be ashamed of action like that. You wBo are the great 
descendants of people like Gromwell and Hampden, liberty -loving people, 
should be ashamed of such action. I give your ancestors all the credit 
for courage and nobility and love of freedom which I miss in the advocates 
of repression. You are trying to uphold a lawless lavr. What else is it 
but a lawless law? Sir, in England you have the Habeas Corpus Acfc, 
which is the right and privilege of every Englishman. My Honourable 
f.'iend Mr. Donovan was absolutely wrong when he stated that when m 
England the Habeas Corpus Act was passed the Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion Act was simultaneously enacted. It is not so. The Habeas Corpus 
Act came nearly one hundred years before the first enactment for its sus- 
pension. The Honourable Member does not know this historical fact. 
And further, every time there is a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the executive Government has got come to the Legislature and demand 
its sanction before ii can put its suspension into force. We ask you to do 
the same thing; we ask you to take yOur courage in your hands and get 
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our coiise.iit if there is any emergency for you to put into force the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus. Sir, that meets Dr. Macphairs point. He 
said it is because this House and public opinion will be in favour of the 
Covemment if these things are explained to them that he welcomes debates 
of this kind; but no, Sir, Government do not care for public opinion, nor dp 
they Want this House to express its opinion in this matter. Government 
are ne^er willing to accept that opinion as final. They are troubled with 
tliese opinions because we bring the matter to their notice time and again. 
Thew know that there is no justification for this law; they know that they 
themselves ore against the imposition of Eegulation III; they have repeated- 
ly stated it. The Honourable the Home Member said the other day tha'c 
he does not like using these powers. The Viceroy himself said so; he doe« 
not like using these powers. Nevertheless these powers are always used. 
And what justification is there for the use of these powers? There is no 
internal commotion in the country ; there is no fear of foreign invasion, nor 
has it been shown that the people you are arresting are revolutionaries or 
that they have committed crimes. If you can rule this country only by 
methods like these, it is better for you to abdicate. I submit that by the 
use of these exceptional powers you are bringing into contempt your own 
vaimted justice, your own courts, your own system of law and order when 
you say that law and order must be upheld and then in the very same 
breath you say you must use Eegulation III. You are putting a premium 
upon crime in ibis countiy because no one can have any respect for your 
law and order when he Imows that by a mere stroke of the pen you can 
ignore the existence of your own law courts. You need not bring any 
man to trial. What need is there to consider the methods by which you 
will bring a man to trial? You can by a mere stroke of the pen put any 
man into prison. How then can you ask us to respect your law” courts 
or your system of jurisprudence? Sir, I submit that no case whatsoever 
has been made out by the Government in favour of the retention of Eegu- 
lation III, You say there are murders committed with political motives 
and it is because of these murders and the difficulty of finding witnesses 
to come and give evidence, that y®u must use these powers. Is it not a 
fact that almost invariably these murders have been committed after you 
have made use of Eegulation, III? The Day murder has been cited, but 
is it not a fact that it w”as after you had used Eegulation III against several 
men that the attempt w’'as made against the Commissioner of Police of 
Calcutta and that the unfortunate Sir. Day lost his life? Crime begets 
crime. When you have been using methods that I can designate onh 
as criminal, other people have come and replied to you with similar action 
It is force, Sir; it is nothing else but naked brute force that you employ 
in iliis country, and wEat justification have you for it? Here is what 
your Cromwell said. He said what liberty and prosperity depend upon are 
the souls of men and the spirits which are the men. You are trying now 
to reiiress the souls of men .... 

The Eevd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: Who was it who said that? 

Mr. Ohaman Lail: It was Cronweil, Sir, wdio said that and according 
to tlie Honourable Member Cromwell would have been a criminal. . 

The Bevd. Br. E. M. Macphail: I should have said Cromw^ell was the 
Government. 

Mr, Ohaman Lail: Was he the Government when he unfurled the banner 
of rebellion? He was not; be was a rebel. Did he not take over the Gov- 
ernment after being a rebel? Was he not justifying the theory that 
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Mr. Gos warn! was laying down on the floor of this House, namely, that 
.attempts tc subvert systems of Government based on tyranny are highly, 
moral? My Honourable friend forgets his own history. “ The historic 
epochs that men are most eager to keep in living and inspiring memoij are 
tlio epocdis where the mind of man proved itself unconquerable by force. ” 
That is what is liapxjeiiing in India to-day. The mind of man is proving 
itself iineonquerable. You will have time and again men getting iip as 
rny friend Mr. Gosivami got up and preaching to you liberty, the principles 
ff liberty which you seem to have forgotten. Sir, we shall go on preaching 
ail the risk of our lives, at the risk of onr liberties, in this country. I am 
I'Ot afraid of Boislievik conspiracies in this country as my Honourable friend 
Ooionel CrawTord was' afraid. Bolshevik conspiracies are not hatched in 
a day. The Government know it perfect!}?' w?’ell. The Government know 
also that the greatest conspiracy in this country is tlie Executive of the 
Government of India. (Loud Laughter.) We are not afraid of that con- 
spiracy over there (pointing to the ofFiciai front Bench); but, I beg you not 
to take cover under these false pleas that there are Bolshevik conspiracies 
in this country, and that therefore you want to utilise these exceptional 
potvers. What happens in Great Britain? In Great Britain the Labour 
iriovement is permeated with Bolshevism. Does the Government ask for 
exceptional pow- ers or for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act? I sub- 
mit there is no cry even in the most reactionary conservative circles for 
the use of exceptional powers in order to put down 'this pro^jaganda there. 
It is a false, cry, Sir. It is a cry used by the Government in order to put 
down legitimate political propaganda in this country. It has been stated 
over and over again that it is so and the Government have not been able to 
disprove it. I ask the Government to take their courage in both hands, 
to utilise civilised methods, to come forward and take any action they want 
to take against persons whom they consider to be dangerous people or 
criminals or likely to commit crime; but let tliem do so under cover of the 
law; let them not go behind the la-^v and make use of exceptional powers. 
Sir. the appeal I make to them is to uphold the principles of libeiTy and 
I liope tlm Honourable Member who represents the Government of India 
in this matter will not forget the great principles for which he himself 
stands as the inheritor r>f a great and noble tradition. 

Khan Bahadur W. M. Hnssanally (Sind : Muliammadan Eural) : Sir, 
I rise in a shameless manner to oppose the Bill before the House. Un- 
fortimately my Honourable friend Mr. Cbaman Lali always imports un- 
necessary w'armth into hi.s speeches and thus spoils the effect. 

‘Mr, Chaman Lall: It is good for old people! 

Khan Bahadur W. M. flussanally: On a former occasion when a measure 
of this kind w’as before the House I remained neutral. I did not vote one 
way m the other because I did not And the arguments convincing on one 
side or the other .... 

Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay Horthem Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Bural) : You are improving ! 

Khan Bahadur W. M, Hussanaliy: (Yes, my friend Mr. Chaman Lall 
lias improved me.) But to-day my friend Mr. Chaman Lall has thrown 
me into the opposite scale. I bad been wavering ail day whether I should 
vote at all or not^ and I honestly say that it is Mr Chaman Lalls speeefe 
that has made up my mind to vote on this side 
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Sir, we are told this is a repressive law, and no doubt it is, but so are 
some other laws. We have got a Bengal Begulation, we have got a Bombay 
Eegulatioii and a Madras Begulation; but I belong to the sleepy hollow of 
Sind where these Eegulations are never heard of nor are we afraid of these- 
Eegulations at all. 

Sawab Sir, SaMbzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West .frontier Province: 
Nominated Non- Official) : What about Lala Lajpat Eai, justifying the reten- 
tion of repressive lawn's in the North-West Frontier Province? 

Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: Well, that is a matter for you and 
Lala Lajpat Eai to settle between yourselves. I have nothing- 
to do with either you or Lala Lajpat Eai. But if this is a repres- 
sive law, why should my friends on that side be afraid of it?‘ 
They should not want repressive laws to be taken off. They want 
Swaraj ; tliey sliouid work on for it ; no human being likes to be- 
ruled b}- any aken Government; surely as an Indian I would not 
like to be ruled by an alien myself. But why should repressive 
laws frighten me or iiiy friends on the other side? (An Honotirahle Member : 

“ They do not frighten us.’’) If they are not frightened why should they 
move that this law bo taken off the Statute-book? (An Ho 720 urahle Mem- 
ber: “We think it is immoral.” Mr. Amar Nath Butt also made an 
interruption wliich was inaudible at the Eeporters’ table.) You may go 
on interrupting me as much as you like; you will not win my vote; you 
have lost me (Laughter), and you must thank Mr. Charnan Lall for it. No 
amount of interruption now will gain you my vote, to-day at any rate. 
Sir, Swaraj can be had according to me in one of four different ways : by 
fighting, by begging, by s|)inniiig or by suffering. (Sir Hurl Singh Gotir: 

“ By spinning?”) Wait please: do not be impatient. Fighting is out of 
the question; I think that is admitted by my friends on the other side., 
(An Honoarahlc Member: “Which side?”) The Swarajists’ side; we 
cannot fight. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru: Come on; we will have a try outside. 

Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: The fight is only here, not elsewffiere. 
Sir, begging has been given up; we do not want to beg for Swaraj as w^e- 
have failed to get it in -that way. Spinning is the cult of Mahatma Gandhi; 
that has been discaivled: that cult has gone. (Cries of ''No.”) What 
remains? Suffering. If sufiering will bring us Swaraj, why do my friends- 
want the Eegulations to be taken off and to be repealed? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) : I want the President’s ruling whether these observations on 
Swaraj and suffering and spinning are germane to the subject. ^ 

Mr. President: They are quite germane to the subject. 

Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: Well, Sir, if then we are to get 
Swaraj by suffering, these gentlemen ought to suffer cheerfully; the more 
those who are for Swaraj suffer under these repressive laws the quicker 
Swaraj will come. (An Honourable Member: “ What about yourself?”) As 
soon as Swaraj comes I will be the first to go in for it. Why should m] 
FTonourahle friends ask that this law or that law should be repealed? Even 
suoposing the motion is carried in this House to-day, is there any chance of 
this Eegulation being repealed? Absolutely none. My Honourable friend 
Mr. Amar Nath Butt expects that the new Upper House will pass the re- 
pealing Act if it is passed here. I doubt it very seriously. (An Honourable 
Member: “ Whose fault?”) Therefore, it is no use wasting our breath and 
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our arguments; we have wasted two days over this business, and it Is nob 
use wasting any more time. Sir, the action oi my Honourable friends on 
my right comes to this— ' I am prepared to lay my heart, but you must not 
use a rifle. ” That is what it comes to, and that, I say, will not win Swara|, 
one day quicker. 

My friend Sir ITari Singh Gour and some other speakers said that the- 
Government were committed to repealing these repressive laws. Well, if 
they have failed in their duty, why not bring in an amending Bill? 

Sir Hari Singli Gour: That is what I have done, 

„ Klian Bahadur W. M. Hussanaily : ■ There is a Bill here amongst the', 
business for to-day which will bring to us habeas, corpus. If that Bill is- 
passed we shall have w^on our object; and if any person is locked up under 
Eegulation III he can be called up before a Judge under that particular Act. 
(An Honoiirahle Member- "V Are you going to vote for it?’’) That has- 
to be seen (Laughter). You need not ask my vote before it comes up. I 
will think of it wdien the time comes. I may vote with you, but I carmofe 
commit myself now one way or the other. Well, Sir, if that Bill is passed, 
our object will be served, and then whether this Regulation remains on the 
Statute-book or not, it will not matter a bit. Therefore, Sir, we should not 
insist upon this Regulation being repealed and waste any more of our time. 

Sir, ariotlicr reason why I have made up iny mind to vote against tfiis- 
Bill is, bectaiiso^tlie name of our revered leader in Bengrd, I mean Sir Abdor 
Rahim, has been dragged into this controversy. [An Honourable 'Mcaihef: 

“ Who dragged it in?”) It is a very regrettable ei rein n stance, and that is 
why I have decided to vote against this motion. With tljcse few wo/rds, 

I oppose this motion. 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon (United Provinces : European) : Sir, I will' 
take up very few minutes of the time of the House. I rise only to correct 
what seems to me to be a serious mistake into which the enthusiasm of my. 
Honourable- friend Sir ITari Singh Gour carried him. He made a state- 
ment that Government by accepting the Report of the Repressive La\vi=- 
Committee are committed to the repeal of Regulation III of 1818 .... 

Sir Hari Singli Gour: Sir, on a point of personal explanation. What 
I stated was a quotation from that very book which I have lent to my 
friend, namely, that they meant it in accordance with the terms of the- 
recommendation of the Repressive Laws Committee. 

Mr. President: Hid not the Honourable Member know’’ when he lent bis- 
book that it w- ould be used against him ? 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon: Sir, if the .correct statement of the case is-' 
that the Government are oommitted by accepting this Report, for the loan 
of W'hich I thank my Honourable, friend Sir Hari Singh Gour, I should- 
without hesitation vote in favour of the Bill. Very few minutes wall sutBce 
to show the error into wRich, I think, my friend fell. The Committee 
write in paragraph 13 : 

“Our recommendation in regard to Reffulation _ III of 1818 and the analogous > 
Regulations in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies is subject, however, to the following 
reservations. It has been pointed out to us that for the protection of the frontiers of 
India and the fulfilment of the responsibilities of the Government of India in relation to- 
Indian States, there must be some enactment to arm the executive with powers to* 
restrict the movements and activities of certain persons who, though not coming within, 
the scope of any criminal law, have to be put under some measure of restraint.*^' 
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Here they give^ an iliustratioii which I pass over and then add : 

'‘We are in fact satisfied of the continued necessity for providing for the original 
object of this Kegulation in so far as it was expressly declared to be the due mainten- 
ance of the alliances formed by the British Government with foreign powers, the pre- 
servation of tranquillity in the territories of Native Princes entitled to its protection 
and the security of the British Dominions from foreign hostility and only in so far 
as the iiifianimable frontier ds concerned from internal commotion. We, therefore, 
recommend the amendment of Begulation III of 1818 limiting its application to the 
objects outlined above.” ■ 

The repori concludes with these words: 

“ Animated by these ideas we therefore recommend the repeal of ail the Statutes 
included in the terras of reference to this Committee wfith a reservation as to Bengal 
Eogulation III of 1818 and the corresponding Beguiations of the Madras /and the 
Bombay Presidencies. But we advise that the repeal of the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, 1911, and Part II of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, 
should be deferred for 'the present. Their retention is necessary in view of recent 
occarrences and possible developments ’which we cannot but regard with the gravest 
apprehension.” 

Now, Sir, tho' motion before the House is that Eegulation III of 1818 
should be entirely repealed. I venture to submit that the Eepressive Laws 
Committee did not recommend, nor did the Government accept, any re- 
commendation for the total repeal of that Begulation. 

I have only one word to say with regard to the speech of my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Abul Kasem. The substance of his speech was this. We 
have to choose betw^een two evils, revolution or the possibility of revolution 
on the one side, and Eegulation III on the other. 

Mr, M, A. Jinnah (Bombay City r Muhammadan Urban) : We have got 
both. 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon: Sir Hari Singh Gour told us that repres 
sive enactments have brought about the freedom of Ireland. I do not 
agree with that view. But if it is a fact, then repressive enactments ought 
to be welcomed as likely to bring about freedom to India. But we have 
to look at the ynatter seriously, without heat and without undue display of 
emotLon. We have on the one side assurances given by responsible officers 
of Govenuneut that there is evidence, carefully sifted in every case but 
wliicii cannot be made public, which Justifies such action as has been taken . 
On the orlicr liand. we liave the assurances of certain Members of this 
House that this evidence, which they have not heard and which they can- 
not hear, is all false, is quite unfounded, and is wholly concocted for the 
purpose of repressing political aspirations. That is a view which I feel 
myself quite honestly .unable to believe and to accept. As this is a motion 
to repeal the entire Regulation, and Government are not committed to any 
repeal of that kind, I propose to vote against the Bill. (An Honourable 
Member: We knew that/’) 

Mr. B, K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
A/. cot : Non -Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, I move that the question be now 
put. 

Tlie 'motion was adopted. 

Mr. Amar Hath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural), 
Sir, what pained me most was to find a countryman of MeSwdney and 
De Valera supporting the retention of the Begulation on the Statute-book* 
I was no less pained when he placed the reputation of the Governor General 
of India and the Governor of Bengal on a higher level than that of Lord 
Morley. Again, Sir, the strategy that has been adopted for making out 
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'a case for retention of Eegulation III oii the Statiite-boolt is not ca.leulateci 
to inspire that trust in the good-will of the Govemment and the integrity of 
their intentions which must pa^e the w^ay for co-operation. From Sir 
Abdur Eahim s Aligarh outburst and his official connection with Bengal, 
when the Eegulation was largely used, and the accident that the obnoxious 
Eegulation has not been hitherto used against Muslims, l\Ir. Donovan 
drew the startling deduction ' that Bengal Aluslims were not opposed to the' 
Eegulation. This assumption, which was as unwarranted as it was likely 
to stir up communal jealousies and recriininatioiis, if unchallenged, liasr 
been promptly questioned, and disowned by the Muslim Members of this 
House, not only from Bengal but from other provinces as well. 

After Mr. Donovan s speech meetings of the Mulianimadaii conimiiiiity 
1.1 a ve been held in Bengal supporting the repeal of the Eegulation, not ex- 
cluding the constituency of Sir Abdur Eahim himself, presided over by 
M. L. C.’s.“ Sir, in his enthusiasm Mr. Donovan did not hesitate to bring 
in a comparison of tiie Eegulation with the Ten Commandments, wdiich 
will be resented by all true Christians, as has been done by the Honour- 
able the Home Member. The man who treats his own Bible in this 
fashion cannot be expected to have a better appreciation of the Code ol: 
Manu. The Honourable Alernber who represents the Government of Bengal 
in this House has taken a large sweep from the Manab Dharmasastra and 
the Bible to the newspaper literature of Bengal. In his opinion, these 
newspapers create an unhealthy political atmosphere for the young men of 
.Bengal. But has he ever cared to consider the root cause of the same before 
apothosising the Eegulation? Sir, I did not wish to rake up the ni emeries 
of bureaucratic wratli. in my unhappy province, because it is associated 
with tragic memories of desolated homes and enforced bereavements, and 
we were assured by the Government in the Bengal Legislative Council 
that the present recrudescence of repi’ession had nothing to do with old 
stories and further because the gracious message of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor in December 1919 gave an assurance that all causes of bitterness 
should be obliterated. These assurances have some meaning for us, but 
for the members of the Heaven -born service “ Law and order '’have a 
brand of their own, and this House has witnessed a confession from one 
Honourable Member at least that epochs may come and epochs may go 
but Eegulation III of 1818 goes on for ever. My Honourable friend 
Mr. Donovan lias referred to histories of a by-gone time and draw’s a 
continuous link of causation for the edification of present day legislators. 

I for one am thankful that this House should record the respect which the 
administrators show for solemn assurances of His Majesty. I am also 
thankful that the present debate has brought to light one more point of 
view of political philosophy that every government in this country will 
require a Eegulation III so that our countrymen may reasonably infer that 
this Eegulation is never to be repealed. I am also thankful that the free 
use of the words “ contammation ”, pitch ”, ” conspiracies ”, ” crimes” 
shows a mentality in the powers that be, which proclaim them unfit for 
managing a menagerie, far more managing a civilised government. 

Since the days when for internal commotion Eegulation III of 1818 
was enacted much w’ater has passed down the Jumna, tlie Penal Code 
has been framed, sections 120A, 120B have been added, crimes and offences 
have been defined, “ aiding and abetting ” have been judicially considered. 
Still the persons wdio in all conscience ought to be more careful about their 
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tongue have used language which betrays contempt for the established 
order of things. The mentality which framed the Ordinance for Bengal 
by boiling almost all the sections of the Indian Penal Code in one cauldron 
is fully in evidence here, and I am thankful for it. 

Sir, I am accused of a presumption that I have the voice of Bengal 
behind me by the Honourable Member who recollects the voice of Bengal 
spolmn by Sir Surendr Nath Banerjea. He juxtaposes the following 
•sentence,' obviously with a pregnant suggestion: 

‘‘ Sir Surendra Nath Banner ji was a member of the Government o5; Bengal that 
felt the need of Begulabion III for Bengal” 

just after expressing his greatest respect for his voice. It is no use 
referring to what Sir Surendra Nath writes in his ‘‘ Nation in Making 
regarding this episode. On the 24th of January, 1924, 'Mr. W. L. Travers, 
M.L.C., reminded the members of the Bengal Legislative Council that 
there were in the Bengal Government at that moment five Bengalis who 
must approve of the policy that is adopted, and presumably they confirmed 
the policy of the Government. It is therefore reasonable on the part of 
Englishmen to infer that Sir Surendra Nath confirmed the policy of Begu- 
lation III. But, Sir, it is one thing to speak of inferential confirmation 
and to speak of a voice which is resounding throughout the country, and 
in the same breath to associate that voice with the need of Begulation III 
'is another story. Thank God, notwithstanding the wish of the Honourable 
Member the mortal remains of the late Tribune of Bengal is not in a grave, 
otherwise this compliment from his latest admirer would have made him 
turn therein. In 1910 Surendra Nath was an aggressive extremist promoting 
mischief, according to the opinion of that political guru of Anglo-Indian 
administrators, Sir Valentine Cliirol, and to-day after his death, they enter- 
tain the greatest respect for him to suit the purposes of histcry. It betrays 
:a perversity of mind which it is impossible to meet with arguments. 

In my opening remarks I tried my best to put my case succinctly one 
.after another. None of them has been met. But a meritricioiis display 
of the intellectual Kaleidoscope has been made to cloud the clear cut issue, 
to throw dust in the eyes of those who have not been eye witnesses of the 
tragedies af Bengal. A question has been asked, Why it is that it is in 
Bengal that these conspiracies exist?” Apart from the childlike simplicity 
which ignores the fallacy called in an elementary book of logic 'petitio 
pTmeipii the next two turns of the Kaleidoscope supplied the reply to the 
(luestion. The reply is clearly one which is ad.mitted, because Bengal is 
inhabited by “ a people gifted by nature above others in talent and this 
talent sees through the sham and pretensions of the voice of the adminis- 
trators as distinguished from their hand. The generous, open-hearted 
free youth ” of Bengal can not tolerate the lip professions of sympathy and 
co-operation, and realise the want of heart and soul in what they see and 
feel. I confess I never came across in my life any such glaring' instances 
of flippant cynicism than that with which the Honourable Alember re- 
presenting the Government of Bengal narrated one after another his expe- 
riences. Mr. ’Donovan says: 

** How are the Governiaent of Bengal to believe in their sudden conversion, in thetir 
pretended penitence? How are the police to know that Mr. Das had asked them 
for their word of honour and had trusted them?” 

Sir, there is a Bengali proverb that a fisherwoman cannot sleep without a 
fish basket near her nose. An Anglo-Indian administrator cannot trust 
even Mr. 0. E. Das, unless the police knows it. And therefore, when the 
man is kept away from all accessible means of defending himself, all sorte 
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'of insinuations and innuendoes are made against iiim in tlie safe shelter of 
■this House. I shall not again refer to the specious plea of intimidation of 
witnesses. Some people are believers in the art of repetition as one of 
•the means of transplanting ideas of their own creation. I do not know 
wliich of the alternatives I should admire more, cynicism or perversity, 
with regard to the mangled remains of the body of the poor young man 
■who, as Pandit Shamlal Nehru has pithily put it, escaped the Judges only 
‘to get murdered by his own people. The other incidents referred to are 
fit cases for bringing to court, but there is the battery of the Calcutta Bar 
'to frighten the 80 gold mohur and 60 gold mob ur Government advocates. 
The biggest pahvan of a Bengali Zemindar was being reprimanded for 
'incapacity to fight the dacoits. The palivan quietly replied : “ Pluzoor, 

one of' my hands was occupied in holding the sword and 
'the other ' in holding the shield. How could I fight?” I 
do not like to outwit anybody in any feat of intelloetual jugglery or 
oratorical pyroteciinic. Nor do I like to wean away any stilted nobility, 

■or a buttressed rank, to have sympathy for our poor Bengali sufferers. 
Every man is certainly entitled to be wise in his generation, and the glori- 
ous examples of Omichand and Mirajafar of blessed memory are there to 
serve as beacon-lights. 

Sir, you can liave no idea of the wave of grief that overtook the people 
of Bengal wlien Victoria, the Good, passed away. But soon after that Lord 
Curzon’s abuse of tlie Bengali nation on the convocation platform, his design 
to split up Bengal in order to break up the growing solidarity of the Bengali- 
speaking race, the passing of the Official Secrets Act, and the Universities 
Act, came in rapid succession, which created an atmosphere of dislike and 
distrust of your rule. The warning of Br. Pt-ash Bihari Ghose in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council at the time of the passing of the Seditious Meet- 
ings Act was treated with contempt. The people's patience came to a 
limit, and is it at all strange that a certain section of them may grow 
more impatient than others? The sections of the Indian Penal Code deal- 
ing with offences against the State were found to be sufficient to deal with 
■the actual offences against the State at that time. But the passion for re- 
tribution W'as roused and the Statute-book w^'as crowded with new enact- 
ments, one after another, till there is not a single line of S'Oeial or political 
•activity which has not come under the summary powers of the Executive, 
and the result has been that passion and prejudice reigned in place of 
reason and principles. Private animosities were taken advantage of in the 
name of law" and order. In Bengal, besides the imprisonments under 
various sections of the Indian Penal Code for nearly 8 years, against which 
nobody complained, 1,700 young men were deprived of their liberty for 
unknowm, unknowable and imdefinable offences. Mr. Montagu saw through 
the futility of this, and perceived that the very fact that so many young 
men of respectable families had to be imprisoned under star-chamber 
methods, w^ould be sufficient condemnation of the system of government, 
.and withheld the mailed fist for a time. But the intoxication of iarrespon- 
sible power enjoyed had an exhilarating effect on some, and a nefarious 
•conspiracy w-^as set on foot by that arch-conspirator in England, whom 
Lalaji has thought fit not to name, and who, like the baby in the Pear's 
Soap picture, won’t be satisfied, till; he can see the Rowdatt Act conditions 
revivified, iffis views "were wared across continents by Reuter every now 
and then, and he is lying on his oars now, that the Regulation and Ordinance 
are there. And why was this wanted? Sir Valentine Chirol has given us 
„ the clue: ** Don't let us throw away our surgical instruments.” And it 
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is well known tliat surgical mstruments can remain in order only b;/ use. 
We, Sir, baye only one duty to perform as representatives of the people 
in this House. In the court of Hastinapur, Vidur had only one duty to 
perform, and that was to point out the path of righteousness on each 
occasion. He never cared ydiether his counsel was heeded or not. Our 
part here is that of Vidur. Sir, you should not think that your duty is 
over by uttering complacently the platitude that the readjustment oi 
eeoriuiuic troubles to modern conditions is a long process, it is a matter 
wliieh must take time. ” And you are impervious to the sense of shame of 
providing lis. 50,000 for the water supply of the whole of Bengal, Th© 
additional mockery cf the whole situation is this, whenever one of tliese 
crying needs is brought prominently to notice a Committee or a Cornmission 
is appointed, in the hope that the people, who w^ould get fees, Aviil siupport 
your incompetency and inefficienc3u While this is the prevalent disease 
of the body politic, the re-action in self-help amongst the people is looked 
upon wdth suspicion as a movement to oi‘ganise the resources of the country 
to overthrow the British power. It is a diseased mentality, born of sus- 
picion and distrust, and the application of Eegulation III of 1818 only 
accentuates the morbidity of the situation. The discontent that was plant- 
ed in Bengal is now casting its shadow over the continent of India. Admit 
it or not, within one decade, you have proved yourselves wholly incom- 
petent to govern this ancient land of ours with its ancient civilisation. 
Admit it or not, the mental and moral forces of India which are not and 
cannot be in the gift of esiy human agency, are finding it more and more 
impossible to associate with you during the last decade. Admit it or not, 
•you have by your actions treated the broadb as e of peoples’ contentment, 
so emphasised by the gracious message of Queen Victoria, as a mere 
effeminate sentiment. Since the German wuar you have been conquered 
by the philosophy of Neitzeche and each one of yo\,i think yourself a super- 
man, feeling only unmitigated contempt for any of our views and viewing 
with cynical indifference our most tragic grievances. The intolerance of 
opposition is evidenced by your rattling of the sword in season and out of 
season. But our duty is to remind you to retrace your steps, repeal this 
Eegulation and all other legislation of the kind, the w’eapons of the ignorant 
and the coward. I need hardly remind you that little minds and great 
Empires go ill together and we, the ancient inhabitants of this ancient land 
cf oiirs, believe in the unexpectedness of happenings. Icebergs may fioat 
about to sink the most invincible Titanic. Let me conclude by repeating 
the lines of our great poet, Eabindi^a Nath : 

Sasaney jatai ghero 
Achlioy hal durhalero, 

Hctona jatai horho ' v 

A cJih 671 B}iagaha7i; 

Amader sakti 77ieray 
Tovao hanchhi jiaraij 
Bojha. tore varee holay 
Dooh-hey tarihhan. '' 

“ Bind ihem howsoever. 

The weak too get the po-wer. 

Be you, how so great, 

God is greater yet. 

If our strength you do deprive. 

Our weakness will not let you ^thrive, 

And when your boat is full of misdeed 
It is sure to sink, go down indeed ** 
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:Tlie' Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman:' Sir, spoken on this 

subject on several occasions. I think it is even possible I may have to 
speak again and on the present occasion I do not intend to detain the 
House very long. This matter has been debated for the best part of two 
days. The debate was approaching a conclusion on the last occasion it 
was before the House, but the enthusiasm of an eloquent Member from 
Bengal returning fresh from contact with his native soil has given it 
fresh life. He has made an appeal that this Eegulatioii which deprives 
men of trial should be repealed or reconsidered and that we should provide 
for regular trial. Sir, that appeal would perhaps have come with more 
force from some other Member of this House, for on a recent occasion 
wdien the question arose as to trial of persons, my Honourable friefid was 
good enough to observe that he distrusted police and courts alike. Sir, 
what is my predicament in regard to the Honourable gentleman? As far 
as I can see whether a man is tried or not, it is the same. Magistrates 
and High Comds he distrusts and therefore in his point of view there is 
not really much , ... 

Mr. T. C. Goswami: I did not speak of High Courts, but mainly of 
Magistrate- Judges . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: In my recollection the 

Honourable Member did say High Court. He did not mention the 
Judicial Committee but I have no doubt he thinks the same about that 
body. But, Sir, there are other Members of this House who, at any rate, 
have some confidence in our magistrates, wdio have some coniidence in 
our courts. I can well understand .... 

Mr. M. K, Acharya: And in public opinion. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: And in public opinion. It 
may be so. I am glad to have it from the Honourable Member. There- 
are other Members in this House who have some confidence in our courts, 
in our magistracy and in our officers. I can w^ell understand many of them 
would agree that because of this very reason there are grounds for the 
repeal of a Begiiiation of this kind which . confers pow^^ers which I have 
alw^ays freely admitted in this House are pow'ers that are very difficult 
to defend, i have never made any concealment about it and I make none 
now^ The point I have put forw^ard against my Honourable friend from 
Bengal was to a large extent a debating point but it is also of substance 
and a reasonable point, because those who seek to overthrow all existing 
institutions cannot be surpidsed that those who defend them retain very 
special powers for doing so. Now, S.ir, it was also said that it wvas the 
proud privilege of Bengal that the occasion for these special laws arose 
in that province. Sir, 1 come from Bengal myself. I have spent years in. 
Bengal. I shall go back to Bengal next Christmas, I hope. (Laughter.) 
But I never heard any one else say that they were proud that Bengal 
w’as distinguished by these occurrences. I have heard however from people 
of all shades of opinion that they deprecate these occurrences because 
the fair name of Bengal is smirched by them. (Applause.) A historical 
reason wvas given to explain why Bengal revelled in these occurrences , 
The story of ' Umichand and the rule of Warren Hastings were suggested. 
Sir, I have heard — do not , assert it — ^that there is another Eegulation 
of that period which may in some measure account for the occurrences 
in .Bengal. It has been sugg6sted--“I-;do not say whether rightly or wrongly 
— that "ther j is a Eegulation''XIX'nM793 — ^the permanent settlement--- 
which gave to the landlord in Bengal great privileges, and which has 
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sometliing to do -with the economic trouble of Bengal. (Official Cheers.) 
And, Sir, that is a Begulation which, at any rate, to my Honourable 
friend must be of a very pleasing nature. (Honourable Memhers: 
“ Repeal it '' and “ No, no.") Sir, it has been stated by a very learned 
Indian revenue authority who by Ms criticisms procured a reasoned ex- 
amination of the revenue policy of the Government of India that it was 
the basis of the distinguished loyalty of Bengal zemindars. Sir, I yield 
to none in bearing testimony to the distinguished loyalty of the Bengal 
zamindars. 

Mr. T. 0. Q-oswami: You will soon have to change your opinion, 

„ Th© Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I take leave to differ. I 
now proceed to a. suggestion that I heard made from one of the Benches 
opposite. It was suggested when my Honourable friend the Foreign 
Secretary was speaking that the Fugitive Offenders' Act would meet the 
case that he was putting forward. 

Mr. A, Rangaswami Iyengar: May I explain, Sir, that it was not the 
Fugitive Offenders’ Act, but it -was nierel^^ the Foreign Jurisdiction Act. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddimanc Then I will leave the 
matter at once. I quite accept my Honourable friend's statement. It 
was a slip of his. We are all liable to make mistakes. I make them 
frequently. 

Now, Sir, when Colonel Crawford was addressing the House it was 
suggested that he could know very little about those foreign inffuences which 
are a source of great anxiety to all who have the good of this country at 
heart. That doubt, Sir, cannot, at any rate, be entertained against me, I 
have a considerable amount of information which perhaps is not open either 
to Colonel Crawford or any other Member of this House. I may say 
that the evil, the danger is undoubted and considerable. 

Now, my Honourable friend was good enough to read to us an extract 
from the Times, I think it was, regarding the Oxford Labour Union. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami: No. it was from a press report which I saw in 
an Indian paper. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I very often come to this 
House with information which I cannot give to the House. The House 
is a little doubtful at times, but it is not unreasonable that it should be. 
I will new give my Honourable friend a little information connected with 
the University to which he is rightly so attached. This is from the 
Times of Tuesday, January 26th, which I was reading in bed this morn- 
ing. I thought my Honourable friend might be interested in it. It runs 
thus : 

“ Sir. 

In the issue of the Times for the 9th Decemher there appeared a notice that 
paemhers of the University of Oxford had been endeavonringj to induce Indian students 
to join the Coinmnnist Party, The Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, who had not pre- 
vioxisly been informed of the char.s:e, investigated the statement and found it fully 
substantiated. The evidence on which they based their decision came to them quite 
independently of the Delegacy for Oriental Students. They have seen the under- 
graduates implicated and have required them to sign the following promise, with 
the alternative of being expelled from the University."* 

— I will not read the promise but read on — 

Both the undergraduates consented and have signed the undertaking. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. WELLS, Vice-Ohancellof,^* 
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‘That illustrates one form of activity that has been, going on. I could not 
at Giie time have brought this matter before the House though it was 
■knowui to Tne some time ago. 

Mr.' Ohaman Lall: What is wrong about it, may I ask? 

Vlhe Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It is 'nothing to him no' 
■doubt. 

Mr. Ciiaman Lall: It is nothing to you. ■ It is merely freedom of ■ 
■■speech. 

The Honourable' Sir Alexander Muddiman: Preedo,m to infect the lads 
who go from India, freedom to infect them with the desire to overthrow 
the Cxovernment as by law established, one of the basest and meanest 
'. -crimes of all. ' 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Bo I understand that the Honourable Member would 
like to keep newspapers away from Oxford students? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, but 1 would not like 
to see men infected by revolutionary societies. As my Honourable friend 
rightly said, the line between legitimate political agitation and reAaolutioii 
is sometimes difficult to mark; but there can be no doubt surely of the 
meanness of asking these lads to join in conspiracies against the Crown, 
to ask lads in college away from their home and guardians, in a foreign 
country at a susceptible and dangerous age to embark on these affairs. I 
should have thought that there would be no one in this House who would 
have taken exception to that statement. (Applause.) 

Mr. Bevaki Prasad Sinha: That % all in England. Such a state of 
things does not prevail in India. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Bo the lads stay in England, 
:or do they come back here? 

Mr. Bevaki Prasad Sinha; They get their infection in England. 

The Honourable Sit Alexander Muddiman: Sir, that is my position. 
Colonel Crawford need not have appealed to an article in a newspaper. 
He could have appealed to the result of an inquiry held by an authority 
which even this House will believe, the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, and 
even the Home Member cannot bias that authority. Moreover .... 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: That action has been condemned by the body of 
undergraduates. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; Believe me that leaves me 
cold. An entirely independent authority investigated this matter and 
found that these subterranean and cowardly methods were being adopted. 

I have not much more on which I wish to detain the House. I too 
' rather deprecate, Sir, the attack made on Mr, Bonovan in the suggestion 
. that bemuse he is a nominated Member and an official his honesty is 
impugned 
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,, Mr., T. Ot ■ G-oswami: Not at all, I did not say that. I said that in the 
case of some of the officials, in the scheme of nominations they come 
here only for a Session or so, and cannot be in touch with the run of 
business here. 

The HoBOurable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I' should have thought that 
experienced gained as a Bengal Civilian might have been more valuable 
than the attending of debates in this House. One would have thought 
that in Bengal one would have sought for infomiation rather than in this 
House. ' 

Mr, T, 0. Goswami: Not from the Bengal Government. 

The HonouraMe Sir Alexander Muddiman: Now, Sir, I wish to male it' 
perfectly clear to the House that these powers, as some one said, are s 
source of no pleasure to me or to the Government of India. We have- 
retained them because we feel we need them and must have them. I 
wish to make it clear also that, as far as we can, we use them within a 
very limited scope. Some Honourable Members may be interested to 
know the exact facts as regards the figures. The figure is now 16; I 
think the last time I mentioned it to the House, it was 19. I say that 
because we do wish, as far as we can, to reduce the number of men under 
restraint . , . . * . 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: How many of them have been transferred to the 
Ordinance section? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That is an entirely difierent 
question. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: From the f:^dng pan to the fire. It is merely 
book adjustment. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Far otherwise, and the 
Honourable Member knows that is not so. The object of transferring 
them to the Ordinance is to enable a lesser form of restraint to be shown. 
We do not desire to impose restraints in excess of what is necessaiy, 
or what we think, however wrongly, to be necessary. The debate has 
ranged over a large area and many points taken up have been answered 
by previous speakers, and therefore I cannot be expected, to go over the 
whole debate again. I put the case to the House as I put it before 
and as I shall continue to put it. For the time being these powers are 
necessary. We desire to use them in as limited an area and to as limited 
an extent as possible. We try— I cannot say more because, after all, 
no human being can say more than that — ^we try to sift and examine the 
evidence that is placed before us to the best of our ability, and we try, 
as and when the time comes, to reduce the restraints to a minimum, and 
therefore I ask the House to reject the motion before them. (Applause.) 

Mr, President: The question is: 

“ That the ^ Bill to repeal the Bengal State-Prisoners Regulation, 1818, be taken 
into cx)nsideration.'* • 

The motion was negatived by 49 votes against 46. 
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COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Tuesday^ 9th February, 1926. 

INAUGUEATION OF THE SECOND COUNCIL OP STATE. 


His Excei'ieiioy the Viceroy with the President of the Council of State 
liaving arrived in procession, His Excellency took his seat on the dais. 


ITis Excellency the VICEEOY : Gentlemen of the Counoil 
of State, I have summoned you to-day because I desire to 

welcome you at the beginning of the Session of your Chamber. 
The first Council of State concluded its labours in September 

last and dissolved. The body I see before me to-day. has since come 

into being as a result of new elections and nominations and is about to 

■begin in the present Session to exercise its important functions as a vital 
part of the constitutional machinery of the government of the country. 
In my address to the Members of the first Coimcil of State at the close 
of their final Session, I dwelt upon the nature of those functions and 
expressed my appreciation of the conception of their duties which had been, 
formed by the Members of the first Council of State and of the able 
manner in which those high responsiblities had been discharged in the 
interests of India. It is more particularly, in view’- of these ’ considerations 
and in order to mark my regard for the important position of this Chamber 
in the constitutional structure and my esteem for the public services to 
the people and the administrations rendered by it in the past, that I 
desired to offer w^eleome and encouragement to those to whom it wfili 
iiow' fall to caaTV on the traditions of this Chamber and to exercise the 
influence assigned to it by the constitution. 

Among the Members I see the faces of a number of old acquaintances 
who w^ere Members of the first Council of State. By their w^ork in this 
Chamber they have already displayed the high qualities of their experience, 
sobriety of judgment, sense of duty and devotion to the test interests of 
India. I w^elcome them again to the Chamber. I also w^eleome those 
who are new Members. With some of the latter I have already formed 
personal acquaintance ; and others are known to me by the record of their 
public w^ork. I congratulate them on the wide field of interest and activity 
which their admission to this Chamber opens to them. I am confident 
that I can rely upon them in their actions to bear in mind the weighty 
responsibi-lities assigned to this Ohtober in the constitution and ever to 
strive, after careful consideration and according to the dictates of their 
judgment, to arrive at those conclusions upon the difficult questions coming 
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before tliem, wMcii are best calculated to conduce to the greater happiness 
and progress of the people and to the maintenance of the highest standards 
of administration in India. 

^ I do not propose to-day to enter upon a review of questions of general 
interest in India, as I have recently addressed the Legislative Assembly ; 
but I shall briefly allude to certain matters of special interest at the 
present time. . 

I greatly appreciated the action of the Members of the Legislative 
Assembly in regard to postponing the discussion of the Eesolution upon 
the situation in South Africa. Debate at that moment might have pre- 
judiced the delicate and critical negotiations in which I and my Govern- 
ment are engaged with the Government of the Union of South Africa. I 
can assure the Indian Legislature that in these negotiations we have 
taken and are taking every step which, to the best of our judgment, is 
calculated to help in arriving at a solution satisfactory to Indian opinion 
of this difficult problem. I have given anxious thought and my close 
personal attention to every step we have taken, and I gratefully acknow- 
ledge that the attitude of the Indian Legislature and the Standing Com- 
mittee has been a strong support to me throughout these negotiations. 

I must ask the Legislature to have a little further patience notwith- 
standing the news from South Africa in this morning’s press telegrams, 
and to continue to trust in our eflorts. I wish it had been possible to 
explain the situation mor'e fully to you, but I am sure that you will 
understand why I refrain from ladding to the statements I made recently 
in addressing the Legislative Assembly. 

I feel certain that this Chamber has been interested in the announce- 
ment of the decision to appoint a Eoyal Commission on Agriculture. This 
Chamber has always taken a lively interest in this subject. In July, 1923, 
the Honourable Sardar Jogendra Singh moved a Resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee by Government to consider questions, nearly all of 
which fall within the scope of the terms of reference of the Royal Com- 
mission now to be appointed. In [February, 1924, the Honourable Mr. 
Sethna advocated the appointment of a Committee to make a survey of 
the economic conditions of the people of India with special reference to the 
condition of the agricultural population; and on the 5th of March in the 
same year Sardar Jogendra Singh moved a Resolution advocating a further 
suivey of irrigation possibilities. All these Resolutions had the same 
object in view, that is, an increase of agricultural productivity and the 
improvement of the economic conditions of the rural population. The 
first of the three motions was lost, but the two latter were adopted. In 
addressing the Legislature in September last, I laid stress on the import- 
ance attached by me and my Government to these representations. I 
then stated that I hoped to secure the general object in view by the opera- 
tions of a Central Board. It appeared at the time that a general inquiry 
by a Committee or Commission might be open to some objections and 
might possibly hinder the projects of the Local Governments. A closer 
examination of the problem has, however, convinced us that the machinery 
of a Board would be inadequate to secure the far-reaching results for which 
we all hope. It appeared imperative, having in view the great importance 
of this subject to India as a whole and the large numbers of persons m 
India wholly dependent upon agricultural operations, to constitute a special 
body which might be caleulated to bring to the task a wider store of ex- 
perience, a inoi^e detached angle of view and a greater authority than we 
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could hope to obtain from a Central Board. A body of this character, in 
our opinion, appeared to be in .a .better position to devise efieotive measures 
for the expansion and co-ordination of agricultural efforts in India and 
to give real assistance, based on the fruits of the latest practical and iScienti- 
fic experience elsewhere, to the Ministers and Departments of the Local 
Governments to enable them to obtain the best results from their activities. 
It was in this conviction and after consultation with the Secretary of State 
and Local Governments that we finally framed our recommendations ro* 
the Secretary of State for the appointment of a Eoyal Commission. Let 
me once more make plain that our object is to expand and strengthen the 
operations of the MiniiStries of Agriculture of the Local Governments and 
to assist them with information and suggestions, which might not otherwise 
be available to them, for still further supplementing their achievements. It 
is not desired in any way to curtail their powers of initiative or action—- 
quite the reverse. At the same time, care has been taken not to overload 
the inquiry by .entrusting to it the examination into certain other important 
subjects connected with agriculture. These problems have technicalities' 
of their own and var}^ in character in each Province. They already engage 
attention of the Local Governments and are in manv cases the subject of 
legislative proposals in the Local Legislatures. 

You will doubtless have observed that there has been criticism hinting: 
at some dark political motive in the appjointment of the Commission. It 
is unnecessary, I feel sure, for me to repudiate the suggestion. The im- 
provement of the premier industry of this country and the advancement 
of the interests of the most numerous class in India appears to me, as I 
have no doubt it also appears to you, to be a purpose wholly beneficent 
in its scope and outside the sphere of political controversy. It has long 
been the subject of consideration by me and my Government and by the 
Legislature. I rejoice that it has been my good fortune to announce the 
decision during my term of office and that it will fall to the lot of my 
distinguished successor, who is specially qualified in this respect, to deal 
with the recommendations that wiU be made. 

My Government have recently had under their consideration the adop- 
tion of a new policy regarding opium which is in accordance with the 
trend of opinion in a number of other countries and also with views that 
have been freely expressed in some quarters on different occasions in 
India. We have very carefully examined the new obligations undertaken 
by US- under Article 1 of the Protocol to the Convention of the Second 
Opium Conference at Geneva, ‘Ho take such measures as may be required 
to prevent completely within five years from the present date the 
smuggling of opium from constituting a serious obstacle to the effective 
suppression of the use of prepared opium uis a result we have come 
to the conclusion that in order at once to fulfil our international obligations 
in the largest measure and to obviate the complications that may arise 
from the delicate and invidious task of attempting to sit in judgment on 
the internal policy of other Governments, it is desirable that we should 
declare publicly our intention to reduce progre,ssiv,ely the exports of 
opium from India so as to extinguish them altogether within a definite 
period, except as regards exporis of, opium for strictly medical purposes. 
The period to be fixed .has not yet been finally determined, as before 
arriving at a decision it is necessary to consult the Government of the 
ITnitcd Provinces regarding the effects that the resulting reduction in the 
area cultivated with opium will have on the ei.iltivators in that Province. 
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We further propose to discontinue altogether the system of auction sales 
of opium in India as soon as the agreement for direct sale now being 
negotiated with the Government of Erench Indo-China is concluded. My 
•Government hope at an early date to move a Eesolution in both Chambers 
of the Legislature in order to give the Members of the Legislature an 
opportunity of expressing their views on these important proposals. 

Since I last addressed the Legislative Assembly on the 20th of January, 

I have received an im|)ortant communication from His Majesty's Govern- 
ment on a subject which I feel sure you will welcome. The question of 
taking the first steps towards the creation of an Indian Navy had been 
under the consideration of my Government for some time past. This was 
•one of the tasks to which Lord Eawlinson devoted much of his energy 
and time before his lamented death. The inclination of my Government 
to take concrete measures was strengthened by the strong recommendation 
of the Mercantile Marine Committee to reorganise the Eoyal Indian Marine 
on the lines of a combatant naval service ; and after a careful preliminary 
examination of the problems and a full consideration of the advice of 
several naval experts, my Government during last cold weather decided 
to invite a Committee, under the presidency of Lord Eawlinson with Vice- 
Admiral Eichmond and Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra as members, to 
formulate definite proposals. The report of this Committee will be 
published to-day. Their recommendations were accepted in general 
principle by my Government and forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
•approval. 

I am now in a position to make the following announcement as regards 
the decision of His Majesty’s Government: — 

“ Subject to the necessary legislation being effected, it has been decided to reconstruct 
the Boyal Indian Marine as a combatant force to enable India to enter upon the 
•first stage of- her naval development, and ultimately to undertake her own naval defence. 
'Subject to the approval of His Majesty the I^ing Emperor, the service will be knovm 
;as the BrOyal Indian Navy and will fly the White Ensign. Its functions in peace time 
will be as defined in paragraph 3 of the Eeport of Lord Eawlinson’s Committee. Its 
most important aspect in the early stages will be that of a training scpiadron. It 
will train the for service in war. Eor this purpose it will become from the 

first a sea-going force. In addition in peace time its functions will include the services 
required by the Government of India in the^ Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf, the 
organisation of naval defence at ports, marine survey in the Indian Ocean and 
marine transport work for the Government of India. The fleet will consist, in its 
first stage of development, of the vessels enumerated in paragraph 4 of the report. 
The inauguration of the Royal Indian Navy will be entrusted to the perso7inel of the 
existing service, subject to any necessary readjustment of cadres, and Indian gentlemen 
will be eligible to hold commissioned rank in that service. The changes -which this 
policy involves will be carried out as soon as an agreement has been reached, in 
consultation with the Admiraiity, and with other authorities whose expert advice 
■and assistance will be necessary, on detailed questions of administration, organisation 
and finance. 

I need not emphasise to the Honourable Members of this Chamber the 
significance of this decision. It embodies an important principle. Think- 
ing men in India have long desired the creation of an Indian Navy for 
India capable of defending her coasts, her harbours and her commerce. 
That la.udable ambition will now have its scope. 

Let me dwell for a moment upon two features in the announcement. 
To the imagination of those, who understand the traditions of the British 
Empire, the privilege granted to the Indian Navy of the future to fly the 
White Ensign should appeal with special significance. India by this 
privilege is directly admitted at the outset of her naval career to share in 
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the record of the centuries of proud and gallant traditions for which that 
•Ensign ■ stands. . 

It is a high privilege ; it carries with it the great responsibility of rendering 
service worthy of the honours conferred. Even to embark on the first 
stage of the performance of those duties, which the greatest Eavy in the 
world has been performing, is no light task. Nevertheless I feel sure that 
it will be courageously undertaken as a vital part of India's natural 
.ambitions and hope. 

To Indians a new and honourable career of national service has been 
opened. The recommendation of Lord Eawlinson’s Committee has been 
■accepted that Indians desiring to qualify for Commissions in the Indian 
-Navy should receive special facilities for suitable education in earlier years 
and later for technical training in the naval x^J^efession. I look to those 
who elect to set out on this career to use every effort to fit themselves for 
their task to foster an esprit de corps and to found here in India, those 
rtraditions of high efficiency and courage which the pages of history 
commemorate as the proud possession of the Navy of Great Britain. 

Much constructive work remains to be done before there is a Iloyal 
Indian Navy in being* Legislation will be necessary. Ships must be 
'acquired and specially equipped for commission in Indian waters. Letails 
^of organisation and finance have to be examined. Careful and thorough 
preparation will be called for. These processes, which will take some time, 
are on hand and will be completed with the least possible delay. These 
are matters of detail, though of great importance to the success of the 
'.project, and I do not propose to discuss them to-day; many of them are 
referred to in the report now published which explains the frame-work of 
the project. I need only at the moment mention that from the preliminary 
■estimates it appears that the creation of the Indian Navy in its initial 
stages is not expected to involve any large addition to public expenditure. 
'Of more importance than questions of detail is the acceptance of the policy 
of the creation for India of a naval service of her own. I am confident 
that this great opportunity will be welcomed and turned to the best account 
for the lasting benefit of India. 

In my address at the opening of the Session of the Legislative Assembly 
I referred to the creation , of a Bates Advisory Committee and to the im- 
portant functions with which the Committee would be entrusted in the 
administration of our railways. It may be of interest to many in this 
■Chamber to know that I have offered the presidency of this Committee to 
Sir Narasimha Sarma, who was formerly Leader of the Council of State, 
and that he has agreed to serve in this capacity. I feel sure that his 
appointment will be welcomed both by his former colleagues in this 
Chamber and by the public generally. 

I was indebted to the late Council of State not only for the work 
performed on behalf of India in the Chamber itself, but for the eminent 
services of individual Members of the Chamber on important Committees 
and Commissions. I feel sure I can rely on the Members of the present 
Council of State for the same measure of support and help. I note that 
Sardar Jogendra Singh, who was a Member of this Chamber, in spite of 
having undertaken the responsible and arduous duties of Minister in the 
Government of the Punjab, has intimated that he will gladly continue to 
serve on the Indian Sandhurst Committee; and Mr. Sethna, who is a pasts 
and present Member of the Council of State, has undertaken the heavy 
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obligation of proceeding to England and elsewhere for three months as a 
member of the same Committee in order to study military training institu- 
tions. I appreciate this keen desire to perform public service even at 
personal inconvenience, and I gladly bring to notice these instances of the 
spirit which animates the Members of this Chamber in their outlook on. 
their responsibilities to the public. 

When I last addressed this Chamber I expressed my gratification that 
the observations made by me in my speech to the Indian Legislature at 
the opening of the last Session had been correctly understood in this 
Chamber, and that my desire to see a spirit of more friendly co-operation 
and goodwill had been appreciated. There were two considerations of 
importance. In the first place by the evidence of a spirit of this character 
an earlier appointment of the Statutory Commission might be secured. 

I understand that this is the aspiration of all in India whose avowed desire 
is to attain political progress by constitutional means. Not less important 
is the other consideration that by this spirit alone a better political 
atmosphere would come into existence and prevail at the time the Com- 
mission commenced its inquiry. I brought those considerations to the 
attention of this Chamber on its dissolution, and T again commend them 
to the notice of the reconstituted Council of State. Without the existence 
of conditions in which forms of responsible institutions can develop 
harmoniously, the results of an inquiry by a Statutory Commission may 
fall shoid of expectations. Let us remember the intentions of Parliament 
as expressed in the Preamble of the Act: “And whereas the action of 
Parliament must be guided by the co-operation received from those on 
whom new opportunities of service will be conferred”. 

It is thus made clear that proof of genuine goodwill in the direction of 
working the constitution to the best advantage will be regarded by the' 
British Parliament as an important factor for their guidance in determining: 
the course to be pursued in the immediate future. If this view is correct,, 
and I can scarcely conceive the possibility of contradiction, and as the- 
future stages of advance must be decided by the British Parliament, 
would it not benefit India's political progress to provide plain and un- 
ambiguous evidence of this goodwill? I dealt at some length with this 
aspect of the constitutional question in my recent address to the Assembly. 

I expressed my regret that the Legislature had not availed itself definitely 
of the opportainity afforded to it, and that the spirit manifested in the offer’ 
by His Majesty’s Government had not met with a more ready and 
complete response. No useful purpose would now be served by repeating: 
the tenour of my observations. 

They were intended to help India and were conceived to the best of 
rny judgment in the true interests of Indian political progress. In some 
quarters they have elicited comment and criticism which seem to 
indicate a complete misunderstanding both of the pmpose I had in view 
and the spirit that animated me. I feel sure that I run no such risk in 
this Chamber and that I may look to it with confidence for greater 
encouragement in my expectations. Once more let me solemnly assert my 
profound conviction tha.t it is along this avenue that the aims and aspira- 
tions of India may the more quickly be attained, and that true prospects- 
of peaceful progress may the more surely be found. I still cherish the 
hope that India will not tarry in,, pursuing it. 
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FAREWELL SPEECH DELIVERED TO THE CODNCIL OF STATE' 

AND THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE' VICEROY. in ox 


^ His Excellency the Viceroy: I have come to address you for the last^ 
time, to bid you a very regretful farewell. The Session is almost at its end; 
in a few days I shall say good-bye to this historic city, to wonderful India, 
and to the responsible position I have held during the last five years. The 
period cf the Viceroyalty is but a very brief span in the life of India, yet 
these last five years have, I believe, a significance, which may not’ be 
fully appreciated until events have fallen with the lapse of time into their 
true perspective, and the relative importance attributable to incidents 
that have loomed large on our horizon has been duly weighed and recorded. 
It may, and I hope will, be chronicled by the historian that the foundation 
of responsible self-government in India was well and truly laid during this 
period, although it may be that some who were actively engaged in the 
operation chafed at what they regarded as the slow rate of progress and 
giumbled because they were not permitted to place the crowning dome on 
the edifice before the base had been made capable of supporting it. Dur- 
ing these years since the inauguration of the Reforms we have travelled 
together — -for you are aware that the Governor General is a component part 
of this Legislature — along ne^v and hitherto untrodden paths, often hin- 
dered by obstacles and beset with difficulties, and in the earlier days not 
infrequently within the sound of raging tempests without. We have not 
always been in agreement, indeed this was scarcely to be expected. Some- 
times there ha^e been sharp conflicts. Occasionally I have felt bound to 
exercise the special powers vested in the Governor General. However 
strongly some may have criticised these actions, I feel sure you will not- 
have doubted that they were dictated solely by my conception of the 
solemn duties entrusted to me. I have myself never failed to recognise 
that the difierenees between myself or my Government and Members •'^f 
the Assembly have arisen from honest divergences > of opinion mainly as 
to the methods to be pursued and as tO' the time of advance in the consti- 
tutional domain. There has been no difierence in purpose; we have striven' 
to attain the same end, the prosperity and happiness of India. 

The sands of my office are running out, and I do not wish to dwell 
unclulv to-day on our points o£ difference: rather would I conoenl:taT}e unon 
our points of’ agreement, which have been far more numerous and have led 
to results of greater importance than are perhaps always acknowledged in' 
the turmoil of political controversy and agitation. 

I came to India with a special mandate to guide the working of the 
Reforms, in which I took keen personal interest. During the whole period 
of my office my labours have beeh largely devoted to canying out this 
policy, and my" energies have been to a great extent concentrated on this 
question. Many problems of Commerce and Industry, of Finance and 
Economies, of Railway Development, Tariffs anci other subjects of vast 
importance to India have also engaged my attention. I have had oppor- 
tunities of surveying these fields of activities; my purpose to-day is to refer 
very briefiy to a different sphere of activity of wide importance to India 
and of special interest to the Legislatures. As I am addressing you for 
the last time, when the reins of my office are about to be transferred to 
my successor,’ I shall make but few observations on the political situation.- 
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I liave stmen thro uglioui to place my views clearly before you in order 
to remove possible misconceptions regarding the objects I had in mind, 
.and to acquaint you with the course along which I desired to steer the 
Ship of State; to-day I shall refer only to a few aspects of the political 
problems. 

Although much attention is constantly devoted in India to political and 
• constitutional change, I am often inclined to think that the great import- 
ance attributed to the Eeforms in England at the time of their inaugura- 
tion and subsequently is not sufficiently realised in India. Iffie Eeforms 
initiated in the first place a new departure in the relations between Eng- 
land and India; they put India on the road to the realisation of more 
■complete unity and higher national self-expression. In the language oi: 
His Majesty the King-Emperor the new Constitution took its place ‘'among 
the great historic measures passed by the Parliament for the better gov* 
ernment of India and the greater contentment of her people’'. His Eoyai 
Highness iihe Duke of Connaught arrived in India with a special message 
of sympathy and encouragement from His Majesty to inaugurate the new 
Legislatures, and in His Majesty’s charge to me as Viceroy and Governor 
General a month later the following special instructions regarding the 
working of the Eeformed Constitution were embodied: “For above all 
things it is Our Will and Pleasure that the plans laid by Our Parliament 
for the progressive realisation of responsible government in British India 
as an integral part of Our Empire may come to fruition to the end that 
British India may attain its due place among Our Dominions The 

-execution of these instructions has been a solemn obligation upon me 
during these five years; with full cognisance of the importance and impli- 
cation of this policy, I have omitted no step which was likely, in my view, 
to conduce to its successful realisation. In my efforts I have had the 
support and encouragement of His Majesty’s Government, and though I 
have been associated with five Prime Ministers and four Secretaries of 
State for India during my term of office, there has at no time during that 
period been any change in the main stream of this policy. There has 
■been no desire to divert it from its channel or to alter its course; the goal 
of British policy remains to-day, subject to the fulfilment of the essential 
.conditions by India, wffiat it was when I assumed my office, that is, “the 
progressive realisation of responsible gove.rnment in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire”. I have recalled tlie-se considerations to you 
in order to emphasise - that the policy of His Majesty’s Government is 
definite and stable. It has not changed with successive Governments; in 
this respect it will not change with successive Viceroys, for my distin- 
guished successor, Lord Irwin, prior to his departure stated that it would 
be his endeavour to forward wffiole-heartedly the advancement of India 
towards full self-government on constitutional lines. Nevertheless, looked 
at merely from the Indian point of view, the great significance 
of the Eeforms is still at times ' misunderstood or underrated. 
Yet they give what India never had before — a guarantee by Parliament for 
Tier political progress. They open the door to the attainment of a new 
national status and dignity; they give an opportunity not offered before td 
enter into more intimate relations with England and the Empire and enable 
India gradually to build np her own responsible institutions within the 
•Oommonwealth of nations forming the, Empire. I lay emphasis on all 
these considerations to-day, because as the result of my five years intimate 
connection with India, I have learnt to place a greater value on the new 
Oonstitution than when I first set. out from Home. I am aware that it 
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is said ^ that the inspiration of the policy finds its origin in democratic 
institutions which are especially British in character and cannot be applied^' 
to India. But Indians will be the first to assert that these ideals during 
a long association with British rule have become ingrained in the minds- 
of Indians as among the essentials of national progress. No useful pur- 
pose would be served by disguising from ourselves that there are inherent 
difficulties in adapting British democratic institutions to Indian conditions, 
but these must be confronted by India and her political leaders. The 
essential principle underlying English institutions is based on a funda- 
mental unity of sentiment and on a general desire, in issues of cardinal 
importance, to waive the claims of individual or sectional advantage for- 
the benefit of the common weal. India’s internal conditions are not 
naturally conducive to solidarity. People by different races with separate* 
historical antecedents and conflicting ideals of culture India possesses 
various elements which do not tend towards unity. Sharp inequalities of 
development in education and civilization divide men : creeds and castes 
tend to separative influences. The administrative problems are not less 
complex; but I shall not pursue the enumeration of difficulties. My purpose 
in referring to them is to emphasise again that they cannot be relegated 
into the background; they cannot be disregarded, they force themselves 
in India at every turn to the forefront. Communal differences have become 
more acute as all India knows. I need not elaborate them. I mention 
them because they loom large in India and they are not merely 
superficial. They have their roots deeply entrenched and will not' 
easily be extirpated. All thoughtful men in India realise the situation;; 
it would be idle to attempt to refer even cursorily to the political condi- 
tions of India without mention of it,- — but there to-day I must leave this- 
momentons problem in the hope that Indian patriotism and Indian intellect- 
will help to find a solution. 

Now, when my return to England is imminent, and I have given long 
and deep reflection to the position of India under the new Constitution, 

I have felt it incumbent upon me to state my views to you, to offer them 
in the friendliest spirit and wdth the purpose of securing your whole- 
hearted good-will and co-operation in the administration. I am not for. 
one moment suggesting that the Constitution in its present form is perfect: 
and that it will not require revision and amendment and adaptation to 
conditions in new developments. This will form the subject of a great 
and momentous inquiry at a later date. The necessary conditions to 
ensure its appointment earlier than the statutory date have teen too fre- 
quently stated by me and my Government to need repetition. Even so 
my observations are constantly misunderstood notwithstanding that I have 
been at pains to correct misinterpretations. In particular, I desire to 
emphasise that I have never required complete or abject surrender of any 
political party or section. I earnestly trust that my successor may be iiiore 
fortunate than I in this respect and that he may find in the new regime 
that clear and imambiguoT.is expression of good-will and desire for harmoni- 
ous relations which I have sought to obtain. 

Unfortunately the years immediately following the introduction of the 
Eeforms could hardly 'have been more unfavourable to their growth, A 
ferment of unsettlement of feeling was at work in India as elsewhere in 
the world. Besides these developments India's finances were crippled; 
her trade and commerce w-ere enveloped in a heavy cloud of economic 
stagnation; a great section of the Indian people were also troubled regarding 
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tilie fortunes of an Empire closely associated with their most precious religious 
rsentiments and beliefs. These conditions caused the acutest anxiety to 
me and my Government, and throughout these early years, in addition to 
the heavy burden of developing the new Constitution, we were faced with 
the constant necessity of dealing with a succession of critical developments, 
which not only impeded the wurldng of the Reforms, but menaced at one 
-time their very existence. It is freely and fully acknowledged that there 
is a great change in the present atmosphere; peace reigns on our borders; 
internal disturbances have been set at rest; law and order have been 
vindicated and established; the financial situation has been stabilised with 
beneficent reactions on the nation-building activities of the Reformed Con- 
stitution; conditions have been created which give fair prospect for trade 
.and commerce in the development of India’s resources; the anxieties of the 
Indian Moslem population have been allayed. Looking back over these 
early years I again gladly acknowledge the support given by the Indian 
Legislature to the Government in many important steps taken in critical 
situations. 

I have had one other purpose in mind in making this brief summary. 
Quite recently Lord Irwin in a generous i*eference to myself claimed that 
.credit should be given to the Viceroy when the results of his administration 
were deemed satisfactory. I will add that, if credit is to be attributed to 
me in any degree for any of these results, it should in fairness be very fully 
shared by those associated with me in the heavy burdens of the Government 
of India. No Viceroy can possibly have received more loyal and devoted 
service than I during these five years in which it has been my good fortune 
to have the great advantage of most skilled and capable assistance, not only 
from the Members of my Council, but also from those who have otherwise 
been called upon to contribute to the administration. 

And now let me abandon political discussion, and for a brief moment turn 
to personal considerations. Throughout my address to 3^ou to-day the sad 
•refiection dominates my mind that it is the last of these occasions. I should 
■not be human if I could remain unmoved in the face of my impending 
.departure from India. The memories of these years wdil always be 
treasured by me : I cannot refer to them without associating Her Exeellenev 
in these expressions of profound regret at departure. Eor the moment all 
' controversies are forgotten. I think only of the many acts of thoughtful 
kindness and sympathetic friendship throughout our stay in India. Inevit- 
ably my thoughts turn to the generous assistance Her Excellency and I 
have invariably received from India from Members of the Legislature 
and from ah' classes of the public in our labours in the cause of suffeinng 
humanity. Her Excellency with the true instinct of woman and mother 
has made this her special avocation, and I know that she leaves grateful 
hearts behind her. , 

While I have been in India I have , always striven to labour for her 
best interests. I have regarded myself as a link with her imperial connec- 
tion charged with a mission to advance her greater destinies. I have kept 
an impartial mind, free from the trammels of parties or interesis and 
fully pledged to the implications of her particular* institutions. I may not 
have always succeeded, for human efiovt has its limitations ; but believe 
me that to the best of my ability I have never fallen short in sympathy 
for India or desire to serve her. I take away most kindly recollections 
of her and she will always be in my thoughts. It is in this light that I 
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would wish to dwell in your hearts . also— as one who did his best" to serYe: 
India 


Wednesday, 17th March, 1926. 

.MESSAGE OE GEATITUDE EEOM THE COUNCIL OE STATE TO 
THEIE EXCELLENCIES THE EAEL AND COUNTESS OF 
EEADING. 

The Honourable Sarbar CHAEANJIT SINGH (Punjab,: Nominated 
...Non-Official) ; Sir,' I beg to move : 

“ That this Council do convey to Their Excellencies the Earl of Reading, Viceroy 
and Governor General of India, and the Countess of Reading on the eve of their 
departure from India, the hixnible expression of the Council’s grateful appreciation 
of and heartfelt gratitude for all that Their Excellencies have done for India.” 

I am sure in doing so I am voicing the feelings of the whole Council. It 
is, therefore, hardiy necessary for me to make a long speech in commend- 
ing my motion for the acceptance of this House. 

Not only had His Excellency's fame as an eminent judge of exceptional 
ability, as a sound financier, and as an experienced administrator preceded 
him to India, but we know tliat long before he came out to India .His 
Exeellency had laid India under a debt of gratitude by liis successful 
mission to Ameri(3a. We know that as Ambassador to the United States 
he piersuaded the Government of that country to place at India’s disposal 
all the silver necessary to prevent a crisis here. 

He is the first Lord Chief Justice of England to exchange a high post 
at home for the hard and arduous work in India. The expectations which 
were raised by his appointment were veiy high indeed. They are equalled 
only by the remarkable success wliieh he has achieved. Who does not 
remember the dark clouds which overcast the Indian horizon when His 
Excellency, the Earl of Reading, assumed the Viceroyalty, and vvdio will 
deny the great change which has since taken place? Heavy storms of 
violent and harmful propaganda were raging in the midst of angry surges 
of unrest and disorder. Non-co-operation was rampant, Muslim opinion 
was considerably agitated over the Khiiafat, the financial situation due 
to war was at its .lowest ebb, the economic problem was its worst, and 
the industrial state of the country \vas a matter of the deepest concern. 
The great Eeforms under which we are meeting here to-day were in danger. 
Therefore, the- task before him was of unusual delicacy and exceptional 
complexity. But we know how he approached it. He approached it with 
that sympathy and good-will which \ve had been led to expect of him and 
which alone afforded tlie solution. Througli the wise and statesmanlike 
policy pursued by His Excellency the situation in all these respects has 
improved, and improved beyond all expectations. In the matter of the 
Khiiafat Lord .Beading’s Government displayed the greatest tact, judgment 
and foresight. It is obvious that no amount of political agitation in India 
could have solved an international dispute, but so w^ell conceived ^ and 
BO w^ell directed w’^ere the eSorts of His Excellency that a satisfactory 
solution was reached. 

With regard to non-co-operationV when one had begun to despair of 
the general public opinion returning to saner channels, in which it had 
always rim, there came the farsighted and statesmanlike policy , of 
His Excellency's Government' which 'enabled the people to see things in 
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tlieir proper perspective, to abandon their extreme demands and to revert 
to sober modes of thought. 

The troubles I have referred to would have constituted an extraordinary 
burden for the shoulders of any Governor General, but when one thinks 
of the economic, industrial and financial depression which was prevailing 
over the count ry in 1921 one is left to wonder how the present improved 
situation is brought about. There has been a remarkable revival in trade, 
the industries of the country are steadily improving, and in the domain 
of finance the improvernent has exceeded the most optmiistic calculations. 
When owing to the war a series of deficit Budgets had cast a gloom over 
the country one could hardly imagine where the increasing taxation would 
land the people. But to-day we are all rejoicing over a second prosperity 
Budget. The severest critics of the Government will not be able to with- 
hold from Blis Excellency’s Government the credit wdiich is due to them 
for the manner in which the finances of the country have improved. It 
has been possible to raise large loans without going to foreign markets, 
and India’s credit has risen high in the world. It is particularly gratifying 
to notice that although no direct reduction has taken place in taxes, it has 
been possible to make remissions in provincial contributions and to send 
a message of hope to the nation-building departments w^hich, under the 
Government of India Act, are the special care of the Ministers in the 
Provinces. 

The great Eefonns had been characterised by a certain section as 
unsatisfactory, inadequate and disappointing. One section of the politi- 
cally-minded classes had stood aside from the new Legislatures. The 
atmosphere in which the Eeforms were inaugurated could not have been 
more depressing. No wonder, then, that some people thought that the 
Eeforms were dead before they were born. But the last five years present 
incontrovertible proofs of the success of the Eeforms and clearly show 
that the Eeforms have not been by any means inadequate or disappoint- 
ing. To take only some of the achievements of the last five years, 
repressive laws have gone, and with them the Press Act wdiich was an 
eyesore alike to advanced politicians and to journalists in this country. 
The policy of protection has been adopted, and a very old demand has 
been complied with. The help it has given to the principal national 
industry and the manner in which it has saved it from extinction is in 
itself one of the greatest results of the opportunities wEich were throwm 
open to the people of this country. The commercialization of Eailways 
and the separation of the Eailway finance and accounts from General 
finance and accounts, have not only begun to tell but are full of even 
greater possibilities. In the field of labour legislation considerable progress 
has been made which ought to more than satisfy the band of workers who 
are devoting themselves to labour problems. At the expense of a con- 
siderable amount of revenue, and in wEat looks like a complete reversal 
of the policy of the past, restriction on the cultivation ^of opium has 
been stiffened and stiffened until we are in sight oHts total abolition. 
I shall take just one more instance, namely, the abolition of the cotton 
excise duty, with the removal of which I hope the last complaint 
regarding the inclusion of ** tainted money in the Indian revenues 
has gone. This action of the Government has removed one of the oldest 
grievances, and wdiile I refrain from dwelling on its economic and other 
aspects I tnist that all classes of people will recognise the genuineness 
of His Excellency’s desire to meet all the legitimate desires of the people. 
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Sirv w’e equally dedicate- our' respect and gratitude to Her ' .Excellency 
the Countess of B.eading who' has shown by her own munificence and 
po'L'soiird iniiiieiice, genuine sympathy and great solicitude for the 
amelioration o.! human suffering and for the welfare of the worneii and 
cliiidren oi India, i make bold to say that Her Excellency has rendered 
a service not only to the present but .also to the future generations, the 
precise value oi; wliich one cannot exaggerate. Her Excellency’s .name 
will be remcriibered vrith gratitude for generations to come and as schemes 
which have been initiated under her auspices continue to be worked in 
the propejr spirit, as I am sure they will be, the contribution will be as 
great a source of satisfaction ' to Her Excellency as it ’will be of inestimable ' 
happiness to the people of this country. her many acts of kindness, 
gracefulness, amiability, and boundless hospitality Her Excellency has 
won our unbounded esteem and sincere admiration. 

In co.:acliision, I claim 'that His Excellency Lord Beading will 'have a 
foremost place in the ranks of India’s Viceroys. I have said enough in 
justification of my claim— and I desire to tell my friends across the seas 
that Lord Beading in all that he has done to satisfy Indian opinion, has 
also succeeded in eemenling the British connection. He has secured the 
contentment of the services and restimulated the recruitment of 
Englishmen, which promises to be as great an asset to Indian |>rogress 
as it would be a means of strengthening the British connection. It has 
been given to few of our foremost men to realize within so short a period 
the success of their policy and to see the justification for their actions 
and their irieasures. To His Excellency Lord Beading has been given 
the unique satisfaction of having witnessed the complete success of his 
policy, his actions, and his measures in all departments of life. I am 
sure that His Excellency’s Viceroyaity will be one of the brightest chapters 
in the glorious annals of British history in India. 

The Honourable Mii. HABOON JAFFEB (Bombay Presidency: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, it is to me a great pleasure to be in this House , to-day 
and thus to have an opportunity to speak in support of this motion. As 
the representative of a Muslim constituency, I shall speak speeiall}’’ as 
a Muslim, and of the great debt of gratitude which we Indian Muslims owe 
to His Excellency the whole world knows. When our Iiearts were torn 
with anxiety about the fate of our co-religionists in Turkey after the Great 
War, on what did we rely, for the effective expression of our fears and 
our desires? On the sympathy of His Excellency and his Government. 
Lord Beading brought the whole weight of his great position to bear in 
order that our sentiment should effectively be expressed, and how success- 
fully he achieved our desire, -was shown by the revision of the Treaty of 
rievres. Plis Excellency, in assisting to bring about that act of justice, 
performed a service to the Empire and to the peace of the world. 

We Muslims throughout India have also reason to be grateful to His 
Excellency for the noble-hearted way he has followed the path set by his 
illustrious predecessor, Lord Minto, in specially caring for the interests of 
ttie Muslim minority in India. I shall not refer to this subject at length. 
This would not be the time for so doing. The anxiety which the question 
is at the present moment causing all us Muslims is well known. But we 
, believe that our minority has had a true and real friend in His Excellency, 
and in this respect we regard his Viceroyaity as one more proof that w-e 
as a minority community . may place iii: British statesmanship our trust 
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that ill whatever constitutional developments take place in India it wili 
assure justice to Muslim claims for justice and fair dealing. 

There is one other aspect of His Excellency's labours about which I 
wish to sa^y a few words. It is his efforts to save the lives and honour of 
our fellow- subjects of His Majesty in South Africa- In this matter I speak 
not only as an Indian and as a Muslim Indian, but specially as a Muslim 
of Western India, for the Muslim Indians in South Africa are chiefly drawn 
from the Bombay Presidency, i recognise the difficulties which the Indian 
question gives the Union Government. The Union Government would, 
if our Government had not put up a splendid fight, have carried forward 
measures to solve it which would have worked inhumanly against our 
countrymen. Lord Eeading has been our true champion against such oppres- 
sion. The results he has achieved in the face of great obstacles deserve, 
our grateful acknowledgments. And here, Sir, let me add one word 
which I hope will not seem ungracious in the moment of thanksgiving. 
The struggle in South Africa is not yet over, and we earnestly trust that 
when His Excellency reaches the shores of England, he will still continue 
to use his great influence in onr behalf. The interest which His Excellency 
has taken in Muslim education is also wafll known. The sympathetic 
speech he made at the Aligarh University last year will not be forgotten by 
Muslims all over India. The reservation of one-third of the Government 
posts for the backward communities was a step in the right direction for 
which we are highly grateful to His Excellency. 

Sir, %ve wish — ^I speaking for my constituents join in the wish — long 
life and happiness to His Excellency, And in this prayer w^e must also 
mention the naniq of I-Ier Excellency, whose noble work for Indian women 
we gratefully recognise and whose gracious presence at Viceregal Lodge 
has been a blessing to us all. 

The Hoxouiuble Sir BIJAY CHAHB MAHTAB, MAHARAJADm.fu\j^^^ 
Bahadur ow Burdwuvn (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, in spite of 
the fact that the Viceroy of India is hemmed in with everything that makes 
for a splendid isolation, because the Viceroy happens to be a human' being 
he can rise above that splendid isolation and within the short period of five 
years allotted to him in India can make friends in the land to which he 
comes. I do not wish to repeat the many things that His Excellency the 
Earl of Beading has done for India as Viceroy and Governor General : for 
the constitution is such that he cannot take credit entirely, as the Govern- 
ment over which he presides is part and parcel of that Viceroyalty, particu- 
larly of the Governor Generalship. But there cannot be any doubt that Lord 
Beading's great personality, his charm of manner, his personal fascination 
and his great forcefulness are things which were an' asset to India : and to- 
day, when the time has come for His Excellency to leave India, we can 
safely assert that not only are many of us going to lose a personal friend, 
but that India is going to lose one of its most distinguished Viceroys. 
Now that he has w^aded through many of the troublous waters, for troublous 
waters there are and will be so long as a country and its people aim at the 
goal of liberation, it must be a satisfaction to His Excellency the Viceroy 
that in spite of bitterness in some quarters, in spite of adverse .criticisms, he 
has had the bulk of the saner mind of India at his beck and call. It cannot, 
however, be denied that in spite of constitutional shortcomms^s. the per- 
sonality of the Viceroy does no a greai way to make things smooth in India, 
and we cannot deny that Lord Beading's personality has gone a great 
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length to pacify troubles, to satisfy the grievances of minorities or other- 
wise, and I therefore gladly associate myself with the Eesolution that the" 
Honourable Sardar Charanfit Singh has brought before the Council of States 

to-day, 

I also associate myself with the chorus of praise that has been very 
rightly given to Her Excellency the Countess of Reading, for her interest 
in the welfare of the women and children of India has not only been 
genuine, but it has been of a nature which will, I am sure, in years to come, 
have very great and beneficial results. I therefore heartily support the 
motion which has just been moved. 


The "Honoueable Baja Sir EAMBAL SINGH (United Provinces, ■ 
Central : Non-Miiliammadan) : Sir, I beg to associate myself with' the ixiotipn 
and the observatioiis that have fallen from the lips of my Honourable 
colleagues in support of it. India is a vast country with divergent, some- 
times discordant and antagonistic, interests to deal with. If one succeeds 
in steering the vessel of State administration in troubled waters to a calmer 
and more tranquil atmosphere, one is surely worthy of great praise and 
gratefulness. The conditions which prevailed in India when His Excellency 
took the reins of his office and the conditions which exist at the present 
time show a remarkable change for the better, and one is bound to appreciate 
fully the services 3:*endered by His Excellency. It was an irony of fate 
that His Excellency had to contend with very abnormal times resulting 
from the after effects of the Great AVar and other causes, and great credit 
is due to His Excellency for achieving so much success in such adverse 
circumstances. Our annual Budgets were deficit Budgets. Our income 
was contracting, while our expencliture was mounting up immensely, and 
our provinces were smarting under the Meston Award and beneficial services 
wei^e not only suffering but were starving. Sir, it is in his regime that 
things have taken a turn for the better, and the provinces have got i*elief 
from the provincial contributions, though not to the fullest extent as they 
desired. In many other directions, in matters of policy, there is a remark- 
able chance for greater progi’ess, and we are bound to thank sincerely and 
honestly His Excellency for what has been done. 

Sir, it is not for me to go into details and to recapitulate the history 
of the five years of His Excellency's Viceroyalty which is about to close. 
Suffice it to say, that His Excellency very earnestly applied his head and 
heart to do goocT to India to the best of bis abilities, and the foundation 
which he has laid has been laid truly with the best of motives for the uplift 
of India to a higher level. 

Sir, we are also very grateful to Her Exeellenoy the Countess of Beading 
for the genuine affection and devotion and for her sympathy with the 
women and children of India, and for what she has done to ameliorate the 
condition of children. With these words, Sir, I support the Eesolution 
and wish that Their Excellencies may have a safe voyage, and pray that 
their interest in India may not abate when they go back to England. 

The Honourable Sir AETHUB EEOOM (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce): Sir, I wish to associate myself with the motion moved by 
my Honourable friend Sardar Charanjit Singh. 

In reading the speech that was made, the other day by Lord Irwin, I 
was very much struck with one sentence. He said: ‘if the Viceroy gets 
the blame when things go badly, then let us give him credit when things 

2p2„ 
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go better''. ' .'Now, Sir, that is found inuH waik.s, of iife. When anything goes 
m-rong, whether it be his fault or ' not,- .the whole, blame is thrown at ; the 
head of the administration. x4.t the same time when things go smoothly 
■and straight ' we very seldom hear any praise given to that man, and it is 
for that reason that I heartily associate myself with the Resolution which 
has been brought forward by rny Honourable friend. It will make known 
throughout India generally that this Council does appreciate the great work 
of Lord Reading in this country. There may have been ti.mes when there 
'were differences,' of opinion between His Excellency arid some .Members of 
‘the Legislature, but .whatever differences of opinion there may have been, 

I think no one would deny that His Excellency Lord Reading has pursued 
his course as Viceroy in this country with a singlemindedness of purpose, 
and that purpose has been for the good and welfare of India. 

Sir, I also would like to associate myself with the observations made 
by, the previous speakers with regard to Her Excellency the Countess of 
Beading. Not always enjoying the best of health, Her Excellency has 
never spared herself in promoting and forwarding any movement for the 
.benefit of her own sex, and for the benefit of little children in this country. 
As a speaker before me said, her wwk in this direction will live for many 
generations and it w^iil undoubtedly bear good fruit in time to come. I think 
we should all feel very deeply gratefi.il to Her Excellency for the 
work she has done in this as well as in many other directions. Finally, S’T, 
we shall miss Her Excellency from the Yiceregal Lodge whether at Delhi 
or in Simla. We all of us have enjoyed great hospitality when we have 
vished Viceregal Lodge. We have been received by Their Excellencies not 
only as Viceroy and as the wife of the Viceroy, but we have been received 
by a kindly host and a gracious hostess. We shall miss them very greatly 
when they go. 

Sir, I have nothing else to say except to wish Their Excellencies ail good 
luck and every happiness in their future in England on their retirement 
from this country. 

The Honourable Colonel Naw-ae Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN 
(Punjab : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, we are very thankful to Sardar 
Charanjit Singh who has brought this appropriate motion in this House 
to-day. All that His Excellency has done has been enumerated already 
and I wall not repeat them except to say this much that. India is in a far 
better condition now than when His Excellency took over office. The 
Resolution deals with those things which have been done by His Excel- 
lency. These have been already enumerated. But I appreciate His 
Excellency also for those things which he has not done and those a^e 
some of the things which an irresponsible minority want to waing out oi 
the Government by tluxats of non-co-operation, etc. When such challenges 
are , given by the above class, Sir, it is not good for the country, just as v/e 
had at the time of the Rowlatt Act, there is a possibility of trouble and 
then some of the responsible people have to come forvoird to quell it. 
As a Muhammadan, Sir, I want to associate myself wdth what has been 
said, by my Muhammadan friend here before me. I have to thank His 
Excellency also for many a kindness which he has showai to me personally. 
I think Lady Reading has done equally w'-ell in helping the 'womanhood of 
'India in all the branches in which it was possible to holp it. With these 
• few remarks, Sir, I heartily support this motion and pray for His 
; Excellency's long iife and safe return to England and hope also that ho 
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will take ae koeii an iutorest in India’s welfare as lie lias clone wliile 
lierov ■ 

The Hoxouiiaclk Major Kawab MTIHOMED AKBAB IvHAN (Norths , 
West IVoniier Province : Nominated Non- Official) : Sir, I congratulate my 
ITononrahle frieiui Sardar Cbaranjit Singh on bringing this iriost appro- 
priate and o]'>|>orliine motion, which has enabled us to express our feel-* 
iiigs -wiih regard to I heir Excellencies the Earl and Countess of Eead.iig, 
The Hon«>in’able ’Members of the House might recollect that in 1921 the 
political' atriiosphei'e hert' was not clear by any means. The non-eo-opera- 
iion, .Khilafat and other agitations in this land cvere in full swing. The 
no'w system of the reformed constitution was charged with bitterness and 
ajiimosiiy :it the v^a-y outset. It is unnecessary to repeat the difficulties 
it oucountered from moment of its birth. They are still fresh in our 
minds. Suffice it to say that there was a determined opposition to it from 
cerltiin sections of the community. It was under such circiimstap.ees of 
exeenllona] difficulties that His Excellency the Earl of Pleading was s^nt 
to India charged wiih the duty of establishing the reformed constitut'on 
and thus assisting the country along the road of advance mapped out in 
the Goverm’nrait of India Act, 1910 . It is a source of gratification to me, 
and so T think it' must ])0 to the Plonoiiivible Members of the House, to 
see th;it' at the time of liis denailure there is no anxious crisis arising la 
India and tlie a.dministraiion is carried on smoothly and efficiently. 

Sir, as my province of the N(wtb \\T‘st Frontier comes under the direct 
eontrol of His Excellency's Oovorument, 1 consider it my duty to express, 
on behalf f>f the p(^puhition of tln-it ])rovincc, rnv gratitude to His Excel- 
lency for the general ])eace and prosperity that that province has enjoyed 
during JTis Excellency's time. It has lieen comparatively more peaceful 
in these five years, during which many iisefnl works };iave been constructed. 
The Khyber Jhiilway 1ms been constructed and thrown open to the pubfi-a 
A Grand Trunk road has also been constructed up to Bazmak. Both these 
useful works have brought sufficieni mcmey to the inhabitants of the North 
West Frontier Province and it is hoped that these hirhways will naturaPy 
brin^ civilisation to Ihe tribesmen in Ihe administered tract and across it 
wdthin ihe Durand Tiine. Tliese people are all one and the same people, 
called Pathans in India. Afglians in Afghanistan and Bulamani in Arabia. 
They are all of one and tlie same descent. 

.Again. Sir, it is hoped tluat His Pjxcellency the Viceroy will very shortly 
upon another usofid wotI: in Peshawar' in the shape of a liospitnl. A iele- 
.graphie line from Peshawar to Kohat during the Durrah has been opened 
along wIt]) several post ofiicos ihroughoiit tlie pr-ovince, and it in hoped that 
others ihat liave been asked for and which are under consideration of the 
Government of India will also be opened in the near future. Last tli'High 
not the least the people of the North-West Frontier Province are Iiigh’v 
grateful to Ills Fxcrllency the Earl of Bending for bis liindness in granimg 
representation to ihat Province, in both the Houses of the eeniral TiOtu.s- 
lature. Sir, a good deal h<as been done on the TVontier during His Excel- 
lency the Ear] of Beading’s time and it is hoped that a good deal will be 
contemplated during the time of his successor, Lord Tr\vin. Tlie construc- 
tion of canals and railways and other useful works will give ])]enty of woi'k 
to the residents of the North-West Erofftier Province. The most notable 
of these filings, which will stand as a, land-mark in the history of India 
and which is expected to remind %nsitors from nearly the whole of the world 
of the august administration in India of His Excellency the Earl of Beading, 
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as already observed, is the construction of the Khyber Railway and the 
G-rand Trunk Road to Razmak. The inhabitants of the North-W.est 
Frontier Rrovince are deeply grateful to His Excellency the Viceroy and 
his Government for the bold measures which have prompted them in 
taking up these useful works. 

Before resuming my seat, Sir, I must express my sense of gratitude 
to their Excelleneies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading for the kind 
hospitality that they have been so gracious to extend to both the representa- 
tives from the North-West Frontier Province. We wish Their Excellencies 
a loioig, useful and prosperous life so that Their Excellencies may help the 
people of the North-West Frontier Province, after their departure from 
this country, in the deliberations of this most important question of the 
Frontier in responsible quarters in England. 

The Hoxoxjrablb Sir MUHAMMAD HABIB ULL AH (Member for 
Education, Health and Lands) : Sir, I deem it a proud privilege and peculiar 
pleasure as Leader of the House to associate myself with the Resolution 
which has been so ably moved by my noble friend Sardar Charanjit 
Singh. Other Honourable Members have also paid graceful tribute 
expressing their sense of grateful appreciation of and heartfelt gratitude 
for all that Their Excellencies have done for India during the 
memorable five years which are about to close. Of the progress that 
has taken place in the various branches of administrative activities during 
the present Viceroyalty I do not x^ropose to say anything. It has 
already been so aptly and eloquently referred to by those who pre- 
ceded me that I shall not attempt to recapitulate the same. 1 would 
merely like at this juncture to lay special emphasis on the beneficent 
labours of Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Reading in the sphere which 
touches the lives of tlie luimlilest in the land. Immersed as we are in 
the consideration of aclministrative and political requirements, it is only 
too common to ignore those activities which may not catch tlie eye 
apyeal to the imagination bub which none the less are vital to the happi- 
ness and, welfare of the millions of this country. Whenever any work was 
undertaken to relieve suffering and to bring light to those who live in the 
shadow of ailliction, Their Excellencies have been in the forefront, inspir- 
ing by their example and giving that help that only those in Their Excel- 
lencies'' position can give. We all remember that a year ago His Excel- 
lency launcliod an appeal for funds for work in connection with leprosy. 
I shall not forget the fervour of that appeal and I can affirm that it is His 
Excellency’s personal labours in that direction which brought such marvel- 
lous success and enabled work of such wonderful possibilities to be started 
and financed. A sum of approximately Rs. 20 lakhs was collected for Hie 
furtherance of this great philanthropic work. This is only one of His 
Excellency’s many beneficent activities. 

Of Her Excellency’s work in India I need hardly say much. The 
National Baby Week owes the living force of its appeal to Her Exceilency’ss 
example and precept. Those who have seen the large crowds wending 
their way to the demonstration given during this Week afc Delhi can have 
no doubt of the cdiange that is , being steadily wought in the popular atti- 
tude towards those problems which affect infant mortality and health, and 
consequently of the infinite possibilities of improvement in national well- 
being and efficiency which this change promises. Let me say one word of 
Their Excellencies’ acts of private and personal kindness done witho<it 
ostentation, and I may say almost with secrecy. I know of more than one 
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sucli instance, but I would be betraying confidence if I were to be more 
eKpIicit. It is sufficient to say that these acts will endear them not only to 
those who have been the direct beneficiaries thereof, but to those who have, 
in spite of^the secrecy, maintained, come to know something of the depth 
of li liman sympathy that resides in the hearts of Their Excellencies. , 

The Honouiuble Me. K. C. BOY (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official)': ' 
I agree, if I may say so with respect, with the weighty observations that 
have fallen from the Elonourable the Leader of the House. I know his 
handicaps : he is, after all is said and done, an official and tied down by the 
position and privilege of his office. But I am absolutely a free man and 
I know from personal knowledge that during the Viceroyalty which .is 
about to close His Excellency has done his best to cleanse the Statute- 
book of the repressive laws, and if His Excellency had been allow^ed to 
have liis own -way the obnoxious Eegulation would have been modified to 
suit the needs of the present-day admiiustration. His Excellency has 
promoted the cause of self-government in this country despite many 
trying circumstances. He has firmly laid the foundation of national 
defence; he has put forward a scheme for the re-organisation of the 
Territorial Army ; he has formulated a scheme for the Inclianisation of the 
Army ill the higher ranks, and recently he has been instrumental in creating 
a Eoyal Navy for India. In the domain of finance and commerce he has 
accepted nearly all the recommendations of the Tariff Board and has laid 
down once for all legitimate protection for India’s industries against uniak 
competition. In foreign policy whose control and direction has been in 
his hands, he has given India the benefit of a lasting treaty with His 
Majesty tlu^, Amir of Afghanistan and also an equally fair and just treaty 
with liis Majesty the King of Nepal. He is leaving India v/ith our 
frontiers fully w^elhguarded, with her neighbours happy and contented, 
and internally happy and prosperous. I have been a member of the Lady 
Beading Women of India Association since its inception and I know that 
Her Excellency, ill or -well, has always endeavoured to ptvanote the cause of 
medical aid for Indian womanhood. "The consolidated fund ivhich is knmvn 
as the Lady B,eading Fund wall bear unstinted testimony to her efforts, 
sagacity and administration. I join the Honourable Sir Arthui* Erooni in 
washing Their Excellencies God-speed and all good luclv, and I would only 
request them to eoniinue to take the same interest'; in Indian affairs as 
they have taken during their stay at Viceregal Lodge in Simla and Delhi. 
I support the proposition w’hich has been moved by my Honourable friend, 
Sarda.r Gharanjit Singh. 

The Honoueable Sie DINSHAW WACHA (Bombtty : Nominated Non- 
Official) : 1 bog to add my sincere tribute of apprcciatirn so eloquently 
expressed by many speakers before me in reference to one of the most dis- 
tinguished Viceroys and Governors General wdiom it has been tlie go.d 
fortune of India to have and who is now on the eve. of his retirement. 
My own belief is that to . the many brilliant pages of British Indian 

history contributed by a long succession of distinguished Viceroys in the 

past, His Excellency Lord Beading has contributed another and a brighter 
one, a page which will in every way redound not only to his credit but to 
the credit of the British people and to the genius of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
I do not wish to travel over the same ground that has been covered by 
many of the speakers v/ho have preceded me in such eloquent terms; 

hut I do say this, that perhaps no Viceroy and Governor General had to 

^encounter greater difiieiilties at the outset than Lord Beading when he 
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assumed ’the reins oi. dis, exalted .office, difficidties'.oi a colossal .magnitude, : 
save ^ the., . ever-to-be-laniented 'Lord ■ "Canning. In the . days of Lord 
Canniiig the. Government of India was trembling in the balance and it 
was a question whetiier the British would maintain their power in this- 
oountry. But happily Lord Canning’s patience and tolerance, his clemency, 
and, above all, his far-sighted statesmanship saved the country, brought it 
to a’ haven of safety and rest, and laid the foimdationis afresh of 
a new British Indian Empire which of course the genius of Lord Clive had 
originally founded. But since those days there have been very many 
able Viceroys- — each of whom has during his own tenure of office con- 
ferred great benefits on India in different directions, moral and material. 
But it must be said to the credit of Lord Reading that beds the one Vice- 
roy and Governor General who came out to India at a time when the countiw 
was seething with sedition and torn with unrest as was never witnessed, 
before. But w-e are glad to see that to-day, despite the many troubles 
and upheavals, that unrest has been greatly laid low* and tranquillity has 
once more been restored. That bis administration has been one of the 
most difficult, eventful and memorable in the annals of British India, 

I think none will deny. It is not my object here to go into the adminis- 
trative and financial questions and many other problems that were tvait- 
ing to be solved and which he has so successfully and ably solved during 
the last five years. Questions of policy of the greatest moment, problems 
of finance wdiich might have overwhelmed any other Viceroy, have all 
been solved. This alone is enough to entitle him to the gratitude of the 
country and its people. It is the great good fortune of Lord Reading that 
he had (I cannot refrain from saying) in the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
a Finance Minister f>f the Inghest talents who has saved India from the 
Niagara of deficits and brought her on safe and sure ground and on the- 
foundation of wdiich she can hencefoiwvard courageously proceed to build 
her finances with the greatest security and safety. 

Sir, only the future historian of India can really record his impartial 
verdict on the many memorable events and great outstanding features of 
Lord Reading’s adminislTation and on the exceptional ability, force r f 
character and practical statesmanship he displayed therein. We, who 
are his contemporaries can hardly appreciate to its fullest and freesls 
extent all that Lord Reading has been able to achieve during the past five 
years ot his Viceroy alty It was a most difficult Viceroyalty, and wm d-o 
not know-' what internal evidence there may be which may be avadabie 
fifty years hence to assess its value and appreciate its significance. 
What ]]C has done or has not done can be then knowm only. Superficial 
critics here and there and in newspapers scream aloud at one thing or 
another of liis Governor Generalship and blame him unnecessarily and 
witlieut founflation. They }‘eproach him for what he is in no woiy responsible 
for ot all. Such eriticisnis vve must be prepared to hear. We have read 
the lives of many a VicGroy from which we are now able to unlearn many 
WTOng and unfounded statements and learn many more which modify 3 ur 
jiidgirienr. The real springs of action which were at w’ork during the last 
5 w'.ars will never be kriov/n cTinang Lord Reading’s lifetime. It v/as the 
case wit]} many Governors General, specially Lord Dalhousie. In the same 
way I say tliat as far as w^e are concerned, we wdio are Lord Reading’s 
contemporaries and w'lio are swayed by enrrent biases and prejudices can- 
not really pass an impartial verdict — shall not be able to determhe 
the true character o! his Viceroyalty. But we can unhesitatingly- exprass. 
our opinion that so far as Imoivn facts are eoncemed Lord Reading has 
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deserved well, {lye nobly- and richly of. the country which he has.' ruled: 
with such fearless courage and consummate ability. No doubt 
Viceroys there luive been, such as Lord Mayo, Lord Bipon, Lord Minto 
and Lord ILardinge — who are greatly remembered for their beneficent aclrni- 
nistmta,)!!. Hut I do say this that when we remember alL the salient 
chaincteiisticB of Loi^^^ Beading’s Viceroyalty we siiail have to say in 
all justice to him that he proved himself to be one of the greatest in the 
annals of British India. 1 think, Sir, he has reared a monument of his , 
own, more durable than brass and the Pyramids of Egypt. What Lord 
Beading has done will be inscribed in history in letters of gold — wBat he 
has done for its people patiently, perseveringly and courageously with the 
eye of the statesman looking far ahead into the future. India will appre- 
ciate later on better and better what Lord Beading has done. Therefore, 

I will say that when to-day we accord our sincere tribute of praise for 
wliat be has done, we do nothing more than render justice to his admi- 
nistration, and I am very glad to see that in this House with its serene 
atmosphere, there is not heard one single discordant voice in making 
reference to His Excellency’s beneficent work. 

And wliat shall I say^ of the good Lady Beading? All that has been 
said in this place shows that Lady Beading has done an immense amount 
of philanthropic work for the better social condition and health of the 
people, even in a larger way than the wives of former Viceroys from Lady 
Dufferin downwards. Her work for the relief of suffering humanity is 
writ large which he who runs may read. She has instituted new hospitals, 
new sources for relieving suffering humanity, particularly of Indian women 
and children. I think, that as far as Lady Beading is concerned, we can 
unhesitatingly say of her that she has proved herself a typical English 
woman of the deepest sympathy and solicitude for her Indian sisters, 
that she is indeed the type of the Iioiiest and divine womanhood. As 
to Lord Beading’s genial and benign personality, his unvaiying 
courtesy and to Lady Beading’s gracious liospitality which one and all 
of us have received, I do not think there can be any difference of opinion 
in the country. Indeed I do not hesitate to say that both Lord and 
Tjady Beading have won the esteem and regard of all who have come into 
<iontact Vvlth their personalities. And speaking of Lord Beading I do 
believe, Sir, that ^vhen the true history of his Vieeroyrdty comes to be 
written, Indians will have reason to remember it with gratitude and 
affection . 

The TloxornAiiLE MAiiAiiAJADn[aAJA Bru BAiMESHVAB.V SINCtll of 
Daubttaxga (Bihar and Orissa: Non-Muhamrnadan) : Sir, I rise on my 
own behalf as well as on behalf of my Province to give grateful expressioii 
to our sense of gratiiiide for PTis Excellency Iiord Boadimr’s benefactions 
to India. 

Sir, I can sincerely say that Lord Beading’s Viceroyalty will alv“ays 
form a lancLmark in the history of India. As wo all know, Sir, Lord 
Beading’s prominent part in connection with the Lausanne Treaty has 
placed not only India but the whole Muslim w^orid under a deep debt of 
gratitude to His Lordship. His sympathies with the SoTith African Iitclians 
and his personal efforts to ameliorate their plight are too well known to 
require any special mention here. But what will always distinguish Lord 
Beading’s regime from all other periods, is the wonderful manner in 
which ha has preserved the tranquillity of this vast Continent during a 
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particularly troublous time to wMch I need not refer in detail on this 
occasion. Lord Reading lias not only piloted lifs administrative ^ship 
through surging tides with signal success, but has removed some of those 
•grievances of India which would have required far-sighted and vigilant 
statesmanship at any time. Among such measures of far-reaching effect^ 
I may cite Balanced Budgets that much-longed for reduction of the 
provincial contributions and the abolition of the cotton cess. These 
things have earned for His Lordship a really dear place in the innermost 
heart of India, and I look forward to the day in the near future when the 
lead given by His Lordship will be taken up by his successor and provin- 
cial contributions will become a thing of the past. 

But, this is not all. It was reserved for Lord Reading* s r4gim6 to 
witness the satisfactory solution of that old cry, the reduction in military 
• expenditure, and, Sir, the establishment of the Tariff Board has put a 
stamp on His Lordship’s claim to the gratitude not only of Indians but 
of all those interested in the industrial stability of India; and his name 
will be handed down from generation to generation for it is in our indus- 
trial revival that all our hopes for the future of India lie. 

Sir, the announcement recently made regarding the foundation of an 
Indian Navy is a measure which will immortalise His Lordship’s name; 
for without a Navy, Sir, there can be no self-protecting India, and Sir, I 
need hardly say that unless India can protect herself, she cannot govern 
herself. Sir, the King’s representative who has boldly taken this step is 
a true statesman entitled to the sincerest gratitude not only of the people 
of India but of England also. Sir, connected with this question is the 
appointment of the Sandhurst Committee, and I will say only this that 
It will be for His Lordship’s successor to fulfil those expectations which 
ha,Ye already been formed in this direction. 

Sir, I cannot eonclude without alluding to the Royal Commission on 
the Indian Services, popularly known as the Lee Commission, which handed 
in its Report to Lord Reading’s Government and I fervently hope that 
His Lordship will tell his successor that the step initiated by him in respect 
■of Indianisation has only been commenced and it will remain for his 
successor to do the needful in this direction. 

Sir, last of all, though not the least, it is iriy privilege, to refer t^> 
His Lordship’s unvarying courtesy at all times to Indians and his willing- 
ness to help them even individually. Sir, it is one of the greatest functions 
of the Kiiig’s- representative to be accessible to his people and it cannot 
be denied ihat Lord Reading has fulfilled it. Sir, the announcement of 
'the Agricultural Commission towards the closing days of Lord Reading’s 
‘Viceroyalty is yet another proof , of his solicitude for the voiceless millions 
of India, and if properly handled, Sir, it will uplift the masses much more 
soundly and effectively than any other movement yet heard of for that 
purpose. 

And, wn all know how helpful Lady Reading has been to her 
husband throughout his period of Indian administration. There has been 
no movement connected with w^omen’s and children’s welfare with which 
Her Excellency has not identified herself. The Bed Cross Society, the 
Baby Weeks and the various nursing homes and women’s sections of 
hospitals in the country will ever bear testimony to Her Ladyship’s 
indelible work for the benefit of Indian women and children. In fact, 
Mis Lordship’s work would not have been complete without Her Ladyship’s 
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active interest in ilie -welfare of Indians. There is nobody in India who , 
Iras come in contact .with ‘G-ovemment House without being struck by Her 
Ladyship's charmingly ennobling personality, and we ail hope that Her 
Ladyship will continue to evince the same interest in the people of 
India from. England as she has done during the period of His Excellency ,^s, 
"¥ieeroyalty in India. , ' ' ■ ' 

With these words, Sir, I most cordially support the Honourable Sardar 
Charanjit Singh’s motion, and heartily wish that this Council do convey 
to their Excellencies the Earl of Beading, Governor General of India, 
and the Countess of Beading on the eve of their departure from India the 
humble expression of the Council’s grateful appreciation and heartfelt 
gratitude for all that their Excellencies have done for India and pray 
'God Almighty to vouchsafe to their Excellencies a long life and ever- 
increasing prosperity. I hope our Viceroy will carry with him very many 
pleasant memories during his stay in our country and let us cherish the 
hope that His Excellency will always, like a true lover of India, endeavour 
to uplift and place her amidst the self-governing nations of the world. 

The Honouiiadle Baja Sri Eawu SWETAGHALAPATI EAMA- 
KBISHNA BAhhlA BAG Bahadur of Bobbili (Madras: Nominated Non- 
Official): Sir, I rise wholeheartedly to support the motion moved by the 
IlonourabJc Sardar Charanjit Singh. On behalf of my Presidency generally, 
and particularly on behalf of the landholders of Madras, I express our 
gratitude to Tlieir Excellencies for all the good they have done to Ibis 
cuunliy. I shall be only repeating what has already been so ably expre.ssed 
'On the floor of this House if I attempt to enumerate the many good and 
noble acts of Their Ei^celieneies in this country. Although His Excellency is 
so shortly to lay down the reins of his bigh oflice %ve hope and trust that ITis 
Excellency will continue to take a keen and lively interest in Indian 
affairs when he returns to England. I now join with other Honourable 
Members in wishing God-speed and good-luck to Their Excellencies. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT : •Honourable Members are aware 
that there is a provision in the Standing Orders which enables the President 
to speak on any motion before the House. It is an advantage, of which 
the Chair has rarely availed itself, but I welcome it now as givhig me an 
opportunity to associate myself with the motion before the House. There 
are obvious Ihnilations on wdiat can be . said . from the Chair, and I am 
not proposing to address the House on the subject of the administration 
of tlis Excellency Lord Beading as Governor General of India. But as 
one who has been associated with both the Viceroy and Her Excelleney 
Lady Eeadiug from the moment of their arrival in India till the present 
moment, I might be deemed guilty of ingratitude if I did not speak o! 
what I know. From the date of Lord Beading’s assumption of office, it 
was my privilege for nearly four years to attend on him weekly and to 
work with him and under him, and the House may perhaps realise with 
what trepidation, I, as Secretary in the Legislative Department, ventured 
to lay before an acc-Lord Chief Justice the opinion of the Legislative Depart- 
ment on a legal matter then under the consideration of the Government 
of India. But I shall always be grateful for the sympathetic and helpful 
attitude wffiich His Excellency invariably adopted in connection with 
matters which it was my duty to lay before him. Since His Excellency 
did me the honour to appoint me to , the Chair of this House, I have 
naturally officially come very little into contact with him. I have, however,. 
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beeii\ associate' witli Jiini. The IlGiiD.urablo the Leader of the^ House- 
referred in , eloquent. , terms a -short time ago to the appeal .which .His.- 
Excellency inaugurated in connection with the campaign against leprosy ^ 
and I have for several months now had the privilege of assistmg His- 
Excellency as Chairman of the Executive Committee in the adininistratioD 
of the fund. The possibilities of the scheme which His Excellency hag 
inaugurated stagger the imagination, and it is only for the future to realise 
what in that res|5^Gct His Excellency has done for India. 

I have had the privilege also, since I ceased to hold an official post, 
of close association with Her Excellency. Her Excellency's activitiesj 
her whole-lieartedness and her energy have been referred to on every side 
of the House. It is a remarkable thing — no, those who know Her Excel- 
lency will realise that “ remarkable ” is not the right word — but it is a 
fact deserving of comment that those who have worked with Her^ Excel- 
lency know that she displays in the administration of funds which she 
inherited from her predecessors just as great an interest and that she 
labours just as hard as in the administration of those funds which she 
herself has inaugurated, and which have naturally been nearest to her 
heart. The future generation will realise fully what they owe to Their 
Excellencies the Earl and the Countess of Beading. I am glad that this- 
Council has taken this opportunity io express its sense of gratitude. I 
am now putting the motion to the House, and I would suggest that as 
soon as I have read it, all Honourable Members who support the motion, 
should rise in their places. 

The question is : 

That the followivig motion be adopied : 

* That this Council do convey to Their Excellencies the Earl of Reading, 
Viceroy and Governor General of India, and the Countess of Reading on 
the eve of their departure from India, the liumhie expression of the 
Council’s srrntef id appreciation of and heartfelt gratitude for all that Their 
Excellencies have done for India. 

The motion was carried unanimously, all Honourable Members standing,, 


Tiiurnday, ISih Fchruarij, 1026, 

FiESOTd'TlTON EE APPOINTMENT OF A ROYAL CO]\fMISBION TO' 
INQUIRE INTO THE WORKINCx OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION. 

The Honoti-rahle Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA (Bombay : Non-Muham- 
madatt) : Sir, I I)eg to move the following Resolution which reads tluis : 

‘‘ This Council recornTnonds to the Governor General in Council to urge upon His 
Mfjjesty’s Government the appointment forthwith of a Royal Commission to investigate 
and inquire int<i tJie working of the present Indian constitution and to formulate a 
scheinc for the estahllKhment of responsible government in India.” 

I aec^d make 330 apology for bringing forward this Eesolulioii, for the 
constitiitiorifil qinestion is irrepressible and it is bound to press again and 
again ior consideration until a pemianent satisfactory solution is reached; 
More tlian five years have passed since the refonned constitution was in- 
irodiiced. Tlie very first year of the meeting of the Indian Parliament was 
signalised by the adoption by the Legislative Assembly of a Resolution, the 
original of which ivas altered as suggested by Government themselves, and 
in its amended form it recommended a re-examination and revision of the 
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.constitution at an, earlier date than 1929. Much water has iiowed under 
'the bridges since then, but the one, most outstanding feature , of tiic CLiiTents 
and under currents of thought during the last five years has been a persistent 
demand for such further constitutional advance as will secure the gpodwill 
and co-operation of all schools of political opinion in tins country — I mean 
all those scliools which unitedly may be taken to represent tlie bulk of 
the Indian people — ^and thereby lay the constitutamiil issue couiparatively 
.at rest, I'f this is done it will lead to the concentration of the energies and. 
eilorts of the chosen representatives of the people and other leaders upon 
the numerous problems of internal development and progress, v'hich, owing 
to the overpowering pressure of the constitutional problem, have not been 
receiving and indeed, in the very nature of things, cannot receive, that 
ineasuro of undivided and steady attention to which they are entitic'd. The 
constitutiional issue has thus loomed the largest on the political liorizon of 
India. It has demanded the earnest attention of Government and of the 
Indian Parliament in one form or another. Only last year in the Simla 
.Session, the question came up in the form of an amendment to a Govern- 
ment Eesoiution moved in the Legislative Assembly, by the leader of the 
Swaraj Party, and in the then Council of State by myself. The different 
decisions of the two Houses on that amendment are well known to Honour- 
able Members, The Legislative Assembly adopted it by a very large 
majority which represented the unanimous view of the Swaraj, the Inde- 
pendent and the Liberal Parties. In this Honourable House, the amend- 
ment was rejected and the Government Piesolution was adopted. 

Since the September Session, the Indian National Congress, the 
Muslim League, the Liberal Federation, the Non-Brabmin Conference, the 
Christian Conference and other Congresses and Conferences whose number, 
as has been remarked by a European writer, is legion, have met at their 
annual sessions, and we have once more had the considered views of the 
more important political bodies on the constitutional question. One notable 
and significant event in this connection has been the open declaration by 
a section of the Swarajist Party — a section by no means inconsiderable or 
uninfluential — ^that they disapprove of the policy of obstruction and are in 
favour of pursuing what is called the policy of responsive co-operation which 
means nothing more nor less than the policy of co-operating with the Govern- 
ment in carrying out all such policies and measures as are not repugnant 
to reason or detrimental to the interests of the people. . . , 

The Honouhable Sir DINSHAW WACHA (Bombay : Nominated Non- 
Official) : From their point of view. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIBOZE C. SETHNA: Yes, each man has his 
own point of view. 

Now, Sir, the Eesoiution which I am moving has been brought forward 
in the light of all these circumstances. It has been framed in the light, 
first, of the history of the constitutional issue during the last five years, 
secondly, of the decisions of the Indian Parliament in the last Simla 
Session, and, thirdly, of the considered views which different sections of 
Indian opinion have expressed in their conferences held whthin the last 
six or seven weeks. With regard to This second circumstance, I am not 
blind to the significance such as it is of the decision reached by the pre- 
decessor of this Honourable House. After all, the Indian Constitution is 
bi-cameral and Indian opinion, as far; as I know, is very largely in favou 
of its being and continuing to be bi-cameral. . The decisions of this House 
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are therefore entitled to as mncii consideration and weight as those of the 
Legislative Assembly. In this connection however I may be permitted to 
add that some of those Honourable Members in. the last Council, who^ 
voted against my far-reaching amendment, expressed themselves in favour 
of the appointment of a Eoyal Commission before the statutory period and 
indeed my Honourable friend Mr. K. G. Eoy moved an amendment 
recommending the appointment of a Eoyal Commission or any other suit- 
able agency not later than 1927. It is true he withdrew the amendment, 
but there is the important fact that such an amendment was moved, aiidi 
further that it was supported by some of those who were not able to gO 
the whole length with me. After these remarks which I have deemedi 
necessary to make in order to clarify the issue and to enable this Honour- 
able House to see the question which I am submitting to its judgment in 
the proper perspective I shall turn to the Eesolution itself. My Eesolu^ 
tion is a plea for the immediate re-examination and revision of the exist- 
ing constitution by a Eoyal Commission. In urging that plea and be- 
speaking the support of this House to my Eesolution I wish to appeal to 
the intellect and reason of the House and of the GoverDment. I shall 
scrupulously avoid all passion, bitterness of feeling,, recrimination, all 
uncalled for and unnecessary attacks upon Government for their sins 
of commission or omission, real or fancied. I shall further eschew all 
considerations of sentiment except to the extent that the sentiment which 
is strong, which is persistent, which is entertained by varied or large 
sections of the community constitutes in itself a fact of great importance 
which reason ought not to brush aside as irrelevant nor statesmanship 
ignore as of no value. 

What, then, are my grounds for urging that the time has now come 
when the existing constitution of this country should be examined and 
revised, and that a Eoyal Commission should be immediately appointed 
for the purpose? I start with the position that it has been conceded by 
Government that there is no legal bar to the appointment of a Eoyal 
Commission for this purpose at any time before the expiry of the period 
of ten years fixed by the Government of India Act. We all know’* the 
statement made in such picturesque and arresting language by the Secre- 
tary of State that ‘‘Wise men are not the slaves of dates, rather are da.tes 
the servants of sagacious men”. So far then the position stands beyond' 
question. Starting from thai point, I contend in the first place that the 
working of the constitution during the last five years and indeed the 
examination ot the constitution by the Eeforms Inquiry Committee, better 
known as tlie Muddiman Committee, even within the limited terms of 
reference made ,to it have clearly shown that the constitution has not 
succeeded in achieving the object with which it was established to the 
extent and in the manner expected. The constitution has failed not in 
the sense that the administration is not going on and going on as efficiently 
as before, not in the sense that the Legislatures are not working and 
that the Executives are at a standstill, but in the much higher sense that 
it has failed to give that measure of training in responsibility which 
was its avowed object and without which no real and continuous progress 
in the attainment of full responsibility is supposed, I think rightly sup- 
posed, to be possible. And it has failed to achieve this result, not for, 
any fault on the part of the people, not, on account of non-co-operation,- 
not owing, to any obstructive tactics of the Sw-arajists, but owing to the 
supreme fact that at its very inception and to a considerable extent in 
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its very nature it was so conceived and devised that it could not 
produced any better results. 

I concede* Sir, that training in responsibility is necessary before full 
responsible government becomes familiar to the people and can be worked* 
by them with a high degree of efibciency and a large measure of success. 
But in order that such training might be acquired, the measure of res- 
ponsibility must not be stinted. It must be substantial, it must be 
real. It must not be an apology for liberty, not a liberty so hedged round, 
with limitations and qualifications as to make it a mere camouflage or 
fiimsy and unsubstantial in its nature or working. The responsibility which. 
Dhe present constitution has granted in the domain of the provinces is 
of sucli a nature. And I say, therefore, it is utterly ili-ealeulated to give 
the electorates that training in responsible government* upon which 
insistence is laid. In the domain of the Central Government, indeed, where 
vital issues are decided there is an utter absence of responsibility. The 
constitution of the Central Government is, in fact, open to the same serious 
objections as were urged against the Congress League Scheme of 1916 and 
to some extent against the Mori ey-Minto Reforms, all arising from an 
irremoveable executive which has to depend for support upon an elective- 
majority and which in its turn, owing to its being excluded from respon- 
sibility, is naturally inclined to play the role of permanent opposition. 
Such a constitution cannot fulfil the ends it has in view and the sooner it 
is revised the better for all. 

My second ground for urging the early appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to review and revise the existing constitution is that there is a- 
general, I might say almost unanimous, strong and insistent demand for 
further constitutional advance. And I wish to emphasise the fact thai? 
this view thaf the time is now ripe for further constitutional advance is 
maintained not; only by political parties or leaders, but also by those who 
have worked or have been working side by side with the Government 
either as Executive Councillors or Ministers. It is impossible for those 
who have closely studied the reports of the Local Governments on the 
working of the reformed constitution for the year 1924, which have been- 
published along with the reports of the Reforms Inquiry Committee, not 
to come to the conclusion that a large, weighty and responsible oninion 
as represented by most Ministers and many Indian Members of the Execu- 
tive Councils strongly favours such further constitutional advance. The 
position in this matter has been ably expressed by the Honourable the 
Baja of Pannagal, himself a Minister to the Madras Government and a 
leader of the non-Brahmin Party, a party the moderation of w^hose political 
views is beyond question and wdiich has been most heartily co-operating 
with the Government in working the constitution. He said in his speech 
at the non-Brahmin Conference held during last Christmas: 

It is perfectly apparent tliat the most weighty, the most considered and the best- 
informed opinion is in favonr of an immediate adva.Tice in the political status of the- 
country. Ministers and Indian Members of Councils almost without excention. in 
various Governments who have had actual experience of carrying on the administra- 
tion of the country, whose knowledge of ’ departmental difficulties and oomnlications 
has certainly not been of a comparatively insignificant character, whose keenness for 
oo-operative work with the authorities is incapable of doubt or suspicion, whose 
enthusiasm for the diarchic system of government when they assumed , office is admitted^ 
whose regard for Parliamentary conventions en,d» in particular for the opinion 
of the English Parliament is obvious, practically from every Presidency have given 
their opinion almost unanimously in favour of . an immediate extension of the political 
status of the country/' 
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The. : same , position lias. .been. ; reflected in ttie' resolutions passed by 
most of the Conferences ; held during X-mas last. The All-India Muslim 
Lea.gue which met at Aligarh has adopted a resolution demanding the 
appointment of a Koval Commission without any delay, and this resolulion 
was moved by Bir Ali Imam, an ex-Member of the Yiceroj^’s Executive 
C'ouncih The Liberal Federation has drawn up an outline of the reforms 
that should he introduced and also urged the appointment of a lioyal 
Commission, and the Federation vwas presided over by Sir Moropimt Joshi, 
who has just laid down the reins of office as Home Member of the Central 
Provinces Government. The non-Brahmins at their conference liave 
•demanded the immediate establishment of full provincial responsible 
'government and of a measure of responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment, The All-India Conference of Indian Christians which met at 
Calcuita also passed a resolution asking Government to appoint a Koyal 
Commission and demanding immediate provincial autonomy and the in- 
troductioi; of responsibility in the Central Government. 

All these facts ]>rove beyond doubt that, however much they may differ 
•on other points, there is general agreement among the various political 
bodies in India that the investigation of the question of further constitu- 
tional reform should be immediately undertaken by a Royal Commission. 
How, Bir, I put it to Government. Will they be justified in ignoring all 
these expressions of opinion? Bo they carry no weight with them? What 
effect will it have upon the Indian mind when it finds that all these 
expressions of opinion, this general and insistent demand for further consti- 
tutional advance, are ignored and flouted as of no account? I have said 
at the outset that I want to appeal not to sentiment, but to the reason 
both of the Flouse and of the Government. It may be that the Govern- 
ment think all these expressions of opinion and views to be wrong, that, 
in their judgment, no immediate revision of the constitution is justified, 
though it would seem from the reasons hitherto given by them whenever 
they have opposed the demand for such revision, that their opposition is 
based not so much on the merits of the question as on the absence of; 
^certain condition which they demand. 

But assuming for the sake of argument that in the considered opinion 
of the Govoruinont on the merits of the question the immediate revision of 
the constitution by a Royal Commission would not be justified we have 
hero two different and conflicting opinions, and I trust the Government give 
ns credit for the honesty of our view, just as they expect that we should 
give iboin credit for the honesty of their view. In this confl’ct of two 
honest and sincere views what can be a better agency than a Royal Com- 
mission to decide the great issues involved? And then again supposing 
that the judgment of most Ministers,- many members of Executive Gnuucils 
and of these various public bodies as to the desirability of immediately 
.appointing a Royal Commission to investigate the question of further consti- 
tutional advance is swayed more bv considerations of sentiment than of 
])ure cold reason, the Honourable House will see that it is too big and 
gratuitous a supposition to make, is not that in itself a fact of great 
importance which the Government ought not to ignore? The Indian Gov- 
ernment cla.ini to defer to Indian public opinion even wLen they think 
that that opinion is not quite correct or sound. This deference to pubhc 
opinion is in fact claimed to. be the , basis of the Government and the 
'administration since the inauguration of the reformed constitution. Why 
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should not Government then attach proper weight and importance to this- 
demand for further constitutional reforms, a demand which has behind 
it the support of moderate, weighty, sober, influential responsible' elements 
in society— and refer the question to an independent tribunal such as a 
Royal Commission? Whether they consider the demand for ai> immediate 
revision of the constitution as based on reason, or on sentiment, pure and 
simple, or partly on sentiment and partly on reason, in any case it is a 
demand which Government should not be so callous or indifferent as to 
pay no heed to whatever. Certainly the demand deserves a much better 
fate than it has hitherto met with. 

But, Sir, tho question urged against the immediate appointment of a 
Royal Commission is, and I am now coming to grips with the main ques- 
tion, that the appeal of Lord Birkenhead for co-operation, for goodwill 
and friendship has not evoked adequate and sympathetic response froiii 
political leaders in this country. I want to examine this point as fully 
and as frankly as I can. This same objection has been repeated by His 
E^^ceilency the Viceroy in the speech he made at the opening of the Legis- 
lative, Assembly on the 20th of last month and ten days ago at the opening 
of this Council. I welcome that pronouncement and frankly I am not §o 
disappointed with it as some critics evidently are. I wish to speak of it 
with the greatest respect, particularly as it may be taken as expressing 
and embodying the latest position of Government on this important ques- 
tion. Now, with great deference to Hjs Excellency, I must say in the 
first place that the attitude taken up by Goveriirneht, as expressed in that 
pronouncement, appears to me to be somewhat vague. It is difBcult to 
understand what exactly is meant and asked for. So far as working the 
constitution is concerned, the spirit of goodwill, friendship and co-operation 
shown by all the Legislatures during the first three years is acknowledged 
by all, even by Government themselves. 

During the last two years the same has been manifested by all the Pro- 
vincial Councils, except those of Bengal and the Central Provinces, and 
even in these two refractory provinces, the situation has shown a decided 
improvement. The Bombay Swarajists have now declared themselves 
emphatically in favour of responsive co-operation. The improvement in 
the attitude of the Legislative Assembly in the direction of reasonable co- 
operation has been acknowledged by His Excellency himself. The attitude 
of the Swarajists too has undergone a change for the better. The leader 
of the Swarajist Party and one more of its stalwarts are now working in co- 
operation, the first, Pandit Motilal Nehru, on the Skeen Committee and 
the other, Mr, V. J. Patel, as the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly. 
Then there is a split in the Swarajist Party and the Sw^arajists in the 
Maharashtra in Bihar and in the Central Provinces have now openly aban- 
doned the policy of obstruction. It is true, the Indian National Congress 
which met at Cawnpore has passed a resolution to which objection might 
justifiably be taken. Personally, I strongly deprecate that resolution and 
more particularly that part of it which speaks of civil disobedience. It is* 
neither sound statesmanship nor wise political leadership to indulge in such 
futile and misleading and mischievous talk about civil disobedience. But 
in fairness to the Congress it must: be pointed out that civil disobedience is 
held out as a remote mode of direct action to be resorted to when all other 
methods fail, and that too, as expMned by Mahatma Gandhi, as an alter- 
native in utter exclusion of any method of violence. 
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Siicli then is the present, situation . and I , do , co,iiteiid. that, taken as /.'a. 
u'hole and on ii close ,sy nip athetic .and -not' hypercritical analysis it meets, 
essentially and substantially, with the condition put forward b,y Lord 
Birkenhead and His Excellency the Viceroy. What more do the Go V” 
eminent want? Do they want that the S’waraj Par% should dissolve itself 
and openly declare that they are in the wrong? Are Government going to 
xnakG the whole country suffer for the sins, if any, of a single political 
party — a party too, which is now divided against itself and which, in spite 
of its avowed policy and programme, has shown friendship and goodwill 
in a fair degree and really practised a considerable and increasing measure 
of co-operation? Would it be fair to make the whole country suffer in that 
manner? Is the Swaraj Party everything and other parties nothing? 

Is nob the heart of the nation thoroughly sound? And I am confident the 
Government of India believe it to be sound. 

I am afraid, Sir, the Swaraj Party seems to be on the brain of Gov- 
ernment, Let them shake off that obsession which is evidently warping 
■ their judgment and drying up the sources of their large-hearted sympathy 
and let them not allow it to come in the way of India’s progress. The 
Swarajist Party, if I understand it rightly, is nothing but the old Extremist 
Party. In every country there is and there will be a party of extremists, 
aye even a party of extremist irreconcilables. Such a party existed before 
‘ the introduction of the Morley-Minto Eeforms, but that did not deter those 
two eminent statesmen from introducing reforms. It existed all the time 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms but it did not deflect the late Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford from the path of reform which they had 
chosen. All these four statesmen had the courage to conciliate and rally 
all the sober elements in the country, and, so far as I can judge, they have 
■ certainly succeeded to a very appreciable extent. All the .frowns and threats 
of Extremism did not make them hesitate in the great task of conciliation 
-and reform, and I for one believe that in the main their policies have been 
justified.' 

. Sir, I feel not the slightest doubt that if an announcement of the ap- 
pointment of a Loyal Commission is now made, the ground would be cut 
from under the feet of Extremism at all events to some extent, and the force.s 
»of co-operation, of good-will and of friendship wuli not only be .I’allied, but 
they will also be strengthened both in numbers and influence, and above all 
they will be justifled in the eyes of the Indian people. May I in this 
■connecinon say a few words to my Swarajist friends? I do earnestly 
.appeal to them -to reconsider their position in the light of the .fresh pro- 
nouncement of His Excellency the Viceroy. Let' them, not treat that 
speech light-heai'tedly as of no account, let them give up any idea, if they 
have it at all, of throwing out the Budget, let them give every proof of 
friendship and goodwill and judge of the Budget and of all the measures 
which Government may submit to their votes on their own merits. In 
other words, if I may say so, let them once at least' stoop to conquer. I 
. have no doubt that this new attitude will be justified bat if not they can 
then go with a clean conscience to the electorates and tell them that they 
have ■ done their best and that the onus now lies on Government and on 
Government alone. ' ' ' ' - 

A minute ago I said I . am confident, the Government of India believe 
that the heart of India is sound. For a reflex of this opinion I will quote 
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from recent utterances in England. Writing in the Sunday Times oi 
J^oiidon of a fortnight back from last Sunday Lord Meston observed: 

“Non-co-operation in its virulent form is dead and the European if he behaves 
reasonably is again welcome. Below the surface^ trouble simmers as it has always done, 
but on tile face of the waters there ds little trace of the hurricanes which have been 
raging since 1919.” 


He concludes staying that there is nothing in the situation to-day 
calling us to diverge from the course of political development laid down six 
.years ago. Lord Meston was in India a few weeks ago and what he has 
written to the Stinday Times is the result of whal he has seen and learnt 
for liimselt, and it cannot be forgotten that but a few years ago he was him' 
sell: a member of the Government of India and he is bound to be in close 
touch with the pirincipal officers of the Government of India to-day. The 
views he has expressed are therefore the views of our Honourable friends 
sitting on the opposite Benches. : . ^ ^ ■ ; 

Take again the Prime Minister diim self. Speaking at Sunderland on 
-the 26th. of last month he observed: 



“ In India where our trade has not been wholly satisfactory in recent years, we 
.find that the economic position has improved and extremist agitation has subsided.. 
Tiiese facts are not wlioily unconnected, but I rejoice in them and if the present' 
-indications hold good we may anticipate increased trade in that quarter.” i 

l\Ir. Baldwin does not know India and it is evident that ihe views he has' 
-expressed are those of the Secretary of State and of the Government of 
India. 

The Plouse is familiar wcitb the view’s of Sir Frederick Whyte which he. 
lies expressed more than once so forcibly. He repeated them the other 
day at an interview’ he gave to an Australian journal. He said that although . 
he thought that : 

“ Indians have yet to prove that western institutions are appropriate to the East, 
.he recognises at least that it is necessary to confer on them a great measure of 
-responsibility.” 

Sir Percival Phillips who was in this city a few wa>eks ago ivrote from 
iiere to the Daily Mad to- say that His Excellency Lord Eeading has restor- 
ed India to quiet and prosperity. He has undoubtedly induced the Indians 
to cultivate a friendlier spirit. Practical sedition is almost dead. Those . 
must be his views after pei'souiil observation and also evidently from what 
he gathered from the Governraent of India officials themselves. 

Just one tnore quotation and this time from a well knowm journalist 
l\fr. J. A. Spender, late Editor of the W ostminste r Ga^jette from, what he 
said but a w^eek ago to a Calcutta audience of brother journalists: 

” If a system was fundamentally vicious no time limit could be placed for mnkinar 
Ihings better. If this Government were to say * Behave like good boys and you will 
get something better b the natural result would be to make people do the reverse. ' 
As between a public man and the public or a Government and its people, that Govern- 
inent attitude should not be taken up.” 

May I be allowed to conclude, with only one observation? His Excel" , 
lency the Viceroy has spoken in eloquent and impressive language of win- 
ning the heart of England. May I not say that it should equally be th-e 
proud and pleasant task of England and . of her august . representativ(is . 
here and at Whitehall to win the heart of India? I^have suggested to the 
Swarajist leaders that they should stoop to. conquer. May I not pn the' 
^ame way say that England, mighty as she is, should if need be even stoop ' 
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io win the heart of India? Sir, I feel. confident that the appointment of a. 
Boyal Commission just at this juncture -will go a great way to usher in an 
era to use His Excellency s noble language “ of more sympathetic under- 
standing, more widespread trust and more imiYersal goodwilh ’ and thereby 
to streiigthen the foundations of the British connection in this country. 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS (Central Provinces : General) : 
Sir, I rise to move the amendment which stands in my name. It reads 
'thus :' " ■■ 

‘‘This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to move His 
Majesty’s Government to make a declaration in the Parliament announcing 
its decision to take immediate steps to embody in the constitutional and 
administrative machinery of India the fundamental changes asked for dn. 
the Resolutions passed by the Legislative Assembly on 18th February, 1924 
and 8th September, 1925, and to obtain the decision of His Majesty’s- 
Government thereon.” 

I move this amendment, Sir, on behalf of the Swaraj Party. There is 
fundamental difference, Sir, between the Resolution moved by my Hon- 
ourable friend Mr. Sethna and my amendment. My friend Mr, Sethna 
wants merely a Royal Commission, while we Swarajists, Sir, want a de- 
claration of fHjs Majesty's Government on the point. We Swarajists 
have no faith in these Royal Commissions, because many such Royal 
Commissions have come and gone and the net result is nothing more nor- 
less than an addition of a few lakhs of rupees, to the poor taxpayer. To- 
me it appears, Sir, that the main item in the national demand is for an 
announcement followed by a Round Table Conference. Unlike Australia- 
and South Africa, Sir, ^ve are a very old nation, and our history goes 
back to thousands of years. We have tried almost all the constituiions- 
known to the human race ; we have our own traditions, and therefore, Sir, 
it will be doing a great injustice to us to inflict a constitution alien to our- 
spirit upon us and then to blame us if it fails to work smoothly. There- 
fore the future constitution of India can only be settled by the true re- 
presentatives of the three hundred millions of the people of India, and not 
by a few Britishers or by a few members who are appointed on these Royal 
Commissions. I am surprised, Sir, to see that the Honourable Mr. 
Sethna is now moving a Resolution and is not sticking to his old Resolu- 
tion which he moved in this very House a few months ago. My Honour- 
able friend Mr. Sethna says, Sir, that he has brought forward this Resolu- 
tion in accordance with the public opinion of the country. May I ask him, 
Sir, to point out which public body representing the real public opinion of the' 
country has passed a Resolution merely asking for a Royal Commission? 

The (Honourable Mr. PHIBOZE C. SETHNA: All except the Swara- 
jists . 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND. DAS : No, Sir. I say no public- 
body has asked merely for a Royal Commission. The only public body 
which represents the real public opinion of the country is the Indian 
National Congress, and it has endorsed the Resolution which was passed 
on the 8th September in the Legislative Assembly. 

Almost every Indian who has studied the question has said that the- 
present constitution of India is defective and that it should be re-examined. 
As my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna has just pointed out, the very first 
year of the introduction of the z’eforms, I mean in 1921, a Resolution was 
passed by the Indian Legislative Assembly asking for a revision of tha 
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'Constitution, and although that Resolution was accepted bj the Indian 
’'Government, it was turned down' by Lord Peel. In 1924 again, Sir, , a 
Besolution demanding a Bound Table Conference was passed by ine 
Legislative Assembly, and what was the Government’s reply to that 
demand? iHis Majesty’s Government in England only sanctioned a Re- 
forms Inquiry Committee with a very restricted scope, and therefore rdi 
the Swarajist Members, including Pandit Motilal Nehru, had to declare 
that that Committee could not solve the probieni of India. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Sethiia said that we Swara- 
jists are co-operating now and that we have changed our policy. 

Well, Sir, the Swarajists know better what they liave done. I say 
■that the Swarajists are not co-operating. Their view is that there is no- 
thing to co-operate with. What the Government want is merely co-opera- 
tion on one side. Is such co-operation ever possible? If they want real 
co-operation they should also extend their hand, and when the hands are 
• extended from both sides, then only can there be co-operation. The same 
thing was repeatedly said by our late leader Desliabliaiidu Chitta Banjan 
Das and the same thing has been declared many times by our present 
leader Pandit Motilal Nehru. May I ask, Sir, why there has been non- 
co-operation? His Majesty’s Government know the reply to this, and it 
“is this, that we have no trust in the British policy. If we take a glance at 
recent history, do we find a complete and wholesale co-operation offered 
by any nation to their alien rulers? Did the Boers, Egyptians and the 
Irish ever co-operate with the British Government before getting full res- 
ponsible government? The answer is that not only did they not co-operate 
’but they offered resistance and uncompromising resistance. Do the 
Government of India or His Majesty’s Government want the same kind of 
co-operation from us? Human nature is much the same whether it is 
in Europe, Africa or India. 

The Honourable Mr. Sethna has dealt at length with the failure of the 
present constitution and I need not say much on the point. That is the 
reason why we Swarajists have no faith in tinkering with the constitution, 
a bit hef’e and a bit there. That is why, Sir, when in September last 
Government moved a' Besolution asking for the acceptance of the reac- 
tionary Eeforms Inquiry Majority Report, the Swarajists brought forward 
■a Besolution in the House which was passed by an overwhelming majority 
demanding a declaration of the policy of His Majesty’s Government. As 
has been said by the Honourable Mr. Sethna, that Besolution was en- 
dorsed by all the public bodies of the country, by the Cawnpore session of 
the Indian National Congress, by the Liberal Federation at Calcutta, and 
by many other public bodies. Neither the Hindus nor the Muhammadans 
nor any other community in the country is against this national demand. 
Even the Anglo-Indians, if Colonel Gidney is to be taken as their spokes- 
man, are not satisfied with the present state of things. It is true that 
there are some communal organisations here and there wanting some 
■special concessions for their community.,, but it does not mean that they 
are opposed to the national demand- Rightly or wrongly, there is an 
impression, Sir, that the landed aristocracy of the country is against the 
national demand. Let me hasten to correct this impression. We land- 
holders are not opposed to r’espohsible /.government. We are as keen on 
having full responsible government as , any other communitv in India. In 
the lower iBCouse, when this Resolution was brought by the Honourable 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru, I supported it on behalf ol the landholders whom. 

I had the honour to represent in that House, and niy recent election to 
this august House from the general constituency of the Central Proyinces is - 
proof positive that my constituency was not opposed to these views, because 
most of my present electors also belong to the same class. 

The amendment which I am moving to-day is only a request that the 
Resolutions which were passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 18th 
Pebruary, 1924, and the 8th September, 1925, should be given effect to by 
the G-overnment. I think, Sir, it is a mere mockery if the Govern,ment do- 
not want to give effect to the Resolutions passed by such an overwhelming, 
majority in the popular Plouse. If such a united and popular demand is 
treated in this way, may I be permitted to say, Sir, that the representa- 
tives of the people will again have to adopt the policy of civil disobedience. 

I am not making any threat, Sir. I am only putting forward before this 
House the true sentiments of the people in very very plain words. The 
last session of the Congress at Cawnpore rightly voiced the opinion of the 
country when it declared that the time has come for the parting of the ways • 
and now it is for England to choose whether she wants a peaceful and 
contented India or an India seething with disloyalty and disaffection and 
opposed to the British connection. In the history of nations, Sir, as in the 
history of individuals, a time for stock-taking comes, when decisive steps • 
havjr^ to be taken, and never before in the history of the British nation, 
since 1774,. has such a time come. The whole world is watching how 
England solves the problem of India. It will not be possible for England* 
to say that this is only a domestic a^air between England and India, 
because, one-fifth of the population of the world is concerned here and the 
future peace and prosperity of the world depends on the solution of the 
Indian question. It was the moral sense of America which brought fche 
Irish people their Free State constitution and perhaps brought freedom to 
Egypt too, and it will be the same moral sense which will decide the con- 
nection between India and England. Will His Majesty's Government 
have courage and foresight to declare their policy before it is too late? Let 
us wait and see. With these words,' Sir, I move my amendment and I 
have full hope that the Honourable Mr. Sethna will accept my amend- 
ment because it is substantially the same as the amendment which he- 
moved in this very House in September last. 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU (Madras r Non- 
Muhammadan) : I wish to intervene in this debate at this early stage in 
order to state what the attitude of the Swaraj Part^r is towards this Resolu- 
tion I know that I cannot contribute anything to the discussion on ths- 
merits of the Resolution for the arguments have been repeated .... 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN': I wish the Honour- 
able Alember would raise his voice. I cannot hear one word of what he- 
is saying. 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU * I desire to inter- 
vene i.n this debate at this early stage in order merely to state what the- 
attitude of tbe Swaraj Party is towards the Resolution, for I know that 
I cannot contribute much to the merits of the discussion for the arguments- 
have been repeated perhaps for the hundredth time for and against it. 
The Swaraj Party is accused of inconsistency and impracticability in its 
attitude towards constitutional reform.- I repudiate these charges mosfe^ 
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empiiatically. Evei’ since the reforms were adumbrated in 1919, genuine:, 
pubiic opinion in this country and the Indian National Congress liaTO 
condemned them unequivocall^r as being unsatisfactory, inadequate and 
dis.appointing ; in fact, they were considered to be so iliusory as to induce 
the CongTessmen not to seek election to any of the reformed Councils 
during their first term. But our abstaining from entering the Councils 
was taken advantage of in order to show that the constitutional rnachinery 
was running very smoothly and that there was a good case made out 
fortprolonging if not perpetuating that system. The Swarajists therefore* 
made up their minds to enter the Councils in order to show up this pre- 
tension and to demonstrate the utterly unworkable and sham character 
of the reforms. We firmly believe that the so-called partial responsibility 
in the provinces with an irresponsible executive is an utterly unworkable 
scheme. The responsibility of the Government of India to the British Parlia- 
ment and to the Secretary of State and their irresponsibility to the people 
of this country and to the Central Legislature nullified the effects of 
any reform scheme however ’well it might be conceived. So, our repre* 
sentatives as soon as they entered the reformed Councils in 1924 took 
the very earliest opportunity afforded to them to state their case and: 
formulate their demand. That demand was acceded to by the Assembly 
and I have no hesitation in calling that the demand of the country. I 
so with greater confidence to-day for the Indian National Congress, which 
represents the best political opinion in this country and which is the 
most representative political body, has endorsed that demand in a Eesolu- 
tion which was carried unanimously at the recent session of the Cawnpore 
Congress, That resolution is as follows : 

‘‘This Congress adopts on behalf of the country the terms of the settlement 
offered to the Government by the Independent and Swaraj Parties of the Assembhr 
by the Eesolution passed on the 18th February 1924.” 

Our demand of the 18th February 1924 led to a secret departmental inquiry 
which was followed up by an open inquiry by the Muddiman Committee" 
and when the Government tabled a Piesolution to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the majority of that Committee, we brought forward an 
amendment to reiterate our demand. That amendment was, no doubt, moved 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru as he was the leader of the largest non-official 
party in the Assembly, but it was supported by all sections of non-officials, 
in that House and it w^as carried by a large majority. It subsequently 
appeared, from comments in the Press, that outside the Assembly alsc 
every section ' of politicians welcomed it as being a legitimate, reasonable 
and proper demand. In this PTouse my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna 
and myself moved a similar amendment, though naturally it shared a 
different fate, in September 1925. I regret that my Honourable' friend,, 
Mr. Seilina, has to-day contented himself with merely asking for a Boyal 
Commission. But, however, so far as we Swarajists are concerned, nothing 
has happened in the interval to make us change our attitude. It is said 
in some quarters that the demand of September 1925 was purposely pitched 
in a kwver key as the earlier one was found to be impracticable and that 
the time has now come to realise that the second demand was equally 
impracticable and therefore it. ought to be lowei’ed when a third demand 
is made. I must submit ’ that, this is an entire" misreading of both the 
demands. T shall only state in a word what the effect of those demands is. 
It is true that we stated that our goal was full responsible government. Even 
the Government of India Act .says ,so* I do not think that there is any 
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need to quarrel over. that. After stating that, we. said that ,we are ■ willing . 
that our national claims may be examined by a suitable agency in which 
the varied interests w^Mch are involved in the momentous question of seif- 
government are properly represented. We did not ask for Swaraj being 
lied up in a bag and handed over to us, as was very aptly pointed out 
by Pandit Mo tiiai Nehru in the Assembly. We never burked an investiga- 
tion; we never burked an inquiry. The only thing that we wanted was 
that the agency should be a suitable one and that certain preliminaries 
should be conceded. That was the attitude we took up. Then in the 
second demand we reiterated our first one in express terms, and stated 
that there ought to be some minimum agreement before we could negotiate 
for the settlement of a suitable scheme by mutual understanding. The 
.main point in the second demand is this. We say that unless the revenues 
of India are vested in the Government of India and administered b.y a 
responsible Central Legislature, there cannot be any responsibility in the 
administration, and that no other change except this will meet the require- 
ments of the situation. We maintain that, unless a declaration is made 
in Parliament, by His Majesty’s Government of its intention to embody 
in the constitution of India this fundamental change, it w’ould not be much 
use to negotiate wdth the Government for an honourable settlement. That 
-is the attitude we took. After the necessary declaration was made, all 
that we said was we were willing that other questions might be investigated 
by any suitable agency. May I ask what there is which is impracticable 
or impossible in either of these demands? So our position remains to-day 
precisely the same as it was in 1924 and 1925. The very fact that my 
Honourable friend Mr. Sethna moved the very same amendment as the 
Honourable Seth Govind Das moved to-day shows that Mr, Sethna did 
.not then consider that amendment as ruling out a Royal Commission from 
our contemplation. There is no charm in a Royal Commission. Any 
agency will be equally good provided certain pre-requisite conditions are 
satisfied. If we are satisfied that there is a genuine change of heart on 
the part of Government, and if there is any indication that we are likely 
to get what we are aiming at by a Royal Commission, we Swarajists have 
certainly no objection to it. I do not understand my Honourable friend' 
Seth Govind Das to say that he does not want a Royal 'Commission. He 
said he had no faith in a Royal Commission. As a matter of fact, we have 
110 faith in many of these things. But if there is going to be any indication 
of a change of heart on the part of Government, if a Royal Commission 
is going to give us the kind of thing we want, or if we know that the 
terms of reference or the personnel and other things are so satisfactory 
■as to inspire confidence in qur minds, we should be certainly willing . to 
co-operate with this agency. That is the attitude that we take; but I 
may at once state that any Resolution for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission without any definition of its scope or mthout any indication 
of the basis on which it is to formulate its proposals for further eonstitu- 
fional advance will not be acceptable. At the same time we reserve to 
•ourselves the right to reconsider our position, and to decide whether to 
co-operate or not to co-operate with any agency when it comes into existence. 
That is our attitude, Sir, towards this proposal for a Royal Commission. 

No’^v, Sir, I have very briefly to answer two objections which are brought 
■asrainst the Swaraiists. They are both based upon two different portions of 
the Preamble to the Government of India Act, The first objection is based 
upe| the portion of the Preamble which says : 'That the advance is to be 
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by successive stages of whicli the Parliament will be the sole judge ”, and 

we are told that it would be impossible for us to ask for any other agency 
or for any other mode of settlement except with the intervention of the 
Pariiarnent. Our short and brief answer to this is, we consider that the 
Preamble is absolutely wrong. It is an insult to our national self-respect. 

. According to us, the only test of fitness for self-government is national self- 
consciousness and self-determination. The G-overnment of India Act is 
one of the many pieces of legislation passed by the British Parliament, and 
I do not believe that any special sanctity attaches to it any more than to 
■any other Act. Our claim is that the Preamble along with the Act ought 
to be repealed. Therefore, it is no use to confront us with a recital in a 
‘ document to which we take very serious exception. 

Then the second objection is based upon that portion of the Preamble 
which says: Whereas the action of Parliament must be guided by the 

‘ co-operation received from those on whom new opportunities of service 
will be conferred With regard to this demand for co-operation, I will 
make two respectful submissions. If the co-operation that is demanded 
of us consists of asking us to work the unworkable provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, I am afraid the Government are asking for the mooin 
We are fortified in our view that many of the provisions of the Act are 
unworkable by the mass of the voluminous evidence which was recorded 
by the Muddiman Committee. Ministers who had faith in the reforms and 
who went into the Councils with the determination to work them to the 
best of their alblity have declared that the Act was unworkable. And after 
■their evidence and after the general consensus of opinion in the country 
on the part of various political bodies, it is useless no^v to tell us that it is 
.still \vorkabie and that we should work it. We have made our position 
clear time and again and it is no use asking us to work Dyarchy. But if 
the co-operation that you want us to extend consists in a change of heart 
:,and the attitude of the Swarajists towards Government and their willingness 
to participate in the beneficent activities of Government, I claim that we 
-liave given ample evidence of our co-operation in the past, and I assure 
you, Sir, that in the future we are willing to pursue such a policy. Desha- 
bandhu C. E. Das in his Faridpur speech has extended the hand of honour- 
.able co-operation and fellowship if the Government desire to grasp it. 
^Our leader Pandit Motilal Nehru every day also extends the hand of 
■fellowship and co-operation to the Government from his place in the 
Assembly, but I find that it is not grasped. That is the difficulty. And 
more than all this, more than Pandit Motilal Nehru and Deshabandhu 
Das, the Indian National Congress has declared in unequivocal terms that 
if there is a right gesture from the Government, if there is a genuine change 
■ of heart on the part of Government, the people can co-operate with the 
■Government. 

Then my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna referred to the Eesolution 
which spoke of Civil disobedience. But I will refer to another portion 
-.w^hich runs thus : 

“ The Congress is also of opinion that the guiding principle in carrying on political 
work shall be self-reliance in all activities which make for the healthy growth of the 
nation and resistance to every activity governmental or other which would impede 
the nation’s progress towards Swaraj.” , 

Now, I ask, is that not honourable co-operation ? If that is not, what 
■else can be? An absolute surrender to; the Government's demand to co- 
^.operate with them without their co-operating with , us is certainly not 
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hoiiourable co-operation. ■ As for ,CmI disobedience, I will say .only one- 
word. As an ultimate resort, it is;, true that tlie Congress pronounced that 
ihat was the only 'legitimate Weapon, that was under the inspiration ; of the 
great .man liahatma. Gandhi who ruled out all violence. He said that for a. 
subject people, if it is oppressed and if the foreign bureaucracy impedes 
progress, the ultimate wveapon was civil disobedience. The Congress accept- 
ed it. We are accused of want of constructive talent. Alay I ask iny 
Honourable friend Sir Alexander -Muddiiiian to place himself in our, position 
and to suggeit, if he were a Congressman, what weapon he would place 
in our hands. Let him take up constructive statesmanship in his hands. 
Let him for a minute suppose that he is guidiiig the deliberations of the 
Indian National Congress. What advice will he give to a disarmed nation . 
in order to win liberty, if not civil disobedience? If he can suggest an 
alternative, and if the Honourable Mr. Sethna can suggest his alternative, 
we wull certainly take them. But we want some alternative, because a 
nation struggling for liberty ought to have some weapon for attaining that 
liberty. They ought to be really glad that resort to violent methods which 
is tried in the West is tabooed by the wisdom of those who are at the helm' 
of afiairs in the Indian National Congress. Therefore, Sir, the two objec- 
tions that are raised against a further constitutional advance on the lines • 
of the demand of the Swarajists, namely, that the responsibility rests with 
the Parliament and that co-operation has not been forthcoming are not 
real. I would characterise them as mere inventions to obstruct our pro-- 
gress. That is the attitude that is taken by Government. I once more beg 
to reiterate our attitude towards this question. We have not ruled out any 
agency by which further investigation can be made towards constitutional-' 
advance. All that we want is a genuine indication of a change of heart on‘ 
the part of the Government and some guarantee that progress on the lines • 
on which we wish to achieve it is forthcoming. If it is forthcoming, there 
is no particular objection to a Royal Commission, nor is there any particular'- 
charm in it. We Swarajists are not prepared to accept any agency un- 
conditionally without its scope being defined or without some indication 
of our demand being complied with. With these words, Sir, I heartily 
support the amendment moved by the Honourable Seth Govind Das. At 
the same time, I assure my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna that we do not 
take an attitude hostile towards his Resolution, although we cannot approve 
of it in its present form. 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN (Home Member): 
Sir, I take it that it is your desire that the debate should now proceed' 
merely on the amendment and the amendment to the amendment. I shall 
therefore confine myself strictly to the . amendments and to the speeches 
which have been made on them. 

Two Voices are there;, 

One is of the sea, 

One of the mountains : 

Each a mighty Voice. 

Had I been told that the voice which spoke for the Swarajist Party 
from behind me belonged to the same party as that of the gentleman in- 
front of me to w^hose speech I have just listened, I confess 1 should not 
have been able to believe it. They seemed to me as diferent in terms 
as they are different in argument. My Honourable friend Seth Govind" 
Das^s amendment runs as follows: He desires that we should recommendl 
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to His Majestj^’s Government to make a declaration in Parliament annoime- 
ing its decision to take immediate steps to embody in the constitiilioual 
and administrative machinery of India the fundamental shanges asked for 
in the Eesolutioiis moved in the Legislative ' Assembly on the ■ various' dates 
he specifies. \¥hat were those Eesolutioiis? They were, with a few minor ' 
reservations, for complete responsible self-government. We were invited 
to go home and say, “ You should now scrap the Government of India 
x\ct. scrap the Preamble which they dislike, scrap any trials that have ■ 
been made, and with a stroke of the pen grant responsible self-government, 
or rather say that you will do it.” Now, two gentlemen have spoken on 
that amendment and they have used very difiereiit arguments in support 
of it. I will turn first of all to the Mover of the amendment. He told 
me that he spoke for the Swaraj Party. The Swaraj Party seems to have- 
two voices in this House .... 

The PIonoxjrable Mr. EAMADAS PANTULU : No, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDEE MUDHIMAN,: Two very different- 
voices. Who is speaking for the Swaraj Party? Who is the representative' 
in this Chamber of that Party which looms so largely in another place? Is 
it the Honourable Seth Govind Das who has moved the amendment or my 
PTonourable friend who had an amendment on the paper wdiicli he did not 
move? That, Sir, is a matter for consideration, and I await an answer. 
What did the Alover of the amendment say? He said he had no faith in 
a Eoyal Commission. He was not for a Eoyal Commission. He distrusts - 
them. That was not the language used by my Honourable friend opposite. 
Pie said nothing of the kind. He seemed to me to approach the question 
from a different attitude. The Besolution does not ask for any preliminary 
inquiry or for any preliminary steps. We are to take this action without 
any preliminary steps at all, and yet, in his argument, what did my Hon- 
ourable friend say? He said, ” You must have a Bound Table Conference 
attended by representatives of the 320 millions.” Is there anything in. 
his Besolution about 320 millions or a Bound Table Conference? He told 
us that he does not have faith, in Parliament. He does not 'want to go to 
Parliament. He would regard anything that came from that source as 
suspicious. That is not again the language used just now. Before Gov- 
ernment can deal with arguments of this kind, said to be addressed in the 
name of the same Party, it will be necessary for that Party to get rather 
closer under its ov/n umbrella than it seems to be at present. Sir, vre 
saw a remarkable instance, which is very much what is going on here, in 
another place on the Besolution in September. There we saw a Besolu- 
tion dubious in its terms, possibly intentionally dubious in its terms, in- 
tended to bring under agreement or supposed agreement very dissimilar ' 
opinions. What liappened when the discussion took place? Nothing was 
e.Iearer than tliat speakers were putting forward views which wei^e almost 
fundamentally different. Although they gave theii: adherence to the Beso- 
lutions which, if very carefully looked into and very carefully interpreted, 
might possibly bring those views together, yet the arguments used and the 
considerations put forward w’-ere entirely different. That is what is hap- 
pening to-dav. This amendment is moved by a Member said to be a 
Member of the same Party and is supported by a Member said to be of 
the same Party for entirely different reasons and in an entirely different 
way. Yly friend opposite says that he is a reasonable man. He is willing, 
given certain conditions by means of the holding out of the hand of friend- 
ship, to accept wdthout quarrel gifts from Parliament. Indeed, if I may 
say so, that is the only way he can attain any of his desires. He sits here,.. 
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as I sit here, entirely owing to the decree of the English . Parliament and 
the sooner that. is grasped, the better it will be for all of us. We have 
heard a good deal oi the fact that no threat is, used, but what did my Hon- 
ourable friend beliind me say? He said, ‘‘ We are not co-operating. We 
do not desire to co-operate.” My friend in front of me said, ” We are 
. co-operating. We desire to co-operate. We wish to co-operate.” Sir, 
those are words I heard very Avillingiy, and I congratulate my Honourable 
friend on the straightforward view that he has taken, but they are dis- 
crepant to the words I heard from behind me. The Honourable Seth 
Govind Das observed that he had no trust in the British policy. I took 
ids words down. He has no trust in the British policy. I did not hear 
my Plonourable friend opposite say that he had trust in the British policy. 
I will just remark that he did not say that he had distrust in the British 
policy. Then I w-as told that of course the final right of every country, of 
•every people, if it does not get what it wants is civil disobedience. On 
the one hand, it was used in the form of a threat; on the other, as the 
last resort of a desperate people. There is a wide distinction undoubtedly 
' between those two propositions; but let me tell both my Honourable friends 
that civil disobedience will not remain civil disobedience, it. will become 
very uncivil disobedience in a very short time. It has become so in the 
vpast, it will become so in the future, and those who use words of that kind 
will do well to w^eigh the consequences of their words. 

Sir, this particular amendment I am bound to oppose on behalf of Gov- 
• ernment.^ It was opposed on a previous occasion in this House. It was 
opposed in another place. This House rejected it. I trust this House with 
its usual consideration, with its usual weight of judgment, with its usual 
foresight, wull again reject it. On this amendment I am in a position to 
give the considered opinion of the Government of India. It was brought 
forward in September. We considered it then and we put forward the pro- 
visional opinion of the Government of India then. We have considered 
it since then and after the debates in both Chambers and I have authority 
“to say that the Government of India are unable to make any such recom- 
mendation to His Majesty’s Government in tlie terms of the amendment. 
And, Sir, what is the difference between the amendment 

and the amendment to the amendment? Nothing, a difference of 
terms, very small indeed. The Boyal Commission my Honourable friend 
behind me, Mr. Chari, wants is to be a Boyal Commission not to examine, 
not to consider the steps to be taken; it is not a Commission such as is 
• contemplated by section 84A of the Government of India Act; it is not to 
inquire and report as to wdiat extent it is desirable to extend, modify or 
restrict the degree of responsible government; it is a Commission which 
has a mandate, which is sent out with a mandate and it is merely to for 
mulate the machinery by -which that mandate is to be given effect to. In- 
■ deed there is no difference in effect .between the two — ^the amendment 
and tlie amendment to the amendment; and on those grounds I must 
appose both the amendment and the amendment to the amendment 

Sir, before I proceed to deal with the terms of the main Besolution, 
let me commence by congratulating my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna 
’ on the able and moderate W'ay in which he put his arguments, and let me 
assure him that I shall meet him' entirely in the same spirit. He is an 
accomplished speaker to whom . I , have listened on many occasions from 
..another position in tins House, Sir,, and if on this occasion I meet him 
•mn the floor of the House, it is with great pleasure because I know he is 
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a fair, impartial arid reason antagonist. If he was somewhat unfor- 
tunate in some of his propositions, I doubt not that the reception they 
met with in this House was somewhat of a surprise to him also. 

Now, Sir, I would ask the House to consider very briefly what are the 
actual terms of the Eesoiution which my Honourable friend has brought 
forward. He will pardon me for saying Sir, that his speech seemed to me tM 
adumbrate a Eesoiution somewhat different in terms from that which is 
plac.ed on the agenda. He asks that this Council should recommend to the 
Governor General in Council to urge upon His Majesty’s Government the 
appointment forthwith of a Eoyal Commission. That is, there is to be aa 
immediate Eoyal Commission, and that Eoyal Commission is to do two 
things. It is, in the first place, to investigate and inquire into the work- 
ing of the present constitution, and in the second place, it is to formulate 
a scheme for the establishment of responsible government in India. That 
is to say, the Eoyal Commission is not to inquire if, how or in what direc- 
tion any extension of the present system is to Ee made. It is to formulate - 
a scheme for the establishment of responsible government. Therefore,: 
what my Honourable ifriend apparently contemplates is not the advance- 
ment of the date of the Statutory Commission provided for by section 
84A of the Government of India Act. I must really take up the time of 
the House by reading this section once again. It is, I tbink, very im 
portant, that we should clarify our views on the subject of a Eoyal Com- 
mission. The Parliament which passed the Act itself also provides a 
machinery under the Act for the appointment of a Statutory Commission. 
Eeference is often made to a Eoyal Commission of a different kind. But 
the method for examining the constitutional position created by the Gov- 
ernment of India Act was in fact provided by Parliament itself in section 
84A of that Act. That section runs as follows: 

“ At the expiration of ten years after the passing of the Government of India Act, . 
1919 /’ 

- — and there I pause to point out what is well known to the House that 
there must be in 1929 a Statutory Commission, — 

the Secretary of State with the conctirrence of both Houses of Parliament shall 
submit for the approval of His Majesty the names of persons to act as the Commission 
for the purposes of this section. The persons whose names are so submitted, if 
approved by His Majesty, shall be;- a Commission for the purpose of inquiring into ■ 
the working of the system of Government, the growth of education and the develop- 
ment of representative institutions in British India and matters connected iherewdth, 
and the Commission shall report as to whether and to what extent it is devsirable 
to establish the principle of responsible government or to extend, modify, or restrict 
the degree of responsible government then existing therein, including the question 
whether the establishment of the second chambers of the local legislatures is or is 
not desirable.” 

Now, the words of that section require very careful consideration by 
this House. What is contemplated is a commission of inquiry by a tribu- 
nal which will come out, investigate matters, form its own conclusions and 
make its own recommendations. If I understand my Honourable friend 
rightly, his Commission — the Commission, I will not say at any rate that 
he adumbrated in his speech, but the Commission which he referred to 
in his Eesoiution — ^is something quite different. His Commission antici- 
pates the ‘decision, if I may say so, on the main point which will be in 
issue. It is to formulate a scheme for the establishment of responsible 
government in India. Sir, the progress towards responsible government 
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ilaas frequently been compared to a road and we have beard a good deai 
o! the diiilestones on tbe road. My Honourable friend apparently contem- 
plates that we siiould arrive at the last milestone at once and that we should 
formulate the procedure which is to be followed after we get there. That, 
Sir, is not what the Government of India Act contemplates. I recognise 
that my Honourable friend’s speech was not quite in accordance with tlie 
terms of his Eesolution. He there, I think, did contemplate somethiiig 
‘different. He did contemplate that it would be useless having regard 
to the long history of these constitutional debates and constitutional 
controversies which have been going on for some years to ask Govermnent 
to recommend any fundamental change in the existing constitution with- 
out an inquiry of the nature contempiated by the Government of India 
Act, and I would point out to the House that that was the view take?! 
also by the minority report of the Committee over wdiieli I had the honour 
to preside. They took the view that any drastic constitutional changes in 
the body politic in India must necessarily be preceded by an inquiry of 
the nature I have put forward and not by an inquiry with a pre-determined 
Issue. My Honourable friend in speaking put forward the view that what 
.is in issue is a further and immediate advance. He said, “We do not say 
we are right. We contend w^e are ready for a further immediate advance. 
We ask you to submit that case to a tribunal. You may differ from us. 
You may be right or you may be wn:ong, but wre wish to go before the 
tribunal now. We are not concerned whether you think we have a good 
•ease or a bad case. We ask that we may prove our case.” That is to 
say, in effect, his view’* is that he has now’^ a ease wdiich would justify an 
impartiial tribunal in granting the .establishment of responsible govern- 
ment in India. But that is not wdiat his Besoliition asks for. His Besolu- 
tion asks for something quite different. As My Honourable friend (the 
Honourable Mr. S. B. Das) points out to me, the Commission w^ould 
come out with the main issues that it has to try decided in the affirmative. 

Nowq Sir, this question of the advancement of the date, assuming that 
my friend is basing his arguments on what he' said in his speech and that 
his Eesolution does not mean what it appears to mean in clear terms,— 
the case that he has really put forw^ard is an advancement in the date 
of the Statutory Commission — this question has frequently been discussed. 
We discussed it in this House last September. The attitude of Govern- 
ment towards the proposition is w^ell knowm. It cannot be better stated 
than in the w^ords of the Secretary of State which must be in the 
recollection of some at least ol the Members of this House. The Secretory 
of State, speaking on this point, said: 

We Ktial not be diverted front its hiojh obligations by the tactics of restless 
iotpatience. The door of acceleration is not open to menace; still less will it be 
stormed by violence. But there never has been a moment since the Constitution was 
adopted in which the Government of India, acting in harmony with the Government 
at home, has not been vigilantly and attentively considering the spirit in which the 
present reforms have been received in India.” 

Now. T am not prepared to snv that there has not been seme ehonp-e in tbe 
attitude in certain circles towards reforms. My Honourable friend 
opposite made a speech which differed fundamentally, if I may say so, 
from the speech that he made in September, 

The Honourable Mr. BAMADAS PANTULIJ: Ho, Sir. 
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The Honourable Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN: Am I to under- 
stand that my Honourable friend has not moNed an inch since last 

"September? 

The Honourable Mr. BAMADAS PANTULU : I have not. 

Tim Honourable Sir ALEXANDEB MUBDIMAN : I have been 
.supplied with the answer I require to give to my Honourable friend 
]\Ir. Sethna. We are told that there has been no change. The Honour- 
able Mr. Sethna said that there has been great change. But speaMng 
on behalf of that Party which at any rate is the most numerous in one 
House of this Legislature and is w^eli represented even in this House, 
he said that there had been a change of heart, that they are co-operatingo 
My Honourable friend, speaking with perhaps more authority than even 
the Honourable Mr. Sethna, says that it is -not the case. Sir, it is no 
part of my brief to overstate my case. I am prepared, in spite of my 
Honourable friencPs protest, to admit that there has been some change. 

.1 have seen some weakening, shall I say in the cement that holds together 
those who hold views which I understand my Honourable friend (the 
Honourable Mr. Eamadas Pantulu) holds. I have seen a distinct weaken- 
ing. But, Sir, that does not really greatly alter the case. It is true, 
-and I admit it, that the general attitude in the country has irnpraved. 
It is true that in certain places Bills which might have been rejected 
have been considered on their merits and passed. I admit all that. 

I must also remember however that in, other places there has been no 
suck change, that in two important p'rovmces in India now, my own 
Province and the Central Provinces, the reforms are not working." I do 
mot agree with, the arguments that have been put forward that they are 
not working in other provinces, , They are working in other provinces and 
it proves that with goodwill those reforms can be worked. As has been 
said you have not come to us and said You have not given us enough; 
we will prove by the use of that which you have given us our use for more "h 
' That is not my Honourable friend's argument. His argument is '' We 
■will have nothing whatever to, do with the refo-rmsl” That at any rate 
is the argument of his party. He tells me that it was not. I again wait 
for confirmation. 

Then, Sir, since last September after the debates in the tw^o Houses 
’.the Government of , India have been most carefully considering the position. 
They have considered the debates in both Chambers. They have Avatched 
'wliat has been going on. They have observed, it was a matter that was 
thrust on their attention, the resolutions which have been referred to 

■ which were passed at Cawnpore. I am told, I think by one speaker, 
that those resolutions were not in the nature of a threat; they were the 

. liand outstretched. Sir, I am always willing to put a favourable con- 

■ striiction on any statement that may be made; but admitting the hand 
. outstretched, I ask the Plouse to say, was it the hand of friendship? I fear 
.not. The Government of, India have considered ’whether since the debates 

, took place last September there has been anything which would justify 
them in modifying the provisional conclusion which they then laid before the 
: Legislature on those occasions. They have done so with an anxious and 
'eager desire to see the position from all points of view. They put them- 
selves in the position of those who would desire to put the case in the 
/ most favourable light. They .are unable to come to any other conclusion; 
they must adhere, to the position ;Which they -then adopted. And what 
-is that position? It is this. It has been brought before this House m 
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words 'wliicli must liaYe made the greatest' impressioa on those .who heard’ 
them, anci if. the House, will permit me to 'take up 'their time for a few/ 
seconds I will repeat them again. No less a person than the head of- 
the Government of India in addressing this Council made the following 
observations..:. 

“ In the first place by the evidence of a spirit of this character an earlier appoint- 
ment of the Statutory Commission might be secured. I understand that this is th© 
aspiration of all in India whose avowed desire is to attain political progress by consti- 
tutional means. Not less important is the other consideration, that by “tliis spirit, 
alone a better political atmosphere would come into existence and prevail at the- 
time the Commission commenced its inquiry * * * It is thus made- 

clear that proof of genuine goodwill in the direction of working the constitution to* 
the best advantage will be regarded by the British Parliament as^ an important factor 
for their guidance in determining the course to be pursued in the immediate future., 
If this view is correct, and I can scarcely conceive the possibility of contradiction, 
and as the future stages gf advance must be decided by the Brittish Parliament^ 
would it not benefit India’s political progress to provide plain and unambiguous- 
evidence of this goodwill.” 

Now tkose are considered words, well w^eiglied words and they are words- 
which cannot be repeated too often to this House, They are not spoken 
in anything but a spirit of goodwill and with a genuine desire to see India 
advance in the course which it has so greatly at heart. My Honourable 
friend will probably tell me that there have been unambiguous expres- 
sions of goodwill. I do not think he really feels that, I do not think- 
after having heard what was said in this House he could expect me to 
•believe it. I do not deny that the atmosphere has improved. I hope 
the atmosphere will improve and when the atmosphere does improve than 
the condition that is laid down will be on the road to fulfilment and India 
may be nearer to that which she so much desires. But it is not by 
referring to existing institutions as camoufiage; it is not by arguments of 
that kind that reasonable men are convinced. It is not true to say that 
the existing constitutional institutions in India are 'camoufiage. They 
give power; it may not be such power as you desire or to the extent 
which you desire, but they give power and the proof that they give power 
is the awakening of the consciousness of power in the various communities. 
Much of the trouble that has been experienced in the last two years is 
nothing unusual, nothing to be disappointed at in one sense ; it is that at 
last the communities have felt that they are in touch with realities; it 
is that these painful years of development have been useful to India in 
that they have brought India to know that the future is not to be deter- - 
mined by a stroke of the pen, that you cannot force people to work con- 
stitutions, tluit you may grant constitutions but unless you can work 
constitutions you are no further forward. The peoples of India are 
beginning to recognise the fact that it is by facing realities that we shall' 
solve those problems which so urgently call for solution; it is not by a 
conspiracy of silence, it is not by hiding, by putting away in a corner, those 
questions which are and must "be the vital questions to be decided, that- 
advance will be made. It is said — ^my Honourable friend said it no doubt 
not too seriously — it is said that we have the Swaraj Party on the brain* 
Sir, I do not recognise any party. I recognise that there are infiuences 
in this country which we have to consider. I do not think we have them 
on the brain:" they were at one time very present in the body; fhere still' 
are a large number of them in the Legislatures of this country, and, as 
it must be in all important bodies of men, perhaps there are right wings 
and left wings, but still they are a very pi'esent and important factor Im 
India; and my Honourable friend when he speaks in their name wouldl 
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do well I tliink to ascertain that he has authority to speak in their name. 
I must confess that when I listened to the speeches I found that on that 
point he needs no further refutation than the refutation that has come 
from those Benches themselves. 

Sir, I have detained the House at considerable length. I have endea- 
voured to bring forward matters for your consideration which I think it is 
essential that you should consider. I trust I have given no inconsiderate 
or hasty reply to the Besolution on the paper. I have shown that as far 
as Government are concerned we stand exactly where we did in this 
respect. We have done and are still prepared to do what we said we 
will do; but it is useless to come and put forward a Besolution which hi 
effect is entirely contrary to anything that has ever been put forward as- 
the possible result of a Eoyal Commission. You will prejudice the issue 
if you ask us to accept a Besolution of this kind and it is quite impossible 
for me on behalf of Government to do so, and I trust the House will take 
the same view. 

The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala BAM SAEAN DAS (Punjab : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the Besolution so ably moved by 
my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna. We have seen that Dyarchy has^ 
everywhere failed; and it is natural it should have failed. Functions of 
Government cannot be separated. All departments are intimately con- 
nected with one another. It is impossible to shut them in water-tight 
eompartrnents like those of Beserved Departments and Transferred Depart- 
ments. The only solution is unitary system of Government. The Gov- 
ernment must make up their mind to make the representatives of the 
people in the Legislative bodies fully controlling authorities in all depart- 
ments of Government excepting military defence and political and foreign- 
relations with protected Princes and foreign powers. 

It may be said on the other side, that the Preamble to the Government 
of India Act of 1919 lays down, that further advance in self-governing 
powers will depend on the amount of co-operation received from the 
people in working the reforms. Sir, we all know, and the Government 
also admit it, that in the first Legislative Assembly and in the first Council 
of State, the Government received full co-operation, from the representatives 
of the people. In the second Legislative Assembly too, Sir, some of the- 
most important measures moved by Government have been supported by 
the ]\rembers of the Assembly. They supported the scheme for the separa- 
tion of Bail way Budget from the General Budget. They supported the 
proposal of Government in connection with the iron and steel industry. 
Ordinarily, Sir, the Government received co-operation from the Assembly; 
but even most of the Swarajists have adopted responsive co-operation and 
are veering round to co-operation. But I would like to ask, which Legisla- 
ture in the world does not at times adopt obstructive methods? Even 
tbe Mother of Parliaments, the British House of Commons, does at times 
adopt obstructive methods against the ministry in power. The repre- 
sentatives of the Indian people in the Legislative Assembly, Sir, have 
conducted themselves in a responsible manner. They have not in practice- 
followed a policy of continuous and constant obstruction. Sir, I hold 
that we have satisfied the condition .regarding co-operation in the Preamble,, 
.and I am sure, any Boyal Commission that may be appointed will give its- 
verdict in our favour. 
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I\Ieiiibtrs occupying the Official Benches may tell us that India is not 
yet lit to deiend herself; and that self-government without ability to defend 
raeans nothing. I would like to ask, Sir, whetlier this condition was 
imposed on the other self-governing Dominions before self-government was 
granted to thicni? Was x^ustralia fit to defend herself against Japan or 
iiny other great power when self-government was granted to her? Was 
Canada fit to defend herself against the United States of America, or any 
other power, when dominion status was granted to her? No, Sir, this 
argument does not hold water. The inclusion of the Dominions within the 
British Empire is a source of great strength and advantage to England, 
The ever-expanding population of England finds a home in these Colonies 
without being obliged to go out of the Empire. Similarly, the continuance 
of- India with in the British Empire is a source of great strength and ad- 
vantage to England. In fact the British Empire without India is no 
Empire. A very large number of Englishmen find employment in India. 
England finds in India the greatest market for her goods. It is undeniahle 
that England derives immense material advantages by possessing India 
within her Empire. For her own sake, therefore, it is England’s duty to 
defend India against foreign aggression, just as it is her duty to defend 
the other self-governing Dominions. But, Sir, there is another aspect of 
the question also. Indians do not shirk the responsibility of defending 
themselves. On the other hand they have been crying hoarse themselves 
for a .number of years past to have greater opportunities for rnilftary 
service. We have been asking for the expansion of our territorial forces, 
but we have received a very meagre response from Government. We 
have been asking for the extension of recruiting operations for the Indian 
Army to all parts of the country, but they have so far confined their 
activities in this matter to only one or two provinces. The restrictions 
imposed by the Arms Act have unmanned the entire Indian population. 
Does it, under such circumstances, lie in the mouth of the Government 
to say that India cannot get self-government, because she is not fit to 
defend herself? We may well ask, who has rendered us unfit for this w'ork? 

Our friends on the opposite side may say that we have not yet defined 
wliat fcjwaraj exactly means. They may say we have not yet indicated 
what kind of constitutional government we want. Sir, we have given 
the answer to that question on the 8th of September, 1925. In the Simla 
Session of the Central Legislature, the Legislative Assembly formulated 
the Indian demands. These demands have been confirmed by the Congress 
as well as the Liberal Eederation in Calcutta. The details of this scheme 
can be worked out by a Boyal Commission or an 3 ^ other bodv appointed 
by Government. All political parties, Sir, are now agreed on what should 
be the further stage in the constitutional reforms in India. 

It may be urged that the masses in India are not yet politically awaken- 
ed, ;ind that they cannot as yet be trusted with votes. It mav be said 
that India is as yet very backward in education, and that the Indian 
masses cannot as yet intelligently exercise the franchise. In this connec- 
tion, Sir, I would like to ask, what was the condition of the Englisii 
educational] V at the time of the Eeforms. Act of 18B2, or even at the time 
of the Eeforms Act of 1884 and 1885? Jn 1832, Sir, the English people 
were very backward in education, and yet, the people were trusted with 
votes. 
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' We.are .sometim.es told, Sir, -the Hindu- Muhammadan differences,, .and; 
the Braliiiiin and noii-Brahmin differences stand in the way of the suceessful 
working of democratic institutions. But, Sir, I must frankly point out that 
the acceptance by Government of a policy of having communal repre- 
sentation in all spheres of Governmental activities is responsible for all this 
'tension. Instead of confining it to legislative bodies, and even that 
fcernporarily, the Government are now extending communal representation 
to local self-governing bodies, to the seiwices, to the admission of students 
into schools and colleges, in fact every wdi ere. The extension, of communal 
representation is clearly responsible for all this present communal tension . 
It is in the hands of the Government to remove this communal tension. 

We were told the other day by a very high autliority that the 
|')resent political atmosphere in England is not as yet favourable to the 
■appointnient of a Boyal Commission. I do not know, Sir, how political 
atmospheres in England can be improved. What I do know, Sir, is that 
India wants England to do her justice. India is of very great material 
udvantage to England. It is Engiancrs interest to see that India does 
not remain a discontented and dissatisfied member of the commonwealth of 
British nations. A contented India within the British Empire would be 
•a source of great strength to England. The demands of India are reason- 
able, and I should think, Sir, that England should give her responsible 
izovernrnent. India wants to remain within the British Empire. She has 
iearnt a good deal from England. India is a pupil of England, and by 
Ix-'ing within the Empire India like other self-governing Dominions feels 
a great sense of security. It is to the mutual advantage of both England 
and India to be indissolubly bound in a tie of everlasting friendship; and 
I hope, Sir. England will not refuse to meet the reasonable and just demands 
of India. 

The Eeforms Commission is to come sooner or later, not later 
than 1929 — why not have it now? Be generous and you wall secure the 
goodwill of not only tliis House, but of the Assembly as well and of 
Liberals, Independents, and Swarajists in India. Generosity wall breed 
generosity and the result will be peace, contentment, and happiness all 
over India. 

With these remarks I support the Besolution which my Honourable 
friend Mr. Sethna has so ably and admirably moved in this House. 

The Hoxour.\ble Sir BTJAY CHAND MAHTAB, MAH.\RAJADniRAjx\. 
Bahadur of BuRD\VAisr (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : kir. President, 
when the leaders of all parties in a country press for the raising of that 
land to the level of the nations of the world and show a haste, even an 
unpardonable haste, for liberation and liberty the position is full •>f 
pathos. It is undeniable that whatever the’ reasons may be the present 
reforms as well as the present constitution do not satisfy Political India. 
But may I ask those who ask for a Commission, this? Does the remedy 
lie ill simply appointing a Commission or some other agency to inquire? 
I hope that both parties here, thpse on behalf of Government as w’'.ell as 
those who are advocating this Commission, . will forgive me if for a moment 
I try to appear as an amateur surgeon and try to dissect things. I shoxild 
like lo put some direct questions. , Are, the British Government prepared 
to leave India? If not, do they think that in A inhabited by people 
■alien to them dominion status like Canada or Australia, is possible? IE 
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not, wliat is the alternative shape in wIiIgIi aeil-govemment in India, or 
to use tlie nomenclature responsible government, could be realized ? 

The forces in India that are making themselves more and more visibiei 
every day may be classified for my purpose into four groups. Tirst of all, we 
will liave to put the anarchists and revolutionaries. Then we shali have tO' 
put the extreme wing of the Swarajists, i,e., the militant Swarajists to 
which 1 take it the Sethji from the Central Provinces belongs. TJaen we^ 
shall have to bring in the Independents and Nationalists, and lastly those 
who are still considered as the Constitutionalists or Moderates. The last 
category is for the moment very much in the minority, and in fact, at 
times I am unable to find a Moderate in some quarters. The first two, 
it is no good denying, are tired of British rule in India, and would probably 
prefer Bolshevism, Brown Eule, Eevolution, Yellow Eule anything except 
British Eule. That being the situation, the British Parliament has to be 
asked to make up its mind definitely as to what is to be the future gov- 
ernment in India. But one thing must not be forgotten that in all future 
advances the Government in this country as well as the Goverment in 
England have got to consider those vested interests which have hitherto 
believed in them, i.e., British Eule. If "^ey do not and if they still wish 
to hold India, may I bring a parallel and 1 trust I will be pardoned for the* 
parallel. Let us imagine ourselves for a moment in the Appian way 
of Eome, Let us imagine St. Peter and his little group of Christian followers 
about to leave Eome for the persecutions. Let us then imagine the 
shadow of Jesus Christ appearing and St. Peter taken aback exclaiming 
*^Domine quo vadisT' Let not the condition eome to such a pass in 
India when the British Government, the British element is forced to say 
to those vested interests, '‘Where goest thou?"' because they can turn 
round and say with justification, “Where goest thou?'’ It is all right for 
one Sethji to be so softhearted as to become a ewe lamb to be shorn by 
his Swarajist friends, but there are others, who would not be willing to be 
fleeced so easily. There is also that India which counts, that India of 
.which Plis Highness the Maharaja of Baroda reminded us at a Banquet 
held not very long ago at Baroda. Eor all these reasons the future advance' 
is neither so easy nor can one so light-heartedly ask for responsible govern- 
ment to be given to-morrow, immediately at once. 

Now, let me come to the question of the atmosphere. To my great 
delight I have had the honour and privilege to hear from two Members of 
the Central Government two of the best and clearest pronouncement s- 
that I have had the privilege to hear for a long time. Yesterday the Hon- 
ourable Mr. S, E. Das, the Law Member, made an excellent speech de- 
fining the position of the constitution of. the Government of India. To- 
day my Honourable friend, and an old friend too, the Home Member 
has told us in unmistakeable language what the position^ is. And I con- 
gratulate him, and through him the Government of India, because what 
we do want in India is this firmness and not the rumour and sometimes 
more than a rumour that goes round “that those that hammer most get 
the most." A friend who is now holding a very responsible position in the 
Punjab Government once told me a story, and I think there is something 
in it. To an old military friend of his he had complained that the class 
or community to which he belonged did not always get the attention it 
deserved. The military oflScer turned round and said: “ My dear fellow, 
you do not hammer half enough like your political friend. The English- 
man only gives in when he is hammered". That is the position, Sir, and 
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if by hammering people get something, they will go on doing so and there 

wiii be many , iriore Sethjis wlio will join the Swaraj Party. But what i 
nvish to submit in all seriousness to the Government of India is this one 
facis that whilst a Eoyai Commission as suggested by the Honourable 
■Mr Betlina may not be possible, and I do not think it is constitutionally 
jiossibie, if the atmosphere does not change, then before very long, I think 
the Government of India will have seriously to consider whether olisarcny 
Will ever be a success in India, whether or not bureaucracy must eontmue, 
wlietlier it be more tinted and more coloured than it is now. Furtiier, if 
the obstruction continues, that obstruction itself might act in a very 
different^ way to the larger majority of Indians who really do want to sea 
India raised to the level of the nations of the world, the British Parlia- 
ment might turn round and turn round very rightly and say : “We gave you 
partial responsibility and we gave you responsibility, but you would not 
have it, therefore all thab we gave has got to be changed until you prove 
that 3?-ou are fit, until every party shows that it is fit to shoulder those 
responsibilities.’’ I think, put in a nutshell, that is the position which 
the Government of India themselves put forward. I therefore appeal in 
all earnestness to ail parties in India, being a non-party man myself, that 
the best way to get a further instalment of reforms is to work those we have 
now wholeheartedly and not to Bi’iELg forward Resolutions of this nature 
at' -every' Session. ' ■ ' ' 

Sir, I have only one more word to say, because by a strange coincidence 
of course, you the Honourable President, Sir, cannot join us in the debate, 
but by a strange coincidence in this Chamber to-day, there are present 
four out of the five signatories to the Majority Report of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom, the Honourable 
Sir Alescaiider Muddiman, the Honourable the President and myself, and 
I may remind those who were my colleagues then that in a note at the 
end of the Majority Report, I doubted the wisdom of any Commission 
just now, and I still doubt it. I further said that we should not wait 
for a Commission and delay the examination of the possibilities of inquiring 
in greater detail into the question of provincial autonomy, I am glad 
^hat the Government of India took up that suggestion, and the valuable 
report which Sir Frederick Whyte has submitted is indeed a very use- 
ful document, although it has been belittled in some quarters. I shoula 
like to draw the attention of those who somewhat light-heartedly use 
the words ‘'provincial autonomy” to study what Sir Frederick Wh^de has 
said on the subject. For all these reasons, Sir, I would ask the Honour- 
able Mr. Sethna to withdraw his Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE (Berar: Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, hitherto the objection to a Commission was based on three 
grounds. One was that under the existing law it was possible to make 
progress and therefore we should not be in a hurry to make any change. 
The next ground was that the merits and capabilities of the constituencies 
had got to be properly tested, and Government Avanted to test them before’ 
making an advance. The third ground was that the eonstitutionaS 
machinery as it is functioning in India requires to be tested, and until it is 
tested it is not advisable to make an advance. To all these grounds. Sir, 
two more grounds have been added to-day, one by the Honourable the 
Home Member for Avhoni, as every&qdy knows, I have very very great 
respect, and with whom I am, on terms of even private friendship, and 
that ground is this. The Commission spoken of in the Resolution by the 
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HonoiirabiB, Mr. Setlinais not the same as was mentioned , in tiie'Honse of: 
Cmnrnoiis the , same eTening this xAct was passed.' Sir, when .this Act 
was' passed, or .when it w.as on the anvil — I forget, now exactly, the stage — 
it was, I think, Mr. Ben Spoor 'who put a question and asked whether for- 
the next ten years no attempt would be made at all to advance the cause 
of India. Then Mr. Montagu pointed out that he never said that nothing 
would be done until after 1929, but an inquiry might come before 1929. 
Well, the matter remained there, and we came to India. I quite, admit 
that even in the very first Session the Assembly passed a Resolution asking 
for full responsible government. Then I made an attempt to explain it by- 
saying that India had been starving for a long time and has been asking 
for more reforms, and since a small step had been taken, they naturally 
ask for more. Now, what happens in famines? People who are famished 
or hungry for days and days together do not get a good meal all at once, 
because it is not good for them. The doctor says to them: '‘Take a little 
C 07 ij 6 e'\ Then the people ask for more, and the doctor says that he will 
not give it. Then again the famished people cry out for more and more, 
and the officer on special duty or the doctor who looks after these famished 
people gives them little by little. Similarly, such a thing happens here- 
in the Pirst Session of both the Assembly and the Council of State, — my 
Honourable friend behind me (the Honourable Naw’ab Sir Umar Hay at 
Khan) will bear me out — it w^as said ** Don't attend to what these people say 
because they have been famished for a long time, they will go on asking 
for more and more*k 

Because they have been famished in the matter of reforms for a' 
long time they will go on asking for more. But that does not matter. 
You need not put it as anything against them. I gave the instance of 
Sir Walter Scott. He w^as a poet and a novelist. He had a horse given 
to him for the first time at the age of 18. He w^as fond of the days of 
chivalry and gallantry. He thought that he had himself become a knight. 
He got on that horse and made it run faster than it could. I told you that 
story. It is because w-e w’ei*e famished for a long time. During all the- 
20 years of the administration not a single reform was given. And now 
that we are given it in very little doses, we naturally ask for more. I said 
that this does not matter. Don't take this seriously. My friend replied 
that we are not legislating for children, therefore w^e need not talk about it. 
That, however, is not the point. The point is that wdiat they said in the' 
First Session either in this House or in the other House need "not be taken- 
very seriously. Of these four objections which I have mentioned three 
already were urged later on. This is not a new- thing. That is the case- 
with everything in this w^orkl. First we distrust a thing, and generally 
ridicule it. When it is urged with a little more strength, w-e come tG> 
argue about it and ultimately, we come to an agreement. That is the- 
process in which the w^orld goes on. We live and learn. In the verv. 
First Session of the Assembly and the Council they talked of having- 
Swaraj. I laughed at that. Others laughed at that ‘'and I joined with 
them in their laugh. Later on, argument went on, and the argument- 
reduced itself to these three objections that I have mentioned. The fourth- 
ground taken to-day by the Honourable the Home Member is that the- 
Royal Commission that the Honourable Mover has put down in his Resolu- 
tion is not the same Commission that w'as spoken of on the night wRen 
the G-overnment of India Act w’-as passed. He thinks that this Commission 
is something different. I myself think that the two are the same. What 
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the Honourable Mr. Sethna means is that this Eoyal Commission may be 
appointed any time before 1929. The date was fixed with the idea that it 
should not be" delayed beyond that date. My Honourable friend Mr. Sethiia 
says: “Kindly have that inquiry made now.” That inquiry, if granted,, 
will deal with all the objections that have been taken here and before. 

The first objection taken is that it is possible 'to make progress under 
the Act as it stands. I quite agree that it is possible, but you do not wear 
a coat threadbare. You do not wear it until it becomes thoroughly unser- 
viceable. You do not tlnow it away only when it becomes absolutely 
meonvenient to wear. So, I do not see why all the possibilities of the 
existing Act should be exhausted before a further step is taken. Such a 
proposition is unthinkable either in law or in practice. If a coat is fairly 
worn out and shows signs of being old, we throw it away and have a new' 
coat made. Similarly, there are possibilities of a further advance in the 
present Act, but it has grown old to a great extent. Six years is not a 
small period now. In olden days, 20 years was a much smaller period 
than six years now. We run faster nowadays with all this new machinery, 
motor cars, £8roplanes and balloons. 5 or 6 years now means what formerly 
20 or 25 years meant. We have had experience for 5 years. 

Then they say that the capabilities of the electorate have to be tested. 
I do not know of any test that can be applied to the electorate. We have- 
seen in England electorates which threw overboard men like the great 
Mr, Gladstone in those days. In the present days they threw Mr. Asquith 
(now Lord Oxford) overboard. So electorates are not to be relied on. In 
all countries they are fickle. I .do not know" of any test being prescribed 
for them. If I am ignorant, I hope I shall be corrected. But there is nO' 
test laid down, so far as I know, how to examine and pass an electorate. 

The third argument was that the capabilities of the machinery have to- 
be tested. This always frightens me. I think the Honourable Sir Alexander 
Muddiman wall remember that when machinery was talked of, I said that 
I was tremendously afraid of machinery in the 20th century, because, 
in the 20th century, to eat one ounce of food, you require 20 tons of 
furniture. You w"ant a table and all the furniture and all tlie crockery. 
Before you eat one egg, you want 20 tables, 30 spoons and 15 forks. 
Machinery is a terrifying thing. In the 20bh century, it has multiplied so 
tremendously that whenever any one speaks of machinery 1. get terrified, and 
run aw'ay from the place. Y^ou know?- the history of the present income- 
tax. It was originally introduced when I came to the Council to improve 
the machinery for collecting it. What is it now? It has become perhaps 
the principal item oE income in our Empire and it exceeds the land revenue. 
So, this improving of the machinery leads to other things. So I do not 
quite tmderstand this. The machinery is the electorate. The District 
Officers and Commissioners are appointed Returning Officers. What more 
machinery do you want? The. voters are there. They are taken care of. 
They are led to the Returning Officer. What further machinery you require 
I do not know. 

The fourth objection that is; taken m that' this is not the same Commission 
that Tvas talked of in 1919, . as likely to , come in 1929. I humbly submit 
that it is. My friend the Honourable the Home Member will ask : “What 
is the meaning of formixiafing a scheme for responsible government?^" 
This is what is called the f ala. stmU. In Indian books, supposing it Is a 
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prayer, at the end yon : say,: “Whoever 'says, thk prayer; Heaven; 

a man who is immarried and wants to marry will get a good wife ; a man 
who has not got sons will get sons/' This is called the fda mdi. You are 
told that you would get all these thing's if you read the prayer. In the 
same w^ay, the Honourable Mr. Sethna has given the /ala sratt part 
of the Eesolution. He says that w^e want an inquiry. We want it a 
little earlier than 1929. should it be advanced in date? Because 

it will lead to responsible government and self-government. That clause 
is not the operative clause of the Resolution. It is merely the fala srutif 
something added merely to induce you to read it and to follow it. That is 
not the operative clause. That Commission is the Royal Commission that 
has been spoken of in Parliament and out of Parliament. The other day 
His Excellency the Viceroy kindly said what the Honourable the Home 
Member has read out. I intended to read it myself and I have got it 
marked. He stole a march over me and read it -first. The Viceroy also 
has said that if we give co-operation, then the inquiry which is to be 
made by the Royal Commission will be hastened. I th erefoi^e thought that 
this was an auspicious time, a propitious time for putting forward this 
Resolution. One Member of the Swaraj Party, as the Honourable the 
Home Member himself pointed out, took the responsibility of speaking 
■for the whole Party and got into a mess over it. Then he said they were 
“CO- operating. Another Member said that he had no faith in British Oovern- 
ment, and that the Swarajists were not co-operating at all. I depend upon 
this circumstance that in the beginning they talked very wildly. Now, 
‘greater wisdom is prevailing and out of the non-co-operation party arose the 
'Swaraj Party, and out of the Swaraj Party I am very glad to see that there 
is a party of responsive co-operators coming to the front. Hitherto I had 
the monopoly of my views. I was a corporation sole. I was the only one 
who was for responsive co-operation, but now, I am pleased very much 
that many more people are coming along, and I pray to God that the respon- 
sive co-operators will multiply and thereby hasten the regeneration of 
India and lead us to self-government or responsible government as we 
call it. So far then for the objections taken by the Honourable the Home 
Member. 

The Honourable the Maharaja of Burdwan put forward a new argument 
which unfortunately I could not understand. If I am mistaken, I beg to 
be corrected. His idea appears to be that you should attempt no advance 
unless the British people are willing to go away from India bag and baggage. 
Unless this can be done he says you need not thinly of any advance at all. 
His further argument appears to be you have got to wait and wait so 
long ..... 

The Hoxoueable Sm BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB. Maharajadhieaja 
Bahadur of Burdwah: May I offer an explanation, Sir. I did not say 
anything of the sort. I asked a question of the Government, whether the 
British wanted to leave India. There is no question of waiting until the 
British have left, bag and baggage, as my Honourable friend puts it. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDB : The putting of that question 
means that you need not consider this proposition until you are prepared 
to leave India, as I interpret it. If it is wrong it may be criticised, but 
the idea underlying the putting of that question, “ Are vou prepared to 
make India over to an oligarchy, are you prepared to put up with all kinds 
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■ of injustice?’ —all that is that the ‘Honoiirabie M^r. Sethna has put some- 
tiling so terrible before us that unless you are prepared to do that you 
:need not think of it. 

Thu Hohoit-rable Sir 13 1 JAY GHAND MAHTAB, Maharajadhiraja 
ihmADUR OF Burdwan: Sir, may I rise again? I think the question was 
tins. I ^\'as e?iiumera ting the difficulties of making a jump towards resp on- 

■ siblo government immediately, and as one of those' difficulties I asked: 
•Was the British Government prepared to leave India at once? 

TiiE^HoNotmABLE Mr. G. S. IvHAPAEDE: Well, to that the reply is 
that it is preparation for leaving the country. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Order, order! The Honourable 
Member has exhausted his time and I would advise him to get on with his 
own speech and leave other Honourable Members’ speeches alone. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. IaHAPARDE : ' My speech, Sir, is coming 
near its end, I was dealing with the objections that have been urged 
-against this Resolution and I was dealing with the last objection that was 
.taken by the Honourable the Maharaja of Burdwan, and it was in the 
■'.course of that that our conversation arose for which I am very sorry. I 
still maintain that these questions were intended to make out that unless 
the British Government were prepared to walk out of India they need not 
dhink of this proposition. 

The Honourable Sir BIJxAY CHAND MAHTAB, Maharajadhiraja 
Bah.adur of Burdwan : It was not meant to convey that, it was meant to 
ieli the British Government if they do not propose to walk out of India 
■'.that is all the more reason that the future advances have got to be most 
.carefully considered. 

The Honourable LIr. G. S. KHAPARDE: That is what my own argu- 
unent was. I do not say they will give Swaraj to-day. I do not maintain 
that proposition. I agree with the Honourable the Maharaja of Burdwan, 
or rather the Maharaja agrees with me, -and our opinion is that this inquiry 
: should be undertaken, should be gone into, and if it is reasonable by all 
means give us a further advance; if it is not reasonable then there it will 
'Ond, you need not give it. So I have endeavoured as well as I can to 
■meet all these objections that have been taken to this Resolution. I 
maintain that it is a proposition which if assented to and carried out here 
will do a great, deal of good at the present time in India. It will show^ 
that something is being done, that something is being attempted, and those 
attempts that are being made outside to tell people that no pledges will 
d)e observed and nothing will be done and you will all be led into traps — 
all those objections will disappear. Whereas if you did nothing, simply 
.sat with folded hands, you w^ould give an additional weapon into the hands 
of those people whose business it is to misrepresent and to create some kind 
of misunderstanding between the Government and the people. With these 
few words I heartily support the proposition suggested by my friend the 
'Honourable Mr. Sethna. 

The Honourable Saiyid ALAY NABI (United Provinces W'est: Mu- 
hammadan): Sir, I listened with a great deal of care and attention to 
the Honourable the Home Member. I am sorry, however, that I find 
myself unable to agree with him either in the interpretation which he has put 
•upon the Resolution as it has been placed before the Council or in the 
^reasoning he has employed in opposing the Resolution. In any case i 
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should expect that a Eesoiutb^ like this has not to be objected to or- 
approaelied simply on the ground that technically it offends agamst the' 
proYisions of some section or other. After all there is some differeiiee- 
oetween a court of law and a Council like this. Even a court of law if 
it finds that it is barred from hearing a certain suit or a certain claim onlv 
on technical grounds will be very reluctant indeed to throw it out on th e • 
basis of such objections; it very often finds a way out of it. Now in this 
case you find that reference has been made by the Honourable the Home 
Member to section 84A of the Government of India Act. It is said that 
the Government of India Act laid down in the body of that section the - 
words — I wdil not read the whole of the section but only clause 2 and I 
will not read the wdiole of clause 2 but only those important w^ords on which, 
reliance has been placed. The section lays dowm that: 

“the Commission shall report as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to:* 
establish the principle of responsible government, or to extend, modify, or restrict . 
the degree of responsible government then existing therein.'* 

Those are the words. Now it cannot be denied, I think, that the principle- 
of responsible government has not only been established, but there it is- 
in practice and you will find, Sir, help in this direction from the Select 
Committee's Beport on this where in paragraph 3 they say : 

“ In the declaration made by His Majesty on August 17th, 1920, there is oiiunciaiedi 
the problem for which the Bill endeavours to provide a solution. It is designed as- 
the first stage and a measure of progress towards responsible government.” 

‘'Eesponsible government" — there it is. Now the question remains only 
of the extension, modification or restriction of the degree of responsible- 
government. The word "extension", of course, means that the extension 
may be in part or the extension may be in full. So if the Honourable- 
the Mover of the Eesolution says that he wants the establishment of 
responsible government, he is not far wrong. The Eoyal Commission may 
when it comes, Sir, after taking into consideration all the factors come to 
the conclusion that the principle of self-government that has been introduced'’ 
in this country may be extended. It may come to the conclusion again 
that it may be extended to its fullest length. So my submission is that 
it is rather a narrow technical and restricted view\to take of the Eesolu- 
tion that it seeks full responsible government. A Eesolution like that' 
in a Council like this has to be met on its merits. Now so far as the 
merits are concerned, you will find, Sir, that the Honourable the Home 
Member has referred to an extract from the speech of the Secretary of 
State where he used these words: "The door of acceleration is not open- 
to menace". I am the last person to say that. I think nobody in this 
Council, not even the S^vara.jist Members even though they make heated 
and excited speeches, means to say that the door of acceleration is open 
to menace, and I do not think that that is the position of the country 
as a whole. There may be some wild talk about it here and there but 
that is not as a matter of fact the mind of the country as a whole. But 
when referring to this I may refer also to another extract from the speech- 
of the Secretary of State for India which sums up the position of the 
Government where he said : 

“Even assuming co-operation it was thought that' a period of ten years would h'-i 
required to afford the data for reliable conclusions and generalisations. But I do • 
not consider and I wish to make clear my own view that it was not the intention 
of the Legislative to attempt to shackle any succeeding Government if a spirit of 
cheerful and loyal co-operation was generally exhibited oh the one hand, or if, on th(r- 
other, grave and glaring defects disclosed themselves.” 
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Now tliese were the two conditions. The Secretary of State on behalf 
oi Government said that there were two conditions by which the pace 
of progress can be acceiei’ated : one condition is that glaring defects must 
be found in the constitution; and the other is that there must be cheerful 
and loyal co-operation on behalf of the people at large. These are the 
two conditions; and the meaning of this is that if these two conditiGns 
are found to exist, then the pace of progress can be accelerated. Now, Sir, 
it is a question of fact whether these two conditions exist or not,, a question 
of fact which depends upon testimony. Now what is the testimony so 
far as the glaring defects are concerned? Five years after the worldng of 
the reforms scheme the Government constituted a Committee presided over 
by the Honourable the Home Member. That Committee iiominated eertaiii .' 
people to give evidence before it; they came and gave evidence. I! I 
may say so, they were their own witnesses ; but I do not want to take 
that narrow and technical view. They were true and honest men who had 
worked the reforms in a loyal and ungrudging spirit and who had tested! 
material parts of the machinery. They were men who had whole-heartedly 
entered into the reforms scheme and they had pledged themselves to ■ 
make it a success. They did their level best and tried to make it a 
success. But then what was their experience when they had worked the' 
machinery or that part of the machinery? Their experience was that they 
could not possibly work that machinery. They said it was a failure. That 
was the general opinion about it. That was the opinion of these people who- 
were concerned with it most intimately. That is the evidence of these 
people, the evidence of the Ministers who had worked it, the evidence of 
some of the Executive Councillors who had worked it. What more evidence- 
do you want on that? Is it not a fact which is established by most un- 
impeaehabie evidence? What more do you want? What more evidence- 
can you hnd about the glaring defects of the machinery? That is this part 
of the case. When the evidence was over the Committee sat down to 
record its finding. What was the finding of the Committee? The finding 
was that that part of the machinery, namely, dyarchy, was neither a success ■ 
nor a failure. That sort of finding of course is not ordinarily intelligible 
to the ordinary man. It must be a success or it must be a failure. The 
people who were most eoneernecl with it said dyarchy was a failure : but 
the people who heard that evidence said it was neh'her a success nor a 
failure. Tlie only conclusion that anv impartial body of men can come • 
to on that evidence is that it was a. failure. That is one part of it. 

The other part is about the cheerful and loyal co-operation, a sincere 
and genuine desire to take part in the reforms. Now, that is again a 
question of fact, I have heard to-day from the remarks of the Honourable 
the Home Member that there has been an absence of that sincere and 
loyal co-operation which he expected. It is a question of opinion more or 
legs But if people’s ftitentions are to be judged by their conduct — and 
T do not know of any <5th.er test — ^then the evidence of conduct should be 
forthcoming and has fo be refled on for the consideration of a case like 
this. W^hat is the evidence before us, as to whether there has been co- 
operation or not? You started these Legislatures in 1921. The first 
Assembly came in and sat down and, worked the reforms very %vell and 'o 
your entire satisfaction. You were quite happy with them; you applauded 
them and you went so far as the Honourahle Mr. Sethna said in his speech 
that you recommended that the constitution may be reviewed or revised. 
You passed a Resolution in the Assembly to that effect and 3^ou were 
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tlioroiiglaly happy and you had no complaint about non-co-operation. I 
.remember of course having read the proceedings that your compiaint was 
that the men who were outside were complaining about the conduct of the 
G-overnment and that they were non-co-operating, and therefore the 
country as a -whole w* as not co-operating. I do not want, Sir, to minimize' 
the importance of the Sw^arajists or some of the Swarajist Members; the/ 
are very vociferous people no doubt. But the question is, if a certain 
, section of the people remaining outside and cry and raise a protest against 
the actions, of the Government, are you justified, is it fair, is it right, is 
it the correct attitude for you to adopt to condemn the whole country 
from one end to the other? That is a position that ought not to have 
.been taken. After all this is a vast and stupendous country with teemincy 
.millions. You have a limited franchise; and you cannot expect people 
from one end of the country to the -other, consisting of thousands of 
. leaders, to be all of one mind, to be acting according to the pleasure of the 
Government, raising no voice of protest ag|ainst the actions of the Govern- 
ment. If you judge the amount of co-operation by that test then I think 
you will have to wait till eternity. There is no shorter time for it. But 
..if you judge of the conduct of the people when they come to you in the 
Legislatures and have been given some responsibility, that would be the 
..^right test of their conduct. There you see and watch how they are con- 
ducting themselves. 

Now, Sir, the second Assembly came and sat. The Swarajists came 
in; they came in of course to work the constitution. It is ail wdld talk to 
say that they did not come to work the oonstitution but to destroy it. It 
is only talk and nothing else; they came in and took the oath to bear true 
allegiance to the King Emperor, and thjey came in under the segis ’of the 
Government of India Act, 1919, to work the constitution as embodied in 
that Act. They could not possibly take up any other attitude and they did not 
take up any other attitude. Of course they took advantage of the approved 
methods of opposition in the constitutional manner and they are expected to 
Mo that. If anybody were to complain about that sort of conduct, namely, 
opposition in the Legislatures, which are legislatures modelled on British 
.-institutions, then I think it is rather hard on those people. People work- 
ing representative institutions, holding power in representative institutioBs, 
are expected at every moment of their life to defend themselves against 
opposition. That is the very essence of the oonstitution. That is the 
;l}6auty of the constitution. They work under the fierce search light of 
public criticism, day in day out, and they ought to be prepared for it; they 
ought to be prepared for the opposition of every Bill and measure brought 
in by them; the opposition Benches are there for that purpose. If they 
are Government servants, not elected by the people to-day, and if to- 
morrow'^ elected people oom-e in their place, certainly they^ would be sub- 
jected to the same sort of criticism. That is the constitution. So to feel 
unhappy or to criticise want of co-operation on the ground that there has 
beer, strong opposition to all the Bills and motions and measures which 
are brought by the party in power, is, I think, wrong and of course goes 
against "bhe fundamentals of the constitution. That, Sir, has been the 
history of the second legislature. Whether there has been real non-co- 
operation or not again depends upon the testimony that you have, upon 
the facts as they ' stand. You have people sitting in the Legislative 
.Assembly, people who are thoroughly impartial; they have given their 
^testimony -on this point. I read liie other day in the proceedings of the 
rAssembly Sir Darcy Lindsay and Sir Basil Blackett speaking in high terms 
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about the eo-operation of the members in the Assembly and in the Com- 
mittees \^'ell, Sm, not only that, but I think the best possible evidenee- 
on that point which could possibly be avahable would be that of Hir 

rrederiek Wliyte. He was* tlie President for about five years. He 
watched the proceedings. He^ controlled the parties, he oontroiled the 
whole House. He entered^ into the hearts of the people and he had 
occasion to find out the motives of the people acting in the Assembly. 
"What testimony did he give? He had that unique position which only 
a man in his position could have to be able to speak on this point. And 
w.hat does he say? He says that there has been co-operation and that oil e 
people are entitled to more responsible powers. That is his verdict about 
it. It is ^ a fact that so far as the Assembly is concerned there has been 
co-operation and it is based upon the most unimpeachable ovidence, the’ 
most trustworthy evidence, evidence which cannot be assailed. What 
more do you want? Do you expect that the time should come when this 
country will from one end to the other cry ‘there is co-operation and nothing 
but co-operation/^ Can a state of thingis like that ever exist in any 
countiw in the world? Where self-governing institutions have been work- 
ing for generations and centuries there are people who will always oppose 
the manner and method of administration, and you cannot expect that 
there should be one voice acclaiming your actions. These are the two tests 
that were put forward by the Secretary of State, and I claim and very 
strongly claim that these two tests have been fulfilled. If you go on 
talking of non-co-operation, as I said before, time will never come when 
you wall have the cry of co-operation from one end of the country to 
another and to attain that stage you wail have to wait till eternity. This" 
country like any other country can never be of one mind from one end to 
the other, except perhaps when there is war or there is some heavenly 
calamity when people must sink their differences. 

There is one thing more which I wish to bring to the notice of the 
House. If there is any unanimity to-day on any topic in this country 
between all people, between all associations/ betw^een all bodies of people 
it is on this Eesolution that the pace of progress .should be accelerated. 
The All-India Muslim League is of that view. The Liberal Eederation. is 
of that view. Of course I do not know how far the talk of my friends the 
Swarajists about being the keepers of the conscience of the Indian 
nation is right, and how far the proceedings of the Indian National Con- 
gress are approved by the people at large, and the politically minded 
people; but I can very safely say this much and I do not exaggerate the 
statement at all when I say that the wdiole country from one end to the 
other is united on this question as it was never united before. With 
these few ■words I support the Eesolution. 

The Honouhable Sib DINSHAW WACHA (Bombay: Nominated Non- 
Official) : I wall not detain the House to-day for more than ten minutes. 

I consider that on the whole the discussion has been going off the rails 
latterly. The question is a very simple one. We should confine ourselves 
within the four corners of the'^Act and find out how far the Eesolution 
w^hich mv Honourable friend, Mr. Sethna, has brought forward is reason- 
able so far as the Act itself ib . concerned. I must first congratulate him 
on the very able way in which he put his own case, namely, -[hat the 
Eoyal Commission could be brought, for'ward a little earlier than it is put 
under the Act. But having said so much and having appreciated all that 
he said, and the method and manner, (the model manner in which he put 
the whole case before the House)—- and also appreciated whatever fell 
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from the Honourable the Home Member on this subject, I put this 
question to the House. Are we not going too fast? Are we going to have 
earlier this Commission, which is to examine the experience gained during 
the ten years from 1921 to 1931, before Parliament can be moved to con- 
sider how it may go further in the direction of the policy laid downi by it in 
1919? Are we going to have this Commission earlier than the date fixed 
■by the Parliamentary Statute? We all know that from the very day the 
Act w'as passed there has been prevalent what you call discontent in some 
parts of the country and among some public bodies and individuals. 
But that W'as anticipated. It has always been so on the introduction of 
a new -constitution. Whenever there is a reform, particularly of the con- 
stitution, what happens is this. While a vast majority wdsely accept it 
a minority, more or less uniformly disah’ected do not accept it. These 
consider that the constitution is not reformed because it is not I’eformed 
in the way ihcij like it or in conformity with their view's. We know as a 
matter of fact that long ago people agitated for a reform of the constitution 
in England. At that period they were not so educated as they are now; 
education then wors in an elementary character. In 1832, when the first 
Beform Bill was passed,, there was a good deal of agitation on the subject. 
The agitation w-as noisily and unprofilably carried on by the Chartists 
for some 16 years. And yet it w-as not till 1866 or 34 years later, that 
The second Beform Bill w^as passed by Parliament. Consider those 34 
years and the five years that have passed here since the Act of 1919 came 
into operation. What are five years in the affairs of a nation/ Time is a 
very important factor to test the real effect of a change. Who will venture 
to assert that they are adequate for a proper test? Consider what we 
have done in these five years. Practically nothing. I do not hesitate to 
say that for the first three years w'e have been only beginning to feel our 
way. After the first three years had passed and the Assembly w^as elected 
for a second time there w^as a great deal of agitation about adopting a 
policy o! non-co-opei'ation and later of a blind attempt at destruction of 
the Act. Violent wTangles were conspicuous instead of steadily working 
the Act in a reasonable way wnth a view" to further progress. There was 
obstruction of a blind character leading to arrest which all sober-minded 
people, interested in the real progress and welfare of the country on con- 
stitutional lines, were very sorry to witness. That obstruction and aiTest 
have not abated. They are still going on ; and in the midst 

of such a deplorable impasse w"e are asked that the Eoyal 
Commission wdnch under the Act should come in 1931, ought 

to be immediately appointed or considerably accelerated. I wfisli that 
Members wdio spoke in support of the proposal had taken pains to read, 
mark and digest the Preamble of the Act. I am afraid that during the 
last few" years that the agitation is going on, those who have vociferated 
about it seem to have entirely forgotten the Preamble and given it complete 
go-bye as it was non-existent. The Preamble is the real key to the right 
understanding of the wBole Act. Parliament in its supreme wisdom, after 
long and mature considei*ation and after the Joint Parliamentarv Committee 
had made its report on the subject, passed the Bill. This Preamble on 
which immense thought was bestowed is so clear and is so relevant for a 
clear understanding that, Sir, you will allow me to read some extracts : 

‘‘ Where it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide for the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of . Indian administration, and for the c-radiial 
development of self-£roverning institutions, with a view to the progressive realisation 
•of responsible government in British India.** ' 
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■etc., etc., and further : 

“ vdiereas progress in giving effect to this policy can only be achieved by successive 
.stages.” 

. and further : 

“whereas the time and manner of each advance can be determined only by Parlia- 
ment, upon whom responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian, 
.peoples : 

And * whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must be guided by the 
co-operation received from those on whom new opportunities of service will be con- 
ferred, and by the extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their 
■sense of responsibility, etc.” 

I beg Honourable Members to consider and weigh this extract. And I 
ask them how is responsible government to progress? In the first place, 
the Government have faithfully put this Act into operation as an experiment 
in the full spirit of the Preamble just referred to for the first ten years 
to see how it has worked . Parliament has already provided the machinery 
which is so elastic, that it is susceptible to many an improvement. The 
Act has to be worked for ten years, so that the British people and the 
frcimers of the Act may fairly satisfy themselves how it has worked during 
the period laid down and how far responsible government can be safely 
conceded. Now, at the present moment I admit there is no responsible 
government in its true sense. The framers of the Act themselves were 
aware that it must be so in the experimental stage. That was the very 
reason why dyarchy was first introduced. It was so introduced deliberately 
and of jiurpose in order that the British Parliament wanted the people of 
this country to learn how responsible government should be worked and 
eventually made a reality. In other words, to test the prelimiriary experi- 
ment how people elected for the various provincial Councils should become 
Ministers and hoxv Ministers should take ;^irt in the administration of Gov- 
ernment in the matter of transferred subjects and so on, and then form 
their own conclusion how far dyarchy had succeeded to enable them to 
■concede the first proper medium of self-government. That is the aim and 
-object at present, till 1929. But unfortunately, in the very beginiimg 
a section of the elected cried out, even before they had fully carried out 
the experiment that dyarchy was a “failure’ b that it could not be worked. 
In fact, dyarchy has never yet got a full and fair chance to be worked 
impartially. Dyarchy has been prejudged without a full and fair trial and 
at once condemned without making even the first honest attempt to work 
it in the spirit Parliament intended it should be worked. Now, Sir, Parlia- 
ment snt for many months to bring this matter to a satisfactory conclusion. 
They appointed a Joint Parliamentary Committee, consisting of experienced 
^Members of both Houses of Parliament, I mean Members of the Bouse 
■of Commons and th.e House of Lords. This Committee carefully %vent 
into the question. They attentively heard the several deputations of the 
Indian people who had gone there to submit their diverse suggestions. 
And it was after everything has been weighed and decided and put down 
in clear and unambiguous language in the Preamble that the final report 
was submitted to Parliament and Parliament after further mature discussion 
and consideration passed the Act, You how say that a Royal Commission 
should be appointed at once. Why should you do it? I ask my colleagues 
here assembled to say if The maferial' which Bariiament so sincerely wished' 
To collect for purposes of test is there. If a Commission comes out now. 
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it will have in the first instance to see if they have before them ail the 
necessary material, that is, the accumulated experience of the first ten years 
on which to proceed, deliberate and arrive at tlieir final recommendations ? 
Have you been able to put before them that experience? We have I greatly 
fear not attempted to work the G-overmnent of India Act in the spirit 
Parliament earnestly wished. Jls I said, in the first three years, it was 
not very seriously tried, and in the last two years^ there has been a hue 
and cry, ill-founded in my opinion raised in the country and a section of 
the Central Legislature has been agitating for a Eoyal Commission "before 
the date fixed in the Act, and that without giving dyarchy that full and 
fair chance wdiich w^as necessary as a condition precedent to further action. 
But nothing has been actually done so far to work the Act in a loyal and' 
earnest spirit. Now, wiiat is responsible government? You freely talk' 
of responsible government, but what is it? Responsible government implies- 
the existence of a strong element in the Legislature — a body of experienced 
persons who can tolerably well carry on the government of the country, and. 
if such persons fail, whether other men of the Legislature could take 
their place and do so. Can we conscientiously say from our experience- 
that there are persons enough in the Central Legislature here or in the 
other place,, who can carry on responsible government in the way that the 
British administration has gone on for the last so many years? We have 
no such I say ? Where are those persons who will carry on the government T 
I admit there are exceptions. Those are not enough. Then -what is the 
use of talking about responsible government when we have hardly any 
such and when our experience is yet to be fully and fairly acquired. If 
we persist in going the wrong way we shall never be qualified. There- 
fore, before you get yourself really qualified, it is premature to agitate- 
outside and inside the Legislature and bring forward Resolutions of this; 
character demanding a Royal Commission or any other agency earlier than 
1929. I fervently appeal to every Member of this Council to think 
seriously over the question without being carried away by the shibboleths- 
and catchwords of the theatre and the market place. If those wdio cry 
aloud will calmly and dispassionately consider the question for themselves,, 
if they think over the matter imperially, they will see that the Act pro- 
vides fully what ought to be done. They should wait yet and meanwhile 
educate themselves and gain the experience wanted before demanding the- 
Commission. In the matter of changing the constitution, we ought to wait 
and see how far we have ourselves proved fit and worthy; we have to show 
to the Government and Parliament that -we are fit to receive a* further 
instalment of reforms in the right direction. It is only after working the- 
Act for the stipulated period in a manner to satisfy Parliament we' should" 
go forward and demand further reforms. But what have we done here? 
Can we conscientiously declare that we have worked the Act 
in a proper and impartial spirit? On the other hand, a hue- 
and cry has been irrationally raised all over the countrv that 
the Act is unworkable. Perhans some leaders manufacture opinions on 
their own workshop and a slavish press under their instructions and other 
so-called public bodies cry out in the name of the people and the 
country.” They cry out in the name of the people and the country and 
shout ” the countrv, the people.” But what is the country, who are the- 
people, I should like to know? The maioritv of the people of this country, 
say nearly 80 per cent., are illiterate, they are steeped in ignorance, are cre- 
dulous and know nothing about the constitution or reforms. Thev look to the 
educated classes for their guidance in all such matters. But what have the- 
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educated classes who are really a microscopic minority done? They lia^e 

hardly worked the Act in its spirit and have condemned dyarchy 

outright and the Beforms from the very beginning, without 

■even showing a desire honestly to try them in a proper and 

right spirit. They say that the constitution should be changed, 
that the Government should be handed over to the people, 
that Government have not kept their promises and so on. Iain, 
Sir,"' very indignant with that section of my own countrymen who ought to 
know better and express gratitude to the generous British Government for 
all the- mestimable boons that they have conferred on the people of this 
country. I repeat, I am very indignant with them, because they have 
miserably failed to appreciate the numerous blessings which British rule 
has conferred on them. Instead of gratefully accepting the refomis in the 
spirit in which they are bestowed, instead of working the Act in a right 
■spirit and trying the experiment in the way it ought to be tried, they con- 
demn the reforms and even question the motives of Government and create 
unnecessary unrest in the country. Sir, I strongly deprecate this action of 
a section of my countrymen. That is not the attitude for a practical people 
to adopt. We want to build up a national spirit. But is that the way to 
build it? I say no. A nation can never be built in that way. Everything 
must take time. We must go forward step by step. You cannot jump up 
to the top of a hill all at once, you can only climb Up step by step. There- 
fore, we must proceed slowly, gradually and cautioxisly. Idiat is the proper 
way to reset the scale of nations. Now, what are we doing here? There 
is a superficial cry raised by some one that the reforms are unworkable, 
that they will do no good to the country. One man takes up the cry and 
everybody slieeplike follows it. That is not the way. Now, what does 
this Eesolution ask for? It says that a Boyal Commission should be 
appointed forthwith to inquire and investigate into the question of reforms. 
Well, vre all want a Boyal Commission. But has the time come for it yet? 
Have we prepared the ground and the necessary material to be placed 
before it? Has dyarchy 'been worked for the last five years in the spirit 
so well contemplated by the framers of the Act? Have we got anything 
substantial to show, assuming that a Boyal Commission comes out now? 
We have done next to nothing, to my mind, to justify our demanding a 
Boyal Commission at present. Facts will have to be put before a Boyal 
Commission, so that they may see how far we have worked the Act, how 
much experience we have gained, and what real, well-founded defects' have 
to be remedied, I may say that the same phenomenon now witnessed 
occurred during Lord Bipon’s administration in 1882 when he first courage- 
ously introduced local self-government in this country. At that time there 
was not enough material, nor was there a proper machinery, but it was 
introduced slowly in different places and then was gradually extended. But 
in the present case there is the full machinery ready provided. The seed 
has been sown. It has to germinate, it needs some time to grow. It takes 
time. But without waiting for a time, and without looking after it and 
watering it properly, you want a tree to spring up all at once. Is that 
the way that a gardener takes care to nurse a plant and bring it up? He 
sows the seed, he waters it daily and looks after it tenderly, and then it 
geiminates and steadily grows up. The same process has to be adopted 
for the new constitution. The seed has been sown by the British Govern- 
nient, but you the gardeners would not allow it to germinate ; you want to 
see the tree rise to its full growth’ all at once. It is indeed monstrous 
to expect anything of that kind.: It is so unnatural. I do not consider 
that a nation which aspires to be practical can go on in this way. You 
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iiave to work tlie Act in a, practical way.: Now, I would ask my Honour- 
able, friend Mr. .Setlma, who is endowed with good;, and sound . common, 
sense,. I would also ask all my other friends in this. House, are .they going 
to advance? They must bear in mind that as practical politicians that 
this colossal work of reforms cannot be carried on, whether in this House 
or in the other, by sudden jerks and jumps. No. It can only be worked step 
by step. We should prove by our exertions, by our independence and by our 
practical common sense that we are worthy of further advance and tliat 
w’e are prepared to take responsible government. Therefore, I would appeal 
to my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna to withdraw^ this Eesolution and wait 
for another three years and accnmulate all the proofs that we are duly 
prepared and qualified. Parliament by itself will then appoint a Statutory 
Commission, ^dien that Commission comes out, you can put all the 
evidence, all the materials, before it, to enable it to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. But this is not the time to ask for a Eoyal Commission, I 
will not further enlarge on this subject and take up the time of the House, 
but I do again appeal with all the earnestness at my command to all my 
friends here — am not speaking with any indignation or in anger or w^rath, 
I am speaking from a practical point of view, as a practical man wdth my 
fifty years' experience in public life, — ^that this is not the way to go on if 
you really wish to have a constitution which will enable you to go forward 
step by step till you reach the goal of your aspiration. I repeat, wait till 
1929, work the Act mean\vhile in a proper and impartial spirit, prove by 
your sincerity and industiy, that you are deserving and worthy of receiv- 
ing larger responsibilities. As I said before, what have you hitherto done? 
What substantial materials are there for you to put before a Commission 
even if one comes out now? Eemember, Parliament is a wise body. There 
are very many sagacious and experienced men in the British Parliament. 
When they gave us the boon of a refonned constitution, they really wished 
to do good to India; but of course they wanted us to proceed slowly and 
cautiously. That is the reason why they have deliberately fixed a period of 
ten years in the Act. But before we have really and fully worked the Act in 
the way wanted we are trying to jump to the top of the ladder all at once. 
How is that possible? Sir, I will not say more. But I would only again 
appeal to my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna and to my other friends here 
to think imperially and in a broadminded way. They should consider 
seriously the effect of making a demand now for a Eoyal Commission, 
before they agree to the Eesolution of my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna. 

■ The Honoubable Mb. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA: Sir, as the House is 
aware, the discussion on this motion was originally fixed for the 15th c.)f 
this month. But to suit the convenience of the Honourable the Home 
Member, the date was transferred to to-day, the 18th. This fact evidently 
got: Mto the Press and also the reason for the transfer of the date, and I 
may take the House into my confidence and tell them that I received more 
than half a dozen messages from different parts of the country expressing 
the hope that because the Honourable the Home Member had chosen to be 
personally present in the Council of Stafce that I might surely rely upon my 
Eesolution being accepted in toto or at least my receiving a very satisfactory 
reply. I may assure the House I was not hasty enough to acknowledge 
those f ongratul ations in anticipation, and I now find that 1 shall have to 
await their condolences. 

Sir, the Honourable the Home Member is a personal Mend of mine, 
and he has been pleased to refer to me in very kind terms, but he would 
have been kinder still if he had met me to some extent. As it is, his speech 
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carriGs us no forrader. We understood the speech of His Excellency the 
Viceroy to mean that a Royal Commission would he granted at a date earlier 
than the date laid down in the Act provided certain conditions were ful- 
filled. I made out a case that the conditions were being fulfilled. The 
{Honourable the Horne Member thinks otherwise, anfi unfortunately for 
me, and fortunately for him, the two very contradictory speeches of two 
Honourable Members of this House who belong to the Swaraj Party . . . . 

The: Honourable Mr. V. BAMADAS PANTULU : Question*? 

' The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA: .... has perhaps 
strengtHened Ms hands. May I know what ** questioned 

\ ■ The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU: They are not. 
contradictory. 

' The . Honourable Mr, PHIEOZE C. SETHNA: I still say that' they 
are contradictory. I think I need not enlaz-ge upon this because the Hon- 
ourable the Hozne Member has proved this conclusively. But, Sir, the 
Honourable the Home Member took me to task for saying that the 
Swaraj Party was on thje brain of the Government, and he said that it was 
not so. I am glad to hear it. He said that it is not the Party but the 
influence of the Party that he has been considering. I hope the Honourable 
the Home Member is aware that the Swaraj Party to-day is not as strong 
in numbers or perhaps as strong in influence as it was even a little while 
ago {The Honoiimhle Seth Govind Das: Question ”.) I will answer 

that ** question 'b 

In India, as elsewhere, the municipal elections are an index 
showing the way the wind blows, and I think we may take the result 
of the recent municipal elections in the city of Bombay* .... 

The H 0 N 0 UR.ABLE Eao -Sahib Dr. U. EAMA EAO: What about Madras? 

The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA: .... as an index 
of the elections for the Assembly next November, and I think the Honour- 
able the Home Member will find that there will not be as large a 
phalanx of Swarajist Members in the other House to oppose him. The 
municipal elections in the city of Bombay were held on the first of this 
moistli. There were 76 seats. Three years ago, of these 76 seats, I believe 
as many as 40 were cajatured by members who labelled themselves Sw'ara- 
Jists. That number had dwindled down this year to only 27. That 
shows how the wind blows. Take again another election, the 
result of which we have heard this very day. I mean the return of a 

Member by the Bombay University in place of Mr. Jayakar, 

\Yho was at one time a Swarajist, the leader of his party in the 
Bombay Council, but has now severed his connection. Pie did 

not want to continue in thie Bombay Council under the Swarajist 
ticket and so his seat was contested by Dr. Paranjpye and Dr. 

Deshmuldh. Dr. Deshmukh was a Swarajist candidate and the voting, I 
understand, was 1,254 for Dr. Paranjpye and 1,086 for Dr. Deshmukh. 
I hope, therefore, that the Honourable the Home Member will, as I said 
this morning, not make the other parties suffer because of the Swarajist 
Party, and that is exactly what he and the Government are doing, and 
that is my grievance. 

• The Honourable the Home , Member referred to what I regard mom 
as a technical point. Not being a lawyer, I . will not take it upon myself 

2 s 2 
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to answer it. I think my friends the; Hononrable Mr. Khaparde and the 
Honourable Mr. Alay Nabi have dealt with the interpretation of section 
84A of the .Government of, India, Act. . ]^ut . before, him the layman's 
point of view. Has it not been suggiested time after time that the date 
of the Eoyal Commission can be brought nearer and no legal or technical 
objection has been taken before now? It is only in furtherance of that 
view that I have asked for the immediate appointment of the Eoyal Com- 
mission. I said in my speech this morning that Government themselves 
had observed that there is no legal bar to the statutory period being 
lowered from 10 years to a shorter pefiod. Perhaps my Honourable" friend 
the Home Member means that under section 84A as drafted, it is per- 
fectly open to the Commission either to suggest an advance or perhaps 
even a set-back, whereas my Eesolution, as he used the v/ords, has a 
pre -determined issue for an advance. May I ask the Honourable the 
Home Member, does he or does any one of the Government Benches say 
or dees any one here or elsewhere contemplate for a moment that no 
matter wvhat action the S\varajists may be responsible for, the bands of the 
clock are going to be set back, whether the Eoyal Commission is held in 
1929 or in 1926? That, Sir, to my mind is a clear impossibility, no 
matter what the Government Benchfes may say. I think the Honourable 
Sir Alexander Muddiman put my view of the case very clearly before the 
House when he said that perhaps my view was that in my opinion and 
in the opinion of those who agree with me, we have advanced so far and 
we have co-operated generally so well that we think that a Eoyal Com- 
mission, if we are allow^ed to place our case before it, would most un- 
doubtedly favour an advance in the constitutional reforms. If, on the 
other hand, they thought otherwise, they might say, “Let there be a 
stand- stiU for some years longer.'' That certainly is my view, if my 
Honourable friend Sir Alexander has interpreted it in that way. My 
Honourable friend h(as himself admitted, — no matter what my friend Mr. 
Bamadas Pantulu may now say, that the Swarajist attitude has changed. 
'The Honourable Mr. Eamadas Pantulu said that there has been no 
change since the Simla Session in September last, but the Honourable 
the Horne Member, who has better opportunities of knowing what »b 
happening all over the country, has told us that Bills have been considered 
on their own merits and passed. I presume from that that he means that 
they have been passed with the help and support of the Swarajist Mem- 
bers of the diiSerent Councils. 

The Hoxotoable Mr. Y. EAMADAS PANTULU: Even before Septem- 
ber. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIBOZE C. SETHNA: I think I heard the 
Honourable the Home Member say later than September. 

However, what I would like to urge is this. The Honourable Sir Alex- 
ander Muddiman, in referring to the Honourable Mr. Eamadas Pantulu 's 
speech observed that he himself and Mr. Eamadas Pantulu were here by 
the decree of Parliament." We do not deny that for a moment. But 
what is meant by the decree of Parliament? WTiat do the British people 
know of India when you do not get even a quorum to listen to the Indian 
Budget debate in the House of Commons? It is the Government of India 
which dictates to Parliament, or suggests to Parliament what they should 
do. Therefore, Sir, there is no use telling us time after time — even His 
Excellency the Viceroy has repeated it — ^that Parliament vdll do this and 
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Parliament will do that. If tlie Government of India are disposed to do it, 
Parliament 'will simply follow what the Government of India ask them to 
do, and if the Government of India choose to enhance the constitutional 
reforms, they can do so to-day. The Government of India have always 
had and have some very good friends amongst the Indians. I propose to 
quote a few lines from a speech made as far back as 25 or 30 years ago by 
an emiinent Indian on the Bombay side, the late Justice Goviiid Maliadex' 
Banade. ' He said: 

“ There can be no question that a nation of 250 millions can ever be pernmnentby 
held down by sheer force and sooner or later in God’s providence, and under the encourage- 
ment of the British example and discipline the people of this country must rise to the 
status of self-government and iearn to control their own affairs in subordinate alliance 
with England, The transfer of power is inevitable.” 

That is the point. But that transfer is so slow, is very very slo'W,. 
and that is our complaint. It ought to he hastened and it has not 
been hastened for some time. I think the proverb “ bis dat qiii cito 
dat” is as true to-day as when it was first written centuries ago; and 1 
would appeal to the Government of India not to do things grudgingly as 
they have ail along done or do them only when they are coerced into it. 
Let me respectfully appeal to them and tell them that if they do so cheer- 
fully it will be very greatly esteemed and promote a better understanding 
between England and India. There is one fault which I have always ‘found 
and the history of this country will show that England — when I say Eng- 
land I mean the Government of India advising England — is always slow 
and only does things when it is compelled to. Sir, I would ask my English 
friends to look to their own history. I do not propose to quote chapters 
from that history myself, but I will read to you a paragraph, very preg- 
nant -with meaning from a book published only a few months ago known 
as *‘The Other Side of the Medal,'* the author of which is Mr. Edw^ard 
Thompson. He refers to the trouble in India and says : 

“ I spoke of a struggle which is at its commencement. Yet may we not ask, need 
there be a struggle at all? Having chosen in the case of South Africa the wisest 
and most magnanimous course of action that ever showed a nation’s greatness — Shaving 
at long last the promise of friendship with Ireland, and, through that finish of old 
enmity, with the United States, having long ago passed safely through the dangerouS' 
stages of our relations with Canada and Australia and New Zealand — can we not 
settle this latest of our great imperial problems also? Or, if there must be a struggle 
before there is peace, need it be embittered?” 

I repeat my appeal : do not allow the struggle to be embittered, give what 
you can, give it soon and give it graciously. 

Sir, just one remark in regard to what fell from the Honourable Sir 
Bijay Chand Mahtab, the Maharaja of Burdwan. He seemed to think, 
as far as I understood him , that because the people of India are divided into 
four groups or parties, the Anarchists, the Swarajists, the Nationalists or 
Independents, and the Moderates, if there is a constitutional advance it 
will mean that vested interests will suffer and that there wuii be Bolshevism, 
or greater Bolshevism in the country. 

The Honoura-Ble Sir BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB, Maiiarajadhiraja. 
Bahadur oi?’ Burbwah: I am afraid that here again the Honourable Mem- 
ber is at fault. I tried to ahalyse 'the different parties in India at the 
present moment and I tried to make out wEat those parties thought of the 
British Government in India. Then L went on to define the difficulties. 
Among those difficulties I pointed out vested interests. I did not say that- 
vested interests would suffer either, at the hands of the Bolshevists or any 
body else. 
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, The .Honourable Mb. PHIROZE,. C.. SETHNA Witli. all, deference to 
my learned friend, wliat othei* conclusion could I myself or the House draw 
from that statement wiiich he made first and which he has now repeated? 
The only presumption is that if a further constitutional advance is granted 
vested interests will sufier. I must be very dense if I have not understood 
him aright. However, I will tell him that if further constitutional advance 
is not granted, Bolshevism will come into the land perforce ; you are invit- 
ing Bolshevism by not granting further constitutional advance and you have 
to thank ^nurselves for it. That is my reply to the Honourable Member 
and to the Government Benches. 

In conclusion, Sir, a request has fallen from my Honourable friend 
the Maharaja of Biirdwan, as also from my revered and patriarchal friend 
the Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha, and of course from the Honourable 
the Home Member that I should withdraw this Resolution. I see no reason 
for doing so. I do not mind the fate of the Resolution. But 'whilst I do 
not accept their advice in this, respect I w’-ant to pay a compliment to the 
Honourable the Maharaja of Burdwan by accepting the recipe which he has 
prescribed on the recommendation of his friend from the Punjab w^ho told 
him that the English will never give unless you go on hammering aw’-ay, 
;and I therefore propose to go on hammering away until the Royal Com» 
mission is appointed earlier than the date fixed in the Act. 

The Honoubablb Sib ALEXANDER MLDDIMAN (Home Member) : 
Sir, the hour is late and the House, I am sure, feels somewhat exhausted 
I will not therefore detain it at any great length. But there are one or tw^o 
observations w’-hich appear to me to be necessary in view of the course of 
the debate. Now, Sir, I had a sort of feeling when I heard my Honourable 
friend replying that he had slightly misconceived my previous speech. I 
think he may have thought that I had not been as generous and as fair as 
I might have been to that part of the Indian community which has endeav- 
oured in spite of great discouragement, in spite of considerable obloquy, to 
work the reforms. I desire to acknowledge the greatness of their services, 

• not to the Government but to their country. I desire to say that it is on 
those lines that India ’^viii advance. My Honourable friend told me witb 
•some pride that his party has been victorious in certain municipal elections. 
(The Honourable Mr. PhiTOs^,e 0, SefJma: ‘‘ I did.’’). I trust it may conti- 
nue to be victorious — ^I mean any party that desires to work w'ith the Gov- 
ernment, (The Honourable' Mr. Pliiroze C. Sethna: Thank you, Sir.'’). 
But let me say a word to him. It was said, and I assented at any rate by 
gesture to that proposition, that India is sound at heart. Sir, I believe 
India to be quite sound at heart but India is inarticulate, largely inarticulate, 
and it is only by the efforts of those like my Honourable friend w%o believe 
in constitutional advance on the lines laid down in Parliament that an in- 
formed public opinion will be created in India. I trust it wall not be from 
any apathy on the part of men of light and learning of his "way of feeling 
that that position is not brought home to the inarticulate masses of India. 
I would ask him before he prides himself too greatly on the result of certain 
municipal elections to carry his campaign further, to spread liis banner 
more widely and seek and find new^ fields of victory. 

Then, Sir, if I understood my Honourable friend aright he seemed to 
think that I was contending there is some legal bar to the appointment of 
his Committee. I noticed he did not meet my pioint at all, that his Com- 
mission is a very different Commission from the Commission contemplated 
,by the Government of India Act, because he presumes — ^I again repeat with 
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all deference— presumes the conclusions and prejudges the issue at stake. 
.1 am not endeavouring to construe the terms of the Eesolution in any 
narrow legal sense, as my other Honourable friend over there seemed to 
think. I take it in the ordinary meaning of the language. 

And as to the advancement of the date of the Statutory Cornmission I 
never suggested, I have not suggested and it has never been suggested, that 
there wvas any legal difficulty in the way. The method of acceleration has 
been clearly stated on many occasions. I again restate it. It is co-opera- 
tion. Now, I quite understand this House feeling that to repeat this word 
in a parrot-like way is to give no real answer. But co-operation is not a word. 
It is a continued and steady course of conduct. If every Member of tliis 
House and in every Legislature in India stood on his legs and shouted 
“We co-operate ”, that would have no effect on my mind at all. It is by a 
•steady course of conduct that facts are established. It has been said that 
co-operation has been received to a considerable extent. I will not deny 
that in certain quarters it has been received. I acknowledge thankfullyi 
on the part of Government the -co-operation that has consistently and steadily 
been extended to the Government by the first Council of State, and which 
I am perfectly sure will continue to be extended by the present House. 
I acknowledge that. There are other instances imdoubtediy ; and the at- 
mosphere is getting better. I hope so and I hope it may continue. I look 
to my Honourable friend to produce that result by his own efforts and by 
the efforts of those that think with him. I wall not enter into the difficult 
intricacies of some parties with wdiich I am not fully acquainted lest I 
tread on delicate ground. I trust soon that all parties may have at any rate 
one view’' and that is that they will work the existing constitution for all it 
is w^orth; and when that comes about, then my Honourable friend will move 
his Eesolution in a happier time. I regret therefore I am still unable to 
accept the Eesolution moved by my Honourable friend, and I trust that in 
spite of what he has said he will follow, as I know^ he wishes to do, the ways 
of peace and accept the advice of one who is older than himself who sits in 
front of him, and withdraw^ his Eesolution. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : The question is that the following 
Eesolution be adopted : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to urge upon His 
Majesty’s Government the appointment forthwith of a Eoyal Commission to investigate 
and inquire into the working of the present Indian constitution and to formulate 
a scheme for the establishment of responsible government in India.” 

The motion was negatived. 


mil March, 1926, 

EESOLUTION RE CEEATION OF A SELF-GOVEENING TAMIL 

SPEAKING PEOYINCE. 

The Honourable Sir G.' .SANKAEAN 'NAIE (Madras: Non-Muham- 
madan): I move: 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to advise His 
Majesty’s Government to take such steps as may be required to constitute the follow- 
ing districts inhabited by the Tamil speaking race, that is to say, Chingleput, North 
Arcot, Salem, Coimbatore, South Aroot, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Eaumad and 
Tinnevelly, into a Province with complete self-government.” 
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As I ha^e got only 30 minutes, I shall deal at once with the Eesolution 
without any prelimmary remarks. The Districts I have named contain a 
population of 20,060,037 (last census), of which 810,782 are Muhammadans. 

When I use the term self-government I mean that, in framing a consti- 
tution for the government of the Province, we should follow the self- 
governing Dominions of the British Empire so far as circumstances shall 
permit. I have also in view the perpetuation of our connection with Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

1 shall briefly describe the scheme of self-government that I propose in 
accordance with this view. The Government of the Province should consist 
of the King, a Senate and a House of Commons. I love the name the 
House of Commons. Om* descendants will consider themselves the in- 
heritors of its noble traditions. A Governor appointed by the King should 
be His Majesty’s representative. 

This Parliament should have power to make laws for the peace, order 
and good government of the Province in respect of all subjects including, 
taxation, expenditure, loans, postal and telegraphic services, railways,, 
aeroplanes, naval, military and air forces. 

There is no danger of any kind in giving the Province control over the 
Eorces. 

The Tamil land in extreme south of India need not fear any foreign 
invasion. It does not require an Army except for Police purposes. Even 
if dragged into war as a Member of the Empire, the Empire or the Province 
will not be put to any greater danger or expense on account of the Home 
Eule government. On the other hand, it may be desirable to create an 
Army so that eventually when British India gets Home Pule there may- 
be armies created by the Provinces which would be able to undertake the 
defence of the Empire. I think there can be little doubt that a Province 
would be able to create an Indian force efficient and loyal to the Civil 
power long before the British Government. I would say in such a case 
while I would give to the Government of the Province the entire control 
of their own forces in time of peace, during war the Viceroy and the 
Commander-in-Chief shoiild have the entire control with power to remove 
them from the Province for use either in British India or elsewhere. In 
the interests of efficiency they should have the power to inspect and demand 
the dismissal of any Officer for incompetency, and in the interests of the 
Empire they ^nouid have the power to demand the dismissal of any Officer 
for disloyalty to the King. 

I shall now state my proposals about the House of Commons explain- 
ing how they deal with the great objections to Self-government that are 
advanced, le., the Hindu-Muhammadan question, the cases of various 
minorities and depressed classes that exist in the Province, as elsewhere 
in India. 

I have already said that my scheme consists of two Houses one of them 
being a House of Commons. (1) This House of Commons shall consist of 
300 members. (2) The Members shall be chosen by single electoral 
Districts by universal suffrage and secret ballot. (3) The voters must be 
more than 80 years old and not disqualified. (4) An elector shall be 
^titled only to one vote, and every elector shall be entitled to vote in any 
electoral division that he likes. (5) Each District will contain a population 
not less than 25,000 of 80 or more than 30 years of age according to the 
last census. (6) An absolute majority must be obtained for election on 
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the first ballot, if no one obtains this there will be a second ballot which 
will be confined to the two who have obtained the largest number of votes, 
(7) The election shall be held on a Sunday or any other holiday. (8) A 
group of 30,000 voters in one District shall be represented by a member 
selected by them. The House as stated will according to this scheme 
consist of 300 members. The number of persons more than 30 years old, 
who alone will have the franchise is about 8,000,000 according to the census 
of 1921. Universal suffrage seems to be necessary in the interest of the 
so-called lower classes. 


I have carefully considered this question of the electorate and I have 
come to the conclusion that suffrage without any restriction as to property 
or education or office or position should be given. I am one of those who 
think that the regeneration of a class can be effected only by the class 
itseif. The so-called depressed classes form the most numerous element 
in the population. The higher castes, the land owners, the wealthy classes, 
may be very well inclined towards them; so have the British Government 
been. We know the result. They are what they are. There is no reason , 
why we should not make them responsible for their own future. Let them 
shape their own destiny. Universal suffrage therefore limited only by age 
and any disqualifications that may be imposed is what I have suggested. 
The conditions justify the proposal. I will not dwell now upon the keen 
interest taken in the election of the members to the Councils created by 
the Government of India Act. I may draw attention not only to the 
energy and the interests shown by the candidates and voters, but also by 
others in Municipal elections. It was not the case that a few years ago 
much interest was taken in elections to the Local Boards; but very 
different is the case now. I know something of the Co-operative societies 
and Unions in some of the Districts. The great majority of the members 
are ignorant of English, but the questions that come before them are- 
discussed, if I may venture to expr ess rny opinion, with intelligence and 
ability and those who are interested watch closely the conduct of these 
members. Some of these Unions consist of fishermen and so-called 
depressed classes.’ We know the tenants are fighting the landlords 
vigorously and openly in the matter of elections to the Legislative Councils, . 
and when it is remembered that in many instances they belong to the so- 
called lower and higher castes, respectively, we may judge of the spirit 
shown by these classes. Railway employees, Mill hands are combining 
and making themselves heard and felt. Recent untoward events have 
shown the necessity of legitimate expression of their vievrs in Councils. 

I would draw special attention to the great uprising of the depressed classes- 
and so-called untouchables. Their claim to temple entry, the insistence 
with which they press it forward, the riots some times accompanied with 
bloodshed, their sacrifices, including hunger strike, show the awakening of 
these classes. No priestly influence or property stand in the way of these 
classes of people to any substantial extent, and if for the fi.rst few years the 
priest and the lord of the soil influence the voters the position cannot be 
worse than it is now, and to me it is certain, looking at what is going on, 
that within a short time these men will fully assert themselves. Already 
the right to vote has created a feeling of great self-respect and broadened 
their general outlook in almost, every direction. So much therefore for the 
so-called outcastes and depressed classes; next I shall deal with the- 
minorities. 

The Moslem League at their last, session claimed and allowed communal 
representation in favour of all minorities. The communal representation 
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claimed for the Muhammadans by the League are due to the strained 
relations .between. Hindus and Muhammadans ' ail over .Northern India on 
which Sir Abdur Eahim laid stress in his speech. Fortunately 
such is not the state of things in the Tamil land. May I be allowed to 
read to my friends what was said by Maulvi Say ad Murtuza Sahib 
Bahadur only a few days ago in the Legislative Assembly? He said: * ‘I 
come from a province where we are 7 per cent, and 93 per cent, 'are our 
non-Muslim brethren and yet both communities live there very happily. 
There is no Hindu-Muslim question there. We respect the feelings of our 
Hindu brethren there and they reciprocate tEe same feeling towards us.’* 
Apart from the fact that the relations subsisting between the Muham- 
madans and non-Muhammadans do not demand any communal representa- 
tion, for other reasons also it seems to be uncalled for and futile. In the 
whole Presidency with commimities oceupjdng diSerent areas and speaking 
four di^erent languages with separatist tendencies the Muhammadans 
form only 7 per cent. 

In the Tamil land out of a total population of about 20,000,000 the 
Muhammadans form about only 810.000. Such representation therefore 
will not be of any use to them. On the other hand, it may be prejudicial; 
universal suffrage will only give them less than a twentieth of the mem- 
bers; educational or property qualifications still less. Eepresentation far 
higher even than the numbers might warrant will be of no avail for practical 
purposes. 

But ail the benefits of communal representation are secured by allow- 
ing the voter to choose his own electoral District. This provision would 
enable the Muhammadan voters in various Districts to choose a particular 
District for voting and thus secure a majority in the same District There 
is a further provision under which they might form a group of 30,000 voters 
in any one District and elect a member. This would prevent any possible 
hostile combination by the other classes. These tw^o safeguards secure 
to them the benefits of communal representation while it is not imposed 
as under the existing law on those members of the community who do not 
wish for the same. The same observations apply to the other classes who 
are in the same position. 

The Christians come next to the Muhammadans and number 697,925. 
Both of these are comparatively considerable in numbers. Confining myself 
to the religious communities the Jains number 14,044. There are certain 
persons called Animists who are said to number 1,320. There are 639 
'Budhists, 58 Parsis, 36 Brahmos, 19 persons who describe themselves as 
Theosophists which means, I suppose, that they do not belong to any 
recognised religious sect. There are 5 persons who are described as 
Agnostics and 2 as free thinkers. Now it may well be doubted whether, 
if any religious minority requires protection against orthodoxy, it is not 
the last two denominations. Now all these minorities are surely not to be 
represented by separate nominees of their ovm, by separate electorates, 
even though such representation would be futile for any practical purpose. 

While the minorities have thus got the benefits of proportionate re- 
presentation if they desire it, I would in addition give them further safe- 
guards of deliberation, of careful consideration as explained below. It has 
also to be borne in mind that various classes smarting under real or imagined 
hardship may utilize the House of Commons to sweep aw’ay their grievances, 
real or not, in a manner that might ca-tise intolerate hardship and misery 
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to tlae other classes. It is also possible that a democratic assembly may 
under the impulse of passion or the influence of a demagogue be led to 
ill-considered and hasty legislation. To meet this situation a periodical 
dissolution of one -third of the assembly, a second House which I have 
called a Senate and a reconsideration of any legislative measure is proposed. 
The proposals which I now proceed to explain are intended for that pux- 
■pose.l 

(1) On the expiration of one year from the date of the first electiouj 
100 members chosen by ballot shall vacate their seats and a fresh election 
shall take place to fill their vacancies. (2) On the expiration of 2 years 
from the date of the first election another batch of 100 members shall 
similarly vacate their seats and be replaced by members who shall be 
elected by those electoral Districts. On the expiration of the 8rd year the 
remaining 100 members shall vacate their seats and shall be replaced by 
the electoral Districts. (3) From this time forwards a batch of 100 mem- 
bers shall continue to vacate their seats after having been members of the 
'Parliament for 3 years. (4) A member who got in by a bye-election shall 
be regarded for this purpose as standing in the shoes of the member wiiom 
he had succeeded. 

Senate. 

(1) The Senate shall consist of persons — (a) whose annual income is 
not less than Es. 1,00,000; (h) who have been members of the Government 
before or after this Act is passed; and (c) members of the Civil Service 
who have retired after tw^enty years’ service. (2) Any law passed by 
the House of Commons shall become operative when it receives the 
assent of the Senate. (3) The Senate may refer the measure for the 
further consideration of the Parliament after the next election of the 100 
members. If the measure is again passed by the House of Commons by 
a majority equal to or larger than the majority by which it was originally 
passed the law shall become operative. If the measure is passed by the 
majority smaller than the majority, which passed it originally, the Governor 
in Council may on the request of the Senate remit the measure again for 
the consideration of the House after the next election. The decision of 
the House will then be final. (4) On a reference to the House of Commons 
by the Senate, it will be open to the latter to refer the measure immediately 
to the opinion of the electorate. (5) Before any reference to the House 
of Commons it will be open to the minority, if it is not less than 100 
members and the Senate, to refer the measure to the opinion of the 
electorate. (6) The decision of the electorate shall be final. 

Thus no sudden wave of religious fanaticism can carry the assembly 
into any hasty conclusion. If under these circumstances and in spite of 
the safeguards by proportional representation the Muhammadans still 
4esire communal representation, I am prepared to agree to it as I am satis- 
fied a few years’ experience will satisfy them of its baneful effects and they 
will abandon it and it will serve as a warning to the minorities in similar 
circumstances elsewhere in India, I have no doubt my Muhammadan 
friends will remember that the .same principle will apply to the Non- 
l\Iuhammadan minorities in the Muhammadan North West Province and 
other Muhammadan Provinces in similar circumstances that may be given 
^self -government if they accept the policy -I am putting forward. 

I have now a few words to say about the services. 
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The idea of constituting an Indian Civil Service was conceived at a 
time when it was necessary to protect against their own country men the- 
people of India from economic exploitation and alien oppression. It was 
also necessary to bring out young men to obtain experience in order to 
govern India. Those conditions do not now exist. What wn now want- 
is experts in every branch of knowledge for the development of India’s 
natural and other resources, to carry on research work in India and to 
train Indians themselves in research work to organise and govern Univer- 
sities and large educational institutions. We want trained administrators 
of proved capacity and men whose statesmanship has been proved. We^ 
want to engage these men only for definite periods to be succeeded by 
others wlio will bring to India the knowledge then available in Europe 
and America. This possibly would be more costly than the existing 
machinery ; but in the meantime the pecuniary prospects of the service 
as it now exists should in no way be prejudiced. The foiiowmg provisions 
are therefore put forward for consideration. (1) The members of the 
Indian Civil Service, who belong to the Madras Presidency, shall not in 
any way be prejudiced so far as their pecuniary prospects are concerned 
by the constitution of these Districts into a Province. (2) The Civil Ser- 
vice of the Province shall be recruited solely by competition either in the 
Provinces itself or in England for the next 5 years generally xmder the 
same conditions as now prevail. It would be open to the Governor to 
entertain outsiders for fixed periods as experts. (3) After 5 years it will 
be open to the Parliament to make fresh regulations for the recruitment of 
the Civil Service subject to the provision that those who are already in 
the service will not be prejudiced so far as their pecuniary emoluments are 
concerned. 

T have now to explain the reason for bringing the question of Home- 
Eule for Tamil land alone before this Council.' The communities of India 
are in such varying stages of evolution, social, moral, economical and poli- 
tical and are separated from one another by such differences, and other 
conditions vary so much, that it may be that the same constitutional machi- 
nery will not do for all the Provinces. I shall not here discuss the proposi- 
tions of the Secretary of State about the Hindu Moslem difference or the 
problem of defence or the British Army -as my Eesolution is restricted to one 
particular part of the country where these problems do not present the same 
difficulties as they may be held to do in other parts of the country. Bach 
province may put forward its own scheme meeting any difficulties with 
which it may be faced. I believe this fact is already recognised. The 
late Mr. C. E. Das has put forward one scheme for Bengal, Lala Lajpat 
Eai has put forward another for the Punjab. It is for the members 
of the various Provinces to bring forward their various schemes before 
the Legislature and the Government. I am putting this forward on behalf of 
the Tamil race because I am fairly well acquainted with the conditions of 
the I\fadras Presidency, and I think the Tamil Districts are entitled, to 
autonomy. I am aware that in many part-s of India there may be serious 
objections to the language test. But in the absence of such objections 
language should be the guiding principle. A common language is desir- 
able in a Home Pade Parliament. The educational policy follow’^ed since 
Lord Curzon’s time, the direction the Eeforms have taken have practically 
eliminated English as the common language. The relations between 
Europeans and Indians are more cordial in southern India than elsewhere. 



The Tamil nation is as intellectual as any in India and the Tamil boys are 
holding their own in India and in England. They have got a culture which 
they claim is not inferior to any other in the world. They are liberal in 
their attitude towards all religions. It was a Tamil King who introduced 
Muhammadan religion into India and had mosques built for them soon after 
the days of the Prophet. Another Tamil King received St. Thomas the 
apostle and introduced Christianity into southern India, jinother King 
welcomed and gave a home to the Jews after their dispersion. The revo- 
lutionary spirit has not made any substantial progress. 

I ct>me next to the question of co-operation, the working of the Beforms 
about which there has been a good deal of misapprehension. I know the 
.aim of the authors of the constitution and what was expected of it as 
well as any other. It was not a dyarchy, which postulates a separate 
purse for both halves of the government. Being a transitory stage if the 
goal itself was not made attainable great advance towards it w'as rendered 
possible by Gperation of the machinery inherent in the scheme itself. This 
progi^ess was to be achieved by allowing the ministers to interfere with 
the wmrking of the reserved half, through the instrumentality of the joint 
purse and joint consultation on" all important subjects. This requires of 
-course the hearty co-operation of the reserved half and the Governor. 
Thus when the Secretary of State said about that scheme that ‘‘ where 
it has succeeded the price of the success has been at some stages and 
in some directions a considerable inroad upon the dyarohical principle 
he was paying the highest compliment to the authors of that scheme 
though he used an unfortunate word. This precisely is what was intended 
by the scheme. I derive a personal satisfaction as it was the view 
expressed in my minute of dissent from the Government of India on the 
question of a joint purse which cut at the root of Dyarchy that was finally 
upheld. I presume the Secretary of State had Madras in view. I do not 
wish to say anything about the other Provinces. About Madras allow me 
to read the opinion of the late Chief Minister Sir Theagaraya Chetti, who 
was speaking on behalf of his Government ''Madras can proudly claim that 
under the Governoi’ship of His Excellency Lord Willingdon, provincial 
autonomy has grown as rapidly if not much more so than in any other part 
■of India. From the outset it has had party government. The Ministers 
are all leaders of the party in power. They work wdth the rest of the 
Government in one Cabinet and so reduce the evils of Dyarchy to a mini- 
mum. The important poidrfolios of Beveiine and law and justice have both 
been handed over to non-official members of the Executive Council. The 
Finance Department is common to both sides of the Government. The 
party in power has every reason to regard the Government of Aladras as 
their own’k For detailed information I would refer the Honourable Mem- 
bers to the Eeports of the Local Government on the working of the Eefonned 
constitution. The Madras Presidency having gone very far in the direction 
of unitary government, transfer of all the subjects and Home Eule seems 
to be the next inevitable and logical consummation. 

I have now to state my reasons for not making any proposals about 
the Government of India.. Such proposals should really be made 
by the Parliaments of the self-governing Provinces of India in 
consultation with one another. But whether it is so or not, I do not 
wish to overload the boat and complicate the situation as the Government 
of India can be treated separately. Any attempt however at the present 
time to introduce any responsibility in the Government of India or any 



moclificatioii in 'macliinery in the Government of India will in no way be 
inconsistent with or repugnant to the scheme that I am now putting forward. 
And my omission should not; stand in the way of any ■ favourable considera- 
tion of these proposals. Now I come to the last and perhaps the most ' 
important questi on of all; is it' necessary. now to push forward? 

Since the war ail over the world' there is a movement for freedom.,,' : 

in America, ill Africa and all over Asia. It is not indigenous to India 

aione. ' But, : in. , India, the' demand has acquired' an intensity for reasons 
of its own. Lord Eonaldshay speaks of that “consuming hatred di: the 
west that is gripping the spirit of modern India wdth an intensity com- 
parable with that displayed by the amazing vegetable ground known as 
the v/ater hyacinth which has laid hold of and is rapidly choking the great 
water ways of Bengal' h He describes in detail the differences in what 

he calls the thought structure of the west and of India. The diSerences 

according to him are fundamental and make the different races view 
the problems of life from entirely different standpoints which run through- 
out the philosophies and religion and therefore their social and politic rJ 
institutions and their ideals of administration. The great social and 
economic transformation which is needed in India would therefore seem 
to be impossible under the present system of government. This view 
repeated in almost identical terms can be supported by extracts from 
various writers. It is not the Hindus alone who have demanded Home 
Buie hut also the Muhammadans. The All-India Moslem League in 1924, 
at Lahore declared the speedy attainment of Swaraj as one of its declared 
objects, and they say it has become a daily factor in the daily life of the 
Indian people. This Besolution was practically reaffirmed by the same 
League in December last at Aligarh. . Natural rights are prone to slumber 
till roused into tremendous activity by practical grievances vhen people 
become fanatic in their faith. It does not matter whether they are real. 
It is enough that from the days of the old Indian National Congress the 
Indian politicians have affirmed their reality and the masses fully believe in 
their reality. I speak with special reference to the south. The Indians 
want the land to produce to its full capacity. They want the agricultural 
labourer to get his share of the produce, a living wage, before its distribu- 
tion amongst others who may be entitled to it. They want the iwot aho 
to get his share out of the produce sufficient for his living before the tax- 
gatherer taxes anything. They don't want the cottage industries to bo 
killed by machinery and mass production. Such industries have survived 
the competition under National government elsewhere. They also want 
the manufacturing industries without the evils of capitalist industriaiism 
of the west. The industries cannot thrive as, long as the country is governed 
by a cabinet which is controlled by the capitalists and manufacturers of 
England. They want Compulsory, Primary and Secondary education and 
higher education for those who may desire it. The people of India are 
now suffering from appalling preventible destitution which has reduced 
their duration of life to a distressingly low figure and makes them an 
easy prey to diseases. They want all boys and girls to grow vigorous, 
healthy and strong and all of them, boys and girls, to attain their full deve- 
lopment, mental and physical and moral of which they may be capable. All 
this is practically impossible under a foreign Government. It is not a 
discredit to the British , Government that with the best intentions this' 
economic and social and moral reconstruction cannot be successfully under- 
fcy them as the fierce conflict that is going on around us requires- 



the entliusiasm, the devotion and the energy of which a national Govern- 
ment alone is capable for the nation to attain its full development on ail 
sides; and to deal with the problems between capital and labour, landlord 
and tenant, between sexes, and religious and class issues. India wants 
a national flag under whose shadow Indians might be safe. The English, 
flag is admittedly no protection to us. The Indians will not continue 
as helots despised by all the nations of the -world. Indians, politicians and 
others have been driven to the conclusion that self-government is the only 
remedy. It is the conviction that in spite of repeated attempts not only 
no adequate efforts are being made but the steps which are being taken 
tend to aggravate the situation that has led to the bitterness testified to 
by various witnesses. Is it not possible for us to get on well together as 
members of the same Empire to work for our common good and for the 
good of mankincr? I know it is dangerous to conjecture and it 
may be that the great w^ar would have been won even without 
India's assistance. As a fact it w^as won with the assistance of India, 
which was cheerfully given. Apparently no one will know^ the nature of 
the assistance rendered by India to England ; nor do the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State seem to be very anxious to make public 
that information to India and the world. Our loss in human life by plague 
and influenza due to our privation consequent on the war alone comes to, 

I make a moderate estimate, at least 20,000,000 — the Census Commissioner 
says 125 millions have been aflected, — a total not less than that 
sustained by Russia, Germany, France and England. The Muhammadans 
in particular feel this more than any other as they cannot escape 
the reproach of having contributed to England’s acquisition of what is 
called the Near East Muhammadan countries to keep her w*ay clear to India, 
a situation wdiich according to them requires absolute Indian Home Buie- 
or independence. God grant that another war may not come, but if it 
comes before this bitterness disappears, under the conditions that now 
exist it seems fairly certain that England will not get that assistance from 
India which she obtained last time and she may even be faced by a hostile 
India. A grave warning w^as uttered by a Muhammadan gentleman who 
pleaded for Home Eule with the responsibility of one at one time 
a member of the Government of India, w^'ho deprecated any delay as it 
might endanger the position in India on account of the growing desire for 
separation. A similar w-arning of the serious danger of separation in the 
All-India Leaders’ manifesto supporting Dr. Besant’s Bill should not be 
disregarded. I have selected two out of the innumerable warnings that 
have been published. Already the extreme left wings, both Hindu and 
Muliammadan, are claiming independence. I trust that my language will 
not be taken as minatory in tone. This bitterness has not permeated the 
wiiole of southern India and any substantial step taken in the direction 
that I suggest w’"Ould be a pledge of good real faith, inspire confidence 
and go far to calm the public mind. The aim of the class to wEich I belong 
is to establish a British commonwealth of nations in wiiich each nation 
or race might develop its own civilization, might give of its best to the 
Empire and the Empire might give of its best to its component nations. 
For this purpose partnership and equality must take the place of subordina- 
tion. India in her present temper if allowed to get out of hand wdthout 
being properly directed might ruin the Empire. India might become a scene 
of chaos and bloodshed and England fall from her high estate covered not 
with glory but wdth infamy. On the other hand, with India as a partner the 
Empire wall be a., bulwark for peace and goodwill among all the nationsl' 



^ the seif piirifi'ca,.tioii and ■ the/, spiritual' exaltation hha^t will come to England 
by .grant, of Home Enle and' her glory through the coming, ages , will be 
iinexainpled in the story of na.tions. 

• It .is in this spirit, and .actuated by such feelings, that this Resolution 
is brought, forward and I commend' it to your favourable consideration. 

■ . 'With yom I lay on the. table, these propositions that I have 

formulated .in case any , Honourable 'Member' of the Council wants to have.. 
..a', glance at them. . . , 

■ The Honourable Mr. J. GBEBAR (Home Secretary) :. Sir, in rising .to 
■oppose this 'Eesolution, I feel somewhat in the position of a man who, hav- 
ing been invited to dine in order to meet two old friends and having 
attired himself in the manner suitable for such an occasion, finds himself 
unexpectedly in a vast assembly of extremely important people with vety 
few of vrhoin he has any but the most distant acquaintance. That would 
have been entirely my position, but for the courtesy and consideration of 
the Honourable and learned gentleman wBo two days ago conveyed to me 
an intimation of the lines on which he proposed to develop his argonneut, 
1 am much indebted to the Honourable gentleman for that measure of 
courtesy, but I confess it is very far from relieving me from my embarrass- 
ment. " Indeed when I received the first notice of the Honourable and 
learned Member's Eesolution, I was somewhat struck by the fact that 
■it seemed to raise tw,o distinct and exceedingly important issues, but the 
Eesolution as it has been argued and expounded by the Honourable gentle- 
man has done a gjreat deal more than that. It raises a whole multitude 
and multiplicity of issues each one of which is of extreme magnitude and 
complexity, and I fear if I w^ere to reply in detail on the merits of each one 
of them I should have to invite the with extreme reluctance to 

attend a long and elaborate course of lectures on political science. I do 
not propose to myself either the presumption of extending that invitation 
to the House or the audacity of undertaking such a course of lectures my- 
self, but I say this to explain why my reply to the Honourable gentleman 
miist necessarily be brief and summary ; and I trust that the Honourable 
Member wdll not ascribe the brevity and the summarinesg of my reply ro 
any discourtesy to the argument which he has laid before the House. 

The two issues to which I referred and wdth regard to meeting which 
in one debate I anticipated some difficulty — the two issues are firstly fhe 
constitution of a province on a linguistic basis and secondly, the granting 
to the province so constituted of complete self-government. The preli- 
minary issue is one on which the Honourable gentleman has touched very 
lightly himself, the preliminary issue of the constitution of a province oa 
a linguistic basis. I was reminded of the old adage about first catching 
your hare, because the Honourable Member entertained and instructed 
the House for the greater part of h!s speech with the process in which he 
proposed to cook his hare. I had occasion very recently to explain what 
is the attitude of Government to the general proposition of the constitutim 
of provinces on a linguistic basis, and indeed to any particular proposition 
taking that form. I trust the House will bear with me if I recapitulate 
that position very briefly, because it really is essential to my argument ana 
it is essential to the position which 1 have to explain to the House this 
morning. I then .explained that, in accordance with the policy which is 
laid down in the Montagu - Chelmsford Beport and likewise in the Joint 
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Parliamentary Report on the Government of India Bill, the policy of Gov- 
ernment^ with, regard to these proposals is certainly one of respect and even 
benevolence, but they do insist upon these as precedent conditions to an;; 
consideration of any such proposition, firstly that the proposal sboula 
emanate directly from the community concerned, that there should be 
the strongest indications of a very strong measure of public opinion in tliai 
community behind the proposal and that that public opinion ougiit in the ^ 
first instaiiee to be expressed through its proper, primary, constitution^;! 
channel, the local Legislative. Council. I think that in some measure the 
Honourable and learned gentleman recognised the justice of that position 
himself, because he observed in the course of his argument that /' each 
province should put forward its own scheme/' I think the Honourable- 
Member would have been vfise if he had adhered more fully to that position 
the wisdom, of which I entirely appreciate, and which is embodied in the 
brief outline I have given of the attitude of Government to all propositions 
of this character. The. Honourable Member however attached comparatively , 
little importance to the fact that his proposition had certain reference to 
.a linguistic basis ; he clid not attach very much importance to that linguistic 
basis, for he said incidentalty that English has ceased to be the common 
medium of communication in the country. I must take . . . 

The Honourable Sir C. SANKAEAN NAIE: I said “ is ceasing to 
be". Not ceased but is going to cease. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CEEEAE : About to cease ,to be the common- 
medium. Perhaps the Honourable Member is right in his prophecies, but 
he is not dealing v;itli practical propositions. I think we wdli be well ad- 
vised to adhere to, and to argue on, facts as they are. People as a matter 
of fact are not brought together and kept together in the intricate organi- 
sation of a modern political unit by vocabularies and lexicons. With the 
shrinking ,of the world in consequence of the great developments in means-^ 
of transit and communication the enormous complexities of economic, in- 
tellectual and social interests have set up a condition of afiairs in which you 
cannot eliminate and isolate one single factor in the factors which make 
up the possible basis of a State. The clays of the City State are over.. 
Even So compact, homogeneous and suecessful a small State as Switzerland 
is far from being a State in which a single language is the basis of its unity. 
Switzerland is a country of four languages and nearly all the numerous 
States which have been created as a consequence of the war are polyglot. 

I must therefore demur on that ground to the first part of the Honourable 
Member's proposition. They are things which cannot be taken for gi’anted. 

I do not say that a proposition .of this kind may not have to be a sound 
proposition. All I say is it has not come to us in the proper form .or at 
the proper stage. What the Honourable Member is inviting the House to 
do is not to examine the proposition, but to pronounce an exceedingly com- 
prehensive affirmative decision. There are, for example, one or two com- 
paratively minor matters — minor matters relatively to the larger propositions 
urged — ^which are nevertheless of very great importance, "What, for in- 
stance, is to become of Madras the capital of the Madras Presidency, under 
the Honourable gentleman’s scheme? 

The Honourable Sir ,C.. SANKAEAN NAIE: Madras is not included 
in this. The Madras Golleetorate is not included in my proposal. 

- The Honourable Mr. J. GEERAR:- I am glad to receive that assurance 
because I looked at the map and the territorial divisions which appear im 
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Jiis E:esolutioii anl.it seemed to me that he intended either to annex. ' 
■Madras to the Tamil Nadu or perhaps to mediatize it. 

I, am glad, however, to accept his assurance that the other communities 
.in the .Madras Presidency would still be left with some remnant, of interest 
in the . capital of their Presidency. 

. 'Now, Sir, ,I am. not in any sense objecting to the Honourable , and' 
learned gentleman is raising .these issues and. placing them, before this 
House. I quite concur in his proposition that it would be wrong to 
■suppose, wrong at any rate to presume, that political progress .in India 
iiiiist necessa.rily pursue identical and ■■ simultaneous lines throughout the 
whole of this great continent. Indeed the Government of India Act . 
sxpressly recognises that fact. It is recognised in the Joint Report,' and ' 
.'in ojjposing the Honourable Member’s ResoIutio.n, I should not desire to 
/be construed as in any sense attempting to lay an embargo on,' or putting .■ 
.any obstacles iii' the way of, proposals of this kind being carefiiliy and 
■duly considered. Indeed, in proportion as the issues . involved in them are 
momentous and in the extremest degree complex and difficult, clearly an 
inquiry ought to be carried out deliberately, thoroughly and exhaustively. 
That has not yet been done and what the Honourable and learned gentle- 
man is proposing to do is not to promote such an inquiry. If that were 
iihe case, I should personally, subject to the conditions precedent I have 
Telerred to, not be opposed in any way, but what he is advising the 
House to do is to come to conclusions on p'ropositionS' before, they have 
been made The subject of due inquiry.' 

Nova Sir, that is practically ail I have to say on the first issue ou' 
rather the first group of issues moved by the Honourable gentleman. I 
have not very much to say about the second, largely for' rea-sons 'which 
. I' think 'the. House lias already apprehended. He has raised the great and 
important question of the immediate grant of iirovincial autonorny in its 
most extreme form. I think I should be justified in taking some objection 
to the Honourable Member raising that issue now and in this place, because 
it did as a matter of fact form a relevant issue in a very recent debate 
o,n the Honourable Mr. Pliiroze Sethna’s Resolution. The House ivill 
remember that an amendment was moved by an Honourable gentleman 
who- is unfortunately no longer with us, w-hich brought into issue the ques- 
tion Oi the immediate grant no ■\vas phrased, of compleie autonomy to 
the provinces. That subject ivas directly in. issue in tlie course of the 
debate and it was decided in the negative, and I might perhaps have taken 
some exception to the Honourable Member raising in another form an issue 
which, I maintain, has already been considered by this House, only very 
recently, and has already been decided in the negative. 

The Hohouhable Sir C. SANK ARAN HAIR: Gould the Honourable 
klember tell me w^hich Resolution? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CEERAR: .The amendment to which I tuns 
■referring cited a Resolution passed on the 18th September last in the 
Legislative A^ssernbly, which directly brings in the question of complete 
prowncial autonomy, which is the point to w^hioh I refer. How^ever I 
•only make that as a preliminary , remark. . . . 

Secondly, I am unable to meet the Honourable gentleman's case in all 
its details for another reason. Quite apart from the fact to which I have 
^ready alluded, namely, that the matter in substance has very recently 
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been before this House and decicledj it is c^uite obvious that constitutionnl 
and political decisions of this kind are matters which must inevitably 
come; within the scope of the Statutory or Eoyal Comniission, and I think 
that if we attempted to say Aye or Nay on the numerous important pro- 
positions which the Honourable gentleman has laid before us this morning 
in a very summary manner, we should ourselves be prejudging the 
inquiry which must necessarily fall within the scope of that Commission. 
Therefore, I am not prepared to enter deeply into the merits of the con- 
stitution proposed by the Plononrabie and learned gentleman for his Tamil 
province, and I will limit myself to making a very few summary comments. 

I notice that this happy Tamil province is in the fortunate p-osiiion of 
having, as far as I can judge, no Executive Government whatsoever. 
That famous passage in the treatise on Iceland, ''there are no snakes in 
Iceland ” summarises, as far as I can judge, the account given by the 
Honourable and learned gentleman of the executive Government which 
he proposes to set up in the Tamil province. Then I come to the Legis- 
lature and I take first the Senate. I am not quite sure whether the 
House has completely gathered what the eonstitiition of that Senate is 
to be. It was, I think, to consist partly of gentlemen volio draw not less 
■than a lakh of rupees a year from land, of former members of the Govern- 
ment and of members of the Civil Services with 20 years’ service. 

The Honourable Sir C. SANIvAEAN NAIE : That is the Senate. 

The Honour.vble Mr. J. CEEEAE: I am now referring to the Senate. 
I must disavow any plutocratic proclivities except in so far as they may 
arise from the conversation and association which I have enjoyed with 
Honourable Members of this House who draw' fabulous revenues from vast 
estates. I disavow any further plutocratic predilections, but I cannot- help 
feeling a certain subtle sense of flattery that the- Honourable and learned 
gentleman should have equated a revenue of not less than a lakh of 
rupees from landed estates with 20 years in the Civil Service; and if that 
indicates the views entertained by the Honourable and learned gentleman 
as to the appropriate scale of pension on the expiry of 20 years in the 
civil service 

The Honourable Sir C. SANIvAEAN NAIE: I did not say that. Ha 
must either draw that .income or have had 20 years’ service. 


mpiios 
o note. 


The. Honourable Mb. J. CEEEAE : I was not suggesting that he pro- 
posed to give a jagir of the value of one lakh of rupees to every meniber 
of the Senate. I merely suggested that if the Honourable M.'ernber equated 
gentlemen with this income with gentlemen whose claim to pubi'c esti- 
mation was 20 years’ service in the Civil Service, he in some sense 
a eornpliraeiit to the Civil Services which I am very happy t 
Whether the rest of the community concerned would be prepared to accept 
this combination of plutocrats and bureaucrats as sufficiently represent- 
ative of every important interest, especially in view of the extremely im- 
portant functions "that are to be assigned to the Senate, I have consider- 
able doubt. There are I take it -industrial interests. There are I take it 
commercial interests. There are I take;, it interests of various kinds — a 
multiplicit-y of interests which,: unless adequately represented in the Senate, 
might perhaps take some exception to, the representative character of the 
Senate proposed by the Honourable tod learned gentleman. 

I pass on now very briefly to deal with the House of Commons. I 
invite the attention of the House to the very important and signthemt 
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proposal of the Honourable and learned member to institute universal' 
suffrage witli'.no property qualifications and no educational qualifications- ■ 
wliatever. In otlier words, making all deductions for ' Ms claim that ' in- 
the area vvliicii he proposes ■ to convert into a province education, and 
civilisation are very, advanced, the predominant ro,ajority will , consist of ,, 
what,, we must unfortunately still call the depressed classes. Now, Sir, 
the Honourable Member proposes to put supreme political power now- into- . 
the hands of a predominant majority of wdiat he himself calls the depressed 
classes. He does not propose to give political control contingently on 
there being a final court of appeal or revision but by instituting the- ' 
popular referenclum he proposes to put them very directly and immediately 
into power. Whether a proposition of that kind is a proposition for wliicli 
the times are already ripe I ain very doubtful; and I think this House, 
will be ver3' doubtful. The Honourable gentleman said, very rightly I 
think to some extent, of -the depressed classes that vee should let theni" . 
shape their owui dest,my. I must however remind him that his proposition ■ 
Implied that they are not only to have a voice .in shaping their ov/n destiny 
but a predominant voice in shaping the whole destim' of the vdiole State 
into vrhicli they are to be constituted. Now as regards the Honourable 
Tvlember’s expedient for dealing wdth the representation of minorities, I 
am not quite sure wdiether the House quite appreciated what he intended. 

I take it that under, his proposals there w-ould be a large number of electoral 
districts ..... 

The Honouhable Sib C, SANKABAN NAIE: 20 millions is the popula- 
tion end 300 electorates. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CEEEAE; And wdth an electoral district of 
approximately 30,000, w'ell w^e should have at any rate some hundred 
electoral districts. The expedient he propounds is that the particular 
minority which desires to have some separate degree of representation is 
to arrange to vote in one or more of these electoral districts. Well the 
detailed working out of electorates of that kind \voulcl be extremely difficult, 
and I do not think that any part of such an electorate is nearly w-ell 
organized enough and sufficiently awnrre of its own political interests to 
be capable of taking advantage of this expedient. And I think it pretty 
certain it must necessarily break down in practice. Then another point on 
which I have a considerable amount of donbt also relates to the House 
of Commons. The Honourable Member has not provided his province 
wnth an Executive Government, and I am not quite clear whether or not 
he proposes to equip it wdth a Government run on party lines. But if 
he does, I must point out that his expedient of turning out a hundred 
Members of the House of Commons by ballot every year will have an 
exceedingly unsettling effect upon his political system. Let us assume 
that w^e have Ministers in power with a majority of, say, 75, a fairly strong 
majority for an administration to possess in a House of 300. Supposing 
by the fate of the ballot 75 of their supporters are removed, as might 
quite conceivably happen; what is going to happen to the Ministry? That 
is to say, every year by a process of ballot you put your ministerial system 
into the utmost jeopardy, and I cannot imagine how any consistent, con- 
tinuous and stable policy could be framed or executed under -conditions 
such as that. 

Then, Sir, we come to the public services. I have already 
made some acknowledgment * of the attitude displayed by the 
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Honourable and learned gentleman in the matter of Ms constitution 
of tbe Senate, but when I come to his specific proposals regarding the 
public services I fear that the compliment evaporates. I taSe one practical 
exception to the Honourable Member’s suggestion. He says the time 
has long gone past when it is necessary for administrators in this country 
to acquire experience of administration by long labour in the country, and 
he proposes that their places should be taken by expert administrators and 
statesmen brought out on contract. I venture to warn the Honourable 
gentleman that he will not get statesmen and administrators of the right 
calibre and of the right experience on contract. The thing has never 
been done and I do not think it is likely to be done in India and on the 
terms suggested by the Honourable and learned Member. Capacity must 
be based on knowledge, knowledge must be based on experience, experience 
must be based on work. 

Then, Sir, I have two words to say about the Honourable gentleman’s 
military arrangements. The Tamil land he says need not fear any hostile 
invasion. Why? Sir, because of the British Navy in the first instance; 
because of the Army in India in the second. Has it completely escaped 
the Honourable Member’s memory that a hostile battleship not so many 
years ago was bombarding his own capital of Madras? And does he 
seriously ask this House to believe that the defence of his province can 
be conducted by any means other than those which now exist subject 
to the developments which we all look to in the future. I ask the Honour- 
able gentleman, does he suppose that the internal and external defence 
of his province can be adequately carried out by a provincial militia, over 
which even the Commancler-in-Chief has apparently nd control in peac® 
time except the right of inspection and power of dismissing obnoxious 
officers ? When we consider what labour, what industry, what intelligence 
in the years of peace has to be devoted to the training of an army before 
it is efficient for the purposes of war, I am astonished that there are 
Honourable and learned gentlemen who would suggest that a provincial 
gendarmerie of this kind could discharge one-tenth of the responsibilities 
which would fall upon real military forces whether for offence or defence. 

The Honourable Member, very prudently I think, omitted any pro- 
posals for the regulation of the relations between the Provincial Goverm 
xnent of his new province and the Central Government. In fact he said 
such proposals should really be made by the Parliaments of the self-govern- 
ing provinces in consultation with each other. Well, Sir, I presume the 
Honourable Member will concede that he could not set up his province 
until its relations with the Central Govemixient had been determined, 
and when he goes on to say that such proposals should really be made 
by the Parliaments of the self-governing provinces in consultation with 
each other, I might reasonably and fairly conclude that on the Honour- 
able gentleman’s own argument his present proposal is extremely pre- 
mature. 

Now, Sir, I have one word to say about the failure alleged by the 
Honourable and learned gentleman of the Government as at present consti- 
tuted by law in India and its predecessors to secure economic, social and 
moral progress in India. I deny the proposition. I think that any one 
who reads the history of the social, economic and moral progress in India 
during the lest hundred years will, if he is a candid judge, admit that 
infinitely more progi^ess was made in those 10(5 years than perhaps in any 
EOO years that preceded. I should venture to extend to him one word of 
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warning. He suggested , that . ail 'the -social, economic and moral troubles 
under wMcii ,we now do unliappily ' labour Vviii be at once swept, away if 
you have a national, gm'emment. I. would invite his sober and, serious 
attention to this question. Where in the w^orld, where amongst the most- 
civilized States, of, the modern w^orld, will you find a State in which 
ijujral, €TC,oii 02 iiic and social progress have been entirely promoted by the 
Executive Government? My own reading, of the case is that no 
Government, national or otherwise, is capable of discharging all these 
tasks siiigiehanded. It has not been so in the past, and I fear it will not- 
be so in the future. 

Sir, the liOiiourable Member "’s Eesolution has opened a vast province 
for discussion, a vast field for expatiation, and I do not pretend to have 
covered more than its “widest frontiers, and I have explained to the House. 

it is useless for me to attempt to do more. I may summarise the 
main reasons why I oppose this Besolution.. I oppose it not because the" 
,G,'Qver,aineiit of India are ,in any way averse from the undertahiiig of 
inquiries „ as to the ,. various directions in which political p.rogress in -India 
may- be'- achieved. But ' on the' preliminary "question of the- formation ■ of 
|jroviiiees on a linguistic and a racial basis I told the House that w-e cannot 
posrubjy support a proposition of this kind until it comes to us in the right 
way. By in the right "way i' I mean, as I have already explained, 
“ supported by a clearly expressed popular opinion in the community con- 
i.aniierl, a clearly and strongly expressed public opinion of that kind, com- 
muiiicated to us through the proper constitutional channel* b That is, 
rny objection to the acceptance of this Eesolution before the House. 
Both on that narrow issue and on the broader issues I object to the Eeso- 
lution, not because we are opposed to an inquirjq but because an inquiry 
has not yet been held. It may be put in progress if the Honourable and 
learned gentleman exerts himself, but we have not before us the results 
of such an inquiry. The House has not before it the data on which it 
wou’d be legitimate and wise or even defensible for it to arrive at any 
final and determinate conclusions. 


Tuesday, 16th March ^ 1926, 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPAEDB (Berar: Nominated Noiv 
Official) : Sir, I beg to support the proposition put forward by the Honour- 
able Sir Sankaran Nair, not on very intricate or scientifiic grounds, as I 
believe in homely things and I put it as a homely reason. The Government 
of India and the British Government for the matter of that have, so to 
say, set up a school of self-government in India and there are nine pupils 
in it as there are nine administrations. Some of these pupils have carried 
out the policy and others have been a little troublesome and they have 
adopted various other methods. All government in this world, from my 
point of view, is regulated on only two systems, the system of punisliment 
and the system of reward. Now this good, well-behaved province, I 
think, deserves to be rewarded, whereas others, who have unnecessarily 
created trouble, deserve a little — not . punishment exactly — but. disfavour, 
so to speak. This Tamil province behaved very well. They never adopted 
non-co-operation, they never adopted the tactics of obstructing Government, 
of paralysing the Government; : behaved very well, taking 

advantage of all the facilities given to them. So some reward is due to 
them for this purpose. I do not understand the scheme put forw’’ard hj 
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tile. Ho iioiirabie Mover, tlierefore, I shall not say any tiling abo-ut it, If 
that is. not, a good scheme,, some other scheme can be a.doptecI. He asks^ 
for complete self-government. .That word has to be defined. 

I suppose that is a matter for future consideration, and the Committee 
will settle that matter and it will have to be negotiated with the Home 
Crovernnient, so there is time for that. The basic principle is to promote- 
the deserving, as in the school room we promote the deserving class and 
let the sluggards be; so-.we might let these people go a step further. That 
is ihe cliiei point in the. iiroposal. I therefore support it very heartily. 

I am not to get it, .but I do not mind my friends getting it, a^ncl if they . 
get it, it will pave the wav for us; it will be an object lesson to the 
W'liole of India a,Bd by behaving well and making the utmost use of the 
advantages they have, they .will open the way for' others : but by obstruct- 
ing they- .will obstraictdhernselv.es -and- obstruct us. The measure contains- 
a scr iiid ]>oiicy , and as . -it makes for the progress' of self-goYernment' .in 
India, I heraitily . support . .the. P^esoiution. moved by the HoiiGiirabls 
Sir Saiikaran Nair., ' 

.Thu liOXouKABLE Me. E. D. MOEABJI (Bombay: Non-Muhammadan): 
Siivt-he Eesoiution for the grant of complete self-government to. the Tain.il.- 
speaking districts of -the M’adras Presidency .wiiich has been moved by tlia- 
IToiiOurable Sir Sankaran Naiiv if I may say so vrithoiit appearing presump- 
tiioiis, suffers from, eertain grave defects. I do not know whether, Ms inten- 
tion is to experiment with this territory in order to watch the resu.It3 of the 
introduction, of' complete self-government, or whether lie thinks that the - 
Tamil- speaking districts are more advanced than any other linguistic area 
ill the country. I do not believe it could be the latter; for, I am sure 
in that ease there ivoiild be many besides myself who wmuld ehalleiige the 
soundness of such an assertion. Sir, I do not think that under the existing 
constitution it is either desirable or even possible to establish complete 
self-government in one or more provinces. I wmiild remind the House that 
the terms of reference to the Eeforms Inquiry Committee two years ago 
explicitly asked for remedies to remove the defects in the Act within its 
scope and structure. Complete provincial autonomy wMich I presume the 
Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair really means by complete self-government, 
it w'as said by many witnesses — official as w’eli as non-official — w’ould be 
impossible within the' existing constitution. I am aw’are that there has 
been a great deal of discussion both in this country and in England as to 
the exact meaning and implications of the term Trovincial autonomy* in 
Indian politics. I will not go into the details of this constitutional problem. 

I think it is enough for the purposes of this debate to say that autonomy 
in any sense of the term is impossible within the existing constitution; That, 

I think, was made sufficiently clear by the reports of some of the Loesu Gov- 
ernments themselves on the wMrldng of the Eeforms and brought out with 
great emphasis in the Alinority Eeport of the Mucldiman Committee. Pro- 
vincial autonomy, even if it were possible, would not be desirable under the 
existing circumstances with autocracy established in the Central Govern- 
ment. One of the Honourable Member^s successors in the Government of 
India, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru,, the first Law Member in the reformed Gov- 
ernment, in his speech as: President, of the Liberal Federation at Poona three 
years ago, said that the establishment of Provincial autonomy, without a 
simultaneous move towards responsibility Central Government, would 

lead to serious conflict: beiween ihe Provinces and the Government of India. 
Progressive opinion in India is unanimous on this point. Tf the Honourable 
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^ Mover, of , this Eesolution, instead of attempting to introduce piecemeal 
reform of this kind, had brought in a scheme of self-government for India, 
comprehensive in ' character and including in it full responsibility in both 
the Provinces and the Central Government with certain reservations as 
regards defence for a temporary period, I should have been disposed to 
regard it with deep sympathy. But his present proposal, I fear, is im- 
possible to carry out; and on that ground alone, if on no other, I find myself 
unable to support it. 

The Honoubabljs Colonel Nawab Sir UMAE HAYAT KHAN (Punjab : 
Nominated Non- Official) : Sir, it w^as a great treat yesterdaj when the paper 
was read to the House; naturally the calibre of the one who read it is such 
that the paper was very ably written. I think the paper W’-as WTitten for 
the whole of India; and as that chance did not occur some other via ^nedia 
had to be found to bring all that before the House, because otherwise all 
the labour 'would have been lost. If one had not actually seen the Eesolu- 
tion for which that speech w^as made, one would have thought that it was 
really meant for the whole of India. Well as for the whole of India, I 
think it might be useful whenever the time actually comes when some 
responsible authority — say the Statutory Commission — comes out to 
see such proposals for itself. Then of course all these matters 
could be referred to that Commission. Sir, one of the Mem- 
bers before this also tried to create another province ; he w^as a member 
from Madras and the province was Kanada or some curious name like that — 
'we are not all experts here on the geography of Madras. But if that pro- 
vince was the same province that our friend now” w^ants to make, then I 
cannot understand why this proposal has again come up before the same 
House. Sir, if that w^as a separate province and this is going to be a separate 
one, then, including Madras itself, there will be three provinces. In my 
opinion the people of the Presidency are really the best judges as to how to 
partition their present Presidency and it is not for us to do so. The scheme 
in itself is very impracticable. For instance, if one province w’-as given 
autonomy the other provinces which are not given autonomy w”ouid com- 

* plain. Next day, perhaps another Honourable Member may come forward 
with the request to create another province in exactly the same way, to 
•secure the ministerial Portfolio of it. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DBSIKA CHAEI: We want that to be 
done. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAE HAYAT KHAN : I will 
presently come to it and show how^ impracticable it is. If w”e had our 
provinces on a linguistic basis, then, as I said the other day, we would have 
hundreds of provinces in India and not the 9 or 10 which w"e have now. 
The condition of India would be exactly what it was before when there 
w’-ere so many Eajas having various parts of the country. They w’-ould have 
their own armies and perhaps their own navies if the province w'as in the 
vicinity of the sea. They will be absolutely disconnected from each other. 
Their administrations will be difierent as they will be under different heads. 
What wall happen? Whenever India is invaded, they will crumble like 
a house of cards. The necessity of unity was felt only recently. We all 
know that the British army is one of the best armies because it has vron 
the w^orld-w”ar. Next comes the . French army. But what happened to- 
w-ards the end of the w^ar? Though the French and the British armies were 
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working together, it was lelt that the trouble was that they were under two 
heads, the two different armies. So, when the critical time came they 
had to bring • the English army under the French Generalissimo and after 
that what happened? There w^as success and the enemy was beaten. 
So, it will be seen that unless the army is of the very best material and 
had gone through the best training under one man, it will never stand the 
aetual.test for which it is meant. When these small States all over India 
with their armies come together to fight against a common foe, I think it 
will be a bad day for India. After all, my friend has brought this Besolu- 
t ion forward because he wants to make progress. Sir, only living things 
can make progress. If they are dead, the progress comes to an end. If the 
scheme was such that an invasion from outside was possible where would 
this Council of State and the Legislative Assembly and the rest of it 
be? The other powers are not going to care for all this. So the whole 
progress will be finished. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPAEDE : It will be the federated 
India that will decide. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAE HAYAT KHAN : Sir, 
one-third of India is already under the rule of Eajas. Now% I think there 
will be lots of people who w’ould say: Give us your property in British 
India and take our property which is situated in the territory of these Indian 
States. Of course, I know that there are certain very good States dowm 
country which have got good administrations. Our friends in Bombay 
have also got some States liut from the recent happenings they have not got 
the same ideas about their administration. Sir, the people of the North 
and the South of India are poles asunder in their ideas and many other 
things and therefore w'e feel that if all these various provinces are 
separated, the result wdll be that the Punjab alone will have to fight the 
enemy on the border. That Province alone would not be strong enough 
to fight. The Punjab is the most important pai't of India because if that 
is conquered the rest of India does not count. The charge of the keys of the 
'Empire has been entrusted to the Punjab in the past. If one-third of 
India which is already in the hands of Indian Billing Chiefs can show that 
it is administered better than the British territory then, of course, it can 
be said that the time has come when the change suggested by our friends 
can be made. As things are at present, I think his speech woas out of 
place. He is simply trying to put a round peg in a square hole. I do not 
ahvays advocate that everything British is the best because I do realise 
that sometimes there are drawbacks here and there. But there is no 
■doubt that they are the best for keeping the country safe from inroads 
and that is why they do not take those men in the Army who have been 
tried and have been found wanting. In the same way, they have also 
found that, however good their fighting material moy be. when it comes 
to a hot climate, where there is malaria and other diseases, it is bound to 
deteriorate. 

The Honoxuiable the PBESIDENT : I must ask the Honourable Mem- 
ber to come back to the Besolution,. 

The Honourable Colonel' Nawab Sir UMAE HAYAT KHAN: As to 
■the Besolution, Sir, I have tried to prove that it is impracticable to divide 
India into small units and I hope tie House will reject it as it has already 
rejected similar measures brought forward by Dr. Eama Eau and 
Mr. Sethna. 
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The Honoubable AIr. K. C. EOY (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official); 
Sir, I rise to oppose the Eesolutioii. I do so with very great regret, firstly, 
because the Piasolution seeks to promote the cause of self-government in 
this country and, secondly, because it comes from the Honourable Sir 
Sankaran Nair, a man for whom I entertain the highest esteem. He 
comes to this House with great knowledge and vast experience almost 
unrivalled by any other hlember of this House, and the House may very 
well be proud of his membership. His proposition, however. Sir, is an 
unfortunate one. It postulates, in the first instance, the partition of the 
Madras Presidency. Those of us who come from Bengal could recall with 
great regret the unhappy and the evil legacies which the partition of Bengal 
brought about and left behind. Therefore, Sir, we are bound to caution 
the iiVdise. not to give assent to this proposition. Sir, if you consent to 

creation of a ncev province of. Tamil -Naidu, why leave out Andhra, 
Ivarnaifiloi or Zdalayalam ? What vrould be the administrative effect of 
suel'i an ndjusiment ? WJiat would be the not financial result? 

Sir. the ITonoiiral)io Sir Sankaran Nair has been carefully silent about 
finance. I Imow that Finance is not the pet subject of constitution makers. 
The Honourable Ivlia Desiku Chari has spoken as a Tamilian in this House, 
but uluii is tlh‘ verdict of ilie Tamil-speaking rac(‘. I ask him to read the 
Hindu newBpa[jer. I •he Hindu newspaper lias condemned the project 
ill nn uneerhuii terms and so have the vernacular newspapers. Where is 
th(‘ ilLavKind then? 

Sir. I now eoEne to the linguistic basis. In recent months I find my 
country!! ana Inoro suffered from tivo obsessions. One is the round table 
conferenco and tlie otlier ihe distribiiiion of India, on a iinguistic basis. 

I tiiink ilie unforiuruite icad was given by the Joint Committee, a refer- 
ence to which was made by ilie Honourabie i\ir. Crerar. The portion that 
covers Hir Sankaran Nair's Resolution is thus set fortli in the Report. I 
quote from page 8 : 

“They are of opinion that any clear request inade by a majority of the members, 
of a icgfslaiive council representing a distinctive racial or linguistic texadtorial unit for 
its eonsT.itution undei* this clause as a sub-province or a separate province should be 
tahen as a prim a facie ease on the strength of which a commission of inquiry might 
be appointed by the Secretary of State, and that it should not be a bar to the appoint- 
ment of such a commission of in.-^uiry diat the majority of the legislative council of 
the province in question is opposed to the request of the minority representing such a. 
distinctive ler^itorial unit.” 

This was an unfortunate recommendation. I am sorry, Sir, but to the best' 
of ray recollection the Joint Committee had no evidence on the linguistic 
data. The only man who could give any authoritative evidence, I think, 
is Sir George Grierson, whose name perhaps is well known to most Mem- 
bers of this House. In his memorable -work he has analysed the languages- 
and I give a brief summary from the official red book of the India Office : 

“Exchidiiig the Giigit Agency in Kashmir and the tribal areas of the North-West^ 
Frontier l^rovince, wliere a language census was not taken, it was found in 1921 that 
there were 222 distinct languages recorded as vernacular in the Indian Empire.” 

Distinct languages as distinct from dialects. I want the House to 
consider for one moment how it is possible to redistribute India on a lin- 
guistic basis. At one time I thought that my province of Bengal, which’ 
has one language, could be promoted to a membership of*the Home Rule 
Dominions or to the status of a self-governing colony on the basis oF 
language alone, but it was only the other day I found* Sir Abdur Eahinr 
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.wants Urdu to , be in k’odiiced in .Bengal without de.iay. Any attempt'" on b 
the part of our friends to^ divide India on. a, language basis is a hopeless t,: 
proposition fraught with great difficulties, communal, political and geo-' 
grapliical. I therefore stand for the political and geographical distribution , 
of India as it staiicls to-day. This has been done as the result ' of gireat . 
,expeiie,nce by great administrators and so . far has stood the test of time' ,■ 
,a,ri:d epiperienee. . 

h'uw I como to the last point. The last point is that Sir banliaiTur Nair ■ 
warns complete se-lf -government which the Honourable i\ir. Crerar cies-:T 
crihed as e:vtreiiie provincial self-government, and which the Honourable 
'^Icu'cr of the Eesolution Biibsecjueatly described as Dominion staiiist ' His '■ 1 
regresi i.- wtiLrait a parallel in history. Has the province of Tasmania 
■got Dominion status ? Has the province .of ■ Ontario got Dominion status?: 
You can give Dommloii Status to Canada, to Australia, but you could iiot . 
give ii to eoosriluerit provinces. How is the hlover going to adjust the;' '■ 
Tcimil province enjoying Dominion status with the Central authority?. Does' 
L,. r.'v lie not admit that [here will bo always under oilier circumstances 
a f-.-u-‘rai governmeiit functioning at the headquarters of file Indian Empire? 
La:‘l I shoLiid like to remind the House v.hat has been the lesson of 
history in India, The Honourable Colonel Sir ITinar ITayat Khan has 
SjOikan in his inimitable SLylc of the lessons of past liistory. If you 
abow^ the provinces to grow ■anelioched, not exactly on the lines on whiicli 
the British ]vrowhiGQs in the colonies have grown, it will undoubtedly : be ■ 
jVa.md one chav th.il rhe piwvincea will become a inenaco to the safety of 
tin* Central authority and impair ihe ideal of on Indian nation nhicli has 
yroiwi as result of British administration. ■ . . ^ e 

Ihn3 HoxoniABLE Sir C. SANK All AY NAIII (Madras: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I appreciate the courtesy of the Ho.nourable Member who has 
replied to ]ne. I liavc nothing to complain of in the tone of the speech, 
nor have I anytiung to complain of in the criticisms lie has advanced against • 
my pi'opcsals, I knew iny proposals in the form in which they stood would 
nor have found road\' acceptance on the part- of Government. As I shall 
point out, there is only one misconstruction in the matter, and that is that 
the Honourable klember has assumed that my Eesoliitioii does not require, 
or does not involve, an inquiiw on ihe part of the Yiceroy or the Governor 
Gcnieral in Council. It is a request to him by this Council of State to take 
a step. We only indicate the general principles, and I put forward a 
sell erne for the purpose of showing that I have fully worked out the general 
prinei])le and have come to a conclusion as to the details of the scheme 
showing how tlie general principle can be applied. Once the general prin- 
ci]dc is accepted, whether that should be the scheme the Yieeroy should 
aeee|;»t and wlietlier any changes should be introduced into it, are all 
matters for him to consider before be makes his final recommendation tO' 
the Home Government as to whether they should accept it or reject it. 

Now coining to the Eesolutioii itself. There is only one point on which 
I can see any vital difference of opinion between myself and my Honour- 
able friend who spoke on behalf of the Government. That is indeed a great 
difference of opinion which has to be recognised ; that is, in putting forward 
my scheme for a House of Commons, I . put: fonvard the principle of univer- 
sai suffrage. I put it forward for the puqoose of safeguarding the- 
interests of the masses, the interest^-of - the poverty-striken people. Dor 
40 years I have been in public life tod I may say that, all the time, I have 
been advocating their interests, and whenever I have advocated their^ 
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interests and the Government were not directly affected themselves, they 
have supported me. But in those measures which directly affected the 
■Grovemment, either economically or politically, they have opposed me, and 
the Honourable Member who has now done so has only been carrying out 
the traditions of his Government. It is only natural that they should 
oppose me because he has told us quite candidly — he has let the cat out of 
the bag and come forward with the true reason — “ If you give all ‘these 
people the franchise, do you realise the consequences?’’ Though not in 
those words, lie says, Do you know what will happen, not only to the 
classes against whom they are now opposed, but to all these institutions?” 
He is quite right there. I have anticipated that objection. I have realised 
the force of that objection, but I put it forward because I stand for univer- 
sal suffrage; I stand for the interests of those classes who are now down- 
trodden, destitute and poverty-striken, and I say, if we have the interests 
of the masses in mind, we must say, “ Here we give you the fi-anchise 
'The Government should tell them You have not been satisfied with us, 
and you have been blaming the British Government and have been saying 
that this British Government promised all sorts of things, swearing that 
they will do this and do that for you; you have been swearing that they 
do nothing for you. You say these higher castes have done nothing for 
you; you say that the landed classes and the aristocracy have done nothing 
for you; you say that these foreign capitalists come here from England 
and <,'X|>loit you and ruin yon. Very well we will give you this imiversal 
franchise. Come forward, let us have your suggestions ; we are prepared 
to meet you Tliat is the situation, let that be distinctly recognised. 
Whoever 0 ])]) 0 ses that let him come out into the open and give his reasons 
for not accepting it. We are faced with this problem. That is the only point 
on which I see any vital difference of opinion between me and the Hon- 
ourable Member wlio has opposed my Piesolution. 

There is one other matter which is connected with. this. The Honour- 
able Member says that his reading of liistory is quite different to mine, and 
is right there; it is quite different to mine. He says it is the higher classes, 
the privileged classes, who have taken care in the past of the interests of 
the lower classes, a.nd I am wrong in stating that it is necessary to give the 
lower classes }K)wer for them to advance economically, socially and morally. 
Well that is the view of a large number of people; I do not deny it. Some 
political philosophers have said that it is for the higher classes, who know 
what is in the interests of a country, to look after the interests of the masses, 
and tliat they do look after the interests of the masses, 
whereas the lower classes are not suffieiently educated and will never 
become sufficiently educated for that purpose. Education in their ease, 
they say, means involution and it is much better to leave them in that 
state and for the higher classes to take care of them. As I understand th@ 
Honourable Member, that is the line he took. That is the line taken by a 
considerable body of opinion everywhere, not only in India but all over th® 
world; hut, as I said, I do not accept that view and that view will never 
hold in India, not only for the reasons which liave persuaded political 
philosophers elsewhere that you cannot entrust to the higher classes th® 
salvation of the lower classes, not only for the reasons, based on* history, 

' but for special reasons applicable to India. The whole policy of the English 
Government till now, for at least half a century from 1857, *has been to tell 
^ people of India that they would, remove all obstacles in their path, but 
that they would have to effect the reforms and elevate themselves. That 
when the Universities were ■'constituted, they told India: ''We will 
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give you higher education but it is for those who have received it afterwards . 
to educate the masses. Over and over and over again measures have been 
brouglit forward in this Council or rather in the Council which corresponded 
to this before the Beforms, and they have been thrown out on the ground, 
that the Britisli Government will not interfere in such questions. They 
said: ‘'We vTll not interfere with anything which interferes with caste; we 
will i.iot mterfere with anything which has even the semblance of interfering- 
with religion or custom Therefore, apart from the reasons that I have 
giveih apart from the reasons already cited which Lord Eonaldshay has 
given, apart from the reasons which arise from the difference of the civilisa- 
tions which we follow, — apart from all that, apart from the peculiar consti- 
tution of the British Government, there is this further reason, that it is 
tlie avowed policy of the British Govermnent not to interfere, with any of 
these obstacles the removal of which is necessary for the amelioration of 
the leaver classes. In effect they say, “We are foreigners, uve do not 
"know your religion, your social customs, and it is not for us to interfere 
witli them The logical eonclusion is : “ We give you the power not 
only to come up to this Council but to settle all that between yourselves 
Those are two matters on which we differ, and I am quite ready to recognise 
that difference. I realise that difference; and if had popular govern- 
ment here I should be quite wdlling to go to the country and seek their 
suffrage on those differences. 

Kow I come to the other things on which I do not really see much 
difference except in methods. So far as what my Honourable friend says 
of the language test is concerned., I doubt wiiether I have made myself 
quire clear to him. I did not put forw'ard any such proposition. In fact 
wdieii I heard the speeches of the Honourable Mr. Boy and the Honourable 
Mr. IMorarji I wondered what I was listening to. It was not a reply 

my speech, to anything that I had advanced. I did not say that India 

should be divided by language tests. WEat I said was that in this 
instance we may adopt the Tamil language test, and the reason is this.’ 
The Secretary of State said in his speech in the House of Lords that so 
far as any self-government for the whole of India is concerned or any 
further Indian progress is concerned, it is inconceivable for two reasons. 
One is on account of the Hindu-Moslem conflict. His words are quite 
clear ; he says : 

“Tf we withdrew from India to-moT^row the immediate consequences would be a 
struggle a Voiitrnnce betvreen the Moslems and the Hindu population.” 

Then he threw out another challenge with reference to the demand that 
the Biltish troops should be withdrawn at an -early date from India. 

He says: “You want the British Army to be withdrawn from India? 

What will be the probable consequences of that? He says — and I give 
it in his own words: 

'T have never found one who advocated such a course. Is there, in fact, a respon- 
sible leader of any school of Indian thought who will to-morrow say: ‘Commit to us 
at once the full responsibility and we will acquiesce in the withdrawal of British troops 
from India.’ ” 

I do ndt want to say whether , that is right or wrong; but there it is. 
How there are the grounds on which, he says he will not allow anything 
like Home Buie for India. He went on further to say that he would 
allow that conditions in India show that each Province may follow its own- 
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I now turn to the reply which the Honourable gentleman has made 
liirnself. I should lihe to acknowledge, in the first instance, the courtesy 
with wdiicli he admits that I did endeavour to meet his Eesolution in a 
spirit of judicial and candid inquiry. But he said that there was only 
one vital point of difference betw’een us. I will come to that vital point 
of difference, as he called it later, but I m^^self must interpolate if this is 
one, that there are at least two vitally im]Torlant points off difference 
between us. The first, and to my mind the most vital, point of difference 
is the difference we have as to what exactly this Eesolution purports to do. 
The Hanourable and learned gentleman said that it was not intended to 
preclude an inquiry. I will ask the House merely to examine what tlie 
Eesolution says, and to observe that, if Honourable Members approve 
of this Eesolution and accept it, they w- ill be committed not to any inter- 
pretations that may conceivably be put upon the Eesolution but to its 
aelual iemis and implications. I say, therefore, that this Eesolution does 
not invite this House to embark upon an inquiry. 

The Hoxotjrable Bm G. BANKAEAN NAIE: Will the Honourable 
'Member allow’' me to interrupt him? I did not say that this House is not 
to make an inquiry. It invites the- Viceroy to make the inquiry. 

The Honourable Mr. J. GEMEAE : It does not invite or recommend 
to the Governor General in Council . . . . 

The IIOiVOURAELE Mr. P. G. BESIEA CHAEI: The Eesolution says: 
''to advise His Majesty’s Government to take such steps as may be re- 
quireerff Does thal: not include an inquiry? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CEEEAB: It does not include an inquiry on 
the general pilnciples of the Eesolution. The Bnuse will be committed to 
advising the Governor General in Gloimcii not to inquire into the merits 
of the proposition contained in this Eesolution but to take steps to canw 
them into effect. That is a totally different thing from instituting an inquiry. 
I have myself said throughout that I am by no means opposed to the 
institution of inquiries into these large constitutional questions, wdiich ought 
to be exhaustive and minute. But before I come to that point, I wish to 
deal very briefly with what the ITonourable Member called the vital differ- 
ence of opinion between us. If I may be permitted to do so, I should 
like, Sir, to correct wEat was, I am sure unconsciously and inadvertently, 
a 'misrepresentation of what I said. I pointed out to the House that the 
Honourable gentleman proposed to confer upon what he liimseif called the 
depressed classes a universal suffrage or practically a universal suffrage 
together with the referendum. Now, I never expressed myself as opposed 
to the extension of the suffrage to all or any classes of the popula-tion of 
this country who have reached such a stage of political development that 
they can in their own interests and in the interests of the country safely 
be entrusted with it, I neTer committed myself to any such proposition 
and I do entirely disavow it. What I did say was that the House w'-ouid 
do ivell to inquire whether such an electorate as the Honouralffe Member 
adumbrated is as yet Bufficiently well organised and sufficiently capable 
■ pf taHng^ advantage of tEIs expedient to have it entrusted to it^ because, 
while the Honourable Member proposes to confer this suffrage, he provides 

or controlling the 'manner in which it should, be 
exercised. He gave the crude elements of political pow-er into the hands: 
of what he himself admits is a body, not yet fully politically developed:.. 
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Now I do say that tliat is a very dangerous thing to do. Whether it is a 
right or wrong thing to do I do not presume to judge. I say that it is a 
dangerous thing to do, and the House would do well to refieet upon that 
danger. Finally, the real and fundamental difference between the Honour- 
able Member and myself is this, that though we have all heard with the 
greatest interest his interpretation and his exposition of the Eesolution, 
the Eesolution says something very different. There is the greatest differ- 
ence ip. the world between promoting inquiry and precipitating decision. The 
Honourable Member has fallen into the danger, I fear, of endeavouring to 
precipitate decision. It is a danger into which this House will not, I hope, 
isll. It is a danger into which, with all its responsibilities for the examina- 
tion, the formulation and the execution of policy, the Government of India 
cannot and not permit itself to fall. 

The Honoukablb the PBESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That the following Eesolution be adopted, namely : 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to advise His 
Majesty’s Government to take such steps as may be required to oonstitutg 
the following districts inhabited by the Tamil-speaking race, that is to say, 
Chingleput, North Arcot, Salem, Coimbatore, South Arcot, Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, Madixra,' Eamnad and Tinnevelly, into a province with com- 
plete self-government,” 

The motion was negatived. 


Monday, 15th March, 1926. 

EESOLUTION RE SALABIES OF THE TWO MEMBEES OF THE 

JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PEIVY COUNCIL WITH! 

INDIAN EXPEEIENCE. 

The Honourable Sir AETFIUE FBOOM : Sir, I think that this House 
should be very thankful to my Honourable friend, Mr. Khaparde, for 
bringing forward this Eesolution, I consider that the Eesolution is one 
of considerable importance. At the same time it is extremelv simple. 
What is its object? Its object is to secure to the Judicial Committee 
representing Indian interests on the Privy Council the best brains which 
India can produce. At the same time owing to the small salary attaching 
to these appointments, the held of selection necessarily must be narrow. 
In saying this I^do not cast any reflection on the present holders of the 
appointments, I think that this Eesolution, which will expand the field 
of choice for these most important appointments, is a most estimable 
one. I do not share the fears of my Honourable friend, Sir Sankaran 
Nair, over the use of the word ‘.'future'' in this Eesolution. You must 
make a beginning sometime, and presumably the present holders of the 
appointments on the Privy Council accepted them with their eyes open. 
Also I suppose there is no reason, if they wish to do so, — presuming this 
Resolution is acted upon, — ^why they should not resign and be in the 
running for reappointment. If they are not satisfied with their present 
emoluments and see that there might be more to be gained, that is a 
line of action that I would recommend them to adopt. Sir, I also agree 
with the amendment moved by my Honourable friend opposite, I have 
in the beginning of these few remarks congratulated the Honourable 
Mr. Khaparde on the Eesolution/ seeing that he seeks to extend the field 

/ , 2u 
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of soleetion for tliese two important appointments, and the Mover of the 
amenchnent seeks to establish further that that field should in no w^ay 
be iiaiTowed. kiy Honourable friend, Sir Umar Hay at Khan put forward 
the contention that lie did not think that the selection shoiild be restricted 
to any one class of person in India to the exclusion of any other class 
who had Indian experience and had practically lived in India. I agree 
with that, not from any racial consideration but simply from the point 
oi“ view of ‘'let us have the best men, the best brains, for these appoint- 
ments’k 

The Honourable Mr, G. S. KHAPAEBE: Sir, I am very glad and I 
feel thankful to the Honourable Goimcil for giving a favourable reception 
to this Eesoiution. I may state for the information of my friend, Haja 
Bampal Singh, that Privy Councillors get no pay at all. AH these Judges — 
there are 28 Judges sitting in the Judicial Committee — get no pay absolute- 
ly, It is only two Judges who went from India and were living in the 
country and had to incur expenditure for going to London who got what is 
called an indemnity or allowance of ^6400; otherwise the whole thing is 
honorary. 

The Honourable Eaja Sir EAMPAL SINGH : Why should Englishmen 
■who go to England and work there get the same pay as Indians? 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPAEDE : It is not intended for them. 
However, I am very glad to see that my Eesoiution has been well received 
and my meaning has been made clear. Nobody has accused me of com- 
munal ideas. As I said before if the amendment as it stands is passed 
I shall be very glad ; but if the amendment goes, I am not likely to be very 
sorry for that. My main proposition is there. That is what I care for. 
These are my remarks in reply. 

The Honourable Mb. J. CEEEAE (Home Secretary) : Sir, I have 
very few remarks to make and I do not propose to detain the House long. 
I should like to associate myself with the feeling of gratification expressed 
by the Honourable Mover at the reception of his Eesoiution, with the 
amendment proposed by Sardar Charanjit Singh. Indeed the proposal is 
of such manifest advantage to India that I could have hoped that it would 
have been passed without even a single dissentient voice in this House. 
Some of the criticisms that have been made are indeed rather surprising. 
The Honourable Eaja Sir Eampal Singh apparently accused the British 
people and the British Treasury of some stinginess in Hie matter, but I 
should like to point out to the Honourable Member that for nearl}^ 100 
years the British Treasury has paid — and without any contribution from 
India — the salaries, meagre as they are, of two Judges appointed from 
Indian courts and they propose now. to pay half the salaries of the two 
Judges to be appointed on the basis suggested in this Eesoiution, two Judges 
who, from the information 1 have given, would be employed for a great 
part, if not the 'whole of their time, in hearing Indian appeals. It is some- 
what astonishing that stinginess should be attributed to the British Treasury,- 
bwnse to me the proposal seems one of. great generosity, one which is an 
•f:^ce0dingly good bargain for India, and one which India and this House' 
ou|ht to accept with very warm recognition of the spirit in which' it hai 
been made. ' ' • ■ ' 
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I have only one word more to sayy and that is with regard to the views 
expressed by Honourable Members opposite in respect of the selection to be 
made to these two posts if the Eesolution' is accepted and if His Majesty 
Goveriimeiib is prepared to act upon it. The Plononrable Mr. Chari, whose 
interest in and respect for constitutional form I am glad to welcome, will 
surely, I think, see that the regard for constitutional form to which he 
himself invited the attention of the House is the real reason why it is very 
undesirable indeed to place any restriction whatsoever on the Crown in 
making the selection. As the Honourable Mover of the amendment very 
rightly said the only stipulation that we ought to make is that merit and 
the necessary qualification for performing the special functioris likely to 
devolve on the Judges should be the sole guiding cansideration and we can 
safely leave that to His Majesty and his ad^sers. 

The Honoubable the PRESIDENT : The original question was that the 
following Eesolution be adopted: 

This Council recommends to the Governor General in Gouncxl to take steps to 
secure : , ' ; * 

(1) in the ease of future appointments the enhancement of the salaries paid to 

the two members of His Majesty’s Privy Council -with Indian experience 

who sit on the Judicial Committee under the provisions of the Judicial 

Committee Act of 1833 to hear Indian appeals ; 

(2) that they shall be persons possessed of recent knowledge of Indian law and 

practice and shall be of Indian domicile; 

(3) that their salary shall be E4,000 per annum each, half of which shall be paid 

from Indian revenues ; and 

(4) that during any period when this salary is enjoyed, any pension payable to 

either of them from Indian revenues shall lapse,” 

’Since which an amendment has been moved : 

” That in clause 2 the words * and shall be of Indian domicile * be omitted.” 

The question I have to put is that those w^ords be omitted. 

The motion was adopte3. 

The Honoubable the PRESIDENT : The question then is that the Eeso- 
lution, as amended, be adopted. 

The motion was adopted. 


Monday. 8th March, 1926. 

EESOLUTION EE PRIVILEGES AND STATUS OE klEMBEES OF 
THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

The Honoubable Mb. K. C. EOY (Bengal; Nominated Non-Official): 
1 beg to move : 

** That this Council do appoint a Committee under the Chairmanship of the 
Honourable the President and consisting of the Honourable Sir Muhammad Habibullah, 
the Honourable Mr. &\ E. Das, the Honourable Mr. Grerar, the Honourable Sir 
Arthur Proom, the Honourable Mr. Khaparde, the Honourable Baja Sir Eampal Singh^ 
the Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Klian, the Honourable Mr. Eamadas 
Pantulu, the Honourable Dr. U* Eama Rau .and myself, to inquire into the privileges 
status of Members of this Coiineil and to make recommendations.” 
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Before I proceed to the subject-matter of my Eesolution, you will permit 
me to make a brief reference to the positm^ of this House. "The bi-cameral 
system of the Central Legislature was brought into existence by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report. Before that, Sir, as you are aware, we had 
the Imperial Legislative Council, and we were brought up consequently on 
the tradition of a single chamber government, or rather a single chamber 
legislature. It is not surprising to me, therefore, Sir, that, owing to igno- 
rance and owing to our past training, there have been malevolent attacks 
upon the privileges of this House and upon the privileges of its Members. 
As to what is likely to be the position of this House in the near future, my 
own reading is this. The bi-cameral system has come to stay. Even when 
the Statutory Commission comes out— I am sorry I am not going to pro- 
phesy the date — even when it comes out, it will not go into the question i.-f 
the existence of this House. The existence of this 'House has got to be 
accepted by them as a cardinal principle of the Indian constitution. Their 
business will be to find out whether a second chamber is not needed m 
the provinces. In my humble opinion, Sir, if there had been a second 
chamber in the provinces, there would not have been what is known as 
ttie deadlock. This is the position of the House to-day; but it is not to 
consider the position of our House to-day that I have placed my motian 
before you. It concerns not even the privileges of the House; it concerns 
the privileges of the Members. Sir, I was gratified to find that the 
Mudcliman Committee, with which you were connected, had gone into the; 
matter in some detail, I will read only a small extract from the proceed- 
ings of that great body. It runs as follows: 

It lias not/ been suggested to us from any source that the legislatures in India 
should be provided with." a complete code of ' powers, pi;ivileges and immunities as 
ds the case with most of the legislatures in other parts of the Empire.” 

And further on the Committee says : 

“ Eventually no doubt similar provision will be made in the constitution oi Briti.sh 
India. But we are of opinion that at present such action would be premature.” 

I am in full agreement with this view. But, Sir, the Committee 
. thought it fit to make three very definite recommendations, and these run 
as follows : — 

“ Members of all the legislative bodies constituted under the Act should be 
exempted from; 

(i) serving as jurors or assessors; and 

(ii) arrest and imprisonment for civil causes during meetings of the legislatures 

in question and for periods of a week before and after such meetings.” 

' They go on to say: 

” -This recommendation should, however, nqt be dealt with as a question of privilege 
but by amendment of, or action under, the ordinary law.” 

And the third recommendation, Sir, which this Committee made, runs 
as follovrs : 

** The corrupt influencing of votes within any of the legislative bodies by bribery, 
intimidation and the like should be made a penal offence, and this should not be- 
dealt with at present as a question of privilege.” 

Sir, these are the recommendations of the Muddiman Committee and 
- these three, Sir, form a very valuable set of privileges which are cherished 
by the members of the British Parliament. Those who are conversant 
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with writings on this subject or even with the booh written by Sir Erskine 
may know how these privileges are prized by Parliamentarians in England. 

1 should like to see these recommendations given effect to by the Govern- 
ment at an early date. But, Sir, to-day 1 wish to place before this Souse 
the principal references which the Committee I am proposing will go into. 
'The first was raised the other day in a discussion on Dr. Eama Ban’s Eeso- 
lution, namely, the question of the well-known prefix “Honourable.” To 
that question the learned Law Member of the Government of India gave 
a conclusive reply. But I claim, Sir, that my Committee, when it is con- 
stituted, will have the right fui'ther to explore the matter ; but I hope, Sir, 
the result will not be altogether different. In fact, Sir, when I read the 
official report of the debate in the other House on the paper pulp industry, 
in one page, the speaker being Mr. Abdul Haye, I find that the members 
of that democratic body are described no less than in 12 places as “Hon- 
ourabla Members.” Even the President of that body describes the Legis- 
lative Assembly as the “Honourable House,*’ — a thing almost unknown 
in the traditions of the British House of Commons. I will not quarrel 
with their rights and their privileges, but I should like to make a present 
of that page to my Honourable friend Mr. Bamadas Pantulii, who, I regret 
to see, is absent to-day. 

Next comes the question of the daily allowances. This has been a 
thorny question for a long time. My views on the subject are very well 
known, I am not in favour of a daily allowance; I am in favour of a 
•consolidated annual allowance or salary to the Members to give them a 
definite economic interest in Parliamentary and legislative duties. 

Then comes the question of travelling allowance. I am in favour of 
.giving Members a silver or a gold pass to travel from their own homes to 
the capitals of British India. Then comes the question of accommoda- 
tion at Baisina which will take an acute shape next year when the Legisla- 
ture moves on to the new Parliament House. Already, Sir, Members of 
the Legislative Assembly have taken necessaiw steps in that directiou, but 
we for our part have done little. 

Then, Sir, lastly is a question of very far-reaching importance, that is 
that for the supplies for this House we are dependent on the vote of the 
Legislative Assembly. The Order Paper which we got only yesterday con- 
tains no less than six motions which affect the interests of this House. I 
want my Committee to find out a formula wherehy this could be avoided. 
I fully recognise, Sir, that the democratic body has a right to vote upon 
supplies of the Government of India; but the Committee I propose could 
discover a convention whereby that right of vote should not be used with a 
view to launching an attack upon the privileges of the Members of this 
House, With these few words, Sir, 1 commend the motion to the accept- 
.ance of the House. 

The Honourable Mr. S. B. DAS (Law Member) : Sir, I do not propose 
to deal with the speech of the Honourable the Mover at this stage beyond 
stating that the Government are prepared to support the Eesolution, but 
I should, like to make it quite plain to the House that, in supporting the 
Besolution, Government do so, without prejudice to the attitude of hhe 
* Government members of the Committee to any question which might be 
raised in that Committee, and without prejudice to. the Government’s 
.:attitudo to any recommendation which that Committee might make. 
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: The Honourable . :THE .PBESIDENT ; The -question ,is : 

“That this Connell do appoint a Committee nnder idle GhairrnansMp of the 
Honourable the President and consisting of the Honourable Sir Muhammad Hafoibullah, 
the Honourable Mr. S. B. Das, the Honourable Mr. Crerar, the^ Honourable Sii" 
Arthur Froom, the Honourable Mr. Khaparde, the Honourable Raja Sir Rainpal Singhj 
the Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan/ the Honourable Mr. ^ Ptamadas 
Pantuln, the Honourable Dr. U. Rama Ran, the Honourable Sir Dinsliaw "Vl'acha and 
the Honourable Mr. K. C. Roy to inquire into the privileges and status of Menibeis 
of this Coiincdl and to make recommendations.^* 

The motion was adopted 


1st Fchmary, 1926. 

BESOLUTION BE EEDXJCTI017 OE' THE TEAYELLING AND DAILY 
ALLOWxA.NCES OF, MEMBEES- OE THEEOUNCIL OE STATE. 

The Honourable Eao Sahib Db. IT. EAMA EAO (Madras: Non- 
Mubaminadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution which stands 
in my name : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to amend the 
rules relating to the travelling and daily allowances admissible to Members of thiS- 
Council in such manner as : 

(«) to reduce the period preceding tiie commencement and following the termina- 
tiou of a Session for which daily allowance may be drawn from seven to- 
■„ three days,;,' , 

and 

(h) to deprive non-official Members of the Council of State of their existing 
option of reserving a first class railway compartment for their personal 
use and drawing the actual cost of reserving the compartment in lieu of 
travelling allowance of 1 3/5ths of a first class fare.** 

Sir, it is most unfortunate and no one regrets it more than I do, that 
I should bring forward a Eesolution of this kind, which would ultimately 
haye the effect of encroaching upon the comforts and conveniences of the* 
Honourable Non-official Members of this Council, a bit. It is the will of 
Providence, I think, that this newly-formed Council should commence its- 
deliberations, by passing this self-denying ordinance. Let us, therefore, 
willingly and ungriidginglj make this small sacrifice and show to our 
electorates and to the outside world that we are not unw'ortliy of the trust 
reposed in us, that we too are ready for any sacrifice for the sake of the 
motherland and that we have always a soft corner in our hearts for our less 
fortunate brethren. The Eesolution I have just moved is quite simple, 
self -contained and self-explanatory. It. needs no elaborate speech or com-' 
ment. The genesis of the Eesolution is briefly this. When, under the 
Government of India Act of 1919, that blessed Diarchic Constitution^ — lhat 
stone for bread, that we got from the British Cabinet and the British Parlia- 
ment — ^vas thrust down the throats of the unwilling Indian populace, it had 
brought in its train numy evils, the chief among them being an unbearable 
top-heavy establishment and a huge financial burden. What with the post- 
war economic conditions and what with the heavy financial responsibilities 
consequent on the Eeforms, the coffers of the Government became empty, 
the Government of* India and the various Provincial Governments we:^e 
,|abed'wi,th large deficits in their ^ Budgets year after year. Additional 
taxation was resorted to to meet thes^ deficits and the helpless masses 
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were deprived of even the due share of their daily necessities such as salt, 
besides being compelled to forego their conveniences, as a result of inerojise 
in the postiii rates and railway fares. The cry of Eetrenciiment ’’ 
at tins stagGj raised throughout the length and breadth of the land and 
even the (joveriinient of India v/ere forced to give heed to public opinion. 
The aid of the Inchoape axe '' was at once sought for, which did its work, 
so far, admirably well. It pruned all the noxious growths in the subordi^ 
nate ranks of the services, leaving the top severely alone. Even the 
military was subjected to a cut, though the cut was not deep enough and 
to the satisfaction of the public. The Heaven-born Services are, of course, 
untouchable and so had to remain outside the pale of the Inchcape Com- 
mission. To elevate them and to improve their status, was the work of 
another commission, the Lee Commission, and that is beside our point now. 
The Inchcape Committee also found it rather delicate to approach the 
Honourable the Mmisters and the Members of the various legislative bodies 
vvith their weapon so soon. The Ministers in the various Provinces, hovrever, 
voluntarily surrendered and offered their own quota of saerifiees, those in 
Madras consenting to forego Es. 1,000 per mensem each, out of their 
salaries. With regard to the Councils, the Committee, while pointing out 
that the expenditure under the head '‘Legislative Bodies’’ had increased 
from Es. 1,71,000 actuals in 1913-14 to Es. 7 lakhs according to Eevised 
estimates and to Es. 8,50,000 according to the budget estimates of 1922-23, 
made the following observation at page 127 of their Eeport : 

‘‘ The large increase which has taken place in expenditure since 1913-14, is due to 
the appointment of full timed presidents, since the expansion of the New councils, 
the longer sittings held under the reformed constitution and the grant of more liberal 
allowances to Members present in Delhi and Simla. The bulk of the increase is 
inevitable but we feel that the matter of reduction or otherwise in travelling and other 
allowances is one that should be left to the Legislature.” 

The reasons for this decision are not far to seek. The Inchcape Committee 
knew that the Legislatiive Assembly and the Council of State would 
realize the gravity of the situation and would themselves take the initiative 
in this respect and so left the whole question to the good sense of tie two 
Houses. So far as the Legislative Assembly was concerned, their anti- 
cipations were fulfilled. The Assembly decided, at the time of voting of 
Demands in connection with the Budget for 1923-24, to reduce the daily 
allowances admissible under the old rules to the Honourable Members 
of that House. Under the old rules, for 7 days before the commencement 
of a Session and for seven days after the conclusion of a "session, Members 
of the Assembly as well as Honourable Members of this House could have 
their daily allowanees. The ^issembly thought that this was extravagant 
and reduced the grant of daily allowances to 3 days, before the eoininence- 
ment of a Session and B clays after. This was no doubt a voluntary sacri- 
fice on the part of the Assembly in the interests of economy. Subsequent- 
ly, when the allo\^"ances for the Members of the Council of State came 
under discussion, there w^aa a motion made by one of tlie Honourable 
Members to reduce the daily allowances of this House and also to reduce 
the travelling allowances. It may here be pointed out that in the matter 
of travelling allowances, the Honourable Members of this House have the 
privilege' of resowing a first class railway compartment for their personal 
use and drawing the actual cost , of 'reservation in lieu of l-f-ths first class 
fare admissible under the 'rules.. '".The, -then Law Member, the Honourable 
Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi, intervened and appealed to the Members 
of the Legislative Assembly not to press these motions there but to leave 
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tliem to the CGimcil' of State .to, decide. The Bes.olutions, we.re Wiithdrawn , 
in the Assembly,,:' on the Honoum.ble:.,the Law.^ Member gmiig, an nmdery, 
taking to place a motion before this House for the revision of the rules re-' 
garding daily and travelling allowances admissible to the Honodi able Mem- 
bers of this’'Hoiise and to take away, the privilege of reserving a first class 
coiupariment from the Official Members. Accordingly, on the i7th July, 
1<}28, the Honourable the Law Membeiv moved a Eesohitioii before 
old CouDcil in the following terms: ' ' 

“This Ccivmcii recomniencls to the Governor General in Council that, with 
from t ile beginning of the next Session/ the travelling and other allowances of the 
^lemhers of the Council of State be placed on the same footing as those of Mem hers of 
the Legislative Assembly.” 

But the old Council stood unmoved and adamant.; While most of the Hon- 
ourable Members were willing to forego at least the 4 days’ daily allowances 
at the commencement and conclusion of a Session, they were not prepared 
to give up the privilege they enjoy in regard to railway travelling. They 
said in effect : 

Kings may come and kings may go, 

But v/e must go in saloons all the same. 

The discordant note was first struck by a European Member, the Honour- 
able Sir Edgar Holberton, hailing from Burma as the representative of 
the Burma Chamber of Commerce, He said: 

“ Mubt of us ure peopie of a, certfiin age in life, busy men, people w'hom it does 
not do any good to be iiustled and bustled and crushed in railway carriages.” 

If this is the lot of first class railway passengers, I wonder what must be 
the fate of third class passengers, vdio arc huddled together in each com- 
partment in numbers far in excess of the seating accommodation pro- 
vided therein? The Burma trade magnate’s description of the woes of 
a first class passenger was, to say the least of it, bordering on exaggera- 
tion. Among the other dissentients, wdio were all sons of the soil, one 
Honourable Member said that the privileges and dignities of the House 
should be maintained at any cost. A third Honourable Member began to 
attribute motives to the Legislative Assembly but had to withdraw his 
remaxic subsequently. A fourth Honourable Member suggested a compro- 
mise by which the Bcsolution was to have effect until the financial condi- 
tions of the (Government of India improved. The only solitaiy/ voice that 
was heard in support of that Eesolution was that of Sir Maneckji Dadabhoj 
from the Central Provinces, The motion was finally put to the vote and 
n(;gatived. Thus ended the histoi^y of the first onslaught against the allow- 
ances of the Honourable Afombers of this Council. I cannot say if my 
Resolution will share the same fate. I have ventured to put it before you 
with the full hope that you will reconsider the old decision. If this Eeso- 
Intion IS carried, a saving approximately of Es. 15,000 per annum might 
be an1ici|>aterL^ Tlio financial coiidjtioii of the Government of India is\o 
better nenv. Tliere is tbe huge millstone of the p^ovineda] conti-ibution still 
banging lioiivily rmind the necks of Madras, the Punjab and the ITnited 
Provinces. The transferred half in the several provinces is as starved as 
ever md no improvements can be effected iin the life-giving, life- ennobling 
and hfe-siistainiiig branches of administration such as” the 'departments of 
Medicine, Education and Industnes. are. You know this Resolution has 
been blessed already by the Government of India and sprinkled by the 
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Legislative Assembly. It notv remains for this Council wholeheartedly to 

ado23t it. With these words, I commend it for j^oiir kind acceptance. 

The Hohoueable Mr. V. EAMABAS PANTULU (Madras Non- 
Muhammedan) : Sir, I beg to ' move the following amendment to the BesO' 
liition moved by my Honourable friend Dr. Eama Bao; 

That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 
Members of this Council be placed on the same, footing as the Members of the 
Legislative Assembly in the matter of honours, emoluments and allowances.” 

On second thoughts I considered that my friend who moved the original 
Besolution was, perhaps, well advised in framing it in the w -ay he did, 
■because he did not invite his formidable official colleagues into the combat. 
My amendment, as the House -will notice, embraced the officials also 
because I mentioned the word * ‘honours''. At present in addition to the 
advantages which we non-official Members enjoy in the matter of allow- 
■ances and emoluments, all of us enjoy the privilege of prefixing the word 
“Plonourable" to our names and therefore my amendment applies to 
official as well as to non-official Members of this House. Sir, in moving 
this amendment, I wish to assure this House that I have not the slightest 
Intention of compromising the dignity or wounding the susceptibilities of 
any section of this House. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAB HAY AT KHAN: Ques- 
tion? 

' The Honourable Me. V. BAMADAS PANTULU : If I had not believed 
in the dignity and the use of this House, I would not have myself sought 
election to it. Therefore, I may assure my Honourable friend Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan that I am at one with him in doing nothing to lower the 
prestige or the honour of this House. I also beg to assure this House that, 
so far as the present Besolution is concerned, I am perfectly willing to 
concede that the gentle dignity of the representatives of the aristocracy, 
the benevolent autocracy of the representatives of the bureaucracy and the 
sound idealism of the representatives of the democracy are all harmoniously 
■blended in this Chamber. At the same time, I wish to point out that 
this House is so ■ constituted by the framers of the reformed constitution 
as to be a preponderatingly elected Chamber, following the models of the 
later constitutions both in the Dominions and on the Continent. And some 
of you who were here when His Excellency the Viceroy dissolved the first 
Council of State might remember that he drew pointed attention to the 
tact that this House consisted of a majority of elected representatives, and 
that statement w^as coupled with the promise that, as time went on and 
His Excellency found increasing confidence in the House perhaps by way 
of responsive co-operation, His Excellency w^ould try to diminish the official 
strength and increase the non-ofiicial strength of the Council. Therefore, 
I would |.)omt out to the Members of this House that we are an essentially 
elected body and tlmt the elected representatives are drawn from a class 
of persons who might indiscriminately seek election either to this House 
or to the Legislative Assembly. Some of my most distinguished colleagues 
in this House were themselves Members of the Legislative Assembly. Mv 
friends from Bombay the Honourable Mr. Phiroze 0. Sethiia and 
'Mr. Manfnohandas Bamji w^ere Members of the Legislative Assembly . . 

The Honourable Mr.' PHIBOZE C.-SBTHNA: I was not. 

The HoNomiABLB Mr, V/, B.AMAI),AS PAlTrULIJ,: I believe ..Mr. 
Manmohandas Eamji was there. At. mj rate, gome of them were there. 
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Therefore, when I have asked for the Members of^ this Council being placed 
on the same footing as the Members of the Legislative Assembly, have 
done nothing which violates or offends our notions ot dignity, pigmby 
attaches to the individual Members of this House and not to tins Ciiamoer 
as a whole. Therefore, if we can be elected representatives either of this 
House or of the other House,' 1 really do not see how we suher in dignity 
or prestige by being placed on the same footing as the Members^ of the 
other House. . 

I just looked into the practice that obtains in the Dominions Parlia- 
ments and in some of the contment£ii countries within the short time I 
had at my disposal, and I find that in the matter of emoluments, honours 
and allcAvances tiie l\Ieinbers of the lower and upper Houses in many conn- 
tries are placed exact ly ou the, same footing. In Australia the hlembers of the 
Senate and the i\Iembers of the House of Representatives both get a fixed 
allowance of £400, and also get a free railway pass. Similarly, in South 
Africa the klembers of the Senate and the Members of the Assembly are 
entitled to the same allowance, they get £400, and are entitled to a free 
railway pass, in France, as you perhaps know, the Members of the Senate 
and tlie Chornber of ‘Deputies get 9,000 francs and there is no distinction in 
other matters. In Denmark the Members of the Landsthing, that is the 
^Ipper House, and the 'Members of the Folkething, that is the Lower 
House, get the same emoluments. Therefore, in those countries which are 
soli' -governing, the ^Members of the Upper House evidently do not feel 
that their dignity suffers in any way by their being placed on the same 
footing as ‘Member's of the Lower House. It is true that in Canada there 
is a distinction, but in the Canadian constitution, the Upper House has come,- 
in for a lot of adverse comrnent . . . . 

Tim HoxomiABLuMdn. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA: Prom? 

The Honourable I\rB, V. EAMADAS PANTITLU : From many critics. 
I can (pjote from Goldw'in Smith. He says in ‘‘Canada and Canadian 
aifairs” iliat the Uf:sper House, surrounded by derisive state, enjoys an 
ironical respect. Ho says that the ceremonious environment, the social 
precedence arui tlie attributes of the Senators are trappings of impotence. 
No doubt .Ito uses very strong iangiiage. but there are other critics as w’-ell 
of the. Canadian Upper House. Therefore, I do not think that the privi- 
leges which the Senators enjoy liave enhanced their dignity, but found 
many detraetm’s. It ah depends on the way w-e conduct the affairs of the/ 
State iiufl not on tlie name ^ve give ourselves. I do not wish to enter 
into the fi,nancial question, because nmr Honourable friend Dr. Erana Eao 
has dealt with it, But^tliough the amount spent on the Members of the 
Council of State as additional allowance may be small comparativoly, the' 
question is whetlier are not prepared to place ourselves on a footing 
whicl! is equfd to that of the popular representatives of the Assembl^q 
os|v;'ci‘dly as v/e am drawn, from classes not cliffarent from tiiose from which 
tfio iirorid'ters of the -other House are drawn. 

Tbr: r‘]‘';:;'tor’a] qnalitleations may be of a different type but any one 
of us riloy be there or any one of them may be here. A member 

any Legislature is entitled to be a Member of any other Legis- 
lature, c.fh, a Mei'iiber of a local Legislative Gomieil can* be a Member 
of the Asserribly or of the Council _ of State. I think from the 
tax-pn^’erAjmiid: of view if' is also 'necessary to ensure that the elected 
representatives of the Upper Chamber do not draw any more than what. 
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is absolutely necessary.' Inexact, it is necessary that the whole .. question' 
o£ the emo'iurnents should be gone into, and if any Member of this .House - 
had proxxosed a Eesolution for the appointment of a Committee to go into 
the whole' question, I would hawe gladly welcomed such a p,ropos,al. I may 
inform the Honourable Members here that in some Parliaments" like the 
South African Parliament every 'fvlember of the Senate who absents himself 
for.a day loses £3,. If attendance in this Chamber is sought to' be enforced 
and if it is laid down that we will have to forfeit a portion of pur emoluments. , 
for every day’s absence, it weould not be a bad idea. The, idea irould b'e 
to get Members to attend to their duty. The whole question is one of 
merely providing the necessary means for the Members to attend to their" 
duties in this Chamber. I wall therefore very strongly urge on this House,, 
the des.irability of accepting the Eesolution in the form in which it has .been', 
amended by , me. 

One word more and I have done. I gave notice of a similar Eesolution 
in the nrst Council of State but it w?'as not reached because I could not ballot 
for, it before the business of the House v/as'over. Therefore it is not a new 
idea that lias struck me. As I saw my Mend Dr. Eama Eao bringing a 
Eesolution in a form which substantially agreed wdth mine, I have merely 
brought in an amendment. I appeal to you not to attach any very great 
W’eight to the w’ord ‘‘HonourableP. Of course w-e are all honourable men 
and I know^ wall be honourable men without this prefix, and our honour • 
depends not upon calling ourselves 'Honourable” but on the w^ay in wdiich 
w^e safeguard the country’s lionour. With these words, Sir, I commend 
my amendment for the acceptance of the House, 

The HoxouPvABLB kiR. S. E. DAS (Law Member) : Sir, while the 
Government are prepared to w^elcome the original Eesolution if the non- 
official Members think fit to pass it, I am afrakl Government must oppose 
this amendment, only because it also seeks to deal with the question 
of iionoiirs. The conferment of honours is prerogative of the Grown 
which in this country is delegated to His Excellency the Yiceroy and 
not to the Governor General in Council. Therefore, the Governor General 
in Council is not concerned with the question of the honour wdiich the 
Members of this House bear, and I Vv’ould like to point out that a Eesolu- 
tion which seeks to recommend this to the Governor General in Council 
is in a sense not really in order, because the Governor General in 
Council, as I pointed out, has no power with reference to the question of 
the coniernient of titles. That is one of tlie reasons -why the Govern- 
ment are opposing this amendment. 

Besides tliat I irould ask this House to consider whether there should 
not, in fact, be a distinction between the two Chambers, because, after 
all, tills is a revising Chamber and I think that, although there are one 
or tw-o exceptions, tlie Honourable Mover of the amendment wall find on 
further investigation that practically all the revising Chambers in the 
Doniinions, with the exception of >4.ustralia and one or two other places, 
have this dignity conferred on their Members. I would also like to point 
out to this House that it -is not, a question, of the dignity of a particular 
Member or klembers of this House. The honour is conferred on the 
Members of this House really 'as 'a matter of dignity of the House and 
not of the particular Member, ,I -would'' therefore ask this House to 
consider wh.erhpr the distinctive title' which is given to Members of this- 
revising Chiimber should not be continued. 
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The, HoNOUiUBLE'.AfR. Iv. .0. BOY' "(Bengal; Nominated Non-Official) : 
Sir, if. yoii will , pemiit Hiie, I ..will ^ adjournment .of the debate 

dins die, I will give my reasons. In the first place I do not consider 
that an open House is the proper place for a discussion of privileges. In 
all other countries it is discussed a Committee of the and if 

my friend Dr, Eama Eao will, towards the latter part of the Session, 
-move for a Committee, we shall be very glad to support him. I have 
-already eonsixlted my friend Dr. Bama Bao on this point and he is not 
-altogether opposed to an adjournment of the debate. I will give \'ou my 
further reasons. ; My friend Mr. Bamadas has referred to Colonial practice, 
but I think he is slightly mistaken about Australia. In Australia Members 
get £1,000, in South Africa it is £400 and in Canada- it is 4,000 dollars 
for both Houses. But, Sir, in India the conditions are quite different. 
All these Members have no prospect of getting into the Cabinet of the 
Empire for a good many years to come, and the}’^ seiwe only as non-official 
advisors. Many of them are even out of pocket. I myself, although I 
have not been able to receive a single penny so far, have been out of 
pocket for doing what I consider my effective parliamentary duties. I 
think, Sir, the time has come when the whole question should be con- 
sidered on a broader outlook than the parochial needs of this House. 
In my opinion, Sir, 1 feel that we should consider the present legislators 
as well as the prospective legislators and give them an economic interest 
in their parliamentary duties. I have often felt that the duties asked ol 
Members are badly and indifferently done because of the Members having 
no interest in coming long distances and attending to their parliamentary 
• duties. With these observations, Sir, I propose that the discussion be 
adjourned sine die. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: As Plonourable Llembers are 
aware, it is entirely within the discretion of the Chair whether it will 
accept an amendment of the nature which has been moved by the Hooour- 
able Mr. K. C. Boy and put it to the House. There are obvioiislT 
occasions when a motion of that kind should not be put to the House. It 
seems, however, that the Honourable Mover of the amendment has 
given some cogent reasons why the debate should be adjourned. T say 
that without desiring to express any opinion on the merits of the case at 
all. I therefore accept his amendment and I put it to the House. The 
amendment moved is: 

“ Th lit this discussion be udjoimied sine die.'' 

Momi>ers will, for the ])rcsent at all events, confine themselves to that 

‘ amendment. ' ' . 

The original motion was: ' * 

‘‘ Huit tlic Resolution standing in the name of the HonouraEe Dr. Eama Eao be 

Siii-o whieh rm nmeiKlrnent has been moved by the ITonourable Mr. 
PainudMs IVintulu to substitute other words for the text of the original 
Bosoluiion, mid a inrther amendment has been moved, that this discussion 

be adjourned sins die. ■ ' ■ • : 

That this disciission bo ac1Jouraed,.wM d/cd' ■ . . 

The motion was adopted. , , 
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loth Februanj., 1926. 

EESOLUTION EE THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTITRE. 7 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. ROY' (Bengal: Nominated Non-ofFicial) : 
Witli your permission , Sii% I beg 'to move: 

That t-liis Council recommends to the CTOvernor General in Ooimcil to lay on the- 
table of this House the correspondence that has passed between the Governiiieiit of ' 
India, the Secretary of State and the Provincial Governments on the question of the 
appointment of a Royal Commission on Agriculture ’h 

Sir, I make no apology to this House for bringing this very simple 
motion before them. This is only a formal motion and asks for the publi- 
cation of the papers, and I feei already indebted to fclie Honourable Sir 
Miihammacl tlabibullab, whose appointment as the Leader of this House 
we all welcome, for placing certain papers and correspondence that passed 
between the Government of India and the Provincial Governments on the 
table of the Legislative Assembly, and I hope. Sir, he will meet our wishes. 
Dy placing the papers and correspondence that passed between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretaiw of State on the table of this House. Sir, 

I have adopted this normal Parliamentary formula to give this House an 
opportunity of debating this important question, that is the appointment 
of a Royal Commission on Agriculture, and I hope the House will bear with 
me for a fev/ minutes on the subject. 

From the correspondence which has been placed on the table of the 
Legislative Assembly, it is evident that the initiative for the Royal Com- 
mission did not come from the Provinces. It either came from the- 
Government of India or from the Secretary of State. In my opinion, it 
was a very unusual procedure to adopt when we consider that Agriculture 
is a provincial transferred subject. I however find, Sir, that when the* 
official commiinic£ition from the Government of India was sent out to the' 
provinces, it met with a cold response from some of the major provinces, 
while others welcomed it. For the benefit of tbis House, I will read only 
two letters, one from the Government of Bombay, wliich has given a very 
cogent answer to tlie Government of India. The Bombay Government 
states : ■ • . 

I am to state that in the opinion of this Government the problems of agriculture 
are largely local in character and even the results of general research frequently require 
prior local investigation before they can be applied successfully to any particular area. 
The Government of India are aware that much useful work has been done in this 
Presidency as in other Provinces in defining local problems and determining tjieir 
solution. An extension of these activities has been limited only by the financial 
stringency from which this Presidency, in common with other Provinces, has suffered. 
The Government of Bombay recognise that the findings of a Royal Commission on 
Agriculture w’-onld throw much light on numerous important problems connected with 
that industry. In particular, should the appointment of the Commission result, as is 
anticipated in para. 1 of your letter, in research work on a larger scale tlian hitherto 
being undertaken by the . Government of India, it ^yould be of very great value. The 
Government of Bombay, however, believe that much of the work of the Commission 
would require to be supplemented by local investigation which they, and possibly other 
Provincial Governments,, may be unable to undertake in their present situation 

I will now Gome, Sir, to the Government of Bihar, which is presided 
over by a distinguished Civif Servant. After welcoming in a few sentences 
the appoihtment of a Royal Commission, the Government of Bihar says : 

“ The Local Government think, however, that the attention of the Royal Commission 
should be called, at the outset, to the necessity of considering separately the problems., 
of the various parts of India. Owing. to local circumstances, these problems varj^ in 
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the different pi’OTinces/ and it would seem desirable that the Ccninnssipn slionld report 
scparateiy on the cireinnstances of the main divisions of the country in the same vray 
as was done by the Indian Sugar Gommittee. While it may be possible to recommend 
the general lines of policy applicable to In(|ia as a Vvhole, the area is so vast and the 
locab conditions are so diverse that if such'iecommendations are to be ox irractical use, 
tiny inasi be supplenieuted by specific advice as to the special m,easiire.s required in 
the" diiferent. parts of India, which have so far developed on different lines.” 

Against these opinions, Sir, there are the views of the other P.uovinciaI 
Governments. They have stipulated that the importance of the qirestioa 
of land revenue, land assessment and agricuiturai indebtedness snould be 
clearly Icept out of the purview of this Commission. They Iiave also stipu- 
lated that they should be given a chance of expressing an opinion on the 
personnel of the Eoyal Commission, and they think that there sliouid be no 
interference with llie niiiiisterial responsibility in the provinces. 'Under 
these circumstances, the question is, whether my Honourable friend Sir 
Hiriuanmad Habihullah was right in advising the appointment of a Eoyal 
Commission on Agriculture. 

This now brings rne to a most important question, and that is the rights 
and privileges of this House. After the two memorable speeches which the 
Secretary of State and Elis Excellency the Yiceroy made last autumn, there 
was H belief that a Eoyal Commission would be appointed. The matter 
was brought to the notice of the Legislatiye Assembly by Mr. Eanga Iyer, 
who asked: “Do the Secretary of State for India and the Governor General 
ill Council agree tliat a special Commission should be appointed for this 
purpose, and Mr. Bliore on behalf of the Government replied : 

'‘A special coiumission is not in the present circumstances considered necessary.’* 

and only two month. s after this we have the announcement of the appoint- 
ment of a Eoyal Commission. Now, Sir, in appointing this Eoyal Commis- 
sion, the Government of India have followed a peculiar procedure. Tiie 
appointment of a Eoyal Commission, Sir, I take it, is the prerogative of 
the Crown, and the Crown appoints a Boyal Commission on the advice of 
tlie Biitish Government, and possibly of the Government of India, beeaii-e 
the Government of India is the agent of the British Government in this 
countiw. But a novel iiroceclure lias been followed. All the Provincial 
Governments liavo been consulted not only on the terms, but also as to 
the advisability of appointing a Eoyal Commission. And who ^vere tlie 
peojdo left out? The Central 'Legislature. The Central Legislature, Sir, 
inas got to find the money. It has to pass Bills, if any are required on the 
findings of the Eoyal Commission. I think, Sir, in*^ this matter a most 
unjust Ircatiueut has been meted out to this House, 

I will now, Sir, refer briefly to the terms of reference. I feel very 
strongly that the Government of India have tied down the Eoyal Commis- 
sion too rniicb. They have given a guarantee to the provinces that rlie 
Eoyal Commission will not in any way trench upon the ministerial field. 
But ibis is not Die practice in other pert.s of tlio British Empire, iinrli- 
eulfirly in the Dominions where agriculture is tJje primary industry, i will 
only gi ve you tlie instance of what is done in "Canada. ’ It is provided in 
section 05 of the British North America Act that: 

iu each province tlie Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in tbe 
Brovmce.’’ 
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It is also declared that: 

tile Parliai-iient ot Canada' may .from tiine to time make la'ws in relation to 
a gri culture ii? ;ili or any of t-iie. provinces, and that any .law of the Legislature of a 
province shall have effect in and for the province as long and as far only as it is 
not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament of Canada/’ 

In other words the right of concurrent legislation by the Dominion 
Parliament and Provincial Legislatures is . expressly, estabiislied in the 
Boiiiinion. What is the cause of our departure*?, Why should not the 
Commission have a free hand in the matter? Why do you tie them down? 

Novvg Sir, I come to' another important factor, that is an important 
omission from the terms of reference. The terms of reference make a 
great show of rural economy and indicate a great desire to develop rural 
welfare and prosperity. But how can this be done when you have left ont 
01 the terms of reference the land revenue? You have left out the question 
of assessment. This question has not been examined for a very long, 
time. It was examined by the Hobhouse Committee in 1907, not from the 
point of view of rural economy or agricultural welfare, but from the point 
of efficient administration and administrative control. It was also- tackled 
in a very small w'ay by Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu in connection, 
with the Piefomis Scheme. Now that we are considering rural economy 
and rural welfare w-e have to consider this question.' The Government o! 
India are afraid of vested interests ; they are afraid of meeting the situa- 
tion to-day; but, Sir, the proletariat, which is gaining authority, will very 
soon assert itself and will demand a complete re-examination of rural con- 
ditions in India, We are only deferring the evil clay and “we are doing 
nothing. In moving my Piesolution, I should like to make it absolutely 
clear that I am not opposed to the Eoyal Commission. In fact I welcome 
it, but I am sorry that the great object which His Excellency has in view 
and which he has more than once emphasized in this House will not be 
fully realised by the Commission which my frienH the Honourable Sir 
Muiiammad Habibullah wishes to appoint. With these words I commend 
my Resolution to the notice of the House. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA (Bombay; Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, the Honourable Mr. Eoy, in moving his Resolution, began in 
a manner as if to imply that he did not approve of the appointment of the 
Eoyal Agricultural Commission. Proceeding further he has given us his 
reasons for what he finds wanting in the proposed terms of reference and 
he has told us that he certainly favours the appointment of the Commis- 
sion. I welcome the Resolution because it will give the Honourable Mem- 
bers of this House an opportunity of knowing how the terms of reference 
were arrived at, etc. It seems that my friend the Honourable Mr. Roy 
has had an advantage over us because, if I heard him correctly, he has been 
supplied by the Department concerned with the correspondence exchanged 
between the Government of India and the different provinces. W.e have 
not seen the same, and I therefore support this Resolution so that the 
Members of this House may know wbat correspondence has passed in re- 
gard to the appointment of this Commission. 

Personally I am very strongly in favour of the appointment of this Com- 
mission. I have advocated this frequently. Even in the Council of State 
nearly three years ago I moved a Resolution asking for the appointment 
of. a Committee for a survey of the economic conditions of th.e people of 
India with special reference to the conditions of the agricultural population, 
•and I find, 'Sir, that His Excellency the Viceroy was pleased to make a 
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reference to that Eesolution in the course of the speech which he made to 
this House six days ago. In this Council and outside I have always urged 
that because three men out of four in this country live on the income of 
the soiij improvement in the conditions of agrieultme must be given greater 
attention to than is at present done both by the Central and the Provincial 
Governments. I may be permitted, wdth your permission, to quote a few 
lines from a speech I made just a year ago at the annual meeting of the 
Central Bank of India. I observed then : 

“ Agriculture, the premier industry of the country-, has a great future before it, 
but it needs to be fostered, as is being tried in Madras, by institutions such as land 
mortgage banks. I commend the farsightedness of the Madras Government to the 
Government of ^ Bombay as well as other Provincial Governments in the matter. As 
regards industries, the example of Japan and Germany should be pressed into service 
and industrial banks started under proper control by the State. As -long ago as 1919, 
Government were willing to appoint a committee to inquire into the subject, but nothing 
has so far been done.’' 

I said this 12 mouths ago, and I am glad to find that something definite 
has been done and that a Commission is to be appointed. 

Another reason why I welcome this Eesolution is that the announcement 
of the appointment of this Commission had created a suspicion in the minds 
of some people and reference has been made in the press to perhaps some 
ulterior motives which the Government have in view. His Exeellenoy the 
Viceroy I know has answered that charge, but a perusal of the papers 
asked for in the Resolution between the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State will convince the whole country, and that portion of the 
press particularly which I have ref erred - to, that there is no such ulterior 
motive behind it, and for that reason I trust the Honourable Member in 
charge will weieome the Resolution of rny friend Mr. IC. C. Roy. 

One other reason for asking for the papers is that if they are submitted 
to the House, it will enable the Members to know and to see if any recom- 
mendations have been made by the Government of India to the Provincial 
Governments or by the Provincial Governments to the Government of 
India in regard to t-he personnel of this Commission. As this House is 
awai'c, there was muc]] criticism in regard to the personnel of the Ro}/al 
Currency Corarnission. I do not mean to refer to that at any length 
to-(ioy. I will only say in brief that if we (go by cities, it was held, and 
rightly held, that out ol 10 members of the Royal Currency Commission, as 
many as five had intimate relations with the trade of Calcutta, whilst there 
was only one representative from the city of Bombay ; and I am sure that 
Government will admit that Bombay is as large and important a commer- 
cial city as Calcutta, or even more so. If next, different businesses are taken 
into account, then again we find that, whilst there are five members of the 
Currency Commission intimately connected with the Imperial Bank of 
India, and one member intimately connected with exchange banks, and 
although the Honourable the Pinance Member is very anxious that Indian 
banking should prosper and be greatly increased, yet not one single mem- 
ber connected with any of the Indian banks has found a place on that Com- 
mission. If these papers which the Honourable Mr. Boy has asked for are 
placed on the table, it "will enable Members to make suggestions to the 
Honourable Member in charge for Agriculture in regard to the personnel. 
We quite realise that this is the prerogative of His Majesty the King, but 
surely, Sir, His Majesty is not personally acquainted with the men he 
appoints or knows their qualifications. ^ He has perforce to rely on the 
recommendations made by the men on the spot. 
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I would certainly urge that certain claims are not ignored. I hope 
that the Forest Department will not be ignored. Forestry has much to do 
with Agriculture, and I for one would certainly suggest that a forest ex- 
pert be put on this Commission. Further, I do hope that an, industrialist 
connected with the textile industry of this country is also put on this 
Commission. The House •may naturally ask why an industrialist is connected 
with the textile industry? The reason is this. India is the second largssb 
producer of cotton in the whole worid., A very la.rge proportion of it is 
cciisunied by the mills in the country. Therefore, textile industrialists 
must liave a say in this matter because of the kind of cotton that they re- 
quire for their own wants and because of the cotton that is necessary for 
export purposes. And in this connection it may interest the House to 
know, if they are not aware already, .that several textile industrialists 
on the Bomba},’’ side are largely interested in' the ciilt.ivatio.n of Targe staple 
cotton in Bind and elsev/hers,'. and that, ' Sir, to 'my iniad is a very stixmg 
3*e4ison for not leawi.ng out siieb jui ■ industrialist' froro. tlie personuT of i'liis 
Coiiiniission. 

Again, Sir, as the Commeine ' Department may well be avr are, ' whilst at 
’the present moment a very large. number of bales are exported to Japan It 
is quiie possible that in the near future if the staple of. cotton grown m 
this country is not improved there will be a considerable diniinution in' blie 
export of Indian cotton to Jap?ni. ' Japan wants to be indepeiideiit .o’i' 
India if she can in the matter of its cotton purchases. Japan has large 
interests in China. They are already growing cotton there to ,a'..certa'in 
extent, but Chinese cotton, lias a very sliort staiile, and so far they have not 
been able to grow cotton of the same staple. as, say. Broach. Therefore, it 
is to our interest io grow more cotton of the larger staple so that we ma,y 
not lose the markets to which we export our cotton to-day, and which w'e 
are bound to lose if no proper interest is taken in this question. I jherefore 
appeal to the Honourable Member in charge to consider the suggestions 
I have made, and I do hope the personnel \vill be such that there will be 
no room for criticism in the case of this Agricultural Gonimission as there 
was in the case of the Eoyal Currency Commission. With these reniarks I 
•strongjly support the Eesolution of my Honourable friend Mr. K. C. Boy. 

T,o:e HoimuRiVBUE Sm MUITAAIMAD HABIBIJLLxiH (Member for 
Education, Health and Lands): Sir, it is indeed a matter of vei7' great 
pleasure to me that on the vciy first noii-otTieial day of the first Session 
of this reconstituted House the place of. honour has been given to a 
subject of such, vital importance to India. Indeed, it is one more proof, 
if. proof were needed, of ’the earnestness and the abiding interest which 
the Members of this House have ahvays evinced in the amelioration c£ the 
condition of the agricultural classes of This pre-eminently agTicultiiral 
country. It must be confessed that agriculture is, and will continue to 
be, the primary industry of India. We all know that 3 out of 4 people 
in this countr}^ depend on agriculture for their livelihood. It wuas I -think 
Dean Swift who uttered the truism that anyone who enables two blades 
of grass or two ears of com to grow where only one grew before is a real 
patriot. I therefore, Sir, welcome this opportunity of hearing the views 
-of this House in regard to this important question of agriculture. 

I think: I may dispose of the Eesolution now under discussion in one 
single word. As the Honourable the Mover of the Eesolution has already 
pointed out, on a demand made by the other House, I have already laid 
on the table the correspondence which passed between the Government of 
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India and '.the.. Provincial Governments' and' froin ' which, the: Honourable 
the Mover has already quoted. This Resolution now ashs me to lay on 
the table of this House not only the correspondence which passed be- 
tw'eeii the Government of India and the Provincial Governments but also 
that which passed between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State. I may at once say that I accept the Resolution and agree to 
place on the table that correspondence*^ as w^ell. 


I llilnk I may pass in brief review a few of the observations — -I shall 
certainly not call them criticisms, — ^t^diich have been made by the Honour- 
able Mr. I\. C, Roy. He seems to suspect that two, at any rate, of 
the Local. Governments have been seized with a feeling of lukewarmness 
in weieorning the congtibution of this Commissio}\. He will give me credit 
if I affirm that I am niore accustomed to read official correspondence than 
he has had the opportunity of doing, and I am in a better position to 
interpret the language of official documents than he can be. I challenge 
my Honourable friend to point out a sii.ig1e word in the eornmiinications of 
those two Governments wherein they express anything like dissent from 
the proposal that was put forward before them. They have, in common 
with other Provincial Governments, welcomed the Royal Commission, but 
they add or they make soine supplementary suggestions. The Govern - 
ment of Bombay ver\‘ naturally in its present financial position sees that- 
if any recommendations arc made by the Royal Commission which would 
involve an additional financial burden, it may probably be impossible for 
it to foot the Bill; and it has therefore, if I read that Governments mind 
correctly, registered its claim in advance for such financial assistance as 
it may have to apply for \\'hon tlie recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission art; finally known. The Bihar and Orissa Government has very 
rightly brought to our notice the fact that besides questions of all-India 
interest, there are questions of peculiar interest and peculiar difficulties 
which confront every province, and that the Royal Commission had better 
devote some of its time and attention to examining and exploring those 
particular difficulties and favour the provinces with suggestions for their 
solution. \Ye have indeed met that demand by making it quite plain, 
quite clear, that the Royal Commission will, while making investigations 


in any province, put itself in direct communication with the Local Gov- 
ernment and take such evidence as it can with the help and assistance of 
the Minister in charge of Agriculture, co-op er'ation and other departments 
connected therewith. There is therefore no fear to apprehend: 
there is no idea anywhere that the Royal Commission should not 
fry and help each and every province to solve whose difficulties it has 
been established. I may therefore assure my Honourable frend that he 
might for the time being dismiss from his mind any suspicion that any 
Local Government is lukewarm about this Commission. I may give him 
the assurance that every Government welcomes it. 

I thi.nk I will take next in order the complaint — if I may use such a 
strong word — which he made in regard to the change in the attitude 6i 
the Government of India, if I have understood him" aright, as explained 
in another place in answer to a question which was definitely asked. I 
think he drew our attention to a question that was asked by Mr. Eanga 
Iyer and to the answer given by Government that there was no intention 
at that time of appointing a Roy^, Commission. Let us be quite sure 

whole of the corre.spondence is printed as Appendix A to these proceedings. 
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about the dates. The speech of His Excellency the Viceroy to the twd 
Houses of the Legislature was made on the 20th of August, 1025; and^in 
that speech His Excellency had distinctly and clearly giyen, expression 
to this view: 

“My Government while giving due attention to industries in the restricted sense 
of the term are determined, so far as circumstances permit, not to neglect the interests 
of what is really the greatest of all Indian industries, namely, agriculture. I know 
from my discussions with the Secretary of State that my Goypnment can rely upon> 
his most cordial support of this jioliGy. The direct responsibility of the Government 
of India for agricultural development in the provinces ceased with the inceptioii of the 
Reforms. In view, however, of the paramount importance of agriculture as the basid 
industry of the people of India of the improbability of Provincial Governments being' 
in a position to undertake research on the scale required and of the necessity for co- 
ordinating activities in the wide field of agricultural development, the Central Govern- 
ment must continue to play a humble part in agricultural progress.” 

And then he foreshadowed the appointment of a central Agricuitim^J 
.Board to co-ordinate the activities of the various provinces. Weil# five- 
days after that speech had been delivered, a question was asked wB ether 
the Government intended the appointment of a Eoyal Commission. Five 
days was not long enough to have enabled the Government of India to 
have come fco a conclusion different from that which His Excellency 
the Viceroy had announced in opening the Session, and the inevitable 
reply therefore was that the Government of India had no present intention 
of embarking on the appointment of a Eoyal Commission; and in the’ 
course of his speech on the 20th January, 1926, while opening the Session 
of the other House His Excellency has given full, exhaustive and cogent 
reasons as to why he and his Government came to the conclusion that 
a question of such magnitude, of such importance and of such vital interest 
cannot be solved merely by the establishment of a Centra] Board of 
Agriculture, but that it should be handled in all its bearings by a Eoyal 
Commission, and that he and his Government had come to that com 
elusion with the assent of His Majesty, The inters- al between the two 
was utilised for the purpose of giving to this important question that 
consideration which it indeed deserves ; and as a result of that con- 
sideration it was found, and very rightly 'found, that the interests were so 
diverse, the questions were so complicated, the issues -were so important,- 
that nothing short of a Eoyal Commission could be expected to handle 
them effectively and successfully. 

Well, Sir, I think I have been next asked, why the Legislature was 
not given an opportunity of expressing its opinion before this Eoyal Com- 
mission was actually announced. I think I have already made it su-ffi- 
ciently plain that so far as this House is concerned, we have been, 
from time to time, supplied by it with its views and opinions as to the 
course of action which would have pleased it most. From the year 1928, 
definite Eesolutions were being moved in this House advising, suggesting, 
rather pressing, the need, for a comprehensive investigation Into the 
agricultural conditions of this wide Empire. Indeed one or two Resolu- 
tions w’^ere framed on lines which, if they were read once more, will give 
a clear indication that they are the lines on which the terms of reference 
are based now._ I shall certainly not deny the same credit to the other 
House. Indications have not been wanting even there of the earnestness, 
the enthusiasm and the interest displayed by its Members, They have 
constantly asked questions which suggested that the Government of 
India must take some definite action in this direction. . They have tabled 
various Eesolutions suggesting the . appointment of this committee and 
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that to iiTveotigate into particular problems which are germane to the 
agricultural prosperity of India. We haye had, therefore, a clear indica- 
tion of the direction in which the wind is blowing. We knew as a perfect 
certainty tout this House as well as the other were eager, were amdcjus 
tliat the Govemnient of India should do something for the purpose of 
solving this all-Iniportant problem which is at the very root of the welfare, 
iiappinoss and prosperity of no less than three-fourths of the entire popula- 
tion of India. We therefore took time by the forelock and we applied 
our iTiiiids to the consideration of that question ; and we in the first instance 
came to the conclusion that this could be solved by merely setting up a 
Centra] body which would co-ordinate the work of the provinces and 
bring ilie desired iniilennium. We had to revise that view in the 

liglit or facts which were placed before us. We came, therefore, to the 
dclil)era.1e ct>nelusion that we must not any more pursue the idea of 
uiK-]v.\y installing u ('Central Board to tackle a problem of this magnitude, 
but lha.1 we should call to our aid a Boyal Commission which will survey 
t.bo uhuie field and inake recommendations with the object of bringing an 
a"iv{au'.r in this (lie premier industry of India. I sliould, therefore, think, 
Bir, tluii, there has been no disrespect shown eitlier to this House or to the 
other in the conclusion which Vv-e roaclied. The Honourable Member 
quoted for o\n‘ iriorn nation the practice and rules wliieh obtain in Canada, 
and inquired why we have allowed agriculture, which is the basic industry 
of India, to bo consigned, so to say, to the Umbo of insignificance by ils 
bi*b?g {‘ailed ,‘i transferred and a })rovi3;eial subject, and in wdilch the Gov- 
{•nii’ucud of India find themselves helpless to take any direct action. Weil, 
Bir, it nury academically bo ])rofitoble to compare notes with other Domi- 
ni<»ns and tries in the v/orld, but I must submit at the same time tha.tj 
wt^ biivo got to rernenibsur the fact that our constitution, our procedure and 
our goverjuncmtal methods are different to those obtaining in either 
Cana.d;i or Dominiems. The Eefomis have brought about a change. The 
change is tlmro. Wo liavo all to accept it, and having aceoptod it, we 
have ;jol io work in a way so as to secure the olyjoot in view. The 
object In view irndoril'd:<:‘dly was the advancement of tlie agricultural popu- 
Intion. That vm Iio])G, to secure, in spite of the fact that Agricii]fin*e 
is a. |m“^si\nTod o>*ovincial subject, by the appointment of this Ttoya* 
Cknnmisrdtm. I wish our ])ro(mdiire uva.'S dilferent. ' I ' wash urgriciiltiir6' had. 
boon etdiroly a. central subject, but it is only, ray iiioiis ■ hope.. I caiinot/.: 
cIuMige ibe Goiistitiition. ..I cannot go... back on the Eefornis. Tt, is, thevre- 
fore, quite necessary to bear in mind that, while we attempt to do any- 
thing, we should do nothing which v’ould offend a, gainst the very frame- 
work of the Beforms. • 

Thert the Honourable the Mover raised a complaint that we liave 
excluded from the teiins of reference questions regarding land ownership, 
hand tenure, assessments of land revenue and so on. Sir, my own idea 
of tlie cfuestii'ms regarding land, ownership and land tenure is absolute! 7^ 
drffereiiti from the idea of the Honourable Member who has moved this, 
liesnlution. I think these questions are so complex and so complicated 
that it wi il not be possible for a Commission set up for a difierent purpose 
to bring under its ambit an investigation, an exploration, into questions 
bristling with such intricacies. Indeed, these questions differ from pro-, 
vince to province, nay more; they differ in parts of the same province. 
This by itself w'ould justify, the .appointment of a separate Commission. , 
and it is not desirable that these intricate questions should. be dealt with 
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by a Commission of tins sort which lias been set up with a definite object. 
■Fiutlior, land o^Miership, land tenure and other cognate questions are 
already dealt with by the local Legislatures. There are laws in the various 
provinces wliieh regulate the land ownership and land teiiiire. These 
laws are amended from time to time as the necessity for them becomes 
urgent. Borne of the Local Governments have at the present moment 
legislation on liand for these specific purposes, and I should certainly lujt 
thdnk ’that it is within the piuwiew of a Commission like this to niake 
defrnite recommendations on these questions. 

As regards the land revenue assessment and' I may add, 'water rate 
as v/ell, which in some provinces is ' regarded as 'an integral part of the 
land revenue adniinistration, the recommendations of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee to enact legislation , regarding them' are there. In 
answer t.) a criiestion by an Honcurable .Member opposite this morning,' 
I said that four pixwinces 'have . already introduced this' legislation. One 
other province has. got- it- ready, and other .provinces have* already, 'applied 
their minds, and it is expected .that ..that legislation Avill also 'be introduced 
in the near future. Here again, let me repeat' that th6)se are not ques- 
tions which could have been included within the purview of the Com- 
u.iission wliicl'i wo have appointed. But, I confess, Sir, that there rn.ay 
he ’particular occasions when possibly .this Commission might have to 
deal with questions regarding land ownership and temancy, tlioiigh not 
directly but incidentally, and I am tempted to read from one of the 
papers which I placed on the table. Tlie Soeretarv^ of State wdiile accepting 
th.at recommendation lias added these observations: 

“ I a'wee that tJie Commission, if for no other reason than that it is not qnaliPied, 
cannot bo expected to deal with such questions as the relationship between landlords 
and tenants, land revenue systems, assessments or irrigation charges. Nevertheless it 
is ine\’iUible that witnesses will refer to them during inquiry, and I do not think that 
the Commission should be precluded from examining witnesFjos on them with a view 
to eliciting whether, and to what extent, present conditions of agriculture, etc., are 
affected by them, and although the Commission should certainly not investigate these 
subjects or make specific recommend.ations in respect of them, I consider it should 
not be precluded from referring to them as matters directly connected with the main 
question under inquiry.** 

Now, m the light of this clear pronouncement of the Secretary of State, 
[ take it that the fears which the Honourable kfover has expi*essecl will 
disappear, and that he will see that, although these are not the direct 
subject-matter of investigation, still the Commission will deal with them, 
if they feel that they are connected with some issues which they are investi- 
gating and for the determination of which they consider that evidence is 
necessary or evidence has already been taken. And I repeat the words of 
the Secretary of State once more: 

“ The Gommissifjn should not be precluded from referring to other matters directly 
connected with the main question under inquiry.’* 

I am indeed grateful to my friend the Honourable Mr. Sethna for having 
drawn my attention to what he considers would be a very satisfactory and 
reasonable constitution of the Eoyal, Commission. Well I thank him for 
the suggestions which he has made and while I assure him that I shall 
certainly <3onsider them very carefully, it must at the same time be re- 
cognised that by the very nomenclature the Commission is Boyai, and as 
such the appointment of members' , to. a Eoyal Commission is entirely the 
prerogative of the Crown and the niatter, , as ' was already stated by His 
Excellency the Viceroy iii his speech the other day, is now engaging the 
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atteution of the Secretary of State. We shall certamly endeavour that the 
constitution of this Gommission is such that it contains m who will 

bring the requisite knowledge and the requisite experience to bear on the 
solution of the issues, important as they are, with which they are en- 
trusted, and I do hope that, W'hen the Gommission is actually announced, 
it will meet -with universal approval. Having therefore, Sir, accepted the 
Besolution in its entirety, and having just attempted to make a few re- 
marks on the observations made by my Honourable friend, I do not think 
there is anything more left for the Honourable Member except to withdraw 
his Besolution. 

The Honourable Mr. Y. BAMADAS PANTULU (Madras; Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, the House is indeed grateful to the Honourable Mr, 
K. C. Boy for raising this very important debate on a very formal motion. 
If the public has any suspicion of the way in which this Boyal Gommission 
has been brought into existence, the public is not to blame for it, but the 
Government of India are entirely to blame for it. After the assurance 
His Excellency the Viceroy has given, I am not going to say that we 
are going to read any dark political motive into this Commission; 
but if the Government bad shown the consideration which they 
ought to show to the Central Legislature by taking it into their confidence 
before recommending the temis of reference to His Majesty’s Government, 
it would have given greater satisfaction. In fact we only heard of this 
Gommission when His Excellency made this announcement, and I expect 
wc shall hear the final stages of the accomplishment of the scheme only 
when the Government ask for a grant for the expenditure of this Com- 
missioo. I think this is hardly the way in which the Central Legislature 
ought to be treated and the country ought to be treated in a matter of this 
importance. Therefore, whatever suspicions may be entertained in this 
matter are entirely due to the very unsatisfactory way in which the 
Government ushered this Commission into existence. 

Then, Sir, there are one or two matters about which one is a little 
apprehensive. I wmild only mention them so that the Honourable the 
Leader of the House may use his influence with the Government wnth re- 
gard to widening the scope of the inquiry. This House is aware that the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee in their report have drawn attention to the 
fact that of all taxes land revenue alone is levied without legislative sanc- 
tion, and that they have made a significant recommendation in the report, 
namely, that ‘‘ they proposed that the process of revising the land revenue 
settlement ought to be brought into close regulation by Statute as soon as 
fossihle."' In Madras we have been struggling to get some legislation 
passed in this direction for the last six years and we are nearing the com- 
pletion of the life of the second term of the reformed Councils, and yet we 
were told, in answer to a question the other day, that the matter is still 
under the consideration of the Government of India. What the Govern- 
ment of India ought really to have done was first to tackle this question 
by placing the land revenue assessment and the land revenue policy of 
Governraent on a sound basis before they advocated this Gommission. After 
all the Members of this House cannot deny that, whatever measures may 
be devised for the improvement of agriculture in this country, they cannot 
succeed unless you improve the condition of the agriculturist, and that it 
can be improved only by a sound and humane Imd revenue policy, moder- 
ation of assessment, and helping the ryot by making the periodical settle- 
,ments in such a way as not, to makn.tbem oppressive. In the province 
from which I come three very important districts are in the throes of the 
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periodical settlement, and what the people of these districts want' is that' 
this question of land revenue settlement should be placed on a statutory 
basis before the settlements are undertaken, and that an investigation into 
the conditions of the people of the province should be undertaken with a 
view to seeing wliether they can pay the additional taxation. But it is 
proposed to increase immediately the land revenue by. 25 per cent. 'A con- 
cession was made in regard to Tanjore, after an agitation, that it would 
be reduced to 18|, but all that ' is ' done- before' the ■ necessary inquiry is 
made and tlie assessment subjected to legislative control as recommended 
by the Joint Committee. It is this reversing of the process and not deal- 
ing with the recommendations of the Joint Committee before appointing 
this Eoyal Commission that has caused suspicion. It looks as though the 
Government want to derive a larger revenue. I do not say it is not a 
legitimate object. Being the largest industry in the country, if there is 
an increase in the agriculturists’ income, the Government may be entitled 
to a share of it. But this inquiry to some people means a method of 
rinding out reasons for enhaneing the land revenue and therefore there 
is a suspicion about it. I cannot conceal that fact. The Government 
would have been trusted much more by the people if they had 
first carried out the recommendations of the Joint Committee. 
Another matter which I wish to allude to is this. There is also 
some little suspieion that this inquiry might result, after all, in benefiting 
outside agencies and not the Indian agriculturists. The agriculturists will 
be benefited to some extent I have no doubt, but on most former occasions 
these Commissions have resulted in greater benefits to other people than 
the persons for whom they are intended. If as a result of this inquiry it 
is found that certain kinds of chemical manures and implements are neces- 
sary for this country, it will enable the foreign capitalist to export larger 
quantities of them to this country. While to-day manures which are avail- 
able here are exported every day to other countries, we may be asked to 
import manures from other countries if the expert opinion arrived, at by this 
Commission says that this is the best thing for us to do. Why do I say 
this? I am not merely speculating. The Madras Government in its 
Agricultural Department asked for the stoppage of the export of bone meal, 
oilcake and fish manure which are available in abundance in the jVljidras 
Presidency. We were told that if the expori of these things was prevent- 
ed it wmuld lower the price and therefore the supply wnuld be curtailed. 
Well it may be that such economic theory may do in some cases, but I do 
not think it wmuld do in this case. We all lmo\v bone is a bye-product and 
oilseeds are not grown on any economic theory. The fishermen are not 
likely to change their occupations, and therefore this economic theory of 
reducing the supply by preventing export has no application to these 
manures. Still it is pressed and the Agricultural Department’s efforts to 
get these exports stopped have proved a failure. Unless you therefore 
tackle these questions in a really sympathetic, spirit and come to the rescue 
of the people with genuine sympathy for their indigenous wants, very little 
good will result from, this Commission. 

In my province the population per hundred acres of culturable land is 
nuqq. ojora %ou SBq ^sunquotiB-e nu A\oqS suoT^^^|no|Bo pun 
.quarters of an acre to labour upon on the average. On that three-quarters 
of an acre he has to raise all sorts, of necessities for the sustenance of him- 
15611 and his family. An agriculturist in my province, and I am speaking 
from personal knowledge, is not baciward. He knows the art of agricul- 
ture; and many authorities I have consulted agree that the agriculturist in 
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India is not by any means a backward or primitive labourer as is sometime^, 
sought to be made out. He knov/s his work. Therefore the question of 
intensive production must be tackled from an intimate knowledge of the 
conditions obtaining in India. On these questions we shall be thankful to 
Government if they tackle them -from the purely indigenous point of view, 
and not merely from tlie point of view of foreign experts. Eeonornivo 
theories of foreign experts are soifietimes fallacious, and therefore I would 
request the Oo venmient of India in nominating the personnel of this ■Com- 
mission to Iiave regard to the desire that Indians who are acquainted with 
the conditions of Indian agriculture should be appointed in a preponderat- 
ing number. Of cotirso we do want foreign experts to give us technical and 
scientific advice, but I think after all they are not the only best advisers 
in a matter like agriculiure, whore lr:cnl conditions must be studied. Tlicre- 
fore, while v/o welcome tlie advice ori foreign experts, the GoveiTinierit of 
India, we think, would do well to recommend a preponderating Indian 
ehiment and onJ,Y such Indians as are directly interested in agriculture and 
have p^ut a first-hand knowledge of agricultiirai conditions in tins country 
ought to be reccmia ended lo sit on this Commission. If all tills is done, 

3 arn .sure something will eoino^ of it, I cam also glad to loiow from the 
Honourable the licader of the House that tliough not directly but indirectly 
tlie question of tiie land revenue system a?id of tenures will 
be considered by tViis Goinrnission, and I hope this inquiry wdll be under- 
taken very soon. Tlie laud revenue ]>oliey of Governmeut was settled 30 
years ago and a pread deal of change? has taken place in the country since 
thetn and that policy rcvpiireB very urgent consideration, and therefore the- 
jnEiterials to ho eohocted for tins inquiry should be colleeled as soon as 
pOBsibio, With tliese observations and in the hope that the Government of 
India in rcooninurndhig the personnel of the Coinmission, if they have not 
alremij done so, ^viii take into consideration my request tliat it ought to 
be prepondenatingly Tn<lian and that Indians with first-liand knowdedgo of 
agriculturtd cou<lh;i<>ns in this country should be appointed to sit on this 
CominiBaion. I beg to support the Eesolution. 

Tim ITonouradle Me. I\. G. EOY (Bengal: Nominated Non-Ofiicial) : 
Hir, before I ask you to close the debate, you will allow me to thank the 
Honoimible 'Afemhens who have supported me. It must be a source of 
great gratification to tlie Leader of the House tliat politicians of various 
schools of thought have w^armly welcomed the idea of a Eoyal Commission.- 
The Honourable Air. Bethna has supported it on behalf of the industrialists, 
and my friend Air. Eamadas Pantulu has supported it on behalf of the 
Swarajists and he has been followed by the Swarajist Avhip sitting on ths 
other side of the House. A.gain my friend Air. Shy am Bibari Misra, who is an 
official member from the United Provinces, has spoken and rebutted certain 
charges levelled against the co-operative movement. Sir, while I am grate- 
ful to the Leader of the House for accepting* my motion and assuring us 
tliat he will place on the table copies of the correspondence which has 
passed between him and the Secretary of State, I feel it is my duty to 
rebut certain of his contentions. In the first place, he has told the House 
that he is not prepared to accept my reading of the two letters from the 
Provmcial Governments. I have also read official letters and official docu- 
ments for a good many years, and I am fairly convinced that the Provincial 
Governments of Bombay and Bihar have given him. lukewarm support and 
a, gentle protest. I leave him to .read his own meaning into those letters 
and I shall retain my own. Then, Sir, 'aa’"regards the personnel, I entirely 
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agree with him. It is a matter of Boyal prerogatiye, and 1 am surry that 
he should have gone to provinces for advice and assishmce. As regards 
the Canadian precedent 1 have nothing to say to bis very vrise reuie.rks, 
but 1 am sorry he did not listen to me properly. All I meant to say \vas 
that rue Commission sliould not be tied down and no undertjikirjg siiOiild be 
demanded from the Commission not to interfere in any way wlili tl:e 
ministeriai responsibility in the provinces. The Goiiiinission ought to be 
given *a free scope to consider the agriciilturrd question and the co-iivtilU” 
tioiiai as|:>ect of it from the' purely ali-India agricultural point of view, and. 
1 do lAot tliink there would be any objection if there is a clear case for 
revising tlie position of agriculture as a provincial troDsferred subject. 
Then, Sir, the tlLrui point that he.'- has made:. 'is that he liad taken the sense 
of the Iiegislaturci. I , am quite sure' that he lias- done that and he bus 
met with a warm reception touiav. . But I;: am quite sure at the same tiioe 
that if lie i<ad wished be could have teken the verdict of l,l:e lhc'y:siat'U?o. 
He has not yet appointed the Eoyal Comniission aiul I do not kiiuk (he 
Boy a-] Commission is coming uin to being .till the nest cokl weatlier to do 
its work. He sliould have tabled- a IlesoIutioBf in the srane maii.ner 
Mr. G.r 0 rar did in regard to tlie Privy Gouneil and taken the fh -cision of 
both Houses. It would have tlien inet vdth a v/arm resy.onse. The last 
point that remains is that he has given us a hint that tlierc is nc, tiling to 
debar this Coinnussion from going into the three questions on wliicli I place ! 
;rny general protest, that is, land revenue, land assessment and agricultural 
indebtedness I dislike the idea of this Boyal Commission making a re- 
commendation for another Commission. This has become almost a habit. 
Only the oi.her day a committee appointed by the Finance Department 
w'anted another committee on economic surve^q or sornetliing of that kind, 

I do not think, Sir, this diversity of Commissions will assist us. I think' 
this Boyal Commission should be allowed to go into the qiu'stion of a.gri- 
eultural indebtedness, land revemue and assessment. I think my friend 
is not doing it because he is afraid of vested interests and is not so very 
anxious for the well-being of the rural population and of rural development. 
Witli these words I thank him again for ac'^epting my Besolution. 

Tnpi Honourable the PBESIDENT: The question is: 

“ That the following Besolution be adopted ; 

‘ This Council recommends to the- Governed' General in Council to lay on the ■ 
table of this House the correspondence that has passed between the Govern- 
ment of India, the Secretary of State and th<? Provincial Governments 
on the question of the appointment of a Ro^nil Commission on .Agriculture'^ 

The motion was adopted. 

BOYAL COMMISSION ON AGBICULTUEE. 

Telegram to the Secretary of State for India, No 8B-C., dated the 

IBth November 1925. 

The Government of India have, as you are aware, for some time past, 
been anxiously considering what steps should be taken to develop and 
improve agriculture in this countrji The Central Government have long" 
felt that «there is room for greater : development and co-ordination of effort 
generally in India; and that it Is incumbent upon the Central Government 
to set on foot investigations in , this .direction ,w^ a view to assisting the- 
Provincial Governments towards this end. The necessity for action has- 
been fully explained and endorsed by obserV'ations made in speeches during; 
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i-lie last few months by you and by the Governor- General. In latter's 
speech at the opening of the Simla session of the Indian Legislature in 
August last, he referred to a scheme for the formation of a Central Board . 
of Agriculture to assist in co-ordinating Provincial activities and in pro- 
mot iug and extending existing systems of research and education. Since 
then, after oarefui consideration of the scheme, we have come to the 
conclusion that it cannot be expected to yield the desired results. Gov- 
ermncnt of India feel that the Board is unlikely to command sufficient 
authority and weight to effect the required improvements or to be suffi- 
ciently detached in outlook to scrutinise the agricultural activities of the 
-Ceiiiral -and Provincial Governments from a fresh angle of view and to 
.make rGcommendations or suggestions for reform of real permanent value. 
We strongly feel that the requirements of the situation could only be met 
by trie appointment of a Eoyal Commission so constituted as to include 
members from outside Indiot possessing knowledge and experience of 
agriculture in other countries together with members from India 
with local knowledge of agriculture and rural economy and in 
Bympathy with the Indian agricultimal population. Before con- 
sulting Local Governments and making more precise recom- 

mendations after ascertaining their views regarding a Eoyal Com- 
■imission, we desire to let you know of our conclusions and to acquaint you 
wit-h the scope of the work which we contemplate should be undertaken 
■by the Eoyal Commission, if appointed. Our suggestions are embodied 
in tlie form of a portion of a suggested draft of instructions or terms of 
reference which are eoniained in my telegram next following. The position 
: of agriculture, as a transferred Provincial subject, the necessity of excluding 
from pur%lew matters of jealous interest to Local Governments, such as 
'revenue and irrigation charges, and the expediency of not -arousing any 
■ apprehension of disturbance of the relation between landlords and 
tenants, has made the drafting of the terms a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty and delicacy. TJie terms as now drafted are the result of very 
careful examination and discussion by the Government of India. 

Before consulting Local Governments as to the scheme for recommend- 
ing the appointment of a Eoyal Commission, we desire to receive youi* 
approval to our communicating the general scheme and the general purport 
'Of the draft terms on which we are agreed to Local Governments for their 
opinion, informing them that you and the Government of India are inclined 
to favour a Eoyal Commission and with terms of reference as suggested. 
Before reaching final conclusions we desire to consult the Local Govern- 
ments upon these matters. It is recognised that there may be necessity 
later to make verbal alterations in the draft terms. 


Telegram to the Secretary op State for India, No. 84-C., dated the 

18th November 1925. 

The following are the draft terms of reference referred to in our imme- 
rdiaiely preceding telegram : — 

Generally — 

To examine and report on the present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in British India and to make recom- 
'mendations for the improvement of agriculture -and the pro- 
■jmotion of the welfare and prosperity of the rural population. 
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: In particular, to investigate — 

tlie measures now. being' taken for the promotion of agriculture, 
and veterinary research,' experiment, demonstration and edu- 
,oatio,n, for the .introduction of new or better crops and'^ for 
improvement in agricultural practice, dairy farming, and, thO' 
breeding of stock; . ■ 

• '‘(b) the . existing 'jnethods of .transport and marke'ting. of., agiioultural 
produce nud stock ; 

(c) the method by ’which agTicultural operations are fi.nanced and 

credit afforded to agriculturists; 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare of the 

agricultural population and to make recommendations. 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission's duties to examine 
the existing system of land-ownership and tenancy or of the assessment of 
.land revenue and irrigation charges, or the existing division of functions 
beiw’-een the Government of India and the Local Governments. But the 
•Commission shall be at liberty to suggest means whereby the activities 
of the Government of India may best be co-ordinated and to indicate 
‘directions in which the Government of India may usefully supplement 
the activities of Local Governments. 


Telegram from the Secretary op State for India, No. B46-S., dated 
THE 20th November .192r5. 

No. 3073. Eoyal Commission on Agriculture. I warmly welcome your 
telegram of November 13th. You may certainly say, when addressing 
Provincial Governments, that I am in cordial agreement wdth your view 
that this enquiry should be initiated and that, subject to any criticisms 
which Local Governments themselves may offer, I am of opinion that the 
general purport of the terms of reference is suitable. But I offer some 
observations on these terms. 

I should pmfer to alter w^ord ‘'examine” in (d) to words “make recom- 
mendations regarding”. I agree that Commission, if for no other reason 
than that it is not qualified, cannot be expected to deal with such questions 
as relationship of landlords and tenants, land revenue systems, 
•assessments or irrigation charges. Nevertheless, it is inevitable tha.t wit- 
nesses "^vill refer to tliem during enquiry, and I do not think that Com- 
mission should be precluded from examining witnesses on them with a 
view to eliciting whether and to what extent present cx)nditions of agri- 
culture, etc., are affected by them, and although Commission should 
certainly not investigate these subjects or make specific recommendations 
m respect of them I consider it should not be precluded from referring to 
them as matters directly connected with the main question under enquiry. 


Telegra-m from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State, No. 213-G., 

. Koyal Commission on Agriculture. The change has now been accepted 
hy the Members of my Council and we are addressing Local G;ovenimentB. 
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Circular letter to all Local Govbrnmbots and Administration's, De-- 

PARTMENT OF EDUCATION, HeALTII .AND, LaNDS, Ng. 163,7, DATED, THE 

4th Deceaiber 1925. (Cokitidential.) 

I am directed to invite a reference to the remarks of His Excellency 
the 'Viceroy, in liis opening address to the Indian Legislature on August 
20th, 1925, on the subject of Indian Agriculture.. His Excell encA- then 
said “My Government, while giving due attention to industries in the 
rcstricled sense of the term, are determined, so far as circumstances per- 
mit, not to neglect the interests of what .is really the greatest of ail Indian 
iiidustri(is, namely, agriculture. I knov/ from my discussions with the 
Secretary of State that my Government can Tcly upoii Ms , most: comiai;^ 
support of this pxolicy. The direct responsibility? of the Government of 
India for agncultura.l development in the Provinces ceased with the incep- 
iiun (d the Lefonns. Li vl(}w, however, of the paramount importance of 
agriculture ns ilu^ basic induslry of the p)eoplo of India, of tlie iniprob ability 
of Provincial C.h>v(nnmon1s Ivang in a position to imdertake research, on the 
scale required and of ihe necessity for co-o.rdina.ting activities in the wide 
field of agricultural development, trie Central GoAn.u'i)me.?jt must continue 
to play an important part in agricultural progress”. Striking progress has 
imdoubicdly been made in recent years in many directions in promoting 
the science of agriculture and introducing improvements; and both the 
C>enir<d Institutions under the Government of India, and the Depailinents 
of Agriculture, in ilie Provinces under the charge of Ministers of the I.fOcal 
Governments have ev’erv reason to he proud of -the results of their activi- 
ties and the sun.i total of their achievements. Nevertheless in view of the 
great importance or agriculture to India and of the large numbers of the 
population engaged in the industry and wholly dependent upon it, the Gov- 
ernment of India fec^l tJiat tiiere is room for more exiensive co-ordination 
of effort towards agriculi].iral improvement. No possible step should be 
left untried in making available to those concerned in the industry the latest 
scientific and practical knowledge. Nothing which holds out promise of 
amelioration in conditions, should remain unexplored. It cannot be gain- 
said that the average standard of production and the general level of rural 
welfare in India is lower than that prevailing in other countries where there 
has been for some lime past marked concentration on agricultural problems. 
The agriculiural practice in many parts of India also is admittedly still pri- 
mitive and the bulk of the agricultura] population is generally unversed in 
modern methods of improvement. This situation calls for remedy of a 
comprehensive nature; and the Government of India .feel that the time 
is opportune for examination of means of strengthening activities by co- 
ordination and of methods for applying the fruits of experience in other 
countries to the solution of the problems of agricultural conditions in India. 
After correspondence with the Secretary of State and exploration of various 
methods of fulflling this purpose, the Government of India are inclined 
to think that the objects which they have in view can best bo attained by 
the recommendation of the appointment, at the earliest possible date, of a 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in India. The Secretary of State is dis- 
posed to agree with the Government of India, and the Government of' 
India wish to consult local Governments as to the proposal and the draft 
terms of reference. 

2. I am to explain that in arriving at this conclusion, the Government 
of India have no intention of interfering with the full control of local Gov- 
ernments over this subject which is in most of its aspects both provincial 
and transferred. Their object is not to curtail but to supplement the work 
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which is ROW being carried on in the Provinces. The proposed terms ol 
reference, of which I am to enclose a copy, will make clear to the local 

precise scope of the enquiry which it is proposed to entrust 

to the Pi oval Commission. It is the hope of the Government of India that 
the terms of reference as drafted will enable the Commission, as a result 
of its iiivestigations. to make recommendatioiiB which wiU be of value to 
Ministers responsible for agriculture in the Prcvinces and to Local Adrni- 
nistmtioRs as Vv’ell. as to the Central Agencies woihing under themselves 
in connection v/ith agricultural and veterinary research and education. It 
will be observed tliat all questions connected with land tenure and the rates 
of land revenue assessment and irrigation charges are speeifically excluded 
from the field of the Commission’s recommendations. Systems of land- 
f>wiie.rsiiiT> and teiiancy are extremelj- technical and vary from Province to 
Ihovinee. Tlic priiieiples on which the system of land revenue assessment 
and irrigatlcTi charges rests, are geneipdly well known and recognised in 
India. Al tl- on gh these questions have in a sense a clefiiiite coiuiection with 
rural conditions, it ax>po.ars to the Gov eminent of India undesirable and 
uimeeessarv to invite a Corninission, primarily devoted to eAaminntion and 
report regarding agricultural improvement to burden their enquiry by ex- 
ploration into those- subjects for the jmrpose of makincf recorvuncnde.tions 
concerning them. They wdll be glad to consider mw (‘omments whihi 

IooilI 0 oven -irt nit , . . , . -s i 

the - A^'* - v'O desuc to oiler on tne main ’proposal and the sue'- 
gested terms ot reference. It is specially requested that the replies should 
reach them not later than the end of the year. 

3. I am to add that the Pioyal Commission will be instructed to place 
themselves in communication witli local Gov(‘rnments on their visit to any 
province and to carry on their investigations and to take evidence in close 
consultation with the Alinisters responsible for agriculture, co-operation, 
and the other subjects that come under tlieir consideration. 


roposed terniB of reference. 


General] V, 


To examine and report on the present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in Eritish India and to make recornniendalionB 
for the improvement of agriculture and the promotion of the 
welfare and prosjjerity of the rural population; 

In particular to investigate — 

(u) the measures now being talien for the promotion of agricultural 
and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and edu- 
cation, for the introduction of nmv or better crops and for im- 
provement in agricultural practice, dairy farming and the 
breeding of stock ; 

(h) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agrieii'ltural 
produce and stock; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural operations are financed and 
credit afforded to agriculturists; 

id) the main factors aff-ecting , rural prosperity and the welfare of 
the agricultural population ; , 

and to make recommendations, , : ’ ; ; . ■ 
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• It will not be witliin tlie scope 'of the Commission's '^duties tO' make re- 
commendations regarding the existing systems of landownership and tenancy 
or of the assessment of land revenue and irrigation charges, or the existing 
division of functions between the Government of India and the Local Gov- 
ernments. But the Commission shall be at liberty to suggest means 
whereby the activities of the Governments in India may best be co-ordi- 
nated and to indicate directions in whicK the Government of India may 
usefully supplement the activities of Local Governments. 


Leotbe from the Secretary to the Government of the United Provinoes^ 
Agriculture Department, No, 786, dated the 10th December 1925. 

I am directed to reply to your confidential letter No. 1687, dated De- 
cember 4, 1925, regarding the proposal .to appoint a Pioyal Commission on 
Agriculture. 

2. The Governor, acting with his Ministers, welcomes the appointment 
of such a Gommissit.ni, the more so, as it is meant to supplement the work 
now carried on by provincial departments and is expressly precluded by the 
proposed terms of reference from interfering with the existing division ol 
functions betw^een i.he Government of India and the local Governments. 

B. This Govornmenfc consider the terms of reference to be suitable and 
agree that the Commission should confine, its inquiries to matters that bear 
directly on agricultural improvement. 


Letter from the Chief Commissioner op Coorg, No. C.-4212 758, bated 

THE loTH December 1925. ^ 

I have the honour to refer to your confidential lefler No. 1687, dated 
the 4th December 1925, and to state that the proposed Eoyal Commission 
will be cordially welcomed. 


Letter prom the Second Secretary to the Government of Assam, No, 
Agri.-702 — 7673-G.J., dated the 16th December 1925. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1637, dated 
the 4th December 1925, and to say, in reply, that His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor and his Minister consider the time ripe for an authoritative examina- 
tion of the position of agriculture in India and agree that it could best be 
carried out by a Eoyal Commission. They have no comments to offer on 
the terms of reference which seem suitable. 


Letter from the Secretary to the Government op Bihar and Orissa, 
No. 2777-D. DATED THE 18th December 1925. 

With reference to your letter No. 1687, dated the 4th December 1925, 
I am directed to say that the Government of Bihar and Orissa welcome 
the proposed appointment of a Eoyal Commission on Agriculture in India 
and they consider the terms of reference sufficiently wide. 

2, The local Government think, however, that the attention of the 
Boyal Commission should be called, at the outset, to the necessity of 
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eonsidering separately the problems of the various parts of India. Owing, 
to local circumstances, these problems vary considerably in the ditereni 
provinces, and it would seem desirable that the Commission should report 
separately on the circumstances of the main, divisions of the country in the - 
same way as was done by the Indian Sugar Committee. While it mas 
be possible to recommend the general lines of policy applicable to India 
as a whole, the area is so vast and fhe local conditions are so diverse that 
if such recommendations are to be of practical use, they must be supple- 
mented by specific advice as to the special measures required in the different 
parts of India, which have so far developed on very different lines. The 
xocal Government suggest, therefore, that the first paragi^apli of the pro- 
posed terms of reference might be amended by the addition of the words 
"'the several provinces of” before "British India” in line 2. 


Lettee from the Financial Commissioner and Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of the Punjab, Development Department, L., No. 4604-D., 

DATED THE 21st December 1925. 

In reply to your confidential letter No. 1637, dated 4th December 1925^^ 
I am directed to say that OSis Excellency the Governor in Council vrelcomei 
the proposal to appoint a Eoyal Commission, which will deal with matters 
of unique importance to this province. 

2. With regard to the terms of reference, I am to suggest that the 
enquiry should embrace a reference to the suitability of existing educational 
methods and curricula as applied to the needs of the rural population, and 
to the possibility of providing a better ground work for those who desire- 
study in agricultural courses. 

3. Your letter under reply recognises that agriculture is a Transferred; 
Department in charge of Ministers. His Excellency the Governor in; 
Council has no doubt that the Royal Commission, wdien pursuing its en- 
quiries, will take cognizance of the position and responsibilities of the- 
Ministers and will associate them fully in their proceedings. It should, in 
the opinion of His Excellency the Governor in Council, be open to Ministers 
to suggest lines of detailed enquiry required in the particular interests of 
theii own provinces, and to seek the advice of the Royal Commission on 
any point of importance to the Departments of which they are in charge. 

4. I am to add that, in view' of the circumstances of the case, it is- 
hoped that the Government -of India will consult His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor and his Ministers regarding the personnel of the Royal Commission. 


Tbleoram from the Government of the Central Provinces, No. 279-1; 

DATED Nagpur, the 23rd December 1925. 

Proposed Royal Commission on Agriculture. Absence of Minister, who 
might have views to submit regarding all-India treatment of transferred' 
subjects, places Central Provinces Government in peculiar position. Subject 
to this, this Government fully approve appointment of Royal Commission and 
will gladly co-operate in its work. Regarding proposed terms of reference 
it has no suggestions to make. : . 

The foregoing is with reference to Agricultuml Department letter dated: 
December 4th. 
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LeTTEE li-ROM THE GOVERNMENT OF BuEMA, No. 345-0.— 25. DATED THE 21ST 

December 1925. 

1637 (Confidential), dated the 4th December 
A -f/’.n- Jiiected to say that the Government of Burma (Ministry of 
Agriculture) cordially approves the coming of a Eoval Commission on Asr-i 

»ISl ‘l-»t ft! p„p„«d l™™ o( Xr.., Se 


Xetteb from the Government of Bengal, 

December 1925.’ 


Ho. G534, DATED THE 2SED 


l am directed to invite a reference to your letter No. 1637 dat«d the 
.HU i_ieeeinber 1925, and to state that the Govenmient efi B’cngaf tuie 
v u.i ilia Govornment of India in the view that the time has now eSme 
mIku . 11 ! enquiry into ihe means of strengthening aorieultural aHiviHec 

.„,.l of ,po,i, lo, tSo tad eSSroo S 

through (ho agency of a Royal Commission. ^ ^ 

The terms of reference, suggested for the proposed Commission in vo„r 
Ici er uudov repiy appear lo the Local Government to be genSly sStaWe 
and voull presumably cover an investigation into measures for the intro 
auctuMi o!. a<j;’rteu[hiral rnaelnuory ai)d impjpmentq mt>ro- 

of agrioulh.va! stalisiics and L 

opem,.ve purchase of agricultural requirements mad eo-on'erai h e ^ale'^S 
agruMiltun.l pro< lice. In the o, union of this Government these areMtcH 

which sh.auhl iiiso eoino within the purview of th^ i>ov ,i p • f 
invodivi- lions. Ici'Rw oi rue imyn.l Commission’s 


Lettek im.oM 'i,i£ Governmfat of Madr.vs, No. 1834, dated the 21st 

Decembfjj 1925. 

ill K-ply to your letter No, f637-Agii,, dated 4th December t or,, 

eark-t ni'kb'ra h»'^P°sal to appoint a Royal Commission at the 

nssLsi nice m soiuug the many jirobloms now awaitina solutL fn 

Ui*li 3ln.‘ a5>n(uilti!?*(‘ of ffm onnnfi'vr or.r -1 a* f ^ in conne€tio.n 

„;iT ““ti, “I 

prosjicritv. i’Jif propose.,] terms of reference do not ™ 

remarks (;.\-eeitt that His Rxcellenev actino, with special 

desirable to inehide specifically in their scoL the aDnhw“' 

principles to agriculture in all its asSX snJ^ 

marketing, etc. The importance i £ sDbiec ha^ Production, credit, 

.several Western countries -and in Japan. ^ recognised m 
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Letter f.rom the Chief Commissiokee, ' Ajmee-Mbrwaea, No, 782-P.,, 
DATED THE 23bD DECEMBER 1925. 

1 liovy die liououi* to acknouiedge the receipt of your letter No, 1637, 
iak'd the 4tli Becembej’ 1925, and. to state that I have no eomnients to 
iiiako as I consider tlie terms of reference sufficiently eompreliensive. 

LeTTI^R F.UOM THE CHIEF COMAilSSIONER, NoRTH-WeST FRONTIER, PROVINCE,. 

No. 1072-Eet., dated the 23rd December 1925. 

In ivpiy to your confidential letter No. 1637, dated the 4th December 
1925, I have tlie honour to state that the opinions of iiiy District Officers 
and of those other officers Avltom time has allowed of my consulting, are 
liiianiinously in favour of the proposal to appoint a Eoyal Commission on 
Agrieulturo in India. With that consensus of opinion I am in entire 
agreement. 

The proposed terms of reference seem to me to be suitable and suffi- 
eiently comprehensive. There is, however, one suggestion which I venture 
to make with regard to point (d) of the proposed particular terms of reference 
and that is that the terms may include a specific direction to investigate 
the means by which it may be hoped that the cultivator can be made 
a match for the professional money-lender. As Mr. Darling remarks in 
his ''The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt,” page 280: — 

“The cultivator sows that another may reap, and tolls that his 
creditor may gain. Of what use to him, then, are all the 
devices for improving the quantity or the quality of his 
harvest”. 

“and to the Indian cultivator no freedom is possible till the 
power of the money-lender is broken.” 


Letter from the Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Ebvenue. 
Department, No. 5426-A./24-Confdl., dated the 30th December 
1925. 

Proposed appointment of a Royal Commission on Agriculture in India. 

I am directed by the Government of Bombay (Transferred Depart- 
ments) to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1687, dated 4tli 
December 1925, inviting the views of this Government on the proposed 
appointment of a Boyal Commission on Agriculture in India and the sug- 
gested terms of reference thereto. 

2, In reply, I am to state that in the opinion of this Government the 
problems of agriculture are largely local in character and even the results 
of general research frequently require prior local investigation before they 
can be applied successfully to any, particular area. The Government of 
India are aware, that much useful work has been done in tliis Presidency 
as in other Provinces in defining local problems and determining their 
solution. ^ An extension of these activities has been limited only by the 
financial stringency from which this Presidency, in common ^ with other 
Provinces, has suffered.^ The 'Govtoament of Bombay recognise that the 
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nndings of a Royal Gomiiiission on Agriculture wuld throw mucb. light on 
numerous important problems connected with, that industry. In parti- 
■cular, should the appointment of the Commission result, as is anticipated 
in paragraph 1 of your letter, in research work on a larger scale than hither- 
to being' undertaken by the Government of India, it would be of very great 
value. The Government of Bombay however believe that much "of the 
Y/ork of the Commission would require to be supplemented by local in- 
vestigation which they, and x>ossibly other Rrovincial Governments may 
be unable to undertake in their present situation. I am therefore to .state 
that while they would welcome in several respects the appointment of the 
proposed Commission, they feel bound to point out that the full measure 
of its benefits might be lost to the Provinces by their inability to apply or 
follow up the results of the inquiries. 

3, With regard to the proposed terms of reference, the Government of 
Bombay are in full agreement with the view that all questions connected 
with land tenure and rates of land revenue assessment and irrigation chargss 
should be specificaily excluded from the scope of the Commission's recom- 
mendations. They further welcome the assurance contained in paragraph 
2 of 3 ^our letter that the Government of India have no intention of inter- 
fering with the full control of local Governments over agriculture. Subject 
to these two conditions they approve of the terms of reference generally. 
I am. liowever to jjoint out that clause {d) of the ]U' 0 |)oscd terms as at 
present worded would cover a very wide range extending beyond the restric- 
tions proposed above. The Government of Bombay would therefore prefer 
if it could be somewhat narrowed down so as to accord more strictly to fee 
proposed scope of the Commission's recommendations. 


Lettkr fkom the Agext to the Governor Gener.4.l in Baluchistan, No, 
13-S.B., DATED THE 4tH JANUARY 1926. 

Proposed appohifnient of a Boyal Commission on Agriculture in India, 

With reference to your Confidential letter No. 1637, dated the 4th 
December 1925, on the subject indicated above, I have the honour to say 
that the proposed terms of reference to the Royal Commission appear to 
me to be suitable. 

2. Agriculture in Baluchistan, as the Government of India is aware, is 
hondicapped for the most part, by a paucity of water due to an ever in- 
creasing deficiency in the annual rainfall as" a result of w^hich springs and 
other sources of supply are either drying up or becoming much depleted. 
To increase this supply is the greatest problem so far as the Agriculturist 
is eoneerned, which faces this Administration and any measures not pro- 
hibitively expensive, which the Commission could suggest in this direction 
would he of inestimable value to all concerned. 


Telegram from the Viceroy (Education Department), to the Secretary 
OF State for India, London, No. 71-S., dated 12th January 1926. 

Priority — - 

Roval Commission on Agriculture. . On December 4th, we sent Local 
Gov'ummcnts and Administrations a confidential circular inviting reference 
to His Excellency's remarks in his opening address to Indiiui Legislature on 
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August 20fcli, 1925, on subject of Indian Agriuuiluro. The circular also 
mentioned the striking progress made in recent years in many directions in 
promoting science o! agriculture and introducing improvements ; and it was 
added that, in view of great importance of agriculture to India and of large 
numbers of popiiiatioD. engaged in the industry and wholly depended upon it, 
we felt that there was room for more extensive eo-ordination of effort 
towards agricultural improvement; that no possible step should be left 
untried in making the latest seientilic and practical knowledge available to 
those concerned in the industry ; that nothing should remain unexplored 
wiiich held out promise of amelioration in conditions ; that average standard 
of production and general level of rural welfare in India was lower than in 
other countries/where there has been for some time past marked concentra- 
tion on agricultural problems; that agricultural practice in many parts of 
India also was admittedly still primitive and bulk of agricultural population 
was generally unversed in modern methods of improvements; tLat this 
^situation called for remedy of a comprehensive nature; and that we felt that 
time was opportune for examination of means of strengthening activities by 
•co-ordination, and of methods for applying fruits of experience in othex* 
countries to solution of problems of agricultural conditions in India. The 
cii’cular went on to say that after corresponclence with you, we were inclined 
to think that objects which had in view could best be attained by recom- 
mendation of appointment of Eoyal Commission on Agriculture at earliest 
possible date ; that you were disposed to agree with us and that v-e wished 
to consult local Governments as to this pi'oposal and as to draft terms 
of reference, copy of which as amended in accordance with your telegram 
of November 20th was forwarded to them. 

2. It was explained to local Governments that we had no intention, in 
■arriving at this conclusion, of interfering with their full control over this 
■subject, which is in most of its aspects both provincial and tTansferred; that 
our object was not to curtail but to supplement work now being carried on in 
Provinces ; that we hoped that terms of refex^ence as drafted w^ould enable 
‘Commission, as result of its investigations, to make rGcommenclations which 
would be of value to Ministers responsible for Agx'iculture in Provinces and 
to local Administrations ^as well as Central Agencies working under us in 
connection with agricultural and vetexinary research and education. It was 
explained that all questions connected with land tenure and rates of land 
revenue, assessment and irrigation charges were specifically excluded from 
field of Commission's x:’ecommendation ; and that although these questions 
liad in n, sexisc definite connection with rural conditions, it appeared to us 
undesirable and unnecessary to invite Commission to burden their enquiry 
by exploration into these subjects for piii'pose of making recommendations 
concerning them. It was added that Commission would be instructed to 
place themselves in communication with local Governments on their visit 
to any province, and to carry on their investigations and to take evidence 
in close consultation vdth Ministers responsible for agriculture, co-operation 
and other subjects that came under their consideration. 

3. All local Governments and Administx’ations except Delhi have replied. 
All are in favour of appointment of Commission. United Provinces, Burma, 
'Central Provinces, Assam, Coorg, Ajmer-Merwara and Baluchistan consider 
pi'oposed terms of reference suitable. 

It is considered by Bihar and Orissa that attention of Commission should 
:at outset be called to necessity of considering separately problem of mriom 

9 w 2 
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puns of India. Owing to local circumstances, these probiems vary consider- 
ably in different provinces, and local Oovernment consider it desirable that 
Comniissloa should report separately on ohcumstances of main divisions of 
eoiunry in same way as was done by Indian Sugar Committee. Local 
Government also suggest that in order that Commission's recommendations 
should be of practical use they should be supplemented by specific advice- 
as to special measures required in different parts of India, which have so 
far dovelo])ed on very different lines. With this object, local Government 
suggest addition of words “the several provinces of’ before “British India“ 
in first paragraph of draft terms of reference.. 

It is suggested by Punjab that enquiry should embrace reference to suit- 
ability of- existing educational methods and curricula as applied to needs of 
rural population, and to possibility of providing better ground Vv^orh for bliose 
who desire to study in agricultural courses. Local Government considers 
that it should be open to Ministers to suggest lines of detailed enquiry 
required in particular interests of their own provinces, and to seek Royal 
Commission’s advice on any point of importance to Departments of which 
they are in charge. Local Government also hopes that Governor and his 
Ministers will be consulted regarding personnel of Commission. 

Bengal assumes that proposed terms of reference would cover investiga- 
tion min measimes for inti’oduction of agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments, methods of compilation of agricultural statistics and facilities at 
present existing for co-operative purchase of agricultural requirements and 
co-operative sale of agricultmal produce. In the opinion of local Govern- 
ment these are subjects which should also come wdthin purview of Com- 
mission’s investigations. 

Mail ran suggests including specifically the application of co-operative- 
principles to agriculture in all its aspects, such -as production, credit, 
marketing, etc. 

Xurih-West FTontier Province is of opinion that clause (d) of proposed’ 
terins of reference should include specific direction to investigate means by 
which it may be hoped that cultivator can be made a match for professional 
money-.eraier. 

Bo}{ihaji while i^ecognising value of proposed Commission believes that 
mneli of Commission’s work would require to be supplemented by local 
investigation which in their present financial position thoy and possibly other 
Proviiidcl Governments may be unable to undertake. While, therefore, 
wekfoniiiig in several respects the appointment of a Commission, local Gov- 
ernment point out thiit full measure of its benefits might be lost to Provinces 
by their inability to apply or follow up the results of the inquiries. Bombay 
add=^, that clause (d) covers a very wide range as at present worded and 
sliould he somewhat narrowed down so as to accord more strictly with 
l>fY)poso(l scope of Commission’s recommendations. 

4. .Vflo]* having considered suggestions made by local Governments and 
Ad'j"rrH<i rations, we are of opinion that only new point, which ma.y now be 
inchirled in proposed terms of reference, is in relation to agidciiltural sta- 
With this object, we propose to insert in (a) of terms words 
“h>r flip compilation of agricultural statistics” after words ‘demonstration 
and education”. Questions relating to application of co-operative principles 
to agriculture are already covered -fey, terms ''of reference and especially bv 
' (h) and fc). As stated in paragrapji' g ebove,. Commission will consult with 
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Ministers responsible for co-operation, and this is an additional reason for 
non-inclusion of sucli questions in terms of reference. Suggestion of Punjab 
Government about education appears to fling net too wide, Eoyai Com* 
mission could not go into general scheme of primary land secondary education 
of rural population. Special agricultural education is sufficiently covered 
by (a) and under (d) it might be possible for Commission to recommend that 
ordinary primary and secondary education for agricultural population 
•should be of a land helpful to agricultural vocation and not of character 
to alienate their sympathy from this industry. For this reason, w& have 
not specifically included in proposed terms of reference any question of 
survey of general scheme of ordinary education. With reference to word 
'‘research’' in (a) in terms of reference, it may be mentioned that in Punjab, 
apart from agricultural research, there is technical officer who studies 
problems of application of water for irrigation of different soils and crops 
and that this has direct bearing on agricultural productivity. 

5. We consider that it is desirable to announce the decision to appoint 
a Eoyal Commission and to publish terms of reference at an early date, 
and we hope that you will find it possible to telegraph your orders. Above 
is with reference to your telegram No. 846-S., dated 20th November 1925. 


Tblegium from the Secretary of State for India, London, to the 
Viceroy (Education Department), Delhi, No. 147, dated 15th January 
1926, 

Terms of reference of Eoyal Commission on Agriculture. I agree that 
•a reference to agricultural statistics is only alteration necessary. 

His Majesty the King has approved appointment of Commission and 
you are authorised to make .an announcement to this effect. 

This is with reference to your telegram No. 71-S., of the 12th instant. 


Saf/Lirdayi, 20ih Fehniary, 1926, 

GENEEAL DISCUSSION OF THE BAIL WAY BUDGET. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : The Council will now proceed to 
the first stage, that is the general discussion of the Budget, Part I. 

The Honourable Mr J. W. A. BELL (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, in submitting the Eailway Budget to this House on Thursday my 
friend, the Himourable Sir Clement Hindley, asked for the mme consi- 
deration in criticism as had been shown by the previous Council of State. 
I have no doubt that, when he made that request, my Honourable friend 
was fairly certain, both in view of the satisfactory nature of the statement 
which he wras about to put befax’e the House, and in view of his knowledge 
of the Members of this Council, that, it was unlikely that there would be 
any criticism, unless, criticism of a. friendly nature. But my Honourable 
friend is a cautious man and he was taking no risks. He therefore arranged 
matters so that it was very . unlikely ■ that there would be any serious 
criticism at all. He handed us thd Budget d,oe 19 in number, on 

Thursday, and it was announced that the general discussion w^ould take 
place to-day. On Thursday afternoon this House sat until six o’clock, 
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although I must admit that that was a contingency which my Honourable 
friend may not h aye anticipated. But at any rate we had to sit till six 
o clock, and that means that there was only left one day in which to study 
these nineteen volumes containing they do masses of statistics and 
figures. I do not think it is possible for any tone in the course of that pairt 
of one day whieli it is possible to devote to their study, to grasp the meaning 
of all these figures and all these statistics, I hope that in future Govern- 
ment may find it possible to allow a longer period to elapse between the 
time in which the Eailway Budget is presented and the date on which it is 
discussed. ■ 

But even a cursory examination of the Budget makes it clear that the 
country has reason to be well satisfied with the position of the Eailways 
and with the manner in which they are administered. 

I need hardly refer to the question of the separation of the Eaihvay 
finances from the general finances of the country. The advantages are 
BO obvious that they practically require no explanation. And now that these 
advantages have been recognised, even by those who were very strongly 
opposed to any change, the general feeling iseems to be one of surprise that 
the method now in force- was not adopted at an earlier date. 

It is not possible in the time at my disposal to deal with all the points 
raised in my Honourable friend's speech, and I shall therefore confine 
myself to one or two. 

I note with satisfaction, not only the substantial balance of earnings- 
over disbursements, but also that particular attention has been paid to the 
building up of Eeserves and a Depreciation Fund. This is really one of the 
secrets of successful commercial management. There are many commercia! 
concerns, both in India and at Home, which in this period of trade de- 
pression, would liave ceased to exist, had it not been that, when times- 
were better and profits were being earned, they rigorously wrote down their- 
assets and built up substantial reserve funds. 

The country will hear with pleasure of the proposed reductions in 
passenger fares and goods rates. These reductions will be for the benefit 
of the country and for the benefit of the people, and I hope that it will 
be possible for the Eaiiw'ay Board to maintain them. At the same time, 
I trust that the Eailway Board will not allow themselves, by any pressure 
from any source, to be diverted from their policy of building up substantial 
Eeserve and Depreciation Funds to carry them over when times are less 
favourable. Beducfcions in fares and rates are very important, but they 
are not so important as the building up of the Eailways of the country 
on a sound and unassailable financial basis. 

I was glad to hear from my Honourable friend's speech that the Bail* 
way Board were keeping before them the recommendations of the Coal 
Committee with regard to a further rebate on export coal, and, subject to 
what I have said with regard to Depreciation and Eeserves, I trust that it 
will be possible for the Eailway Board to grant this assistance to the coal 
industry of India which is at the present time passing through a period oi 
acute depression. It will be money well spent because a fiourishmg coal: 
industry be a source of great profit to the Eail’ways. 

With regard to capital expenditure, it is gratifying to notice the pro- 
vision made for the remodelling of marshalling yards and the improvement 
of workshops. It is difficult to overestimate the importance of these two 
items in the building up of an efficient railway service. The provision 
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streagthening bridges is of greater moment than is apparent at first sight. - ' 
Speed is ^ an essential element, .and one of "the handicaps in this direction 
with which the" Eailways have to contend is^ the loss of time in crossing 
bridges not constructed strongly enough to carry modem trains : anS v 
.modern ' locomotives. But I , .welcome this announcement' also, because it ' 
gives me' an , opportunity of addressing my Honourable Mend on another 
subject. If he will allow me when next he is in Calcutta^ I will show him' ,. 
a bridge, -“-“I will not tell him the name of the bridge at the. .moment,—— ■ 
which requires not only strengthening but rebuilding. It forms one ’ of 
the most serious traffic problems of Calcutta, and the assistance of Gov- 
ernment an the matter is urgently required. Attempts have previously 
been made to enlist the sympathy of my Honoiirable friend in this sub- 
ject, but I am sorry to say tfiat these attempts have not been successful. 
But I propose to adopt the tactics of my Honourable friend Mr, Sethna 
and the Honourable Mr. Eamadas Pantulu and keep hammering away 
my Honourable friend on this subject, in the hope that some day he will 
yield to my importunity. 

ilnother problem of great importance to the city to which I belong 3S 
the Calcutta electrification scheme. I trust that the report of the engi- 
neers to which my Honourable Mend has ref eiTed. will be expedited as 
the question of providing suburban accommodation for the city workers of 
Calcutta is becoming a very urgent and acute one, and nothing much can 
be r-eally done nntil soiuc' definite scheme is adopted for transportation 
between the city and its suburbs. 

I would repeat that the country has reason to be well satisfied with 
the position of the Eailways, and what is disclosed in the budget state- 
ment confirms the feeling which the community I represent have always 
had, that, in the hands of the Commerce Department and of the Eailway 
Board, the Eailways of India are carefully and wisely administered in the 
best interests of the country. There is, of course, in the ease of State- 
managed Eailways always the da?iger of interference by ilie Legisiature 
with the management. There is always the danger that in the making 
of appointments, in entering into contract, and in other matters, efficiency 
wili be subordinated to political considerations. I trust that this country 
and in particular, this Council, will not countenance any such interference 
for it would mean the beginning of the end of the prosperity of the 
EaiMays. 

The Ho:n’oubable Mb. MANMOHANDAS EAMJI TOE A (Bombay: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I join my Honourable friend the previous speaker 
in complaining that the time given to Members to study this Budget 
was too short, and I hope Government will see their way to give sufficient 
time to Members to consider this important Budget, 

With regard to the prosperous Budget that is presented to us, we find 
that alter providing for interest on capital and other expenditure, there 
remains a large surplus to be divided between central revenues and build- 
ing up Eeserves for the Eailways. I welcome the apportionment of such 
huge sums from the profits. But one has got to remember that when 
the State undMakes to, work any institution on commercial lines, the 
question of making more profits should be only a secondary consideration. 

I do not say that it should be worked at a loss, but the aim should be to 
have reasonable balances to cope with future requirements and contingen- 
cies and cover the cost of the concern, and then, whatever surplus may 
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be left over should go towards the reduction of rates and fares. Tiias 
should be the main object to be kept in view, and I hope due attention! 
•will in future be paid to that point. 

Further, Sir, I see that there is great diversity between the recom- 
.mendation of the Acworth Committee with regard to the appoiiitnienti 
of a Bates Tribunal and the recent appointment of an Advisory Coni- 
mittee. Instead of the object recommended by the Acworth Committee 
being carried into efiect, we see that an announcement has been made 
that there is going to be an Advisory Committee. 1 want to draw the 
attention of Honourable Members to the fact that there is a great deal 
of difference between an Advisory Committee and a tribunal. A tribunal 
possesses certain powors, wdiereas an Advisory Committee can only advise, 
and the advice may be accepted, or not. The authorities may take the 
;advice into consideration or may reject it, whereas the action of a tribunal 
vdll have a certain effect. That is the difference between the two.. I 
hope, if it is not too late even now, that this question will be considered. 

Sir, during the limited time at my disposal, I am at a loss to under- 
stand why the working cost of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway which 
is now managed by Government, amounts to 69 per cent., whereas in 
Gompany-run lines it is less, e.y., in the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway it is 60*4 per cent, and in the ease of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Gentral India Railway I think it is somewhere about 62 per cent. When 
the State works the Railways or any other commercial institution, there 
is always the danger of the expenses rising, and I hope that in future due 
attention will be paid to keep down the expenses and prove that the 
Government also can successfully run its undertakings on the same lines 
as the companies. 

With these reinar-ks I think that, on the wdiole, the separation of the 
Railway Budget from the General Budget has done very well. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS (Punjab : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I congratulate tbe Honourable Sir Charles Innes, Sir 
Clement Hindlev and the other officers eonceraed on the sound ffnan- 
■eial position the Railway Administration has attained in recent years. 
After meeting the working expenses and the interest charges, the Railway 
Administration hopes to contribute to the general revenue of India a sum 
of 18-11 crores in the 8 years 1924-25 to 1926-27. In addition to this, we 
are told tha.t the Railway Administration will build up a reserve of 12-53 
crores during these 8 years. We now find that the Railway Administra- 
tion includes in its working expenses something towards depre- 
ciation. It has now built up a Depreciation Fund out of which it can in 
future meets its expenditure on replacements and renewals. Even in this 
Depreciation PAmd we are told there is now a surplus balance of 6-71 crores. 
All this shows that the financial position of our Indian Railways is now 
siifficie?n tl y strong. 

The Separation of the Railway Budget' .from the general revenue has 
guaranteed to the Indian Exchequer a certainty in revenues. The Secre- 
tary of State for India could therefore afford to give larger financial powers 
to the Railway Administration, It can now sanction works witliiij much 
larger limits. I congratulate it on the grant of this larger autonomy. I 
welcome the attachment of a F'Orest Officer to the Eailway Board for the 
purpose of advising it in the purchase of; timber. The Railways ought to 
place their orders for stores with Indian firms to the full capacity of their 
•output. But I would suggest ■ in ••placing,' orders with firms* In foreign 
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countries, that tenders should be called for in rupees. If the tenders are 

called for in rupees, we can avoid a good deal of unnecessary expenditure 
due to uncertainty in exchange. It would be better if the Govemme^nt 
prepare annually a statement showing the value of stores purchased in 
India and stores purchased in foreign countries. Such a statement should 
be presented to both Houses of the Indian Legislature along with the budget 
papers. 

I congratulate the Government on the improvements and betterments 
on the Eailways. I would like the Government to provide quarters for 
xlieir subordinate trafiic staff in big towns as such staff cannot afford to pay 
the high rentals that now prevail. Bungalows for officers and quarters for 
senior subordinate staff have been provided but nothing much has so far 
been done for the junior subordinate staff in big towns. 

I am sorry that the announcement of the Bates Tribunal has not been 
received well, as the Tribunal is only to advise in the matters that may be 
refexTed to it. I fully agree with what the Honourable Mr. Manmohandas 
Baniji has said in this connection. I hope the personnel of the Tribunal 
will be such as to have a majority of Indians on it and of such competent 
persons as are in close touch with the commerce and industry of our 
country. 

I welcome the reductions announced in third class and higher class 
fares, but the public expects a further reduction in third class fares. Be- 
fore the War there used to be special reduced rates of freight between cer- 
tain stations where other means of transport stood in competition. Such 
rates were withdrawn after the War with the result that the Bailway is 
losing the traffic in such cases. They lose revenue and the province is 
burdened on account of the extra traffic that is' thrown on the metalled 
roads, which makes them to wear out abnormally. 

It is a matter of pleasure to find a good start having been made in the 
-construction of new railway lines. New railways help a great deal in the 
development of the country and the construction of say 1,000 miles a 
year as announced by the Chief Commissioner will be very much appre- 
ciated by the people being a boon to the country. His Excellency Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, who is very much interested in the development of the 
Punjab, is to, be congratulated on getting a good many lines in his province 
sanctioned for this year. 

It is gratifying to see that Government have been pleased to take fav- 
ourable action on my Besolution adopted in this House last year on the 
reduction of coal freight and have made a reduction of 10 per cent, on 
the carriage of coal for long distances of 400 miles and over. I thank the 
Government for this but, the Government should bring the rates of coal 
freight down to the pre-war level. When they can afford to sacrifice, about 
40 lakhs of rupees in rebate in freight on coal for export, can they not 
saerifiee another Bs. 15 lakhs to bring the coal freights down by another 
15 per cent.? More rebate is not justified on export coal yet. Beduction 
of railway freights on liquid fuel, petrol, - mill and agricultural machinery 
and manure is very desirable. ' • ■?; y-v 

I find, Sir, that ^Indians are 'very; 'meagrely represented in the Traffic 
and Mechamcal Departments ''.of "'State, Eailways. In 1921 on the North 
Western Eailway there 'were 22 Indians put 'of 220 in the Senior Subordi- 
nate Service of the Traffic Department. In 1925 there were 27 out of 237. 
'There has been an advance of only from 10 per cent, to 11*4 per cent, in 
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four years. Por tlie same period on the East Indian Eailway the propor- 
tion of Indians has progressed from 17 per cent, to 35*6 per cent. In the 
Eastern Bengal Eailway it has increased from 9*2 per cent, to 17-5 per cent. 
It does appear that on the North Western Eailway the proportion of Indians- 
in the senior subordinate service is the smallest. I hope that the North. 
Western Eailway administration will pay greater attention to the Indiani- 
sation of the senior Subordinate Services in the Traffic Branch. When we 
take the senior Subordinate Service in the Mechanical Branch we find that 
on the North ‘Western Eailway there are 10 Indians out of 312, hardly S' 
per cent, on the Eastern Bengal Eailway there were 9 Indians out of 142; 
that ic a little more than 6 per cent. It thus appears that in the Mecha- 
nical Branch Indians are practically nowhere. I think Government ought, 
to pay greater attention to the Indianisation of the Eailway Services, espe- 
cially in the Mechanical and Traffic Branches. 

There is one other complaint from which the middle class Indian pas- 
sengers siffier. There are very few important stations on which there are- 
no waiting rooms for intermediate class passengers. I would draw the 
attention of the Government to this grievance. On big stations I would 
suggest that there ought to be separate windows in the booking offices for 
female passengers. This class of passengers at present experience great 
inconvenience in purchasing tickets. Sir, there is one other point in this 
connection to which I wish to draw the attention of the Eailway Adminis- 
tration. On the roadside, stations the supply of water is very inadequate. 
Besides the pointsmen and the sweeper there is only one waterman and,' 
the duties assigned to ill at waterman are taking line clears to the engine- 
driver, taking out parcels from the parcel wagons, lowering the signals for 
the departure and arrival of trains and a good many other duties, and the 
result is that on these small road-side stations the water supply is not 
what it ought to be. I hope that the Eailway Administrations will see 
their way to increase the water supply in those stations by some means- 
or other. 

.Another important point which I bring to the notice of Government 
the increase in thefts on the railway platforms on small roadside stations. 
Being a business man I travel widely and hear numerous complaints from 
passengers who have lost their belongings on the platforms owing to insuffi- 
cient lighting. At night time one single lamp wath. a very low candle power 
is burning on such stations a few minutes ‘before the arrival of the train. 
At some stations people from agricultural areas come there early to catch 
their night trains wnth the result that they have to wait for hours on the 
platforms and there being no light their hag and baggage are sometimes- 
stolen, And these cases are nc\v becoming frequent and so they necessi- 
tate my drawing the attention of the railway authorities to this important 
.matter. ^ . ■■ ■■ : ■' 

It W'-as a great pleasure to find that for the training of Indians for the' 
senior Subordinate Service in the Traffic Branch a school was opened at 
Chandausi in addition to another school which existed in Bengal. If I 
rightly understand, 10 station masters are selected every year from the- 
North Western Eailway and^ sent to this school for training. So far as 
my information goes, 80 station masters went there and passed.the exam- 
inations and some of them attained very high percentages in pass marks 
which were in some cases over 90 per cent. It is a pity to find that out 
of these successfully trained station' masters who passed very high in the- 
Chandausi School none of them has so far got any promotion. Some time» 
ago in this House a Eesolution on the increase in the number of Traffic- 
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Inspectors in the Transportation Branch of the Traffic Department was. 
adopted with a little amendment by the Government itself. So far as. 
my information goes (because my question on the subject could not unfor- 
tunately elicit the information sought for) on the North Western Railway 
the number of Traffic Inspectors on the transportation side 
having increased has since gone down, and in case I am wrong I hope my 
Honourable friend, Sir Clement. Hindley will correct me. So far as I un- 
ders-tand, there is only one permanent Traffic Inspector in the Transpor- 
tatioii Branch on the North Western Railway, and that man has been occu- 
pying that post for the last/ 10 or 15 years. During the last few years, 
a few station masters and clerks from offices were promoted to^ the rank 
of Traffic Inspector, Transportation. Out of the folir that were appointed 
two have retired, one has died and the fourth was reverted. That man has 
now been appointed to officiate. Is it not a pity to find that, while the 
instructions of the Railway Board on this matter have been carried out 
by all other State Eaihvays, I mean the Eastern Bengal Railway, the Oudh 
and liohilkhand Railway, now the East Indian Rail^way, these instructions 
have not been carried out by the North Western Railway in this respect? 

Another point to which I wish to draw the attention of the Government 
is the question of raised platforms. Now, as the revenues from Piailways- 
have increased we ought to have raised platforms, whether pucca or simply 
of earthwork, on railway stations. At present there are a large number of' 
stations on which there is no platform and the womenfolk in particular hnd 
great difficulty in alighting from or entering into the railway carriages. In 
the case of women who were in the family w’-ay, there have been serious 
accidents due to the absence of these raised- platforms. I wish to draw 
the serious attention of the railway authorities to this matter again. 

I w-elcome the fact that on fast passenger trains the Railways have 
provided search-lights, but I bear that Engine Drivers feel some trouble 
with distant signals and home signals. When two trains are running on 
double lines, sometimes the drivers cannot very well see the distant and' 
home signals with the result that they get confused. I hope that the Rail- 
way Administrations will soon do something in the matter in case this com- 
plaint is well-founded. 

In the programme for the construction of new rolling stock I iind that 
no provision has been made for any addition to the refreshment cars for- 
Indian passengers. At present, Sir, on the North Western Railway there 
are only tw'o Indian refreshment cars which run on that railway Between 
Lahore and Delhi and in case one of these cars gets damaged the people 
have to be without it for some time. There was a case last year when 
one of the cars got damaged and it could not be replaced for some time 
and ill the time tables and other circulars issued by the Railway there 
was no intimation given to the passengers so that they might learn that 
on certain days or during certain months there would be no refreshment 
ears running on the usual trains. I hope that Government will see their 
way to provide more Indian restaurant cars and also provide more InSian 
refreshment rooms/ 

Another point that I wish to bring, to the notice^of this House is the 
question of unemployment. Unemployment is certainly one of the chief ' 
causes of the unrest in the country,.; M in this connection is- 

that in the Mechanical Branch of the Railways, in case we can find say 
at least 50 posts for literate apprentices m the mechanical line — mean. 
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the driving line — the people will feel very grateful. Now;, a lot of Anglo- 
Indians are recruited in the oO-rupee grade every year as literate firemen. 
Jn ease that is also liberally extended to Indians on a larger scale, the 
Bail ways will be able to get a better class of recruits who ■will subsequently 
prove much, better Indian drivers than we have at present. In the work- 
shops before the establishment of mechanical engineering colleges in various 
provinces the Eaihvays used to recruit literate apprentices on certain terms. 
When these mechanical colleges w^'ere founded the recrmitment of these 
literate apprentices was transferred to them. I understand that it is 
through them that Eaihvays get their apprentices. There are rumoxirs 
that those literate apprentices who were recruited some four years ago 
and who are likely to finish their courses for the fifth year term and who 
,are likely to -qualify soon will not be provided with any permanent posts. 
This is a matter tor us to deplore. If I am wrong in this respect I hope 
that Sir Clement Hindley wall put me right. W^e are thankful to Govem- 
rncnt for giving these boys the right training, but these boys have been 
, given one certain line of training which does suit a big concern like the 
Eaihvays but does not suit an ordinary factory owner. The ordinary factory 
owmer requires an all-round mechanic. The training which has been given 
to these young boys is only on one machine. The person who has 
joined as a turner to-day wdll retire as a turner 30 years hence. But if 
these fellow's who have been given training only in one line, are thrown 
out at the end of five years, I think their future wall be spoilt. Therefore 
I request that all these apprentices who qualify themselves and who have 
'been given proper training according to the railway requirements ought to 
be given permanent places at the end of their apprenticeship. 

The Hokou,rable Eai Bahadue Lala EAM SAEAN DAS: I will soon 
bring my remarks to a close. One more point thaf I want to bring to the 
notice of this House is the question of the provision of automatic couplers 
on the broad gauge raihvays. This scheme, I imagine, is to cost about 
20 crores of rupees, and I wish, Sir, that before thjs scheine is practically 
adopted it ought to be scrutinised by the greatest experts of the world. 
We have the sad expeiieiiee of the Bombay Back Bay Eeclamation Scheme 
■and w’^e do not xvant that another blunder should be committed for want 
of competent scrutiny. 

One more point, Sir., and I have finished. That is the composition of 
the Advisory Committee of the various raihvays wiiich is not quite satis- 
factory so far. I wish that the composition of Eailway Advisory Committees 
should be such as they may discharge their duties most efficiently and 
usefully. What I mean is that commerce and industry is not sufficiently 
represented. The composition therefore needs revision. 

The Honotjiublb Rao Sahib De. U. EAAIA BAG (Madras : Non-Miiham- 
madan): Sir, it is indeed a matter for' gratification that, consequent on the 
separation of the Eailway Einance from, the Gene,ral Bevenues and the 
introduction of beti'er and more economical methods of running the Eaihvay 
Admini.stratioiis, the railway property is now^ in a sound financial position. 
Although the Incheape Committee *, put down the net return frt>m the 
Eaihvays to the State at crores per annum, the average net profit is 
now^ considerably above the ' figure , anticipated by the Committee. Apart 
from, the efficiency of the adiqinistration, it must be admitted, that this 
result is also the outcome of the vlgilance.of 'the Legislative Assembly and 
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the standing Finance Committee on Railways and the proper check and 

seriitiny , exercised . by them .over the Bailway, e,xpeiiditiire. Nevertheless, V 
I consider that there is still larger scope for economy and retrenchment 
and for the prevention , of leakage .and wastage and the Eailway Depart- 
in.mits iriiist set to work in this direction forthwith and not rest content 
with their past success. ^ 

The first thing I would urge, for the earnest consideration of the' 
Goveriirnent, is the rapid Indianization of the Eailway Services. The pro- 
gresiB of Iiidianization would undoubtedly contribute" to ecoiioniy. Some 
measures are said to have been taken to accelerate Indianization but 
they mn halting and the result so far is disappointing. Indians in the 
Superior Engineering and Eevenue Establishment in State Bailways are 
only about 2B per cent, of the total strength. There is no reason why 
the more educated classes of Indians should not fill the superior positions 
of Engineers and Assistant Engineers and also hold superior positions in the 
Traffic and Locomotive Departments. There is no doubt that the present 
high cost of working expenses in the State Bailways in India is due to the 
highly paid European agency at the top of the administration. In fact, 
the railway officers are paid a good deal more than the civilians and they 
enjoy even greater privileges than they. Even 'the Lee Commission's 
recommendations are made applicable to these railway officers. This costly 
machinery must, therefore, be replaced by a cheaper one at the earliest 
moment possible. One of the arguments that is usually put forward against 
Indianization is that it will lead to inefficiency. But efficiency is not the 
birthright of Europeans alone. I am not one of those who want to sacrifice 
efficiency at. the altar of economy. I am sure efficient men will be forth- 
coming also from among Indians, if only you give them the necessary 
facilities for training and opportunities to serve. While Indians have dis- 
tinguished themselves as civil engineers, electrical engineers, mechanical 
engineers and so on and are holding high positions under Government as 
such, wdll it be difficult for them to acquire the necessary knowdedge 
and capacity to fill a Eailway Engineer's place? After all, Eailway officers 
are born and not made. If other nations like Japan, Germany and 
America have been able to train and turn out Eailway officers in no way 
inferior to Englishmen, wdiy should not India do likewise? In America, 
very great attention is paid to railway training. In the University of 
Illinois, for instance, an elaborate course of training in railway transporta- 
tion, railway economics, and railway engineering is provided and successful 
students after three or four years' training are given the degree of B.A, 
i,o Eailway Economics, and B.Sc. in Eailway Transportation or Eailway 
Engineering. The Bailways help such Universities by providing them with 
lecturers from tlie railway staff and by recruiting men on their staff from 
the students trained at such iTniversities. Why should not the Govern- 
ment of India make some such arrangement as exists in America betveeen 
the Indian Bailways they own and the Indian Universities they control? 
Even a small suin from' the Eailway Budget spent in this way annually 
would help a great deal in solving the problem of Indianization more 
easilv. The railway schools we now have give training to rnilv/ay emp1oyee.s 
already in service/ but for those not in railway employ but w,ishing to be 
trained lor railway service, there are no , facilities at all in existence in this 
country. T hope/the Government will consider this aspect of the question 
when the proposed Eailway;Staff College, is going to be. established at Debra 
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Now, Sir, coming to tile passenger traffic on HaiiWtiys, I must say tiia.t 
the existing passenger fare is abnormally high. Tlie time has arrived when 
we must consider the question of reducing the raihvay fare and providing 
a uniform rate for , ail Eailways. A smaii beginning has no doubt been 
made in the matter of reduction of fare but the relief given- is miserably 
poor and niggardly. The South Indian Eailw'’'ay Company, for instance, 
has made a very meagre reduction from 3f pies to 3"| pies, Le., J pie per 
mile for ail distances in the third class fare. The Company might as \ve\\ 
bring the fare at least to the level of the Madras and Southern ]\Iahratta 
Bail way rate, namely, 3| pies per mile for 1 — 100 miles and 3 pies for 
additional distances. In so far as the fare for first and second class is 
concerned, the Company has adopted the rate prevailing on the IMadras and 
Soiitlierii Mahratta Eailway. There is no dearth of third cdass passenger 
traffic on the South Indian Eailway. In fact, according to the Company's 
Budget Memorandum, third class traffic is 98*8 per cent, of tbe passenger 
traffic and brings in about 92 per cent, of the receipts. So, the lower the 
Tate, the more the traffic, and the greater the yield. Again, Sir, in the 
Proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee for Eailwnys dated 20th 
• January 1926, Volume II, No. 6, I find it stated that there is no Intermediate 
■ class on the South Indian Eailway. There is, I submit, Sir, all intermediate 
class provided on the Ceylon Boat mail. Quite recently, at a meeting of the 
Advisory Committee of the South Indian Eailw'ay, the question of reduc- 
tion of the intexunediate class fare was also raised. In view of the conges- 
tion of passenger traffic in the third class, an intermediate class is 
absolutely necessary on that Eailway, so that the middle class people 
travelling long distances may avail themselves of it. I cannot understand 
wily a total denial of even the existence of an intermediate class on the 
“South Indian Eailway has been made by the Government in their Proceed- 
ings. The existing rate for intermediate class is pies per mile and 
when a proposal \vas made to reduce the fare fj’om pies to 6 pies per 
mile on mail trains and 4^ pies on other trains, flie Agent appear.s to have 
"expressed the opinion tliat intermediate accommodation was provided only 
as an experimental measure and the effect of other reductions in fares, 
namely, 2nd class, must be seen before considering this proposal. This 
is what a member of the South Indian Eailway Advisoiw Committee 
writes in The Hindu of 10th February, 1926: 

“ This reply reveals the attitnde of the Railway administration towards providing 
intermediate class accommodation. ^ It appears to me they want to make out a case 
that intermediate class accommodation is not popular and thus to put a .stop to it. For, 
-with 74 pies per mile for intermediate class in the Boat mail and 9 pies per mile for 
the second class in the Trivandrum Express trains, many veould naturally prefer tbe 
' second class in Expre.ss trains to intermediate in the Boat mail and convenient 
statistics will not then be wanting to show that the intermediate class is not popifiar.” 

This is really an unfair method for the Eailway administration to pursue 
and I would like to know in the first place whether the Government are 
aware of the provision of intermediate class on the South Indian Bailway 
and if they are aware, as they must be, how are they going to reconcile 
that statement they h|?.ve made in the B,ailway Fhianciar Commiti.ee's 
report that there is no intermediate class on the South Indian Bailwav? 
If if wMs an experimental measure, why not say so ? How are the Honourable 
Membem in this Council and the public outside, who are unacquainted 
with Madras, to know about the experiment that is being carried on ^nd the 
success or otherwise thereof, when an authoritative document like the 
E^Ailway Finance Committee’s Proceedings gives a totally different version, 
and denies the very existence of an intermediate class on that Eailway? 
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Lei} me now pass on, Sir, to the Madras Suburban traffic of the South 
Indian Railway. This question, I must point out, is correlated with the 
/problem of overcrowding in Madras. A close study of the analysis of 
■ passenger traffic on the ' South' Indian Railway reveals the fact that the 
Suburban traffic has increased considerably during the period 1910—14. But 
the present prohibitive rate for season tickets has practically given a set- 
bac'k to the relief of congestion in Madras. It is inadvisable on the part 
of the Railway Company still to continue the wan* time rate and not attempt 
to reduce the fare for season tickets. A substantial reduction in the season 
-ticket rates, a faster train service than at present exists and the provision 
of a better and more convenient type of rolling-stock will, I am sure, go 
to solve the housing problem in Madras half-w'ay at least. This brings me 
on to the subject of doubling the railway lines and the Electrilication of 
-'i}he Suburban trains. The first of the above schemes has, I notice, just 
been undertaken .and I am glad to find that a sum of Rs. 54-50 lakhs has 
-been provided in the Budget for Madras improvements. The Electrilication 
Scheme, I hope, will also be pushed through sirnultaneously and not be 
made to drag along for an indefinite length of time. 

In regard to the construction of new lines, I am sorry to observe that 
die long-projected line between Mangalore and Hassan has practically been 
•abandoned for the time being. In reply to my interpellation on the subject 
the other day in this Council, the Honourable Mr. Chadwick said that its 
financial prospects do not justify the construction of the line at present. 
The above line tvas originally conceived for tapping the planting area on 
t^he Western frontier of Mysore and for linking up that inland province 
with the sea-coast and providing her wdtli a direct communication with the 
sea-board. These purposes still rempn to be fulfilled or in other words, 
Mysore still lacks an outlet for her produce in general and for her coffee 
in particular, nine-tenths of wffiich always finds its w’ay to Mangalore in 
spite of the defective means of transport now' available. Not a little traffic 
now passes between the two places and a railw^ay is bound to stimulate 
it contributing to the advantages of both the countries concerned. Till 
■recently, the Assam Bengal B'^llway was being wT>rkecI at a loss. That 
■Railway’s Budget Memorandum says: 

** In 1925-26, for the first time in its history,, the Assam-Bengal Railway share- 
,lx)1ders were under the terms of working contract entitled to sinphis profits." 

Vvhv W'^as this Railway opened then and wdiy is this Raihvay maintained 
"dill, though w'orking at a loss all along? Is it not in the interests of the 
Ef^ropean planters of Assam? My own district of South Kanara is very 
poor in raihvav cornmimioations. All railway communications end wiih 
'Mangalore. The interior still remains unexplored and unserved. A line 
from Mangalore to Goa is sadly wanted. If one wants to go to Bombay, 
lie must go by steamer from Mangalore or tna Bangalore and Poona taking 
■a very eircuitoiis route. Steamer service, especially in rough wreath er nnd 
rainy season is seldom availed of. I, hope 'the Government will see their 
way to give us some relief in the matter of Railways in the near future 

The comforts of the travelling public are not properly attended to in 
most of the Railwav Administrations. So far as the upper classes are 
^concerned all is well with them. With regard to third class passengers, 
it is realfly a monstrous and at the same time pitiable sight to see them 
nenned in like cattle in every compartment, even to the point of chok- 
ing. It is really cruel to admit- mote passengers than accommodation 
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would permit. It mar pertinently be asked: ‘‘ Why do they rush in like 
that The answer is “ When is the next train to go? Is ii not 
after anotlior twelve hours that the next train leaves? The fact of the 
matter is that Eailway Administrations are unwilling to run more trains 
partly from a sense of false economy and partly from want of rolling 
stock. Again, no arrangement has been made for supply oi‘ meals to 
Indian passengers in long-distance trains. There ought to be an Indian 
restaurant car, as there is a European restaurant car, attached to those 
trains. The Indian buffet will not do, as it provides only refreshments. 
At some junction stations, meals can be had but it is impossible for one 
to take his meals within the short time the train stops. Eurtlier, there 
appears to be no kind of sanitary check or control exercised over those 
places. There is no separate sanitary staff in any of the Eailways. There 
are petty vendors of edibles, fruits, etc., in every station who are 
licensed by the Company. I would like to know for w'hat the license is 
issued. Is it issued merely for them to enter the railway premises and 
sell any stuff they like? How much is being collected from these people 
and how is the amo\:nt utilized? Why should not the Railway Adminis- 
trations set apart this sum for the maintenance of a sanitary staff to 
enforce sanitary conditions on these licensed vendors. These vendors with 
their unclean habits, v/ith their old foodstuffs, rotten fruit exposed for 
sale and subjected to the ravages of ileas and flies must really be revolting 
to the sanitary conscience of the passengers and must be endangering their 
health considerably. The waiting rooms or third class waiting sheds as 
they art} called, are too small to accommodate all the passengers. The 
retiring rooms for up])er class passengers at junction stations are meant 
only for Europeans and -are available to the Indians only in their absence. 
There is racial discrimination even here. The Eailway Administrations 
must first look to the comfoids and conveniences of passengers before 
they begin to count their profits. I appeal to the Honourable Alember 
for Railways to insist on Eailwray Administrations not to overlook this- 
irnportant duty they owe to the passengers. 

Lastly. Sir, I come to the question of the health of the railway staffs 
themselves. Medical relief on Railways is in my opinion very inadequate. 
Out of about B9 Eailways, there are only about 10 Eailways who have 
got some sort of medical establishment of their own. The superior staff’ 
of medical officers are in all about 70. which is very insufficient to ad- 
minister to the needs of a vast railway population, t am glad the Gov- 
ernment have recognized their inoetion if not negligence in the matter for 
BO long a time and are anxious to make amends. I do appreciate the 
sentiments expressed in the speech of the Honourable Sir Clement Hindlev 
delivered the other day, which runs as follows: 

Ixi tke flirectioTJ of improvement in health and stirromidini^s, there \s much to 

done and during last year we have had a senior ndniinistrotivc medical officer on 
' special duty to study the problem on the North Western Bail way. The object of 
his- investigation has been to devise a better organis^ation for medical treatment, of 
the staff on that Railway and for dealing with public health problems in Eailway 
settlements. Wc have his report now under . consideration and I hope, in the course 
of next year wc shall be able to bring about the desired improvement, for, we are 
satisfied that improvement is necessary." The officer referred to has visited practically 
every Railway in India and has made a carehil study of the medical arrangements on 
each of them. His work has- assisted in making it clear that a great deal has yet 
to be done in .studying the incidence of sickness and disease amongst Railway •employees 
and apart from the obvious obligation to. give these men adequate opportunities of 
treatment, the subject Ims its commercial aspect .in the loss of working time which 
at present preveniible disease entails,’*' ■ k- f-' , .• 
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These are weiglity words indeed and I trust Govemmeut will translate 

tbeni into action and tlms ensure the health and weli-bemg of their em- 
ployees ere long, 

Tiik Honotjeaele Sipo AP^^ EEOO]\h (Bombay Chamber of Com- 

merce) : Biry as a preface to a few remarks I wish to make on the Eaiiway 
Budget, I eoiigratiilate the Honourable the Commerce Member, and through 
him tlie Chief Commissioner for Eailways and his staff, for the very 
admirable way in which the Budget has been drawn up and the form in 
which it has been presented to this Council. In perusing the figures ghreii 
in the Budget and more especially the references to them in the speeches 
of the Honourabie the Commerce Member in another House and, in HJs. 
House, of the Honourable the Chief Commissioner for Eailways— to gHe 
him the full honour to wdiieh he is entitled by reason of his recent nomina- 
tion to this Council an honour lately attached but not yet obliterated— I 
clear jy recognise a certain finger in the pie. The finger is that of rny old 
friend Mr. Sim whose appointment to the Eaiiway Board wms the Centrai 
Board of Ee venues’ loss but the Eailwaiy Board’s gain. 

The final results of the financial year 1924-25 were extremely gratifying 
and must have induced a pleasing glow^ in the stahvart frames of the Hon- 
ourable the Finance jMember and of our friend here the Finance Secretary. 

The revised budget estimates for 1925-26 are perhaps not quite so com- 
forting, but I sincerely congratulate the Eaiiway Department, and all those 
concerned with it, in that the difference between the revised estimated 
balance and the estimated balance submitted to us about a year ago shows- 
a falling awaiy of only 35 lakhs and that, during a year of what vre all know 
to be one of much trade depression. That the Finance Member is likely 
to receive from Eailways only 16 lakhs less than he ivas led to expect he 
would receive should not elicit even the smallest of growds from him, 
knowing, as he does the extreme dull days of trade through which we have 
been passing for many months will affect adversely the excess balance 
over 3 crores of wdiicli the General Ee venues receive one-third. Some of 
us, if not all of us, in this Council can appreciate keenly the difficult times 
which the Eailways in India have gone through and are going through In 
the current financial year. While perusing the figures given on the revised 
estimates for the current year 1925-26, I cannot find for how many months 
or up to w’hat date actual figures are forthcoming; I trust that the revised 
estimated earnings for those months of the year for wEicli actual figures 
cannot be yet obtained are on a sufficiently conservative basis. 

The budget estimates for 1926-27 are extremely interesting, and this- 
Council is of course aware that to a large extent tliey ^must necessarily be 
speculative. I am an optimist by nature and I admire the optimism of 
the Chief Commissioner in describing the present conditions as favoiiraWe 
and in anticipating a favourable monsoon, and I sincerely hope his optimism 
will prove to he iustified. 

Turning to the Capital Budget of 1925-26, I am sorry to see that the 
net grant of some 23 crores for the current year is not likely to be spent 
hut wdli tall short by some crores, and I trust that the old bogey^ of 
programme revenue is not responsible in any way for this. To my mind 
it is most essential that there should bO' no slackening in the work of the 
improvement of the permanent ways, of the reconstruction .and— where- 
necessary — ^the strengthening of bridges, of providing up- to date and 
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economical locomotives and rolling stock, in short in the whole work cf 
bringing om" Ilailwa^^s up to the highest state of efficiency possible. By 
this means, oniy, caii we look for further improvement in handling passenger 
traffic of ail classes with comfort, safety and expedition and in dealing 
with the transport of goods rapidly and promptly in order to avoid conges- 
tion, which in past years has been a serious drawback to the trade of this 
country. 

The electrification of the Railways in and about the large railway 
•centres and termini is a matter of great importance; Bombay, as pointed 
out by the Honourable the Commerce Member and the Chief Commissioner, 
is showing the way and, there not only has the Harbour Branch of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway been open for some time with an electric 
service but one of the suburban lines of that Railway is also running 
trains whose motive power is electricity. We are anxious to go forward 
,as quickly as we can with this in Bombay and I hope that other provinces 
will follow oiu example. 

Not least among the pleasing features of this Budget is the reduction 
of passenger fares and also the proposed reduction of the long distance 
freight on coal. This question of a reduction in existing coal freights 
was debated in this House last September on a Resolution, brought for- 
ward by my friend, the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, 
wdiich was passed \vitliout a division. And here may I digress for one 
moment. In his speech introducing the Railway Budget in another place the 
Honourable the Commerce Member expressed his thanks to the Standing 
finance Committee for Railways, composed almost entirely of non-official 
Members of the Legislature, for the great assistance accorded by that body 
in framing the Budget. In fact he pointed out that the Budget was one 
recommended to the Legislature by a number of its elected representatives; 
and yet recently in this Plouse we heard speeches to the effect that no 
progress was possible under the present constitution. In this House we 
have passed many recommendations the values of which have been acknow- 
ledged b3f Government and which have been acted upon. What about 
Agriculture to examine which a Royal Commission has been appointed, 
what about the Skeen Committee of -which an Honourable Member, un- 
fortunately not .present is a Member. Our advice has frequently been 
sought by Government. And now Government has acted upon our Reso- 
lution in favour of a reduction in the long distance freight on coal, although, 
I would remind you, no doubt for their own very good reasons, the Resohi- 
, tion was not received with open arms by the Railway Department. And 
yet there are some who say we mate no progress and can achieve nothing 
, me' ^ |)tesent const! fcu tion . 

, I listened with interest the other day to the Chief Commissioner’s state- 
ment of open line w^orks directed toWrds a more efficient handling of 
existing traffic and to meet and foster a natural expansion of traffic^. I 
have always held the oninion and have expressed it on more than one 
ooeasion that the solution of a congestion in passenger and goods traffic 
does not lie in supplying your railways wi% more rojling stock to ^he extent 
of choking them but in improved facilities for the rapid and effective hand- 
Img and moving of the existing stock which at the same time should be 
; brought up to date, I am glad to. see that the Railway Board continues 
.to give close attention to this important matter. I notice that a consider- 
'ms.mm-rn to be spent on the remodellmg of Victoria Terminus at V^mbaj 
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wiiicli I know to be necessary to meet growing traffic require inents. May I 
:ask my friend opposite if any decision has yet been arrived at as to where 
the terminus of the long distance traffic of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Bailway, is to be located when Colaba station is closed? 

Honourable Members of this House are no doubt aware that Yiseount 
Inchcape has recently paid a brief visit to India — a holiday trip and not a 
"business or political one as has been suggested in some quarters — and I 
feel sure that had he been able to extend his holidays he would have been 
the first to congratulate the Bailway Department on the aeliievements 
attained during the three years since the hardworking Inchcape Committee 
made its report. It is exceedingly gratifying to learn from the Honourable 
the Commerce Member’s speech in the other House that the results of the 
past three years’ workings of our Baiiways have exceeded the figures wliicli 
the Inchcape Committee suggested should be aimed at. 

Sir, I do not wish to take up more than my fair share of the time allotted 
to Honourable Members for the discussion of the Eailway Budget. At 
the beginning of my remains I congratulated the Eailway Board on the 
way in which the Eailway Budget has been presented. I have however 
■one suggestion to make, which is that this small white booklet described 
in the Note as the “Budget Proper” should be printed in a larger form 
say of the size of the pink books of the estimates. The printed figures in 
the white booklet are exceedingly small and bearing in mind that we have 
been described as a body of elderly statesmen it can be readily imagined 
that the sight of some of us is not as keen as that of our younger brothers 
'and it is a difficult matter to peruse figures which almost necessitate a 
magnifying glass to read them. 

In his speech the Honourable Sir Charles Innes said that this is the 
last Eailway Budget which he will defend in the Legislature. This I feel 
sure all of us regret exceedingly. I wish he had been able to be present 
here this morning, but I have heard on very good authority, firsthand 
authority, that the regret we feel in not seeing him here is more than 
shared by the Honourable Member himself. He had been called a^vay 
to attend some other meeting which he told me he could not possibly get 
out of. The Legislature will miss him keenly when he goes, but I will 
not say more about this now^ as he Bas not gone yet. I do not think he 
well find much difficulty in defending — I use the Honourable Member's 
own w^ords — the Eailw.ny Budget before us. The present financial year 
has been and is still one of very considerable trade depression: w^e hone 
for brighter conditions in 1926-27, and under the circumstances I feel that, 
although there may be criticisms the Honourable the Commerce Member, 
the Chief Commissioner for Eaihvays, and the whole of the Eaihvay 
Department cannot be fairly attacked on their Budget generally, but on 
the contrary that they wdll receive very many congratulations on the results 
■achieved. 

The Ho>toukable. Sir CLEMENT HINDLEY (Chief Commissioner: 
Eaihvays): Sir, I wish first of all to thank Honourable Members oi this 
House who have congratulated the Eailway Department on the Budget for 
their marfy encouraging remarks about the work w^e are trying to do. There 
have been a few dissentient voices, but I recognise that that must always 
he the case in a controversial matter like our Esilways. TEe Honourable 
Mr. Bell has complained that we did not give him sufficient time to read 
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the 19 volumes of statistics and figures which necessarily accompany our 
Budget. I can only say that I am very sorry about it, but I am not 
at ail certain that the H.onoiirabie Mr. Bell ever really meant to read those 
volumes even if we had given him longer time. The actual aliotinent or. days 
for this business depends, as the Honourable j\Ir. Bell and others knowu 
on the business winch the Council has before it, and I cannot undeitai-:c 
that longer time shail be provided betw'een the presentation and the dis- 
cussion. The business must be regulated by other business in hand. At 
tile same time I will make note of his complaint, w-hich wars voiced by 
others. The Honourable i\.Tr. Boll expressed himself as being satisfied wdtli 
the results of separation of finances and particularly urged the Eaihvay 
Board not to submit to pressure from any source to depart from their- 
policy of steadily building up reserves. I w^as glad to have that statement 
from tlie TTonoiirabie l\Ir. Bell, but I w\as rather unprepared for Ills next 
statement, namely, that he thought we should at once proceed to grant 
a Larger rebate on export coal. I am quite aw^are that he said that tin’s 
sliould be subject to his previous remarks, but the t^vo things to my mind. 
Sir, are at first sight incompatible. 

Then, Sir, I was asked or perhaps the Honourable Mr. Bell was trying 
to draw me — in a slang term perhaps he was trying to pull my leg — about 
the Howrah Bridge. The Honourable Mr Bell knows perfectly well, 1 
think, that the Howrah Bridge at the present moment is under the con- 
sideration of the Government of Bengal and it is not before us as a subject. 
He know-s perfectly w'ell that the future Howrah Bridge has always bad 
my sympathy and wdil aiw’ays continue to have it. But I am not at tlie 
moment pTe})ared to extend very much sympathy, as I said last year, to 
the people of Calcutta who will not make up their minds to build the 
bridge and be done with it. We feel exactly as he does about the eleetri- 
ficaiv n of suburban railways in Calcutta and w’e intend to push that scheme 
foiwvard as sooii as we linve a satisfactory report. 

Bir, the Honourable Mr. Manmohundas Eamji pointed out rather an inter- 
estlig series of figures with regard to the tvorki-ng expenses of certain 
railways !)eft/re and after they came under State management. He pointed 
out that the Great Indian Peninsula Raihvay w-’orking ratio w^as at present 
G9 per cent, wxhereas Company lines like the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway and tlm Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eailw'ay w^ere w'orking 
in the neighbourhood of 00 per cent. It is always possible to use figures 
like these to get any particular alignment. But peihiaps the Honourable 
Mr. klanmohandas Earnji does not remember that about three years ago 
the (Ireat Indian .Peninsula Eaihvay as a Comp anv’-ixian aged raihvay wn^s 
working at about 90 per cent. Thai is to say, its w’orking expenses were very 
nearly ecjual to its earningst. It is now wwking at 69 per cent. Tiiat is 
my answer. This matter, as the Honourable Member himself knowTs, w”as 
tlireshed out several years ago. 

I cannot attempt to deal -^vith all the subjects tliat th.e Hoiioura.ble Eai 
Balradm* Lala Earn Saran Das dealt with in his speecli because many of 
therii, as he W'ould admit himself, deal with matters of detail in a panicular 
part of India and it is not possible for me at this moment nor wT/uId it be 
in accordance with the wishes of the- Council to go into them in any detail. 
But 1 wish to mention one or tw^o matters which he brought up. As opposed' 
to the Honourable Mr. Bell, the Honourable Eai Bahadur asked that we 
should not give rebate on export coal hut should reduce the. long distance 
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I'oal freights by another 15 per cent. Well, Sir, that is a very nice pro- 
position for the people who live at long distances. But 1 want the Honour- 
able llai Bahadur and others to 'again read our papers and to see how diffi- 
•:;iilt it : has been to make the reduction that we have 'made. ■ We have 
taken great risks (;f losing revenue by niaking that reduction and, I want, the 
I'nimch to realise that vte cannot go forward rapidly in this matter. As',.! 
said in my .S|:-eec]i, we must make experiments and we must see the effect 
hehu'e we ge; fiuilier. It is doubtful indeed whether, with our present 
axixoikrs, it rrould he a remunerative proposition, to carry coal at long 
distances at a lower rate than we have at present. We have to remember 
ihe inci'csises in our working '.expenditure, that is to say, the increase in 
all oiir fundamental expenses as "'compared wdth ia few years . ago. The 
rlonoirfi-ibio Bai Bahadur asked , for my particular sympath}^ in regard to 
certain literate apprentices ,iii the 'North Western' Bailway , workshops wdio 
v:cro roppoanted and received their training, before the present arrangernents 
with (he Maelagan College were -made. 'I have , no knowledge of the,rmiiour 
that tlmso young men will ■not :get. appointments, but' I ' do not believe tha.t 
ihev f-rre s/nioig to be' thrown out.. in the streets. I have no reason to believe 
ihat if llwy have completed their traming satisfactorily there will be aiiy 
dithculry in iinding places for them., . As' the report of theHiidiistries Oom- 
mksi'in liar been inGntioned I veoiild say that it was expressly recommended 
i;'' us by tlie Industries Commission that raihvay workshops slioiild try and 
■rain inecbanic.s and literate Indians for mechanical work not only for Bail- 
ways but foi’ outside work, and in railway workshops like fvlogliulpura tliey 
d<'> get an all-roiind mechanical training and therefore have something ir! 
'ilicir liands wliich they had not got before they went there. 

I wisli to contradict one statement tliat ray Honourable friend ihe Bal 
Bahadur made that they were trained only for railway v'ork and 'y\'ere of 
no use for outside work. ■ ■ ■ ' 

The Hoxoukable . Eai Bahadur Lala BAM SABAN DAB: I thinh 
what I said is right, because those apprentices are being trained in 'one 
particular department, either in the erecting, millwriglit or some other 
wlep'artment."''"'''' 

The Hoxou'rable Shi CLEMENT HINDLEY ; I cannot go into details 
now, but my impression is that the present course of traming takes them 
'through all tlie woikshops in the railway and they get very varied experienee. 

I would also like to correct another impression which is unhappily 
prevalent that training schools like Chandausi will necessarily take men 
straiglit away from, their subordinate duties into the superior services. The 
training school at Chandausi is primarily for training the staff in their duties 
so as to make them more .efficient in their duties and qualify ihem gradu- 
ally for getting up in the seiwice, but because those ten st cation masters 
to whom reference has been made have been through the school and have 
‘passed the examination, it does not follow that they can at once expect to 
get promotion. 'Our object is to. take all the staff through that school and 
improve them in their duties so .that they can gradually get promotion. 

The Honourable B..ai Bahadur in the last of his remarks said that we 
were going to spend something like .20 crores of rupees on the getting of 
our rollin^g stock for automatic .couplmgs, and he compared this "with the 
v'ork that* is being done in Bombay on the Back Bay Beelamation scheme. 
There is no comparison at all between .these two things, and I am sure 
li^ie Honourable Member did' not intend us to take his remarks seriously. 
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In the first place this is an ordinary business matter wliicli has to be 
attended to. We do not propose to spend anything like 20 crores. If 
go through this work we expect to spend 5 or 6 crores spread out for a num- 
ber of years. I expect very great benefit to result in the matter of reduction 
of expenses and in the reduction of first cost of new rolling stock and con- 
siderable benefit to the staff who have to do the work of coupling of wagons. 
I should like to say that this is not extravagance of any kind. It is an. 
essential improvement which we must make in our rolling stock in order 
to carry the heavier traffic and it is also going to be the means of reducing, 
the risk to workers who have to couple up wagons. With these automatic 
couplings there will not be such great risk to the men who have to do the- 
coupling. I therefore deprecate the matter being considered as a sort of- 
extravagant adventure. It is a very necessary requirement of our rail- 
ways and I hope it will go forw^ard rapidly. 

The Honoueable Rai Bahadur Lala EAM SABAN DAS ; One- 
word . . . 

The Hohourable the PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member is not 
entitled to another speech. 

The Honourable Sir CLEMENT HINDLEY : Now, Sir, I come to the- 
speech of Dr. Rama Rao, and perhaps I might include with that speech.’ 
some remarks made by Mr. Ramadas Pantulu. Really, Sir, I cannot be- 
lieve that the Honourable Mr. Ramadas Pantulu intends me to take quite 
seriously some of the things he said to-day. It seemed to me, that while- 
he had been contemplating the state of India when there were only a few 
miles of railway running out of Calcutta and running out of Madras, he- 
had become obsessed with things of those days, and that his mind had not 
moved forward from that period to this, because he did not seem to know^ 
anything about what we have been doing in the last few years on the Rail- 
ways. If he had read our papers a little more carefully or had studied' 
the subject with that earnestness which he puts into his statements I am. 
quite cert-ain he would not have come to the conclusions which he did. He 
quoted and read at considerable length a statement from the Industrial 
Commission’s Report. He said things are very backward in regard to the 
training of Indians as mechanics and that even the Industrial Commission 
brought this to notice. When did the Industrial Commission sit? In 
1915. I think it “was in 1915 that that Report was written; more than 10' 
yeai's ago. Does the Honourable Member intend this House to believe 
that the state of affairs is now as it was when it was reported on by the 
Industrial Commission? Has the Honourable Member tried to find out 
what we have been doing to improve the training of Indians as mechanics- 
in the workshops and the recruitment of Indians as mechanics? The 
Honourable Member must be completely ignorant of what has been done 
at Jamalpur, at Mogliulpura, at Kanchrapara and half a dozen other centres- 
where technical schools have been built and hostels have been built ancf 
where Indians are now being trained,, and where, as another Honourable- 
Member pomted out, the boys who went in for five years’ training, have- 
now come out fully trained. That is all I have to say on that subject. 
The Honourable Mr. Ramadas Pantulu is completely out of date in his 
informatio.n of what we are doing in training on our Railways. 

Then, Sir, we have had several statements made by our critics here tO’ 
the effect that the policy laid down for stores purchase has been completely- 
ignored. I strongly deprecate statements of this kind because we are* 
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following out the policy laid down by the Stores Committee, 
which policy lias been embodied in the Stores Purchase Riiies. 
It is only necessary, if any Honourable Member wishes to ascertain the 
facts to ^ see ivliat we hme been purchasing in India and what we haTe been 
purchasing abroad, as shown by the figures in our published statements, 
which shew that a steadily increasing amount of our stores are being pur- 
chased in India. One individual case has been mentioned, where the 
Agent of the Great Indian Peninsula Bail way has called for tenders for 
certain jarra wood sleepers. "Well, Sir, there are cases where the indige- 
nous product is not altogether suitable. I reserve my judgment in this 
particular case ; but I wish to say that there is no injustice to India in 
calling for tenders for materials. After all it is matter of finding out 
whether the material is cheaper and can be produced cheaper abroad than 
the indigenous article, or whether the indigenous article is cheaper. 

The Honourable Mr. Bamadas Pantulu charged us with excessive 
caution. He said that we had given a very meagre reduction in fares and 
rates. He sees a very large reserve and he thinks there should be no 
need for caution. In the next sentence he went on to say that he regretted 
very much that this House did not control the Bailways, and perhaps he 
regretted that he and his Party did not control the Bailways. Now, Sir, 
if that is a sample of what he would do if he had control of the Bailways, 
that he would throwy all caution to the winds the moment he got a small 
reserve fund and reduce rates and fares wholesale for the good of the people, 
instead of first building up reserves, then, Sir, I hope that day may be- 
distant. But I do not think he really meant that. 

The Honourable Mr. V. BAMADAS PANTULU : Over-caution, too* 
much caution ! 

The Honourable Sir CLEMENT HINDLEY: Weil, Sir, the amount 
of caution any one is entitled to use in a matter of this sort must be a 
matter for very careful consideration; and I gathered the Plonourable 
Member would use considerably less caution than we should and take much- 
greater risks. At the same time I claim that in view of the possible diffi- 
culties in the future in finding the money necessai^ for our heavy obliga- 
tions we have gone as far as we can and as far as caution advises us to go. 
We have promised — the Honourable the Bailway Member promised and I 
myself in my speech promised — that the matter was being further exam- 
ined; and we do not propose to stop further examination of the subject, 
simply because we have been able at first examination to make some re- 
ductions. 

■ *' 

I think, Sir, I must leave the various suggestions that were made for 
additional construction in various parts of India and not comment on 
them now. We shall have them on the record and refer to them in pre- 
paring future construction programmes. But I would like to suggest that 
some Honourable Members seem to have spoken without having had time 
to 'fully study what new lines are proposed in their particular localities. 

The last suggestion made by the Honourable Member from the North 
West Frontier Province was that we should have further institutions like 
that we have at Chandausi. He mentioned that he would like to see one 
at Lahore or Lyallpur. Well, Sir, I have already announced that we are 
setting up one at Ly allpur which will give training to railway employees in 


a large portioB of the Piu^jab. We may have one furtlier West later orp 
but we want this established first at Ly allpur. 

I think, Sir, that I have now answered the main criticisms that liave 
been put forward. 

The Honourable Sir CITAELES INNES (Member for Comiiierce and 
liailwuys) : Sir, 1 feci that I bave not much excuse for addressing the Council 
nf State this morning, but I do wish to express my regret that an important 
Select Committee prevented me from attending the earlier part of this de- 
bate. Sir Clement Hiiidley has dealt faithfully with my Tlonourabie friend 
Air, .Raiiiadas Paniuki; bvit I must confess that I myself bave a good deal 
of sym]>athy with tlm li’onourable gentleman. Wlieii I heard his s])eecla 
it strueb: me tluit what the Honourable Member really would have liked 
would have been a really bad Budget when the Honourable geiitlemaTi 
would have hral a really good excuse for an ailack upon tlie Government. 
But as it was, with ilie Budget as it is, the Honourable j\Iember laboured 
very heavily. He had to trot out all the timeworn fallacies which I 
thought had heon pul away for ever. Tlic Honourable i\Ieiriber told us 
(bat the pohey of tliC Indian Railways was directed solely for the benefit 
of the foreign capitalist. He made tlm startling announcement that our 
Railways were Inised mainlA" upon our ports. He went on to that our 
railway rates were so designed as to fncilitato the import of foreign goods 
and to encourage the export of raw materials. Well, Sir, tliat old supersti- 
tion was dealt v'ith in 1021 by the Acworih Committee. The Acvcorth 
Coinmittee said : 

In one respect, at- lehst, the Tiulinn Railways have refrained from following 
the accepted railway praetico in other countries. It is nsual in most- countries to 
concede for trafne through a sea-i.uart rates whicli are not avaiiabie to that 

seaport for local traflic : and r/cc In ccaniries wlrlch adopt a free trade policy, 

to ftx lower rates for the carriage inwards C'f goods imported through a port than 
for goods produced Ineilly at the poi-t town. Tins practice is not. so far as we have 
been able In ascertain, follo'wed in India, Ikjmbay receives from upcountiy large 
(pnaritities of .raw cotton, part of which is worked up on the spot and part exported. 
Similarly, Bombay clistrilmtes to iipcountry points large fniantitios of cotton cloth, 
part of it locally nn-nufnetnref and part imported. The raw cotton rates dowm to 
Bombay port and to Bombay town are tlie same, and so are the manufactured cotton 
rates upwards. The same lyrinciple, 'ive understand, is applied elsewhere, in the case, 
for instance of the great Calcutta jute traded^ 

Now, Sir. I think that before the Houourable Alember repeats these hoary 
old faliaeies he really ought to make himself conversant with the literature 
existing on sul>;jects of this kind. Again, Sir, he used rather an extra- 
■»rd!na.ry argument. In repeating his statement that the Railways existed 
solely for the benefit of the foreign capitalist, he pointed out that in 
reducing tliird class passenger fares we had mosdy reduced long distance 
fares; ho gave that us an instance of the way in which we favoured the 
ca|)ha]ist.; but surely the Honourable Member must see that the capitalist 
doo^ not use third class ca.rriages; still less does the foreign capitalist. T 
think. Sir, the time is i)ast for statements of the kind that Mr. Ramadas 
Ibmlulti just made. I have now been connected with the Indian Railways 
lov five \ears. i luivo assisted in this House and in the other House in 
many debaters on railway questions. Particularly in the other House, three 
or fnur years ago, statements of this kind were made; but my experience 
is that these statements are being made less, and less; and t think it is 
beginning to be realised generally , that the Hovernm^^ of India and the 
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liaihvay Department have made it their aim and their sole and single- 

niiiided aim to develop the Itailways to the best of their ability in the 
interests hf liidia and in no other interest. I have always had from this 
Coiiiicii fiili recognition of that fact, and I am glad to say that in the other 
rioiise tliat lact is being recognised more and more; and I do suggest for 
‘he consideration of my Honourable friend that he should reconsider liis 
position in this iii a tter, and that before he makes statements of this kind 
he should, as I Imve said before, try to 'make himself acquainted with the 
.'it erasure wliich exists upon the subject. 

Tliere is just one more subject to which I wish to refer before I sit 
down, and that is the old and ancient question of Indianisation. Every 
time 1 S]u3ak upon the liaihvay Budget I speak upon this particular ques- 
tion. I am quite prepared to admit, Sir, that up to a few years ago 
indians were not commonly employed, at any rate, in superior appoint- 
ments on Indian liaihvays. But during the last five years there lias 
been a considerable change in this respect. I had the figures taken out 
only the otiier day; and if we exclude tliose departments for which facilities 
of training do not now exist in India — I am referring to such departments 
as the Carriage and W agon and Locomotive Departments — I find that in 
the last five years 65 per cent, of such vacancies have been filled by 
Indians, and I claim that that is a very real improvement. It is perfectly 
true that there are not at present very many Indians in the high.er appoint- 
ments in the Piailwa}' Department; but, Sir, as w’as said in this debate 
in this Council last year, it must be a quest-ion nf time before ^ve reach 
that result. All our higher appointments in the Eailway Department are 
technical appointments; for them v/e require special knowledge and above 
all special experience, and you cannot measure the progress of a policy 
l)y an hour glass. It is perfectly useless every few months to get up and 
■say “'Why have you not got Indians in the higher appointments in the 
Eailway Board?’' You must give time for a policy of this kind to w-ork 
out. But I do claim that we have made in tlie last fe^v years a very 
real advance. Even in the Eailw^ay Board itself there_ has beeii a very 
great advance ever since last year. Last year in the Eailway Eoand we 
had 22 gazetted appointments and five Indians. This year we have 17 
and seven Indians. Below the Eailwa.y Board itself there are Directors 
-and this year two out of the five directors are Indians; and I wish to make 
it plain that those Indians were not appointed to those particular posts 
because they were Indians; they were appointed because the^^ were what 
we considered to be the best men for those jobs ; and I claim tlnat that 
is the only right principle to follow. You must get the best qualified men 
for higher appointments of this kind; but what I sav is that if the best 
qualified man happens to be an Indian, vrell, nobody is more pleased than 
T. I think, Sir, that we can claim that in the Eailway Department, what- 
ever the Honourcable Mr. Eamadas Pantulu may say, that in the last 
five ypars, we have made a very great improvement in onr Eailways. I 
believe. Sir, that there are very lew countries in the world that can show 
such satisfactory results from their Eailways as India has been able to do 
in the last few years. We are , improving the pennanent Vv\ay, we are 
improving our arrangements- for trafific every year, and if only people would 
trust us if only they would recognise, that we are trying to do our best 
for India, I am perfectly sure that Sir, Clement Hindley and tlie men who 
are. working with him in a yerv; few yerirs* time, will have made the Eail- 
"wnvs in India an even bettei' instrumerit pf .commerce than they are to-day. 
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GBNEEAL DISCUSSION OF-.'THE BUDCtET (PAET II). 

The Hohouhable Sib i^ETHUB EBOOM (Bombay' Cliamber of Com-- 
iiierce) : Sir, I trust that tlie Honourable the Finance Member has enjoyed 
to the full the short holiday so generously extended to him by the other ' 
House. Doubtless he comes here to-day full of Yigour and that being so 
I feel that it is almost a pity that the Budget which he has presented to 
us leaves little room for criticism save that of a congratulatory nature. I 
do congratulate most heartily the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett on his. 
Budget and on the admirable way in which he has pulled together the 
finances of this country during the past few years. I think one of the ■ 
most interesting statements .in connection with the Budget will be found 
to be that appended to the Honourable Member’s speech. A brief perusal' 
of this statement will reveal that after five years of deplorable deficits which 
ended in 1922-23, we embarked on an era of surplus Budgets well on the 
right side of the estimates. In 1923-24 we had a surplus of 239 lakhs; in- 
1924-25 wG had a surplus of 668 lakhs and at the end of the current finan- 
cial year it is expected with confidence that we shall see a surplus of 130 '■ 
lakhs. Finally our budget estimates for 1926-27 are expected to produce 
a surplus of 805 lakhs, bi:t then we have to allow for loss of revenue arising' 
from the just abolition of the cotton excise duty. 

Sir, to kirn aside for one moment to this cotton excise duty, about, 
to be extinguished, we in Bombay are indebted to the present Government 
for their decision to bring forward legislation to wipe out what has been for • 
many years a blot on the Indian Statute-book, and I ofier the Honourable- 
Sir Basil Blackett rny felicitations that the healing of this wound which 
had become an open sore, has been effected during his term of office. That 
the millowners in Bombay have not perhaps taken the full advantage of 
the abolished excise owing to a bargain they made in certain quarters can 
perhaps be better explained by the Honourable Member sitting behind- 
me than by myself. 

Sir, in my speech on the Eaiiway Budget in this House a few days^ 
ago, I referred to the gratification which the Honourable Finance Mem- 
ber must have experienced at the result of the raihvay working during the- 
year 1924-25, wdiich, as the Honourable Member has pointed out, was the.' 
chief contributory factor in the improvement of nearly 169 lakhs over the- 
estimated surplus of that year. 

Turning to 1925-26 the revised surplus amounting to 130 lakhs is^ 
extremely pleasing; and altisough I have heard adverse criticisms in some 
quarters of 50 lakhs of tliat sum being applied to the capitalisation of an 
annual amount of 2| lakhs for archseological research, under the circum- 
stances explained in the Honourable Finance Member’s speech, I do not: 
propose to voice any objection to the suggestion. ArchiBology is not only 
an interesting but it is an instructive research, and who know's but tliar' 
in his diggings below mother earth, Sir John Marshall may not come upon 
the mummified remains of some prehistoric Govenamentl I fancy that. 
a Finance Member in those days would have had an easier time than the’ 
Honourable Member sitting in front of me in balancing his Budget; he 
probably would have helped himself , to what he required from the people 
without running the gauntlet of adverse criticism in a Legislative Assembly 
or in a Council of State. When referring to the 1925-26 figures, I feeh 
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that we sliould express to His Excellency the Gonirnaiider-in-Chief and the 
whole of the Amiy Department our appreciation of tiieir working, in that 
year, so closely to the budget estimates. 

I now come to the budget estimates for 1926-27. First of all, T notice 
that the estimated surplus of B05 lakhs includes the sum of 1.75 lakhs- 
which Would be received from the cotton excise duty but for its proposed 
extinction. The reason for including receipts which will not be receipts . 
is presurnably a matter of book-keeping and possibly also to emphasise 
to Bombay the amount which the Central Government are refraining from 
coilecting, as a set-off against the disregarding of Bombay’s claim for a. 
reduction in her provincial contribution. I have argued Bombay’s case 
as regards her provincial contribution on the floor of this House bn more- 
than one occasion, and Honourable Members must well know my opinion 
about it, and I do not therefore propose to repeat myself now. But i am 
glad to observe that the Honourable the Finance Member has promised to 
take this question up very shortly in connection wdth the examination of : 
the Report of the Taxation Inqiiiry Committee with special reference to ^ 
their proposal for modifying the existing Devolution Buie 15, dealing with 
the payment to provinces of an equitable share of the income-tax receipts. 
That they have received annually only an infinitesimal sop from income- 
tax has long been the cry both from Bengal and Bombay. After deducting- 
the not-to-be collected excise duty, we are left with a surplus of 130 lakh.s 
in the budget estimates for 1926-27. Of this, 125 lakhs is to be expended 
in the reduction of provincial contributions in which only four fortunate' 
provinces have a share. This leaves a margin of a budget balance of 5 
lakhs, which I recognise is small enough to work upon. I do, however, 
wish to emphasise to the Honourable Finance Member the necessity for 
reduction in the general level of import duties. Nobody will deny that- 
Sir Basil Blackett is a bold man, and he gave some show of his boldness 
last year in reducing the tax on. petrol. FTis daring was more than justified, 
as, in spite of the reduction, the revenue received from the duty on motor - 
spirit shows an increase. Let me recommend to the Honourable the- 
Finance Member a similar bold line of action with regard to other items- 
coming under the head of revenue from customs. I invite his attention 
to motor cars and motor tyres which are still classed under the luxuiw tax 
of 30 per cent. I would also draw his attention to the duty of 15 per- 
cent. on certain imported tinned food-stuffs, etc., which to my mind is 
unduly high. In fact, I consider that the whole of our tariff under cusioins 
might well be thoroughly explored in order to see in what directions relief 
can be afforded. Again, we hope in the near future for some relief in 
income-tax and super-tax, not as a personal matter, bnt as an assistance- 
tow^ards general trade in this country. 1 am aware that the Indian Taxa- 
tion Inquiry Committee has touched on some of these matters; but aUhougli 
I have not digested the Beport in its entirety, I am afraid I cannot agree 
with all the proposals put forward. Apart from this reference to it, 1 
will leave the Beport alone for the present; doubtless we shall have an 
opportunity of discussing it in this House later on. 

In his speech the Honourable the Finance Member made a touching 
and somewhat regretful reference to the salt tax and the low rate at which, 
it is fixed. I share his regret at the discontinuance of this tax at a level 
which might have enabled the Central Government to have extinguished 
completely the provincial contributions by this time and thereby freed the- 
Rrovinces to prosecute ' their schemes for education and for other beneficial' 
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inonsiires more tlioroiigiily than they are able to do under the p)’cseiit e..mdi~ 
tions. . . 


Sir. I end rny fe\\^ remarks as I began them. I corigratnle.te n'liche- 
heartedly the Finance Alernber on h.is Budget, and I \risli iiiin. all good 
fortune in tlie realisation, or even the surpassing of his I'eveime cs-iiniatos 
for t'ho coming year. 

Tin: HoxouRAn.n Sir AIaixarajadiiiraja BAFiADiiR FIJAli' CKAXD 
aIATITAE on Burdavan (Bengal: Nominated Non-Oliicial ) : . Sir, 

ilie vapariOR of the monsoon in India, it must be gratify- 
i;ig to Sir Basil INackett to have been able to present before 
ilie country anotlier prosperit>' Budget, and as a klember of the late 
(iornmitlec to inquire into the whole subject of Indian Taxation, I am__sure 
I sluili get tin? support of the ITonoiirable vSir Charles Todlmnier when I say 
that wo as members of that ComiTiittee welcome a prosperity Budget cdil the 
more, ns it gives the country aii opportunity to study many of the problems 
whiehi we Iirva Imd to discuss and consider in tlmt Tleport, and I ‘am sure 
ihat the Hmioinoable the Finance IMember must also v/elecane ihai it is a 
prosperity Budget, too. so that he can have time to consider in. his Depart- 
ment the possibilities of future avenues of taxation. 

On the Budget itself. Sir, I have very little to say. Coming from Bengal, 
and having shouldered the responsibilities of the executive Government 
iliere, I lealised what was wrong with the inauguration of the Deform 
Scheme in this country in the aspect of finance, and it is iln-'rofore very 
gratifying to me to find that Sir Basil Blackett is pursuing the right policy 
of fodiieing these provincial cojiiributions, for the Avorst eriemic?s of these 
Reforms would get a complete answer, as my friend the Baja Sahib from 
the United Provinces who is not here just now said, if the provincial finances 
were on a sound footing, if the kiinisters in the different provinees had 
money not only to crive to what has been now coined ar.d wdiai I very freely 
moniioried in the Btuu^al Council as the nation-building dopariments, but 
also to play with a little money no^v and then. What is more, T think it 
is essentia] that if prc>vinela] autonomy is ever to be achieved in India in the 
sense that it is so often advocated, a sound financial condition of the pro- 
vinces is an essentiality wdiieh none can deny, and I hope and trust that 
wben the time comes for the Government of Indira to consider what they 
arc going to do about the contributions that they had been receiving from 
Bengal, vdiieh is in a state of suspended animation for the moment, that it 
wdll like the cotton excise duty be abolished and never thought of again, 
and tliat otlior prewinces wuH be fortunate in the same vray so that the pro- 
vinces rnav liave no grousing, and the provinces who may ho so fortunate 
may ho able to carrv on their work of construction and expansion with enough 
money in the hands of their different Finance Members. 

Turning no’w to the speech of the Honourable the Finance Alomber in 
the Assomblv, and not having in front of me the admirable speech of the 
Honoiiraldc Mr. ATeWatters and not beiiiR able to do full justice to it, I 
should like 1o make a short reference to the proposed Aivdanological Fund. 
It is a subject which fascinates me: it is a subject, Sir, in which my mind 
is always saturated, and I should like to see in this country more of inv 
Indian luvtliren taking an interest in arelueology. India is not only rich 
in archreologieal treasures, but there is a great deal of exploration yet to 
be done to Jink the open history of India wdth its hidden liistory wliich up 
to now civilization has been deprived of and humanity has not known. 
Whilst, therefore, I welcome the proposal for the utilisation of 50 lakhs of 
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this year's surplus for. the formatkm of an Indian Archaeological Fund,' ' I 
sliouid liluj to draw the attention of my friend opposite that the aniount 
that is spent under the head “archteologyp ' which is given at page 236 of 
the Blue-book '‘Conservation of ancient monuments”, may in future years 
with future prosperity Budgets be put on a sounder basis' tliaii at present. 

I lia,\U‘ no (ojiuplaint to make of ttie excellent wa-y in whicii tlie 
Archwologi^ail L)eT)ariini..‘nt conserve these monuments. What I often 
Hnd is rliat wiiereas the Archaeological Department coiisowe tlie monu- 
ments tliom selves, the gardens in some places where these monuineiits are 
situated aoe very ol'ton managed by either municipal bodies or Provincial 
Governments. I should like the whole of this question to be examined, for 
the art of gardening is perhaps more or less a lost one. Amidst the 

surroundings of old Moghul buildings or those of a more ancient period, I 
should like to see the revival of the gardening of that period also taken np. 
It may be said tliat gardening is not ArcbEcology. I admit it is not in the 
real sense of the term. But what I feel is that in our work of conservation, 
which has not only a historic value but also an educative value, in our 
desire to show what the arts were and what has been partly lost and can 
partly again be revived by Indian hands, I think that Indian 
ardiitecturo and Indian gardening or samples of it should go 
hand in hand. .My main object in drawing the attention of the Finance 
Department to tins is that in the same way as they have found it 
essential to bring into existence an Indian Archaeological Fund they may 
be able to concentrate their activities to bring the work of conservation 
more into line. 

Sir, on an occasion like this, I know from experience that the Chair 
gives nob only elasticity but indulgence to speakers to travel over a wide field 
of subjects, and whilst I am in. entire agreement with my old and Honourable 
friend — I do not mean old in age, because ho is growing younger every day 
— the Honourable FFawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan regarding the necessity 
of maintaining an elTicient Army and therefore considering carefully the 
question of either reducing its strength or cutting clown the figures to any 
great extent, I am sorry that he should have toiicdied, even though slightly, 
on a communal question, because being an Army man himself, ho must 
realise that 'in discussing a Budget, the communal question should not 
arise. If the question has to arise, if the question has to come regarding 
the protection of minorities, the best way is to advocate more money for 
the education of those minorities and net by taking a stand behind another 
power or saying that that power and the Muhammadans together can make 
a bold staricl against the majority. Hindus and Muhammadans are brothers. 
The sooner they realise that, the better it is for the Empire, the better for 
their growth, the better for the reforms, and the better for the future con- 
stitution of India. 

The Hokotjeablb Sir C. SANKAEAN NAIE (Madras: NonMIuham- 
madan) : Sir, it might look - ungracious, after what the Honourable tbe 
Finance Afember has said about the, provincial contribution, after his 
candid acknowledgment that he wvould not defend the justice of it, and 
after the grant of Es. 57 lakhs to Madras, for me to stand up here and to 
say anything about it which perhaps, may not be quite acceptable to him. 
But I have" to do it considering the Intensity of the feeling in my own 
Presidency on that matter. The commercial community as represented 
by the Chamber of Commerce 'the legislative Council in so far as it 
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represents the people, and public meetings of various Assoeiations have 
ail protested to the Government of India against the treatment which 
we in the Madras Presidency have received. 1 would like to voice that 
-feeling here; I have to say that I sympathise with it absolutely. I wish 
the Finance Member had seen his way to render us further help in this 
matter. I will not go back to the history of the matter. Those who are 
inclined to do so will find it in a pamphlet headed “The Milch Cow of 
India” published by the Chief Minister of Madras, the contents showing 
•that he spoke on behalf of the Government of Madras. The question is 
also referred to in the recent Report of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Com- 
mittee, and the Finance Member has promised in his speech that he will 
• consider the whole question. Weil, Sir, I would just like to explain what 
I have to say in this Council. The Council is aware that when the finances 
were separated between Imperial and Provincial, it was found necessary 
to ask tile Provinces to contribute to make up the deficit of the Imperial 
finances. The Committee that was appointed to inquire into this matter — 
the Meston Committee — said that the proper contribution which the Madras 
Presidency ought to make towards meeting the Imperial deficit is 17 
■per cent. Now, look at the result? If we contributed at that rate, xhe 
amount that we could have been called upon to pay from 1921-22 ^to 
1926-27 would have been 822 lakhs. What in fact the India Government 
have extorted from us is the sum of 1,781 lakhs. That is, they have 
taken from ns 959 lakhs more than what they should justly have taken from 
us. That is what they have done. How have they done it, what is the 
justification, what is to be their attitude in future, -and what should they 
have done in the present year are all questions which we have to look 
into. Lord Meston ’s Committee having said that this was the proper 
contribution from Madras, went on to say, that Madras might well be 
asked to contribute at certain varying higher rates. They went on to say 
that Madras might well be asked to contribute at o5|r per cent, in the 
first year, per cent, in the second year and 3rd year 29 per cent.; 
4th year 261- per cent, ; 5th year 23 per cent. ; 6th year 20 per cent. ; in the 
seventh year tlie normal or the just rate of 17 per cent. At that rate even 
Madras would have paid till now only Rs. 1,411 lakhs. Now note that 
difference. The Committee says what the just rate is and you are taking 
Es. 959 lakhs more. The Committee says that Madras might contribute more, 
that is, Rs. 1,411 lakhs, and yet over Rs. 300 lakhs and odd more is 
taken from us. That requires some explanation. “Row, the Secretary of 
State and the Joint Committee did not accept the recommendations of 
the Meston Committee. But what they did was this. They got rid of 
this progressive reduction in our contribution and instead of that they 
said that the Government of India should get rid of it as early as possible. 
’These are the words: 

They emphasise the intention that the contributions from the provinces to the 
Central Government should cease at the earliest possible moment.” 

And they laid the responsibility of doing that upon the Government of 
India. Let us pause for a moment to consider what this means. When 
you ask the Government of India in those circumstances to take steps to 
get rid of the provincial contributions as soon as possible, what J think 
it plainly means — these words give a statutory power to the Government 
of India and thereby impose a statutory obligation. Take all possible 
steps which joii can take for that purpose, that is to say, give up all 
•avoidable expenditure Qive up expenditure of this kind for instance, so 
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. many lakhs to this University, so many lakhs to that University, and 
so on. You must get rid of all that sort of thing because our contribution 
-is not to go towards expenditure on those Universities. We want it ail 
for our own education in Madras. Ail that sort of thing should go. All 
items of avoidable expenditure should go. But that is not what the 
Government of India have done. In spite of the statutory obligation laid 
upon them the first thing they did was to raise the percentage of the con- 
tribution of .Madras, that is to say, by reducing the deficit of the Govern- 
ment of India from 983 to 920 lakhs, by remission to Bengal of 63 lakhs 
they in fact increased the contribution from 32 and odd per cent, to 
.something more, because whereas they should have taken from us in the 
first year Bs. 326 lakhs taking the deficit to bo what it really was 920, 
they actually levied Es. 348 lakhs, 35|- per cent, of the" deficit 983 
lakhs. Now% that course of iniquitous conduct, so far as we in Madras 
.are concerned, has been persisted in up to date a,nd even at the present 
time. With respect to the statutory obligation wBat have the Government 
• done? The Government have disregarded it. My Honourable friend, the 
Einancc Member, as representing the Government of India goes to the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State and tells them, “What 
would you have? Would you like to have the cotton excise duty abolished 
or would you like to get rid of these provincial contributions as far as 
possible?” That is not, 1 submit, what he should have done? That is 
-shirking his duty. The Devolution Buies impose a statutory obligation on 
him, leave it to him to determine what he should do. The Members of the 
Executive Council and the Viceroy should settle it. They ai’e to 
•decide what the contribution should be. They are to decide 
what Madras should pay and they w^ere not right to go to the 
Legislative Assembly or to anybody else and ask them to choose between 
the abolition of the cotton excise duty and the reduction of the provincial 
•contributions. The moment they began to reduce provincial contributions, 
the first thing they did was to abolish altogether Bengal’s contribution. I 
do not complain of it. Long long ago, I believe in the seventies and 
■eighties it \cas Sir Henry Cunningham wdio said that Madras Avas being 
l^eeced to benefit Bengal. We are accustomed to it. HoAvever, once a 
bargain was made as a matter of right constitutional practice Madras should 
liaA’-e been consulted before the abolition of the Bengal contribution. The 
Government of India did not do that but Avent on abolishing the Bengal 
contribution altogether and thereby enhanced the contribution from Madras 
Avithout asking Madras wBat they had to say. The Madras Government 
sent up their protest by telegram, the Madras Legislative Council pro- 
. tested against it. AVithout their knowledge, without their knoAAung anything 
about it, the Government of India altered the rules altogether and said 
that Bengal had not got to pay anything at all. We had to submit to 
everything. But we ask that at least for the present and future years 
AA^e may not be so treated. This year when I left Madras I found that 
the Madras Government had schemes, urgent schemes which required a 
very large sura of money, something like Bs. 84 lakhs. We have been 
working at a deficit all these years from 1921 up till now, except in one 
year Avhen the Government of India, gave us Rs. 125 lakhs. We AA^ant now 
*Es. 84 lakhs. I find in the budget .speech of the Einance Member of 
Madras, a copy of which I got; to-day, that utilising the Es. 57 lakhs 
which they get they still have td borroAv somet^^ like Es. 20 lakhs. I 
am not siire how that is made up, t know that they wanted something 
like Es, 84 lakhs for schemes that cannot* Be put off. I would like to 
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retl*v tile loiiiieil, luicl the Finance ^^lember in particular, loathe iialuiL-jn 
the eixpenditlire which the Madras Government have to undei’g'o in order 
that tliey might realize the seriousness of the situation. I will read oniy 
one item for the purpose of explanation and then the Bouse will see whut 
they are like. I take the item of irrigation works, klany of these works 
were neglected in past years because the Government of India were taking 
away the money which should have been left with us. The result n-as 
that the recent floods and cyclones necessitated large expenditure on new 
works and on the restoration of old ones. It is a case of bad economy. 
In l\iadras these irrigation works are destroyed by floods and they get oir: 
of repair. The ryots have to suSer on that account, because floods are 
coixunon in that part of the country. The result is that we have to spend 
more money and the ryots are put to much suffering. The expenditure on 
the flood damage alone amounted to 25 lakhs in 1924-25 and in the present 
year it is esi^irnatod at 12 lakhs. In 1926-27 there is a demand for 8 lakhs 
for the j’C'pah: of flood damages and for maintaining these irrigation works. 
That will show the nature of the task before the kladras Government, 
and that will also sliow that if the work is not- carried out it wdii result ia 
irreparable injury to the ])rovince. In public works the case is the same. 
Hospitals and schools are suffering. I could give you my practical pro- 
posal for this year. You are constituting a permanent fund of 50 lakhs for 
Archj:eoic.)gy. Von have first to meet destitution and think of these matters 
nftr-rwards. The Archjcological Depaidment do not want any definite sum 
at money to cjuay out iheir works this year and we are suffering so much 
for want of money. As I said, our schools and hospitals and buildings are 
suftVr.ng. Wu have to build public offices and that requires money. For 
public heallli we want money. Give us as much as you can. For develop- 
tuent we want more money. Id;r education we can use amy a.moimt that 
comes to us. So I w'oiild ask the Finance Member now to divert to- 
Aladras that which you are giving for Arclneology. You have been doing 
a grave injustice for the last .seven years. The least I can ask of you u 
to do justice, bare justice and give us something, anything in addition, to- 
wards tlie debt we have to incur this year. . 

The Honourable Mr. MANMOHANDAS RAMJI YOm (Bombay : Kon.^ 
Muhammadan) : Sir, before I deal with the Budget proper, I shall congrat- 
ulate the Government on their wisdom to see' their way to abolish the 
obnoxicnis cott^-n excise duty which was, a source of widespread iiTitation and 
discontent. The abolition of the duty was long overdue and we reallv 
wonder why tb.e Finance Member did not find it expedient to advise its 
removal, when, last year in August, a Deputation of the Bombay and * 
Ahmedabad Miliowners' Association, waited on His Excellency the Viceroy, 
Wo were then told that the Government could not do anviliirig in tlu^ 
matter at that time of year and yet/ within three months, came the- 
n,nnounec‘rnent of the deathdmell of the duty~a striking^ illustratio,D of 
the mentality typical of the officials of this country. However late, we 
congratulate the Government of Lord Beading on having righted a great 
wrong and thus cleaned the slate for ever. While on this subject, Sir- 
Basil Blackett, in reply to one of the criticisms on the Bud,^et firm 
Bombay, said that Bombay secures the benefit of the repeal of the 
excise duty. May I ask the Honourable Member if it is Bombav alone that 
gets the benefit, or does the benefit ;^ consumers of 

Indian made cloth all over the country ? . 
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, I ..congratulate tlie Finance Department on presenting a .weii43a]aiiced ' 
■surplus Budget. The surplus enables - Government to provide for .the ' 
remission of provincial , contributions ; but it' comes to us • US'*, a . surprise, ' , 
that in.' spite of the fact that .Bombay, has to face a deficit of -60 lahhs in ' 
her Budget, . the Central ' Government have not felt it proper 'to grant, her. 
any relief. Bombay has been clamouring for the revision of the Mes: ton 
Avvard, but its voice has fallen on deaf' ears. Other provinces, vfiiich 
contribute far less to the Central Government in income-tax than Bombay, 
receive some measure of relief, while Bombay has been deiibeiaitely 
excluded. I cannot pass over this subject without raising a strong protest 
against the attitude of the Finance Department, of calculated injustice to 
a province wdiich contributes more than any other province, directly and 
indirectly, to the Central Government. 

The military expenditure calls for some remarks. In spite of its gradual 
•decrease, the condition of the country does not warrant the present figure 
of expenditure, and serious efforts, which are bound to prove successful, 
should be made to further reduce it by at least ten crores. 

As for Posts and Telegraphs, we should have liked to see the postage 
on postcards and the letters restored to the pre-war rates. I suggest that 
-the sum of 50 lakhs set aside for the Arehseoiogical Fund should he 
utilized for the reduction of the postal rates to quarter anna for the post- 
card, and half an anna for letters. Our archeological research work 
could very easily wait till a more prosperous time. I trust that it is not 
'too late even now for the Government to realize the necessity of this step 
so as to afford relief to the poor. The Postal Department shows a 
profit in its working, and there is no i*eason why both the card and the letter 
should not be cheapened. I should also strongly recommend the separa- 
tion of the Postal from the Telegraph accounts so that each Department 
might be stimulated to show better results, and pay its own v/ay. As it 
is, the Postal Department is woiking at a profit and the Telegraph Depart- 
ment secures that profit, wdiich ought rightly to be utilized tovrards the 
reduction of the postal rates. 

A plea has been advanced, in another place and also here that tlie 
burden of taxation might be lightened by the reduction of the customs 
duties on such articles, as clothing, motor cars, tinned foods and patent 
medicines. If by ** clothing ”, is meant, ** ready-made clothing ”, I 
wonder how many poor Indians, for whom relief was sought, use that 
sort of garment or t:nned foods; But if ‘‘ textile cloth ” is meant, then 
I say that very few so-called poor buy the costly imported material. It 
is the rich who use this fine stuff, and they can well afford to pay the 
■e^ctra duty needed for the revenues. Motor cars are luxuries and as 
such are rightly taxed. They are undoubtedly a saving in time and money, 
and those who are able to effect such saving must bear the tax however 
heavy it may be, because it is not a recurrent tax, but paid only once. 

I wdll now close my remarks, but not without a wmrd of praise for 
Sir . Basil Blackett, to wdiom it is that w’‘e owe the stoppage of the deficits, 
which cliiring the five years from 1918-19 to 1922-23, amounted to the 
alarming figure of 98 crores. We . also appreciate and welcome the 
scheme of debt redemption introdiicefl by, him. This country is grateful 
do him for his prudent and careful management of her finances, and this 
4s the fourth year in succession .that, the. working of each year' has shotved 
a surplus, and I must say that we owe it all to the able and popular 
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stewardship of Sir Basil Blackett, who maj" legitimatelv feel proud of 

his:, achievement. ^ . : 

The Honoheable Me. K, 0. POY (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official):. 
Sir, before I discuss the Budget I should like to congratulate the Honourable 
Air. Ale Wallers, who the other day gave a very lucid exposition of. the 
financial stewardship of Sir Basil Blackett. He will be very soon leaving 
us but I hope, Sir, his absence will be only temporary. I hope he will 
come back to the Government of India, the Government which he has served 
so well and for so many years. (Applause.) My Honourable friend Sir 
Arthur Froom and the Honourable Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwaii 
have spoken on behalf of commerce and on behalf of the land-owning 
classes: but I wish to voice the voice of the layman. To me the Budget 
has three striking features. First, Sir, is the surplus; second and the most 
important is the ways and means position and thirdly the cash certificates. 

I am sorry, Sir, I cannot congratulate Sir Basil Blackett on his surplus. 
■He has had a surplus for 4 years. This is the fourth surplus Budget, 
and I am glad, glad for his sake as well as for the sake of the country, 
that he is having what are known as fat years. It was Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson who told us that India passes through a series of lean years and a 
series of fat years. "We are now having fat years and perhaps — ^I hope not — 
the lean years are in prospect. This year though trade has been sufieriiig 
from depression Sir Basil Blackett has got a surplus and has exercised a 
wise discretion in the disposal of his surplus. But, Sir, I am grateful to 
him, more than grateful to him, for the admirable way he has handled 
the ways and means. It is here that you find the master mind. He is 
looking decades ahead, and is laying the foundations of a sound financial 
structure so essential for the success of our constitution. He has made 
progress in lowering our unproductive debt. He is lowering our interest 
charges and he is trying to secure for us a credit which India has never 
attained before, so that she may be able to borrow at lesser and lesser rates 
of interest. Bat I join my friend the Honourable Baja Nawab Ali Khan 
in entering a protest against the scheme for making postal cash certificates 
less productive to the investor than they are. It is Sir Basil Blackett who 
conceived this great idea of bringing the poor investor within reach of a 
gilt-edged security. That was well done, marve.llously done. Butr what 
does he propose to do now? He wants to take away the attractive features 
and give them lower terms. Is he right? What has he clone for the 
village investor’? Has he undertaken the extension of co-operative banks, 
banking societies, postal savings .banks in remote parts in rural area? And: 
if he does take it away, what will be the inevitable result? The small 
investor will go to the village market and lend his money on short term.. 
Tradesmen will set up a small business and no sooner has he done so the 
money might be withdrawn ; the capital will have gone and the trade is 
gone. Sir, that is the position. I therefore appeal to him not to really 
talce away the privilege that he has given to the poor man in the post office 
cash certificate. He gave us a somewhat similar threat two years ago but 
he did not carry it out. I hope, Sir, he ^vill not do so this year. 

If you will permit me, Sir, I will now turn to the grant for what is 
Ipiown as General Administration. I will say a few words on the IJxecutive 
Council. I will not say that we should turn down the vote for the Executive 
Council. My complaint is. Sir, that the Executive Council is too small 
for a ginat country like India. In no country in the wnrid, Sir, is there an 
Executive Counell or Cabinet of six.. Even in Newfoundland, which is a 
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small Britisli Bominion, there is.a/Cabinet of seven,. But here for; oiie-fift.li 
of the human race we have six, men,, .the advisers of the Governor General., 
It is a sight for .the gods. (Laughter.) And, Sir, what is. the amount you, , 
have provided, for them, for 'their travelling? -Only Bs.,,, 60,000. I do not. 
consider that , enough. So long .as Members of the. Executive Councii' are.' 
.responsible for administering all Central subjects in, the provinces,, they 
,ought to tour very largely. And I know, Sir, from personal 'experience 
that the tours of Members of the Executive Council have been productive 
of great good to the country and to' the Government of India. "The v.isits, 
of Sir., Basil Blackett and Sir Charles ,Innes to commercial centres , and of 
the Honour able the Home Member to the Andamans during the last year 
have been very valuable indeed. 

Now, Sir, I come to the provision for legislative bodies. I am gratified 
to find tliat there is no provision for the separation of the legislative bodies 
from the Legislative Department of the Government of India, i do not 
think, Sir, that the time has coixie for such a change. That change ought 
to be kept pending till the Statutory Commission comes out, and I hope, 
Sir, that the Statutory Commission will come out to India next cold weather. 
There is a misapprehension in the minds of some as to the functions of t.be 
Legislature and of the Government. The Council exists lor the Government ; 
the President also exists for the Government. He is not a judge or an 
arbitrator between DJie Government and the representatives of the people. 
On the other hand it is the function of the Iiegislature to support the admi- 
nistration. Let us have complete unity between the Legislature and the 
Government and let us have no separation. 

Sir, I now turn to the Demand of the Foreign Department. If I were 
in the Legislative ilssembly I should move a reduction of one rupee with a 
view to inviting them to review the situation in the North-West Frontier 
Province. I hope, Sir, you will allow me to make some remarks on the 
administration in that province. The other day in another place my friends 
there were busy with the question of reforms for the North-West Frontier 
Province. Does the province deserve any reform? It has been a question 
to me which I have not been able to answer. What do you find in that 
province? The normal law does not apply. There you have the Crimes 
Eegulation; there you have wild tribes on the borders; there you have raids 
nearly every day; life and property are unsafe; and there you have a Com- 
mittee recommending the establishment of responsible Government. Only 
last evening, Sir, as I was looking over the telegrams of the day; I found a 
telegram regarding a big raid in the North-West Frontier Province. Is that 
a province xvhere you can try responsible institutions? What you ought 
to do, Sir, is to transfer the control of the North-West Frontier Province 
from the control of the Foreign Office to our Home Department. Let us 
establish a normal civil Government first with a small civil service on ihe lines 
of the Government of Assam, and let us administer the province not solely in 
the interests of external relations of frontier affairs, but mainly in the interests 
of the province itself. Then, Sir, will be the time for you to consider 
whether you ought to have responsible government in the North-West Fron- 
tier Province. To me it is not a Muhammadan or a Hindu question ; to me it 
is a question of the success or failure of the reforms, and I am sure, Sir, 
that if jhvL will try the experiment there, failure is writ large across the 
scheme. 

Sir, I now come to the PTome Department; I have a great complaint 
against that. While, Sir, Bengal pays for the cost of the High Court there,. 
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it is the Home Department here which administers' it* I 'am very sorry I 
said the Home Department it is the Governor General in ConnciL It- 
is, Sir, an anomaly and should be wiped out, not completely wiped out in 
the direction in which some of my friends desire it but it should bo wiped 
out in a very different way. It was many . years ago that an esteemed 
gentleman of Madras suggested that all the High Courts should be brought 
under the direct control of the Government of India, and I am here, Sir, to 
support that proposition. The High Courts should be all brought under the 
control of the Government of India. Only the other day, Sir, when there was 
excitement over certain police cases in the United Provinces, iwo members 
belonging to the legal profession came to me and brought long interviews for 
publication. They said, ‘'Here are innocent men dragged before the 
Court I said, “ Why not go to the High Court They said, “ Oh, 
our High Court? There'is only one High Court in India, the Calcutta High 
Court, The Allahabad High Court is only a superior Magistrate's Court 
I said, “ I am not going to hear all these things, you must go to the High 
Court first and then come to me, and then I shall see what I can do 
Sir, you cannot allow the reputation of the High Court to be impaired. 
Sir, while the tendency will be for you to encourage provincial autonomy, 
the autonomy of the Executive Governments in the Provinces, it is 
better that the supreme judiciary in the land should be brought 
under the control of the Governor General in Council. Then, 

again, Sir, I have another complaint against the Honourable Mr. 

Crerar. Three years ago, my friend, Diwan Bahadur T. Eanga- 
chariar, made a motion that the recruitment of Chief Justices of 
High Courts should not be confined to those who were barristers but should 
be extended to those who were Vakils or Advocates. I hope, Sir, that 
Mr. Crerar will be able to tell us something about it in the nea^r future. 
Then with I’egard to the question of the separation of judicial and executive 
functions, it was only the other day that Mr. Crerar said that he was not 
yet in a position to say when that question will be taken up. Sir, we 
mpst move on,, and it is no use sitting over the question. We mxist move 
on. I cannot here support partial separation but complete separation. 

Then, Sir, the Legislative Department comes next. Here, the Legis- 
lative Department is in charge of the League of Hations and other inter- 
national courts. At least a friend of mine who went as delegate from India 
told me that he had received no instructions. I think the position was very 
curious, and I think the time has come when you ought to have a small 
compact secretariat attached to the Legislative Department to deal with 
the League of Nations and other cognate bodies. Sir, I must say we belong- 
ing to the press have received manifold assistance from varioiis officers of 
the Legislative Department. They do us well, and I am here publicly to. 
Hcknowledge it. • 

Then comes, Sir, the Department of Education, and I see my Honour- 
able fric^nd Sir ]\Inhammad Habibullah is already smiling. 1 luive no 
qonrrel with bim at all; on the contrary I welcome his generous effort to 
]nit our ftrchffifdogy on a firm and solid foundation under a body of men 
capable of administering it far away from the trammels and interference 
of the Executive Government and administrative bodies. This is what 
hiis been done in all eivilisf^ed coTintries, and I am glad, Sir, that he and 
Sir Basil Blackett have been able to do that. But, Sir, I am not so unduly 
•enamoured of archfeology as my friend, -the' Honourable the Maharajadhiraja 
Bahadur of Btirdwan. I love the -i^^st; but I live for the present. I 
cherish the undying glory of India in arch^ology^ but, Sir, when I. Bee 
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my poor countrymen suffering from malarial fever, tuberculosis 'and 
other curative and preventible 'diseases, I must urge that ike ' tinie -KaS' , 
come wlieii there should be funds supplied to taclde. these in the' first, ' 
instance. You, Sir, know it as our Chairman how cordially I welcomed 
the foundation of the Indian Branch 'of’the British Empire Leprosy lleliei 
Association, and hoW' I did my. best so ' far as publicity ■ was concerned all 
over India. But , to-day,. ■ Sir, may I suggest to Sir Basih Blackett, and 
to Sir Miihamm.ad Habibiillah to allot' more funds on .the sa.me ha.sis '.as v 
the Aroli^ological Trust for the prevention and cure of diseases. '.-I am 
sorry, Sir, my Honourable friend Sir Charles MacWatt is' not present in 
the House, but I know that they^'have very, small body .called dhe 
Eesearch Fund Association, — ^but that is nothing. ' You ' '.are , only; tinkering 
with the problem.,, I am sorry my friend,' the Honourable Eao Saliib ■ . 
Br. Eama Eaii, has taken .a vow of silence, otherwise ,. he would have ' told 
us all about kala-azar and many other ' diseases which are really causing 
such havoc in India. Then, Sir, I saw’ perhaps to the best of my recollec- 
tion a proposal to revive the po'st of Deputy . Commissioner 'ol Eublic Health 
and I think it 'is my .duty to .enter -a .timely protest. I think it will be a 
real woaste of public funds to create it. 

Sir, as regards the Finance Department, over which my Honourable 
fiiend Sir Basil Blackett presides, I have practically nothing to say but 
to acknowledge the way in which he has really utilized Indian talent for 
the development of his Department. At the same time a word of caution 
would not be out of place. I think, Sir, he is enlarging the Audit Depart- 
ment far too much, and I have some practical experience of this. I do 
not think their audit is very useful. They do not produce a balance sheet, 
they do not Amrify the bank books; they just come and do their work for 
a few months and go aw’ay and there is just some objection raised by 
them wdiich has not been done by their predecessors. That audit is lifeless 
and illusory, and I have heard, Sir, that there is an idea of reviving the 
office of the Controller of Civil Accounts. All I say, Sir, is that it would 
be useless. It was rightly axed by the Inchcape Committee. 

I am very sorry, Sir, that His Excellency is not present Iiere to-da^^ 

I listened with very great admiration to the speech he made the ether 
day. He said that neither Lord Eawlinson nor himself could give a 
guarantee that the army expenditure would go down to the .minimum pres- 
cribed by the Inchcape Committee. Well, Sir, the standard strength of 
the Army must be maintained; there is no doubt about that, the standard 
of efficiency of the army must be kept up; but, Sir, there should be real 
and genuine efforts to cut down the expenditure on the Army, and tliat 
‘ could only be secured by abolishing the present system and by 'establishing 
an Army Council for India. 

All I say, Sir, is that the time has come when there slioiild be an 
effort to establish an Army Council for India; and when that is done, there 
will be men, particularly civilians, who will be able to grapple with the 
problems in such a w-ay as to secure the economical use of army funds. 

Sir, as regards the Department of Labour and Industries I have one 
suggestibii to make. Since the retirement of Sir St. John Gebbie no 
Consulting Engineer to the Government of India was appointed. The 
time has come when the appointment should be filled, and, if that appoint- 
ment is not filled, at least a Board bf Irrigation ought to be constituted. 
Sir, I am very grateful to you for giving me such a long time and a patient 
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Iienring. I have made these suggestions fully conscious that I am a mere 
amateur, but all the same I place these suggestions before the Government 

of India for their consideration. 

The IIonoubable Eai Bahadur Lala BAM SABAN DAS (Punjab^; 
Noii-Muliainmadan) : Sir, I rise to congratulate the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett on bis surplus Budget. I am grateful to Government for the 
abolition of the cotton excise duties and also for reducing the provincial 
contributions. *1 do not regard the Budget as quite satisfactory. As far 
as I can see, Sir, the surplus is not 305 lakhs, but 576 lakhs. I say that, 
Sir, because in case the Bailway Budget had not been separated, our 
surplus would have been 576 lakhs and so we expected from the Finance 
Member that we should be treated as regards remissions in taxation as 
if our surplus balance was 576 lakhs. In the year 1921-22 the deficit of 
Baiiways wns crores. Now, it is a matter of pleasure that the Bail- 
ways liave made up a reserve of 10 crores. In passing I might remark that 
since the Bailway Budget was separated from the General Budget there 
has been a distinct and clear change of policy of Govemment in the Bail- 
way Department in the matter of treatment of both these Houses of the 
Legislature in regard to questions. I deplore the change. Now replies to 
questions are evaded and both Houses are sometimes told to approach 
the Advisory Committee of Baiiways with which the questions are 
concerned. 

I cannot understand, Sir, why Bs. 50 lakhs have been given away for 
funding the ArcluBological Department. In case an ordinary grant or a 
recurring grant of Bs. 3 lakhs (an amount equivalent to the interest on 
50 laklis) liad been given, we could have utilised this amount for other 
useful purposes as suggested by my Honourable friend Mr. K. C. Boy. 

I am sorry, Sir, that military expenditure is still high. It ought 
to be brought down to 50 crores as was recommended by the Inchcape 
Committee. I see, Sir, that 54 crores and 58 lakhs have been budgeted 
for the military expenditure. I shall be obliged if the Honourable the 
Finance Member ^vilI tell us whether this sum includes 174 lakhs, the 
loss on strategic linos. If it does not, this sum added to 54 crores and 
88 hikhs makes a total of 56 crores and 62 lakhs of military expenditure. 
It is a matter for regret that so far Govemment have not been able to 
inform, this House as to the result of the deputation of the Honourable 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra to England to reconcile w^ar accounts and to 
fight our claims. The Honourable the Finance Member in his speech 
says: ■ ■ ‘ 

Negotiations for the settlement of- these latter have been vigorousiv pursued 
during the year. The issues a, re complicated, and I am not yet in a position to* 
announce the final outcome 

It is a pity, Sir, that aotwithstanding so many years jjassed, the 

House, s of the Legislature have not yet been informed of the results of the 
negotiations that have been going on. On page 27 of the Explanatory 
I\Iemorandi!m by the Finance Secretary I, find that an item of Es. 1,32,000 
has been transferred from the military to the, civil estimates, the details 
of which are Es. 43,000 on account of the establishment of the Deputy 
Financial Adviser, Eoyal Air Force, Es. 40,000 for the establishnient of 
the budget section and Es. 49,000 for. th& charges for the Nepal Escort. 
I should like the Finance Secretary to explain why this item has been 
transferred from the military to the civil. Last year 7 crores were spent 
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upon operations in, the North-West ' Frontier Pro¥ince.h This' yeoj''\tliere ' 
have been no siieh operations and .so we expected that there would be a 
cleeiease of at least 8 crores in the,, militaiy ’Budget. 

As regards the Indianization. of the army, it lias been going on at a snaihs 
pace. It is a matter to be deplored. I am sorry that His Excellency the 
ConiiTj an der-in- Chief is not here, as he might perhaps lia.ve given his views 
in this matter as to how soon he wants to remove this real grievance of the ' 
Indians. It is a. matter of sorrow to find, Sir, that, notwithstanding , thed 
Indian aspirations, no commissions have been so far ailowed to them in 
the: .Royal Air Force, Royal Artillery., Royal Engineers,, .Armoured ,■ Gars, 
and so on. I hope the Government will give their due attention to this 
matter and allow Indians to be admitted into these Corps. 

Last year I raised a protest, Sir, that the burden of the cost of the 
Kabul Ijegatioii should not be borne by India. I told this House that 
Canada does not bear the cost of its Legation at Washington. But I am 
sorry to find, Sir, that, instead of India being relieved of this burden, a 
provision in the Budget for Rs. 4,64,000 has been made for the extra 
buildings for the Kabul Legation. Last year 8 lakhs were budgeted for and 
with the addition of Rs. 4,64,000 this year, it means a burden of 
Rs. 12,64,000 unnecessarily on India, 

We expected. Sir, that the Government would reduce the rates of 
postage, particularly on postcards and envelopes. I hope that attention 
will be paid to this subject. I differ ft’om Mr. K. C. Roy, so far as his 
remarks on post otfice cash certificates are concerned. As far as I have 
been able to make out, the high rate of interest on post office cash 
certificates does adversely affect Indian banking. 

I expected, Sir, that there would be some reduction in the import duty 
on motor lonies and cars and on agricultural machinery. I also expected 
that the excise duty on petrol would be abolished. This excise duty on 
petrol, Sir, is another notorious duty which ought to be immediately re- 
moved for it is a matter of great surprise and sorrow to find that Indian 
petrol is being sold cheaper in England than it is in India, the land of its 
production . 

I fully agree with the remarks that have fallen from Mr. K. 0, Roy as 
regards the question of giving of Reforms to, the North-West Frontier 
Province. In my opinion that province, having regard to its present 
conditions, is unfit to have any such Ref onus. 

I am sorry to see, Sir, that big canal projects in the Punjab are being 
.-held up because there is a dispute about the water supply in the rivers 
between the Punjab and the Bombay Governments. As far as my informa- 
tion goes, two eminent engineers have declared that after taking the full 
supply for the Havelian and Thai Projects in the Punjab there will be 
more than enough water left at Sukkur for the Sukkur Barrage Project. 
The Havelian project is a very much smaller project and should not be 
delayed. I wish the Government of India would make prompt inquiries 
and if they find that the water in ’.the. river is ample enough to meet ail the 
demands of the present Sukkur Barrage, the schemes should not be held 
up any longer as the Pimjab needs these projects. 

One word more, Sir, ’and I -have done,, and that is that we sliould have 
a fund for the extinction of curable diseases. The Honourable Mr. K. 0. 
Roy has rightly spoken about thiSi and instead of having a fund for 
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arcliseologioal research we should have a fund for the benefits just men- 
tioned of living persons. With these few remarks I beg to close. 

The Honourable Mr, J. E. B. HOTSON (Bombay: Nominated Official) : 
It is rather difficult for an official Member from Bombay to say anything; 
new when discussing the Budget as a whole. He has got to drag in King. 
Charles’s head and most of you have heard all about King Charles's head 
already. However, I am emboldened to intervene to-day because,, while 
in another place the case of Bombay has been represented from year to 
year and once again two days ago by official Members from Bombay in lan- 
guage which was impressive from its moderation as much as from its 
lucidity, it is now some time since the official case of Bombay was laid 
before this House. I think, although the non-official Members from Bombay 
both to-day and on previous occasions have stated their point of view with 
great ability and force, there is a sufficient difierence between the non- 
official point of view and the official point of view to justify me in speaking 
for a short time. It is not my province to speak on many points in the 
Budget, but unquestionably this must be regarded as a good Budget. The 
fi,oods of eloquence and invective which were expected in another place dried 
up in barely two hours, and almost everything that has been said this morn- 
ing has been most appreciative. It is, if we cannot quite say a prosperity 
Budget, at all events, the budget of a solvent nation. There is a surplus, 
and what is more, it is a reciUTing surplus which has made it possible to 
distribute boons to objects regarded as deserving. On this we musb all 
congratulate the Government of India and in particular the Honourable 
the Finance Member. But it is just because it is a surplus Budget that it 
is necessary once more to lodge a protest on behalf not only of Bombay? 
but of all the industrial provinces. While the Government were poor it 
was quite impossible for them to take any steps which would have resulted 
in a loss to themselves. It is now when the Government of India have 
money to spare that those whose rights have been affected injuriously by 
the financial arrangements which were made a few years ago have some 
chance of being heeded. With one of the two chief proposals in this year’s- 
Budget nobody has any quarrel. The cotton excise duty has been a griev- 
ance for many long years. Some people may be inclined to think that 
latterly the giievance was rather sentimental than real. The recent cotton 
strike in Bomba^y proved that the existence of the excise duty -was a serious 
danger to the prosperity of the Presidency. Its disappearance, therefore, 
will be welcomed by all and nobody wants to see it back again. 

The other main feature in the Budget is the one about wffiich I have to 
speak, that is to say, the proposal to reduce certain of the provincial con- 
tributions to the Central Government. The protest which is made on behalf 
of all the industrial provinces m not founded on ill-feeling againsb those 
provinces which are tnore fortunate, it is not founded on any animosity 
against them. It is not provincial in its character. Emphatically it is 
not, as has been alleged, anti-national. On the contrary the argument that 
is now advanced that the Meston Settlement should 'be revised and the 
Bevohiri-on Rules altered is based on the strongest and most truly national 
grounds. The gravamen of the charge against the settlement is that it 
deprives not one province, not any one group of pt^ovinces but all the pro- 
vinces in India of their elastic sources of revenue. The true effect of the 
Settlement is still to some extent obscure as regards certain provinces 
which have had to pay large provincial .contributions. Their revenues are 
now experiencing a certain mechanical growth and will for some short time- 
continue to experience further growth of the same kind by the remission 
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by degrees of tlie provincial contributions. We all liope that tlie time 
will come wiien these provincial contributions will; entirely disappear. 
When that day comes, if the' Settlement has not meanwhile been altered, 
those provinces will find that they have been wandering on.ahye-path .which, 
leads them nowhere except intodhe morass of stagnant revenues, while all 
the time they iiiight have been 'advancing' on .the high road of growth and 
progress. They might have been.' developing their muscles by^ .a^ natural, 
not a rriechanicai expansion.' It .is therefore fair to urge that it .is in the 
interests of India as a whole that the revision of the Settlement and of the 
Devolution Buies should precede a^nd not succeed' the reduction und the ■ 
extinction of .the. proviiiciai contributions. 

Before I go on^ to' de.al with ' the ■ reasons which made this' revision.' 
necessary I should like to deal for a' 'moment with two arguments which - 
I have often heard against the Bombay ease. ' The 'first is that Bombay 
ought to be satisfied this year because they have had the remission of the 
cotton excise duty. Now^ the prosperity of the cotton industry is of the 
very greatest importance to Bombay as indeed to the whole of India, but 
financially that industry is rather a burden rather than a source of strengdli 
to the Bombay Government. The large concentrations of industrial popula- 
tions, not only in Bombay City but in other parts of the Presidency, impose 
upon the Government of Bombay very large expenditure upon education, 
upon sanitation, upon medical relief and particularly on police, 'which 
would not otherwise be necessary. On the other hand ^ the income-tax, the 
super-tax and the customs duty upon articles required for the mills them- 
selves, still more the customs duties on all the articles which the increased 
wealth distributed by the mills to their shareliolrlers and their employees 
allov/ to be imported — all these duties go to the Government of India and 
no part of them goes to the Government of Bombay. I believe that it was 
by the Finance Member himself that the Bombay Government was advised' 
some little time ago to cast its bread upon the waters. The Government 
of India have acted upon that advice. i\Tien they remit the cotton excise 
duty, they ensure that the wealth which they are thus giving away will 
return by different channels to their own coffei’s in the shape of inci’eased 
customs, increased income-tax and in other ways. They are getting every- 
thing except what is given to the industry itself. The Government of 
India and the industry share the advantages. To the Government of' 
Bombay falls only the negative advantage of being spared from a crisis 
which at one time seemed likely to impose a severe strain upon the forces 
of law and order. The other argument I have heard is that it is selfish of 
the Government of Bombay to ask for advantages to itself which could 
only come from the loss of others. Now, Mr. President, if you were in 
the clutches of a robber who '^i^as rifling both your pockets, and if the robber 
told you that lieneeforwarcl he would leave one of your pockets alone and 
would only take what he wanted out of the other, I do not think that you 
w^ould be satisfied: you would probably go on calling for the police ju.st 
as lustily as you did before. This is in some degree the position of the' 
Government of Bombay. At the same time, if we leave that distant and 
most improbable analogy, I think that it can be shown that the argument 
is othejOTse invalid. If any one says that he opposes the inquiry which 
is now asked for by the Government of Bombay on the ground that that 
inquiry is certain to profit Bombay, , then he implicitly admits in advance 
the truth and the justice of the Bombay claim. For what is that claim?' 
It is not for an immediate advantage. It is only for an inquiry into the 
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Settlement and into the rules., which sliall result in a new settlenieni:, wMeli 
will be admitted to be fair to all parties., or will at all events be ^ more 
generally so admitted than is the ease at present. It may conceivably 
happen that as a result oi that inquiry Bombay will not get anv immediate 
advantage. AVcIeome as financial aid would bo in the difhcult times 
through which the Government of Bombay is passing a,t tne present 
moment, the (tovernment v/ould be willing to acce])t such a result, provided 
only that Ijt the revised settlement they were assured of a source of revenue 
wliieli could be trusted to expand steadily in some measure in proportion 
to the constantly increasing cost of every branch of the ad ministration. 
It is easy to show that the Meston Committee itself did not intend to 
tie dowTi any of the provinces to stationaiw revenues. They have said : 

We have inquired .into the relative taxable capacity of the provinces m the 
light of their agricultural and industrial v/ealtb. It should be observed that we 
have considered iheir taxable capacities not only as they are at the present time 
or as they will he in tlie irninediate future, I>ut from the point of view also of the 
<^apacity of each [.irovince for expr.rtslon and development a.gTi culturally and industrially. 
Wo have also given covisideration to the elasticity of llie existing heads of revenue 
U'hich will he. .seemed lu each province and toihe availability of its wealtb for 
.'taxation.’’ " ■ ■ ■ 


Now it can be proved that the deductions which were made by that Com- 
mittee were at the time wlien they were made demonstrably false. They 
thought that Bombay in particular might look for reasonable elasticity. 
Their tirg\.iment is vitiated by the fact that they selected two single years 
as the basis for their conclusions. As regards the land revenue, they 
found that the increase in 8 years had been B2 per cent., an average of 
4 per cent., ami they expected that this increase would continue in the 
same ratio. Those figures were taken, the first from the actuals of a 
famine year in which the revenue had fallen by one crore and a. half; and 
the second figure they took was not the actuals lu.ii: merely the estimates 
of a year which had been expected to be prosperous. They thought that 
excise revenue would continue to ex])and by -121; per cent, per annum hi 
spite of the fact that most of‘ the increase during the 8 years had been 
due to a change in the system from iixed fees to auctions, and that the 
increase, derived h'om that cluinge could never be repeated. .As for stam|)s, 
the estimates for the year 1920-21 were those for a boom year. It is possible 
that the Comniitteo thought that that booi.o would continue indefinitely. 
If they did so, they v'ere rash. Their anticipations vrere not jiistihed by 
the facts then .Imowui, -whieh perhaps had not come to tlieir notice duidng 
the 8 iveeks within which tlieir inquiries into the resources of the whole of 
India were confined. Their anticipations have at anv I'ate been entirely 
falsified by the results. I will not -go ini^o the figures wiiich have been* 
laid bef(>re the Legislature and the Government of India on many pi’evlous 
occasions, and nolably in the repi^esentation which iva.s submitted bv the 
Legislative Council of Bombay last year. A]\ I wish to do is to bring up 
to date certain of the figures therein mentioned. Had ihe expectaiiouR 
of the Hesf'on Committee been idealised, the land revenm-- in Boml.ay for 
192^1-29 .should have been 74B lakhs. The actual figure fur j924-2.'“t veis 
f>f>9^ inichs. The rrwised estimates for -the eurroint rear are 9*78 la.khs. Tfie 
excise revenue should, according, to the .same calculations, licve been 
•lakhs In 1925.29. The actuals for 1924-25' wemAiB lakhs, and the revised 
estimate for 1925-26, 446 lakhs. Stamps -were expected to reach 287 lakhs 
during this year. The actuals for last year were 178 lakhs, and the 
revised estimates for the year now coming, to an end, 178 lakhs. In point 
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■of fact neitiior under any one of these, heads of revenue nor in the totals 
has the revenue of Bombay in any ' single year during the last 'five years 
reached the figure which was estimated to be the starting point in 1920-21. 
The deficiency, below the revenue ^ which the Meston Committee expected 
Bombay to receive of, the revenues which have actually been received in 
those five years is no less than 1,240 lakhs., as touching the possible 

argument that , the Government of Bombay has not done : all fin .its power 
to increase the land revenue, I should invite attention to the figures given 
ill paragraph 92 of the Beport of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Comniittee, 
for w'hich ’we are so much indebted to two Members, who now belong to 
this House and to their colleagues. Those figures show the progress in 
the land revenue of all India in the 20 years from 1903-04 to 1923-24. The 
increase in those 20 years has been 20*4 per cent., that is, one per cent, 
per annum, n:4 the 4 per cent, per annum w^hich was expected for Bombay 
by the Meston Committee — and yet we must suppose that the gi:eater 
part of the increase has been in provinces which 20 years ago were not so 
far developed as v/as Bombay at that time. That is to sa,y, it would have 
been impossible for Bombay to have forced its pace in this matter. Some 
of us here would perliaps go further and say, in the light again of the 
views stated in this report of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee on 
the land revenue system, that it wmuld not have been right to have gone 
faster than the Government of Bombay has actually gone. I do not wish 
‘to commit myself on this point. I will not go further than saying with 
all due defei’ence that, while it might not be improper to aim at a steady 
increase at a regular rate in the land revenue of Bombay, the views of the 
Taxation Inquiry Committee deserve the fullest consideration and will 
umdoubtedly receive it. 

Now, whore are we to look for the remedy? Last year it was urged 
that the classification of the income-tax should be changed and that the 
whole or a large part of it should be made provincial. This same report of 
the Taxaiion Inquiry Committee has perhaps made it more difficult, at 
least until the wdiole of the Beport is digested, to say that this is the only 
possible remedy. At the same time that report, with all its great weight, 
■does undoubtedly support the claims of Bombay and Bengal to a share in 
the income-tax. Chapters IX and XYI examine the whole matter with 
the iiTmost impartiality and the conclusion that at the very least Devolu- 
tion Buie 15 must be sub.stantially modified without delay, is irresistible. 
This modification, I may add, must be substantial. The Devolution Rule, 
as it stands now, purports to give to Bombay and the other industrial 
provinces a share in the income-tax. But its effect has been that Bombay 
'for years, for several years, has received nothing, and cannot expect to 
receive anything until there isi a marked iraproveinont in trade. Bombay 
cannot wait for that improvement and if it did wait, the return which it 
would receive from the Rule as it stands now would be far below that to 
which it is justly entitled. It was in this connection that I meant to 
refer to the heavy expenditure entailed in the Government of Bombay by 
the mill industry. I will n^t tire the House with figures. I will only point 
out tliat this heavy expenditui'e is itself the best reason why the Govera- 
ment of, Bombay should share in the revenue which is derived from that 
industry. I might, ho'wever, perhaps.: touch \\uthout irrelevance on an 
argument which has often been brought forward by members of the Swaraj 
Party. They say that it is no good to give any additional revenues to any 
of the existing Governmenis in India, , because they are invariably misused. 
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To those of this way of thinldng, I would commend a reference to some 
^ery interesting graphioal illustrations which appear at the beginning of 
the blue-book submitted with the Bombay Budget of this year, particularly 
to No. 3. This graph ishows that education in 1910-11 cost 50 lakhs of 
rupees and now costs over 200 lakhs. In fact, it has become the largest 
single item of expenditure in the Bombay Budget. Similarly Medical has 
risen from about 16 lakhs to over 50 lakhs. These are truly nation-building 
activities and even if we do not limit that term as narrowly as some 'of the 
politicians do, Vve must, admit that these activities! are deserving of suppoit. 
If the revenues of the Bombay Government are not allowed to expand, it 
will not onh' be necessary to curb the gTov/th of expenditure of these and 
other branches of the administration but it is more than probable that we 
shall have to draw back even from what we are doing now. 

In 1924 Mr. E, B. Bell used the following vvords in another place; 

The Government of Bombay do not seek primarily for such a re-adjustment 
as wiil improve their present position. Their claim, and the claim of other provinces 
like Bengal for w hicli Devolution Rule 18 offers no attraction, is ^ that they ^ should 
be placed in possession of resources which bear some real relation to their true 
assets. It may be that siich a re-adjustment will not place them at the outset in 
anj* better position than they are at present, and the Government of Bombay recognise 
that special treatment may be required for the poorer and less developed provinces. 
What they do seek is an ailoeation of revenues which will enable them to meet their 
increasing needs.*' 

I Btund by these words now and I am i.)repared to add that, if the inquiry 
for which we ask were to result in the transfer from Provincial to Central 
of some of tlie less, progressive items of revenue, there would be little com- 
plaint. It may oven be tliat a study of this particular question and of the 
general proposals made in the Taxation Inquiry Committee’s Eeport will 
lead to the introduction of new taxation or p'erhaps to the extension of 
some e-xisting form of taxation, such as death duties, which are as yet of 
limited application. If it be so, it will be necessary to face the situation, 
and to do everything that is required to insure that, justice is given to all 
the provinces of India. If justice is done, there is no reason to fear that 
the roof will fall in. 

What is the prospect of a move in this direction? The Honourable the 
Finance Secretary, in spite of all the eloquence with which he introduced 
the Budget in this Blouse, gave to Bombay and Bengal and their fellow- 
sufferers no hope. The Flonourable the Finance Member in his speech in 
another place, the larger part of which I had the pleasure of hearing, told 
us at least that the turn of the other provinces will come and that they 
have been brought much nearer fniilion by the events* of the last two years. 
I am informed that the Finance Member a day or two ago went even further 
and said — if the report given to me is correct — that he agreed that some* 
revision of the arrangements in the Meston Settlement must ultimately take 
place and that the Government of India intend during the coming summer 
to re-examine the question of a re-division of revenues. I believe that he 
specially mentioned the Income-tax. If the Honourable the Finance 
Member will repeat or perhaps amplify these w’ords here, I think v>re shall 
feel that this discussion has not altogether been i.!! vain. 

Thb^ Honourable Sm MUHAMMAB^ HABIB ULL AH (Member for 
Education, Health and Lands) : Sir, before I proceed to express itij views 
on the questions dealt with during this discussion in regard to the depart- 
ments under my control, it behoves me, as the Leader of the House, to 
.express the apologies of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief for his 
: unavoidable absence from the House to-day. More than one Member has. 
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ref erred to His Sxcedoncy’s .absence/, from the discussions to-day. I can 
■ assure the House that nobody regretted his absence more than His Excel- 
lency himself. He had entered into an engagement otficial, of course — 
long before he had been aware of the fact that the general diseussion of 
the Budget would take place to-day, and in spite of his best efforts to 
readjust his programme and thus enable him to be present here to-day, he 
found it impossible to do so, and he asked me to convey his sincere regrets 
to the House. 

Sir, the only matter of importance that has been touched upon in the 
■course of the discussion to-day is that relating to archiBology and following 
from, it I suppose medical research. I am indeed gratified that the recep- 
tion given to this p.roposal indicates that the House as a whole is one with 
us on this matter. Those Honourable Members w.ho have spoken have 
not in the least urged any objections against the proposal but they have 
made one or two suggestions which indeed deserve the fullest consideration 
and with which I shall deal. Every Indian who has a love for his country 
— and I doubt if there is one who has none such — will indeed be proud of 
the glorious past of his own motherland, and the work which the Archaeolo- 
gical Department has set its heart upon is of a nature to justify such 
natural pride and to wrench from the bosom of the earth those traces 
and evidences which will fortif3^ such a claim, and I therefore would assert 
that there is no object which would appeal to a patriotic Indian as the one 
which the Archaeological Department is now engaged upon. My task in 
justification of this proposal has been considerably simplified by the very 
convincing and eloquent speech of my Honourable friend, the Maharaja of 
Burdwan. Of course he spoke in language which I confess is inimitable. 
He is not satisfied with the provision which we have made under this 
particular head but he draws our pointed attention to the necessity for the 
provision of further funds under the heading of the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments. I know what an ardent lover of ancient monuments he is. I 
know the part he has himself plaj^ed in that direction and I Icnow also how 
useful he had been as — shall I say — a guide to the late. Lord Curzon during 
the time the latter was engaged upon his memorable activities towards the 
preservation of ancient monuments in India. The difficulty with the De- 
partment was, Sir, that its activities had either to be curbed from time to 
time or regulated in proportion to the availability of funds from year to 
year. The recent excavations which have been made and those yet in 
progress will convince the House of the gigantic task that lies before the 
ArchfBological Department still, and if after having programmed for a par- 
ticular wox'k in the following year it is found to their regret that the finan- 
cial position of the country will not enable the Finance Department to 
place those funds at their disposal, one of two things must inevitably 
happen. You have either to disband the whole of the trained staff whom 
you had utilised on that work or you have to make a show of caarrying on 
the Tvork merely continuing to pay the staff hut doing no w'ork. That 
was indeed a very unsatisfactory state of affairs and economically wrong. 
With a view, therefore, to ensuring a continuity of- work it became neces- 
sary to envisage a plan whereby the funds necessary for the work could be 
guaranteed and the officers of the Areheeological Department might see as 
far ahead of them as possible and draw up a programme of work based 
uf^on the availability of funds in respect of which a guarantee has now 
been given to them. This in brief is the scheme vdiich this proposal is 
intended to follow and I have not ' the least doubt in my mind that my 
Honourable friends here will appreciate it. , 
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\Ye had also another object in view. We noticed everywhere interest 
being tahen, more interest being evinced in the arch^Boiogical researches. 
We noticed that Universities were willing to fall into line with our work. 
We noticed students of Universities willing to take advam-age of tne exist- 
ence of this Department to start research work. We thereiom wei^e 
anxious that we should give an opportunity to ^everyone to join this noble 
band of archaeological workers and contribute either in money or in brains 
towards the accomplishment of the grand object we have in view.. We 
expect to train a large number of Indians for this work. \Ye expect to 
attract — shall I say — ^large endowments from those who possess the goods 
of the earth and who are willing to spare a, portion for this noble task. W'e 
hope, therefore, to work more or less on the lines, as my Honourable col- 
league the Uinance Member pointed out in another place, of the Board of 
Trustees established in England to work the British Museum. Honourable 
Members are aware tliat this interest in Indian archasology is not confined 
within the four walls oF: India but that it has begun to attract eminent 
.students, eminent research workers, in that same line from outside India. 
W'C have now calls for information from all parts of the world. Several 
research workers who are busy in other parts of the world are willing to 
pay visits to India and carry away with them experiences of the marvellous 
treasure that India possesses of this nature. Well, we wish to give oppor- 
tunities to everyone. Who knows that one day even the Eockefeller Trust 
may probably donate a large sum to this Fund? My Honourable' friend 
the Khan Bahadur from Bombay warned me not to lose sight of the fact 
that Indians were given every opportunity possible in connection with this, 
new scheme. I may assure the House that it was only yesterday that I 
had the pleasure of constituting a selection board for the purpose of select- 
ing three Indian scholars to midergo training in the excavations which we 
are carrying out af Malienja-Dcaro. Let mo repeat, let me emphasise the 
point that the intentinr] of the Department is to bring the best brains of 
India in line with, this woik and thereby stir up further interest in it. 

I have been asked and very rightly asked by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. K. C. Boy, and another as to wliy this partial treatment has been 
accorded to Arelueology, while the needs of medical research demanded 
greater attention. It was pointedly mentioned, I believe, that- there is a 
large number of prevcntible .diseases in India in reg/nd to which if we 
possessed a little more knowledge we might perhaps minimise human mor- 
tality. ^ I agree; but may I remind Honourable Members of .'this House,,, of 
the existence already of an association called the Indian Research Fund 
Association which is a large expert body, extending its operations through- 
out India, which has on its rolls members from all the provinces in India 
and which again has got two committees, called an Advisory Committee . 
and the Governing Body of the latter of which T have the honour to be 
President. This organisation is intended to carry on exactly the same %vork 
which my two Honourable friends there have suggested. This Association 
has already got an endowment fund of the face value of 52 lakhs; it gets 
in the shape of annual interest a sum of nearly 2r1: lakhs. Besides this 
endowment, the Government of India were making large donations for the 
upkeep of tliat institution. But, as a result of the inchcape cut, manv 
a useful object had to surrender itself at the altar of that axe, and this 
dissociation did not^fare better; but with the renewd of, shall I caH, pros- 
perity in the financial condition, during the current year I was able to per- 
suade my Honourable colleague the Finance Member to restore ,3 out of tliS' 

5 lakhs of the contribution which was being made to this fund until the 
Inchcape axe came into operation. And during the next year the House 
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will be gratitlcd to notice tliat we liaye giYen tMs Association a siibven tie ri 
of 6J laldis. T-liis Associationb.let. me again i^oint out, seiwes two purposes. 
In tlic first place it trains officers in research work in respect of Yaiious 
diseases, in regard to propliTiactic work, and the preparation of sera and 
other tilings wliieh prevent, disease.. .d It 'also ■ sanctions subsidies to those 
medical v'orkers who are engaged upon ■ research work of tliis description. 
'The former, namely, the officers wiio are trained, are intended to be dis- 
tributed tlirougbout India and to carry on similar work in tlieir res^jective 
provinces. The Association had, on account of the slioitage of funds, to. 
curb their activities cluring the interregnum that I reierrerl to just now. 
During the current year ive have 8 officers under training, and we hope to 
train no less than 18 ofiieers next year. These are all the achievements 
ol the Association, and I mav at once iirfoiin Honourable ivleiolncrs who 
entertain the least doubt as regards that matter, that amongst the numer- 
ous researches which this Association has been carrying on cluring the cur- 
rent year and in previous years, we have tackled haJa azar which in a sense 
has been conquered and has been eliminated from tlie iist of incurable 
diseases. The w'ork in Assam has demonstrated that fact, and the Corn- 
mission on ]:(\la azar, ivhich is still sitting, has sent such a valuable report 
that all provinces will now read it wiili courage and congratulate thenn 
selves that that problem ha.s once for all been grappled wltln Wo conduct 
researches on malaria. We have got special woihers to whom we make 
subsidies, and from day to day our slock of knowledge is Vicing added to as 
to how t'> cou'ibat malaria. We have tilso done work to prevent relapsing 
and typhus fevers. A very systematic inquiry was conducted on that 
disease, and the results of the investigations made by our workers will, I 
know, be interesting reading. We have done a good lot in the direction of 
preparing and supervising anti-plague vaccine and other similar -vaccines 
wdiieh, as the House may know, are now^ getting more and more into pro- 
minence in this country, and, on the whole, I must say that the work 
which is being done under the supervision, control and vnth the help of' 
the funds at tlic dis])osa] of fue Association is indeed very great. .But I 
do realise that an Association lilvv:*. that should be still further encourngeeb 
and if I should, aftei* an examination of the whole situation, come to the 
conclusion that I could add usefully to the funds of that Association, that 
if larger funds wxH-e plfAced at flie disposal of the Association they could 
be utilised for similar purposes and thus would add to the general stock 
of happiness of the people, and it would be possible to minimise disease, 
or to minimise deaths, then I can give this much assurance that I shall, 
certainly miss no opportunity of approaching my Honourable colleague tlie 
Finance ^/lernber and asking him to see eye to eye with me, and I doubt 
not that, with the help which I have always been able to receive from him 
in getting larger contribi.itioiis for the departments under my control — de- 
partments which have rightly been regarded as nation-building — that he 
will view my demand in respect of this Association also vritli the same 
sympathy which he has always displayed towards the other departments in 
my charge. And a perusal of paragraph 52 of the Honourable the Finance 
Member's speech in the other place wmuld have convinced Honourable 
Members that he has not at all lost sight of the necessity for enhanced 
grants in respect of Medicine, Education, Agriculture, Forests and various 
otjier departm.e.nts which are supervised by me, and I have no reason what- 
soever to view wnth anything like pessimism this one matter, and therefore 
I assure the House that their suggestion will receive my best consideration. 

As regards grants to the Universities,: Sir, to which an Honourable 
Member from Bombay referred, I may tell Mm that the obligations of the 
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■ Government' of India in regard to Education. 'do not begin and end tiie 
grants to the three Universities which are regarded as All-Indio. 

They have also, I should say, very great responsibilities in the matter 
of the- elementary, secondary and higher education of those parts oi India 
which are regarded as directly administered by them, and as a procu of the 
fact that they have not neglected or omitted to take into account, the needs 

■ of education in those provinces, I will again invite the attention of the 
House to paragraph 52 which gives details of the further grants ^vhich we 
have made to the North West Frontier Province. We are examining 
the whole question as regards the needs of the nation-building depart- 
ments and I hope to be in a position to prepare a programme indicating 
how these departments will have to be financed from year to year, and 
when that is done, I hope I shall have evolved a system which would 
enable us to secure from year to year as much money as we consider 
essential for the administration and growth of these dejmrtments without 
disturbing the equilibrium of the Imperial Budget. 

Thb IIoxouuable Mr, G. S. KHAPARDE (Berar: Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, I wish to offer a few observations on the Budget more as a 
layman than as a financier, because I do not understand the technical part 
oi it. From my point of view, and judging it as I usually do, there are 
four points in favour of the Budget as it has been framed, and three points 
against it. So, the Budget wins by one point. The four points in favour 
' of the Budget ai’e these. The first is, the abolition of the cotton excise 
duty. I was a college student when it came in, and from my youth I have 
always objected to it. Beading Fawcett, Mill and others, we always 
thought that it was objectionable, and we put questions to our professors 
asking them to reconcile the matter. It was said that the duty was purely 
for purposes of revenue and not for protection or anything, of that kind. I 
am glad that this enemy has died. Another enemy remains and I have 
the consolation of being able to fight him hereafter. That is the Gold 
Standard. I suppose it will come one of these days, and then the second 
enemy also will have died. The other point in favour of the Budget is that 
there is a surplus. That surplus is a ver^?- good one, amounting to 1,80 
lakhs. It is rather a nice sum, and that means, I understand, that our 
permanent income will increase by that amount. If that is so, I am really 
glad about it. But I feel a little bit of difficulty in this because emineQ.t 
people think to the contrary. Whereas some think that too little has been 
given to Archfeology, others think that too much has been given to it. I 
personally think that the interests of the living are more important than 
the interests of the dead. The bones have been buried for a long time and • 
they may remain there for a few centuries more. There is no harm done. 
Here, relief is wanted in various directions and that relief is not afforded. 
Living persons .are supposed to be temples of God Almighty and they 
suffer. I am one of those who grudge this Bs. 50 lakhs which lias been 
given straiglitavny. I would not mind a recurring grant or a pcrnianent 
allowance of Bs. 2 lakhs being made to this depaidment. But you have 
given away a large slice out of the surplus. BTowever, I suppose that riie 
Honourable the Finance Member will be able to say that some I'uaopde vrant 
too much and some people want too little, : and therefore that he is right. 
And there is a good deal in that argument, for if both parties are dis- 
satisfied the judgnient is supposed to be correct or we can take it at that 
at any rate. Then there is this further point of the great relief that there 
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is no taxation coming and that is a point in favour of the Budget. These 
are the four points in favour of the Budget. The points against are, first, 
there is that point about archseology vi^hich has become a doubtful point. 1 
had intended to put a mark against it, but since there is a conflict of opinion 
I put against it a doubtful mark. But there is another point against which 
1 would like to put a strong mark and which I do not understand. The 
military expenditure we expected to be in the neighbourhood of Rs. 50 
crores. It has not come to that and it is a good deal more still and we 
have the Navy staring us in the face and it may come any day and demand 
large sums. Therefore we need not congratulate ourselves too much on 
thi« surplus because it will be eaten away by two Dreadnoughts and there 
will be no money left for a third Dreadnought. Then there is that thing, 
the Air Force, Judging things as they are, it seems likely that invasion 
may come by air. Formerly it came by water and we have got to protect 
ourselves against both. I do not think that there is any army in this world 
strong enough to cross the Indian frontier as they did before and -our forces 
are stronger than they were ever in the history of India. I wish that the 
military expenditure had been to a certain extent brought clown nearer to 
Bs. 50 crores than it has been up til] now. But my great grievance is as 
regards the Post Office, something which I do not understand. If I send a 
letter to England I have got to pay a postage of 2 annas. If a similar letter 
■comes to me from England they have to pay a postage of only three half 
pence, that is, six pieces of copper. Where is this difference of si:?^ pies 
coming from? It looks rather funny that my friend from England writing 
'to me pays only 1-| annas whereas if I write back I have got to pay a post- 
•age of 2 annas. I thought that this m.atter would have attracted the atten- 
tion of the Honourable Member and been adjusted. In the case of private 
correspondence it does not matter much, but to people engaged in busi- 
ness and who have got to write 50 letters a day the difference is a great 
deal. Is that due to exchange? I do not understand exchange. Does 
2 annas here by exchange become six pice in England? Or does six pice 
'in England become 2 annas here by exchange? I do not understand it. 
Ancther point on w^hich I spoke before once in this Council and therefore 
I shall not dwell, is the question of the Posts and Telegraph Department. 
The Posts and Telegraph Departments do the same service. If they were 
amalgamated and the telegraphs a little cheapened and the post office 
people put on the same level as the telegraph men, I think both will profit 
and there would not be this profit and loss account shown as it is now. 
'The Telegraph Department works at a loss and the Postal Department 
works at a profit and the profit of the one goes to meet the loss of the 
other. That is the old story of robbing Peter to pay Paul or something 
like that. The profits of one department are eaten up by the losses of 
-another. If they are put on one basis, as I once proposed before and 
shall propose again if an opportunity occurs, this source of trouble v/ouid 
have gone for ever. 

There is a third scarce of trouble. That trouble comes in this way. 
It is all right that we are doing ever^dhing possible, but in the matter of 
utilising this large surplus, would it not have been possible to give relief 
to my province? They have spoken of the remission of provincial contri- 
butions. My proviuce*^ never got a 'jingle remission. I suppose that un- 
less the ‘child cries, the mother would not feed it. We never cried and 
never got anything. These eloquent, , people from Bombay and Madras 
are getting the whole thing and we have not even a crumb throwm at us. 
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The Hoistourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT : You had a crumb last year. 

The Honourable Mr. G, S. KHAPARDE : It is very small, not worth 
mentioning. On the whole, however, the Budget wins, because there is 
one point in its favour, rather a point and a half and to that extent I con- 
gratulate the Honourable the Finance Member and my friend Mr. 
McY/atters who gave all his figures without referring to any paper. It is- 
reminiscent of the days of Gladstone. With these few remarks I shall 
bring my speech to an end. 

The Honourable Sir DINSHAW WACHA (Bombay : Nominated Non* 
Official) ; Sir, Mr. Hotson has anticipated much of what I wanted to say 
about the manner in which discussion on the Budget has been conducted. 
I heartily congratulate this Chamber on the great sobriety of thought and 
the dignity and serenity with which it has conducted that discussion. 
There is an atmosphere here which is far different from that of storms- 
and cyclones and thunders and eruptions heard in another place. So far i 
consider that the Council of State has really deserved the name of a Council 
of Eiders. Dignity and sobriety go together here. Having said so much, 

I do not wish to detain the House with any abstruse and lengthy disqui- 
sition on figures and other financial facts which are, of course, knowm to 
you I shall therefore refrain from making any arithmetical diversion on 
the subject. But I wish to point out to the House what the Honourable 
the France Minister has most vividly brought to notice in his Budget. There 
are three outstanding features there which deserve our closest attention. 
But before I specifically refer to these three aspects, let me say at once 
that this is the tliird Budget in the financiar history of India since the 
budgetary system was first introduced by the late Mr. Wilson in 1860. 
That was a year or tw^o after the transfer of India to the Orowm. Mr. 
Wilson was the first Finance Member of the Government of India to 
overhaul its finance. Unfortunately, he died earlier before he bad com- 
pleted the great w’^ork he‘ had taken on hand. It was he who started the 
budget system and speaking for myself, not in any spirit of egotism, I may 
say that I have rend and studied every financial statement from 1860 to 1926. 

I was then a student aged 16 in Elphinstone College. My professor used to 
speak to me in the higliest terms of admiration about Mr. Wilson and make 
me read books on finance and economies then knowm in English Univer- 
sities. From that year forward my love for the study of economics and 
finance has gone on. I have heard and read many speeches on these 
subjects. The overhauling of Indian finance and the introduction of -^he 
budgetary system by Mr. Wilson was the first epoch. Then came the 
work of consolidation of the Empire in many directions. In 1882, during the 
time of Lord Bipon, when Lord Cromer (or Sir Evelyn Baring as he was then 
known) made the second and most important epoch in the fiinaneial annals of ' 
India. India was then in a prosperous state. He abolished the customs 
duties altogether, save on arms and liquor and made India free irading 
after the 'manner of England. With the exception of some export duties 
India had an open door -for all. This golden period lasted from 1882 
1900 , India prospered and prospered beyond the most sanguine -expecta- 
tions. Free trade developed extensively because there were no customs 
duties. But for free trade India wouldE not have developed so fast as it 
did. After 1882 as many as 50 cotton mills ,were started in Bombay- 
alone, besides a fairly large number in Ahmedahad and other parts of 
India. Thus Lord Ripon's Yiceroyalty was instrumental in. making the 
second and most memorable financial epoch in the country. Not only here 
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but in England also Lord Cromer was recognised as one of the greatest 
financiers, he who later earned the reputation as the' saviour of Egypt and of 
Egyptian finance. In India there have been as elsewhere what are 
called fat and lean years. The pinch of lean years began to be sharply felt 
with the times of low exchange, straightened currency, plague and famine. 
By 1896 the finances had suffered so much that of course the Government 
were greatly alarmed and obliged to reintroduce the customs duties which 
we are all deploring because since the Great War they have risen higher 
and higher from 7*12 to 15*30 per cent, with a policy of high protective 
tariffs with bargain. We have had trade prosperity and trade depression.. 
India was accustomed to all these economic phenomena but never so 
disastrously as it was during the years after the armistice. Sir Auckland 
Cdlvin once said, when Finance Minister, that in India fat and lean years 
go on in cycles. Such cycles, however, are not exceptional to India. 
Every country in the world has had to face such cycles — cycles of 
prosperity and depression. India has emerged very recently from an 
oppressive cycle of depression. We had years of deficits leading to 
intolerable taxation and the present Budget is one not only of a cheery 
aspect but most important for the new financial policy it embodies. After 
reading the budget speech I was so impressed by the policy, the financial 
policy laid down in that statement, that I said to myself, that ‘This Budget 
is really an epoch-making Budget.** It is so and I challenge anybody to 
deny it. (Applause.) Long before Sir Basil Blackett came here we had 
had a series, quite a Niagara of deficits up to the year 1923. The compa- 
rative statement wdiich is annexed to the Budget and to which Sir Arthur 
Froom referred in his excellent speech shows that during those years the 
deficits amounted to 80 crores of rupees net. Those deficits have been 
xviped of!, partly owdng to the recommendations of the Eetrenehment Com- 
mittee, under Lord Inchcape, but principally owing to the talented 
efforts of the Honourable the Finance Member himself. You will find 
from that statement that in the last three years we have had surpluses 
which, it is gratifying to be told, will be “ recurring ’* surpluses. But it 
is even more gratifying for us to learn from the budget speech that once 
mere Indian finances have been placed on a sounder and more improved 
basis 'which bids fair to endure long enough. "Why? Because he has tried 
to place the Indian debt position on a basis whereby our present internal 
debt will be greatly reduced and the huge external debt will gradually be 
liable to conversion as internal debts but of a highly productive character. 
The Honourable the Finance Member insists upon the policy of converting 
the external debt into an intemal one, because the more it is so converted, 
tkie more will India prosper not only in the saving of its heavy excliango 
payments but also in developing the many hidden resources of India, and 
croating wealth which will be the new internal capital. The more Tndin 
adds to its indigenous capital by development of its resources and aniiunl 
savings the greater will be its future permanent prosperity. India will 
have not a rupee to borrow from foreign countries. Is not that a wise and 
sound policy io aim at at present? You borrow from foreign countries and 
have to pay for exchange, apart from interests. In future the two gains 
will fructify in the country itself. The Honourable the Finance Member 
has splendidly succeeded by his new, sound policy to turn the comer. 
Bxcliange, of course, has improved, mainly due to his very talented efforts. 
And for that reason we shall be year after year more and more free from 
the great burden of exchange. , At the, "same time the diminution of debt 
is going on. Debt was avoided last year. We did not borrow a single 
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rupee which has thus saved an annual charge of interest. This year we 
are only going to borrow, ^vhen conversion has been settled, about two 
crores of rupees. You wull learn all that in the chapter of this Budget on 
ways and means which I say with emphasis is the most iniportant part of 
it. It is the pieGO de resistance of the entire Financial Statement, and I 
wish that each and everyone of my colleagues, whether he is a financier or 
not, would study it, because it is therein that they will appreciate the true 
worth of the laudable efforts which the Finance Member has made in order 
to put the country's finances on a sounder basis than they have evei been 
•set before. Sir, I need not repeat that in this epoch-making Budget the 
third feature of note is the saving of interest charges. 

I now come to the allocation of the surplus. We should not forget that 
the Finance Member is the best judge of how to use the small surplus 
to advantage under the existing situation. It is hardly so large as to relieve 
the taxpayers of any great burden. In its absence he desires to devote 
part of it to a most useful intellectual purpose. There are some crying 
out in the wilderness because 50 lakhs have been given to archseoiogical 
research of a far-reaching character. I am really ashamed that there should 
be any wrangle on an allocation so useful in the interests of Indian history. I 
have myself been a keen student of archaeology from my younger days just 
as I have been a student of finance. I greedily read all about cave 
architecture in Western India by the Beverend Br. Wilson when a boy of 
20 and since then my interest has grown and grown with the plethora of 
archaeological literature published during the last half a century, particularly 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian and Cretan. I was greatly attracted to the 
Assyrian when Layard first published his book on the Niniveh antiquities 
unearthed. I remember having seen him in 1856 or thereabouts when he 
visited the Elphinstone Institute. It is most amusing that when there is 
a surplus, one man wants one thing and another another. One suggests 

Have this customs duty reduced But there should be some sense 
of proportion in the suggestions. We can make scores of suggestions for 
which even a hundred crores of surplus will not suffice. Let me ask my 
Honourable friends wffiat they w^otild do if placed in the position of Finance 
Member? In the first place could we have succeeded in educing the surplus 
which he has educed? I am not defending him, but I am speaking as 
an humble student of finance that we ought to look at a surplus for its 
allocation from a broad point of view and from the amount that may be 
available in a given year. Reduction of burden on taxes is only practicable 
with a substantial surplus wliich might give real relief and which may do 
the greatest good to the eolmtr^^ I dare say that if it be his good fortune 
before he lays dowm his office to educe such a big surplus he will do it and 
be blessed by all India for his talented efforts in that direction. 

I have, Sir, now pointed out the three broad and outstanding features 
of this Budget. If Honourable Members will only consider and reflect 
upon them- they w^ould, I feel sure, agree with me that this is the third 
epoch-making Budget in the annals of Indian Finance. Coming to military 
expenditure, I, Sir, have been the severest critic of the G-overnment of India 
from 1885 to date. As late as two years ago I brought forward a Beso- 
lution here requesting the G-ovemment of India to -appeal to tha Secretary 
of State to get repealed the Army Amalgamation Scheme of 1859, wffiieh has 
been all through these years, the bane of India as far as military expenditure 
is concerned. Nothing has been done and nothing will be done. Because in 
this matter the War Office is omnipotent. The War Office has behaved 
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witH Iadia on this matter for a hundred years like a Shylook. High per- 
sonages and even members of the Cabinet have been appointed Presidents 
of Committees half a dozen times to remonstrate with the War Office In 
order to see how far reductions can be effected in reference to what are 
known as ‘'Capitation Grants'’. Once Lord Northbrooke, an ex -Viceroy 
cf India, presided as a member of one of such Committees, to see how far 
the Capitation Grant might be reduced, but, even he, a financier and 
capable statesman, was baffled eyerj way. He found himself helpless; 
and I believe that even to this day the Government of India have been 
striving their best year after year to see how far the War Office might be 
induced to reduce this capitation rate, or possibly to see how to get rid 
of the War Office altogether as far as Indian military affairs go. It is a 
very serious problem and it is much to be wished that Sir Basil may 
succeed where hitherto so many have failed. Now, as to the estimates 
of military expenditure in the Budget, It is now nearly crores. This 
is not bad under existing conditions, and the time is coming, possibly 
two years hence, when we may see it brought down to 50 crores by which 
time a material fall of prices may be expected. People have no idea that 
the Army requires food and clothing, building materials and many other 
things. We complain on our own domestic economy, that petroleum is 
dear, that food is dear, that milk is dear, that wearing apparel 
is dear, -and so on. Are the Army to support themselves upon 
nothing? Or on air? Or nothing at all? The Government are in exactly 
the same position as private individuals. They have their own domestic 
Army expenditure. They have to supply the Army with food, clothing 
and many necessary things to keep their troop fit and efficient while the- 
scale of necessaiy expenditure of this character has been still high.. We 
must look at both sides of this problem. Let us not irrationally criticise the 
Government and that -after weighing both sides of the arguments. The 
longer I have been in this place and the more I have seen of the very- 
reasonable explanations that Government have given on a variety cf topics 
under discussion the more have I been convinced of the fact that militant- 
expenditure is righting itself and that everything possible is being done 
in order to reduce military expenditure to 50 crores. I wish my Honour- 
able friend, His Excellency the Commander-in- Chief was here. The 
Council might have then heard first-hand from him as to how sincerely 
he is anxious tc bring down military expenditure to the lowest point com- 
patible with average efficiency. As far as civil expenditure is concerned, 
it is bound to be reduced to the irreducible minimum. But please note 
that it cannot be that in one breath we insist on reduction and on the 
other demand greater expenditure on social welfare. We cannot demand 
larger expenditure for education, sanitation and other kindred matters and 
at the same time cry out for a reduction. The tw^o are not compatible.- 
We cai^not say this*^ department or that department is overmanned or 
overpaid and yet ask for the creation of new offices. It may be that there 
is waste here and there hut the question is, is there any real extravagance? 
Are Government really spending more money without corresponding 
service? In short, are they spending money on what is nowadays called 
nation-building.” that peculiar phrase or slogan that has <?Gme into 
u^. during the last two years? Well, Sir, I have now pointed oiit wha-t 
I consider to be the outstanding features of the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett's Budget. The more . we : closely study it, the more we ponder 
over it, the more we will find that it - at laying the most solid 
foundation for the future permanence and prosperity of Indian finance m 
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this country. And I feel quite sure that if he remains here for another two 
years, during which we hope the Currency Commission’s recommendations 
will be carried into effect, we shall hawe the rare satisf action of seeing 
substantial reforms on the entire system of Indian finance which will bring 
real and genuine prosperity to the country and its people in the near future. 
With these 'words I most heartily support Sir Basil Blackett’s budget for 
the coming year and resume my seat. (ik.pplause.) 

The Honourable Sir CHAELES TODHUNTEE (Madras: Nomihated 
Official) : Sir, at the risk of being tedious, I feel that I ought not to let 
pass the challenge that has been thrown down by an Honourable Member 
behind me, and in taking it up I hope that I shall be able to follow his 
example in avoiding the use of the language whose excess imparts the 
cause he loves so well. 

He has suggested that certain provinces, of which Madras is one, wall 
soon be .wallowdng in a quagmire of stagnant revenues and urge them 
to develop their muscles by imposing and w^orking new taxes. I should 
like to tell him that, in so far as the Province which I represent is con- 
cerned, the supposed quagmire is as dry as a bone and that ever since the 
Eeforms, we have been developing our muscles by working the highest 
possible rates of Stamps, Court-fees and Eegistration Pees, while a sister 
province has been able to sit on the bank and rest from her labours, in 
other words to repeat the increases for a considerable interval. It is only 
in the case of the amusement tax that we have not so far developed our . 
muscles and that because it is ill doing so on an empty stomach. 

Having said that, Sir, and since I am on my feet, I ask your permission 
to say a word in defence of two much-maligned institutions, — the Meston 
Committee and the Government of India. . 

Of the Meston Committee I would only say this, that while I dislike 
their award as much as any one else I cannot fail to regard it as the award 
of the arbitrators appointed by the Secretary of State. But I would add 
that their award has never been given a trial and that the award which 
is so often criticised as the award of the Committee is not theirs at all 
but that of the Secretary of State in Council. 

The Government of India are well able to defend themselves against 
attacks from Madras as from other quarters, but there is one class of 
attack which I think rruay be answered for them. We have been told to-day 
of their ** calculated injustice ” to a particular province. I met tlial same 
phrase this morning in a leading article which has the following further 
passage : 

^ The delibOTate eA'ckision of Bombay from this measure of relief is of a piece * 
with the ^ invidious attitude of the Government of India during the regime of the 
present Finance Member towards this Presidency.” 

It also talks of ''the Provinces selected for this benefit”. When statements 
of this sort are made it seems necessary to issue a reminder of the fact 
that the proportions in whieh any sum which the Government of India 
may hnd themselves in a position to remit are determined by statutory rule. 

The Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair has reminded the House that thg 
■same statutoryr rule lays upon the' Governor General in Council, and not 
on the Legislature, the duty of determining the total sum to be divided. 
As^iog.uds this, it should perhaps be added that, in so far as new taxation 
is in question the Governor General in Council can obviously not decide to 
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distribute wbat the Legislature declines to vote. Where remissions of revenue 
are in question the case is different, and here I should like to call special 
attention to the remission of 6 lakhs of customs duty on Government stores 
only to provinces which have not received a remission of their coritributions. 

I have endeavoured to trace any sign of connection between these two 
items and regret to say 1 have been quite unable to find any. 

The Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair has referred to another aspect ol 
the question as enshrined in that curiosity of literature, the amendment of 
Devolution Rule 18 j in w^bich a large amount of legal verbiage is WTapped 
round the statement that, in the case of the contribution of Bengal, nothing 
is equal to nothing. In the case of the other provinces this curious equation 
has the result of making a very substantial something more substantial 
still. Let me illustrate by the case of Madras. Her initial contribution 
was to be per cent, of whatever deficit there might be. The initial 
deficit was 983 lakhs, and 354 cent, of that is 348. The deficit was 
reduced by remission of the share of Bengal to 920. But the Madras 
share w^as maintained at 348 and was thus increased to 38 per cent. 

Sir, in conclusion, I join most whole-heartedly in the chorus of con- 
gratulations to the Honourable the Finance Member on a most admirable 
Budget, about which I have only to make a single reservation which is 
that it cannot be properly described as a surplus budget until the whole 
of the deficit that is met by the provinces has been wiped out. I hope 
that next year we shall see that happy consummation reached and the 
way clear for a new deal. And I might add, on behalf of the Province 
from which I come, that we shall welcome a new deal as much as any 
one else, since we are convinced that no new deal that is fair to all 
concerned can leave us worse off than we are. 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT (Finance Member): Sir, 
before I proceed to embark on my reply to the very interesting discussion 
wRich has taken place, I desire- first of all to express my really grateful 
thanks to all those Honourable Members — I think nearly every one w'ho 
spoke — who have said unduly kind things about myself, and in particular 
.to Sir Dinsliaw’' Waeha for his breath-taking-away remarks about myself. 
And then I wish to congratulate the House on the splendid way in which 
it has risen to the occasion and seized the opportunity that has been given 
to it by another place. For almost the first time — certainly for the first 
time in my recollection — the discussion of the Budget in this House has 
been in nn atmosphere of freshness and originality which it has lacked 
on other occasions when akeady for two days speech after speech has 
• been delivered in another place, filling the target with holes so enormous 
that it has been impossible as a rule for anybody in this House to find 
any neW’ place at which to make an attack. His Excellency the Com- 
mand eLin-Ohief asked me also to express his regret that he w^as unable 
to be px^esent. My Honourable colleague the Leader of the House has 
rdready expressed that regret, on behalf of the Commander-in-Chief. so, it 
only remains for me to express that, regret on behalf of myself. I am 
sure it w-ould have been extremely good for His Excellency to hear some 
oi the things that have been said in this House to-day on the subject of 
military expenditure, and the more so; in view of the fact that he was let 
off in another place. 

One special question w^as asked about, military expenditure, I think, by 
my Honourable friend Lala Ram Saran Das. He asked the reason for the 
transfer of certain charges from ; the military to civil Budget. We have 
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been engaged in the course of the last 2 or 3 years in scrutinising various- 
items and considering how far they had hitherto been correctly allocated. 
We have, as the House is aware, decided at various times during these last 
few years to transfer to the military expenditure the charges for stationery 
used by the military, for posts and telegraph services rendered to the 
Army in so far as they were not already charged to military, and for 
customs duties on Government stores imported for military purposes. ^ That 
had the effect of adding considerably to the total apparent expenditure 
of the Army though it has not of course increased our actual total outlay. 
Biinilariy, there were certain charges of which the Escort in Nepal was- 
one which appeared to be non-military in character which were incurred 
not for military purposes nor under military control, but for purposes- 
connected with the civil Budget and. those have been transferred to the 
civil Budget. That is the explanation of the transfer which my Honour- 
able friend asked about. 

The Honourable Lala EAM SAEAN DAS : What about the other 
two? 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT : I forget what the other two 
were but the explanation is the same. I think one of them was the 
Military Einance Department. The explanation is very much the same 
there. It seemed more properly a civil than a military charge and there 
was also this point to be taken into consideration, that so long as these- 
charges were under military they were automatically non-votable ; and 
when they were transferred to civil, the question whether they were votable 
or non-votable had to be considered under rather a different category of 
rules. I do not propose to deal much further with the military expenditure- 
questions that have been raised except to express my full agreement with 
what I think is the general sense of this House, that our military expendi- 
ture must give us an adequate army, but that we ought not to spend an 
anna more on the Army than is absolutely necessary. I think that the- 
Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha with his usual acumen put his finger on 
the spot when he said that if we are to hope for a large decrease of expendi- 
ture we must look for it only in the capitation grant. The real fact is that 
beyond certain automatic savings, beyond such savings as may arise from 
a fall in prices and such savings as may arise from our getting rid of 
moribund charges mostly arising out of the w^ar, Ihere is no room for any 
large decrease in military expenditure, unless you can secure some redue^ 
tion in things like the capitation charge or some reduction in the total 
troops. The Einance Department and the Army Department will not. 
relax their energies in securing that there shall be no avoidable waste in 
the expenditure on the Army; but given the necessity for an army of a 
definite size, I do not think that as things are to-day there is very much 
ground for complaint. I think we have succeeded in eliminating most of 
the items of extravagance, if there were such, in army expenditure, as a 
result of the pressure that has been continually exercised in the last few 
years. 

^ Some reference was made to the figures in regard to stores. It is cer- 
tainly not a satisfactory thing that it should be discovered at this date that 
the stocks of stores held by the Army are considerably larger than the 
figures that were compiled for the purposes of the Eetrenchment Commit- 
tee’s inquiry. I am not sure that I would agree with the Honourable gentle- 
man who alluded to these stores in his further suggestion that such a 
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mistake could never happen in a country where the executive was respon- 
sible to the Paiiiament ; for I have a ver^^ clear recollection of the discovery 
of something certainly running into many tens of millions of stores which 
were unknown to the British Army in the period just after the war ; and 
discoveries also, if I may go into another field, of ships anchored some- 
where in the Mediterranean which the Navy had forgotten all about. These- 
sorts of mistakes are not, I think, confined to the Government of India. 
At the same time, it was a very regrettable fact. It was not that the' 
figures given to the Retrenchment Committee were wrong, but they w’ere 
not complete. They left out to a large extent the Ordnance storesV and I 
think clothing stores as w^ell w^ere left out. We have been on the track 
of these surplus stores ever since the war, and particularly since the date 
of the ^^Retrenchment Committee, and we have been trying to clear the' 
position up. It is as a result of these continued and unrelaxed efforts, that 
we have now’ got correct figures. It is also a result of these efforts that 
we have brought to light the existence of certain shortages in some of the- 
essential stores for which special provision has had to be made partly in the- 
current year and partly in the next year's Budget. It wnas suggested, I 
think, in another place by one speaker that the necessity for making up- 
these shortages pointed to some villainy on the part of the Finance Depart- 
ment wdiich had not been giving the Army the money which was absolutely 
required to keep it efficient. As a matter of fact, the Army did not know 
that there w^ere shortages until as a result of pressure from the Finance ‘ 
Department inquiry w\as made into the total stocks, and the Army Depart- 
ment make no suggestion — they w’ould be the first to acknowledge this fact 
— they made no suggestion that this shortage w^'as due to any refusal on' 
the part of the Finance Department to provide funds for necessan,’ ser- 
vices. 

I need not say very much, I think, more than has been said so well by 
my Honourable colleague on the subject of the grant for Archae-ology. I 
am indeed gratified that it has on the whole received such a favourable- 
reception from this House and from public opinion generally. One or tw’’o sug- 
gestions that have been made in this House as to how we might have better 
utilised the 50 lakhs in question seem to me to suggest that there is some- 
misapprehension in some minds as to what w^e really are doing. One Hon- 
ourable Member suggested that we should use these 50 lakhs to reduce 
postal rates. Well, it is not a recurring 50 lakhs, it is a non-recurring 50' 
lakhs. The 50 lakhs wmuld not be enough to meet the cost of reducing 
Dostcards to the old rate of half their present rate even for one year. 
What is to happen the year after? These 50 lakhs would no longer be 
there, and we shall still have a recurring loss on postcards. Similarly, I 
think that the other suggestions w’'hich have been made in regard to these 
50 lakhs show'- a certain amount of misapprehension. S^ir Sankaran Nair 
wanted it, I think, for Madras, but w^e could not have given a recurring 
reduction for Madras, and even supposing w^e had made a non-recurring 
reduction, w^e should have been wmrse off by lakhs in the next year s 
Budget than now, I do not think it is understood that within limits this 
is largely a book-keeping transaction. It is a method of book-keeping. It 
is a proposal that instead of granting lakhs a year in 1926-27 and for 
’'future* years, we should grant 50 lakhs now and save ourselves in 1926-27 
and in future years the charge on' our Budget of lakhs for this special 
grant. If you once agree that ahum of 2| lakhs for 1926-27 is not too large 
a sum to give to Archseology or to Arehseological Research, you make no 
difference in your Budget if you put these 50 lakhs in as capital for an 
endowment for a new capital fund 6r If you sim.ply grant the 21 lakhs next 
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year. - You liave' not/got the to play.witb once; you agree that' ^ 
must give 2| laMis next year and assume that you will continue it for 
future yearsf So that, it "is to a large extent a book-keeping method of 
bringing the Archasological Fund into being in the hope that the Arclneolo- 
gicai Fund once in existence will serve the several important purposes ^on 
which my Honourable colleague has already spoken. Another suggestion 
made, to which also my Honourable colleague referred, was that we should 
use the money for the Aledical Research Fund. I think that both the 
Honourable Mr. Roy and the Honourable Mr, Ram Saran Das made that 
suggestion. (Here the Honourable Mr. K. G. Roy wanted to interrupt.) 

I see that the Honourable Mr. Roy is anxious to interrupt and I think I 
know what he is going to say. He does not want money to be given to the 
present Medical Research Fund, but he wants a real Medical Research 
Fund. That is what I gathered from his speech. He wants not the pre- 
sent Medical Research Fund which he thinks is the Government of India 
under another name. I think he v^anted an expert body independent of 
the Government of India. If that was what he suggested, obviously ifc is 
a matter that needs considerable examination and cannot be hurried. If 
it is merely a proposal that we should do for the Medical Research Fund 
exactly the same as we have done for Archaeology, it is a matter that we 
might well consider, that is, reduce our grant for next year to the Medical 
Research Fund by 2% lakhs and instead of that, vote Rs. 50 lakhs this year 
as a supplementary estimate out of our surplus as an endowment for the 
Fund. I do not know whether that would meet the idea the Honourable 
Mr. Boy had in mind. 

The H0NOUR.4.BLE Mr. K. C. ROY: Certainly. 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT: It is a point which we 
might well consider. It must be assumed, how^ever, that the purpose of 
this grant is not, as I think my Honourable colleague with his natural 
desire for more money from me seemed to think, to increase the total 
amount available for Medical Research in 1926-27, but to secure for the 
Medical Research Fund an endowment of Rs. 50 lakhs which would pre- 
sumably be for all time instead of a grant of 21 lakhs for next year which 
might be taken away thereafter. I do not think that we can suggest at 
the present time a new endowment for additional expenditure over and 
above what is already provided in next year’s Budget, and that among other 
things for the reason which was given by my Honourable friend Sir San- 
karan Nair when he was dealing with the . question of Afadras’s provincial 
contribution. He approached this subject in what I may call a very trucu- 
lent mood. He said that Aladras was receiving iniquitous treatment. He 
applied, I think, the words “iniquitous conduct” to the conduct of the 
Government of India in daring to use monies in the Central Budget for 
any purpose other than that of reduction of provincial contributions. He 
seemed to me to take the very extreme view that once provincial contri- 
butions came into existence and the Government of India had undertaken 
—he called it a statutory obligation — ^to get rid of them as soon as pos- 
sible, the Government of India had no right to spend any money whatever 
on any service whatever where it had the slightest choice or the slightest 
option not to spend it. MRatever optional expenditure there might be iif 
the Budget ought to be rigidly cut out, in order to reduce the Aladras con- 
tribution. 

The Honourable Sir G. SANKARAN NAIR: Every avoidable expendi- 
ture. 
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The Honoukablb Sir basil BLACKETT: I do not tliink I have 
overstated the case wlien I said “any expenditure that is optional.” That 
IS putting thfe case very high. Are the Government to' do nothing for any 
of their research funds, nothing for any Universities with which they are 
connected, nothing for education in the North-West Erontier Province or 
in Ajmer, nothing for sanitation in any of those provinces, until they have 
reduced the Madras contribution? If that is the Madras claim, I do not 
thinic it will be supported by the rest of the House, and I would put it to 
the House that if that is the claim of ' Madras, there is really no . . . ... 

Tub Honourable Sir G. SANKABAN NAIB: I did not confine it to 
Madras. I spoke for all the provinces. 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT: If that is the claim of the 
pi'ovinces as a whole, I put it to the House that any revision of the Meston 
Settlement is hopeless, and the wisest thing for the Government of India 
to do is to leave the Meston Settlement as it is and make no attempt to 
alter it, and proceed to do their best within their lights in spite of Madras’s 
criticism. It is an impossible position. The Meston Settlement was framed 
at a time when the prices were a good deal higher than they are now and 
when there was a considerable boom in trade in certain directions, and it 
was undoubtedly optimistic. It assumed that the existing revenues of the 
■Government of India those of the provinces were sufficient to main- 
tain the services of the Government of India and the provinces at the level 
:at which they were then being maintained and that future increases of 
revenue would be automatic and would enable increases in the level of 
expenditure on the services as then maintained. The results have how- 
ever been different. It is within the recollection of the House that the 
Government of India had immediately after that Settlement to impose once 
and again, three times in three years in succession additional taxation of a 
very heavy nature in order to make a balanced budget even with the help 
of the Bs. 9 crores from the provinces. It is not only the Madras Gov- 
ernment or the Government of Bombay that was disappointed as a result 
•of the provincial relations settlement of that year, and ever since that date 
there has been a deficit between the total revenues of the Governmerit of 
India and the provinces and the claims of the Government of India and 
the provinces if yon leave out the provincial contributions. That is the 
position at present, and it is quite impossible to alter that position Vvdthout 
taking the five crores which at present stand between us and absolute 
equilibrium from somewhere. It can be taken by extra taxation, I do 
not know^ whether the Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair wishes us immediate- 
^ ly to impose additional taxation in order to abolish the provincial eontribu- 
' tions. But it must come from somewhere. The claim of the provinces 
apparently is that it should come out of the Central Government’s pocket, 
that is, that the Government of India must somehow or other add Bs. 5 
crores more to their suirplus. They can only do that by a reduction of 
expenditure or increase 6f taxation. They are trying to meet that position 
year by year by a gradual improvement of revenue and gradual reduction 
of expenditure. If it is to be done quickly, it can only he either bv cutting 
off all Government of India expenditure on optional services, that is to say, 
on all the services in which the elected representatives of India^are most 
interested, or by the imposition of additional taxation. It is obviously not 
a subject which is going to yield’ to easy treatment, and I would ask Madras 
to be a little more ready to recognise that Madras is not the whole of India 
■and that Madras’s case is not the whole of the case on the subject. The 
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Honourable Mr. Hotson, speaking on behalf of Bombay, started I tliouglit 
by putting the Bombay case very strongly, but he ended by appearing^ to • 
be unexceptionably reasonable on the subject, and he recognised the exist- 
ence of the difficulties. But his claim adds to the difficulty anyhow, be- 
cause he begins by saying that we must get rid of all the provincial ^contri- 
butions, that is to say, we must find 5 crores from somewhere. Then in 
addition we must find out of Central revenues, if not now, in the future, 
the amount required to give two at least of the provinces that share ^of the- 
more elastic revenues of the country which at present go to the Central 
Government and which he wants to go to the provinces. That is to say, 
his proposals increase, I do not knovr by how # much but thev 
necessarily increase, the gap between us and the complete equili- 
brium from the existing figure of 5 crores to something more. 

I thought the Honourable the Maharaja of Burdwan wa,s going 
to make an epigram. He said that the worst enemies of the Reforms did: 
not want to see the provincial contributions reduced- I am not sure that 
the epigram that he did not make is not true, and I would say that the- 
worst enemies of the Reforms are the provincial contributions. They are 
a very serious difficulty in our way. I do not say that we want to make .a 
complete revision of the settlement in the course of this summer because- 
that is rather optimistic and premature, but we do want to make an attempt 
to deal with the kernel of the grievances of Bombay, namely, its claim to a. 
share in some of the more elastic revenues. We propose to deal during the 
summer with the Taxation Committee's proposals on the subject of Devolu- 
tion Rule 15 and see how far we can come to some agreement, but I vrould 
put it to all those who come here to speak and press as strong as they can 
the claims of their provinces that there must be some give and take in this' 
matter. If each province comes here to press its own point of view to the 
utmost and to make no allowance for the difficulties of the others or of 
the Central Government, I venture to prophesy that we shall be talking 
about the existing Meston Settlement without any change at this time 
next year, and quite naturally in that event the Government of India will 
have to decide, if there is no kind of possibility of agreement on this matter, 
whether their existing policy of getting rid of provincial contributions as< 
quickly as possible may not have to be reconsidered and the whole subject 
taken up in a new atmosphere. 

Several Members spoke and truly about the pressure of taxation on the- 
consumer. The last speaker spoke of the high prices of sporting good ‘3 as 
the result of the tax on things that come in from elsewhere, and Sir Arthur 
Broom pressed that the general level of our import duties should be recon- 
sidered with a view to reduction. Now it is exactly the existence of the 
provincial contributions which makes it such a difficult subject. We have 
this year, as the House is awai'e, proposed the final abolition of the cotton 
excise duty, and with the exception of one speaker that has been Univer- 
sally approved in this House to-day. That speaker of course wanted the- 
money for -Vladras. As long as the provincial contributions are there,, 
the first claim under the policy that we have announced on any surplus is 
the claims of the provinces and we cannot really take up the question of 
the level of our taxation with a free hand until we have a Budget;^ that ig 
balanced without assistance from the provinces. At the same time I do 
hope that we shall be able in the light of the very valuable Report of the 
Taxation Committee to make some progi'ess during the year and examine 
our taxation system with a view to its improvement, and in this connection 
I am afraid that the results may not necessarily be altogether pleasing io 
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ever^rbody In this The general conclusion of the Taxation Gom- 

mittee, so far as I understand it, is that the existing taxation presses rather 
more heavily on the very poor in this country than it does proportionately 
to their ability to pay on the richer classes in the country?. And that being 
so, the demands that are^ made upon me for the reduction of the income- 
tax and super-tax are obviously not such as are likely to be able to receive 
an early and favourable reply. I quite recognize the objections to a high 
level of direct taxation, income-tax and super-tax, in so far as they may 
chain enterprise and prevent the adventurous investment of money in pro- 
jects that are likely to redound to India’s benefit in the future. At the 
same time the ability to pay is a criterion you cannot ignore when you are 
dealing with taxation problems. 

While I am on the subject of the cotton excise duty I should like to 
take up a point made by my friend Mr. Manmohan Eamji. He asked why 
the Government of India refused in August 1925 to consider the suspen- 
sion of the cotton excise duty and agreed to do it in December. I do not 
think that he quoted accurately what was done by His Excellency the 
Viceroy and by the Government of India in regard to the demand for aboli-. 
tion or suspension of the duty in August and September. The body that 
■came in deputation to His Excellency in August asked for the abolition 
of the duty. They said nothing about suspension. They were told that we 
could not agree, except in ver\^ exceptional circumstances, to the abolition 
of a duty of this sort in the middle of the year at a time when the monsoon 
had not declared itself and when you had complete uncertainty as to whether 
the budget estimates would be realized or not and without any know- 
ledge whatsoever of the position that was likely to be reached in the year 
after. It is true that suspension was asked for in another place in a debate 
■during September, and the reply to that was that the Government of India 
saw no difference between suspension and abolition except in form and that 
they could not either suspend or abolish in advance of some knowledge of 
the outturn of the year and of the expectations of the year after. When 
the suspension actually took place it was stated to be the equivalent to aboli- 
tion, and it took place at a time when the Government had what they did 
not possess in August and September, a fairly clear picture of the outturn 
of the year 1925-26, and were able to see that the effect of suspension was 
not likely to cause a deficit, and were able to foresee also that the duty- 
could be dispensed with in the year 1926-27 without requiring additional 
taxation. There was a very real difference between the conditions in which 
suspension or abolition was refused in August and September and the 
conditions under which it was agreed to in December. I think the House 
ought really to recognize that it would have been extraordinarily objection- 
able for a duty of that sort to have been given up by a stroke of the pen 
in the middle" of the year, with the possibility that the Government of 
India might have had to come before the Assembly and this House at this 
time^'and ask for some additional taxation to make up for what had been 
done. I ask the House to consider the atmosphere in which they would have 
received such a proposal before they condemn the action of the Govern- 
ment of India in po^Toning a decision in regard to the suspension of the 
cotton excise duty. 

I Save, onlv one more subject I think to refer to. Sir Dinshaw Wacha, 
I w^as very ^?lad to see, recognized .that the wavs and means and debt 
portion of the budget speech was in many ways the most important one, 
because that deals not with to-day or yesterday or to-morrow, but it has a 
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bearing on the probable condition of Indian finances for some years to 
oome. it is that part of the Budget which to my * mind is the most satis- 
factory of all this year,' — the fact, that we shall have been able, if our' 
estimates are realized, over a period ’of two years to finance sornetbing like 
60 crores of new capital expenditure on productive purposes without having 
to go to the market for any new money. I think that is really a very 
remarkable position, and I am glad to see that it is recognized to be so 
by the market, for since the Budget has become known, I observe tliat 
the prices of the more important Government securities have gone up by 
a sudden jump over a rupee and a half in one case — a very remarkable 
movement. The ways and means position is one which really shows the 
strength of the Government’s financial position more than anything else, and 
the improved credit which it yields ought to have very- considerable effects 
on the charge for interest which the tax-payer will have to pay for years to 
come, just as the improved credit we have already realized has reduced by 
nearly crores the charge for interest as compared with three years ago. 

Something has been said by a good many Honourable Members in 
regard to the post office cash certificates. The cash certificates are old 
favourities of mine. I was closely concerned with the war savings move- 
ment in England at the time when the war savings certificates were first 
invented and was able to see what an enormous appeal this particular form 
of investment made to the small investor. They have done very well this 
year, and I am most anxious that any action take should not stop 
the very useful habit of investment among those for whom they are 
intended. Sharing that opinion, the Honourable Mr. Boy and one or 
two other speakers I think have urged that no reduction should be made 
in the yield. But it has to be recognized, as is recognized by the Honour- 
able Bai Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das, that the rate for these cash 
certificates must bear some relation to the rate for money generally in the 
market. Otherwise, on the one hand you will be competing unduly with 
the ordinary dealers in credit and the ordinary deposit banks and the 
ordinary savinsfs banks, and on the other hand you will probably be 
encouraging people for whom the cash certificates are not intended to put 
their money into those certificates, and the result W'Ould be that you will 
be .?etting your money at six per cent, from people who w^oiild probably 
lend it to you at five or something under five if the cash certificates were 
at a more reasonable rate. It is a difficult problem. The effect of a 
reduction may be to damp dowm the enthusiasm, and I think that justi- 
fies m in being cautious in the action we take. I see no reason why the 
rate for a certilficate if hold for the whole of five years should not be a 
little bit higher than the rate obtainable on ordinaiw" market investment 
because it must be remembered that the full rate is only earned if the 
certificate is held for the full five years. If it is cashed earlier the rate is 
less but brings no loss to the individual, and there is a premium if an 
inrlividnal holds it for the full time. But I assure those Honourable Mem- 
bers wdio are anxious on the subject that w^e shall certainly do our best to 
avoid such reduction as wnll damp down the enthusiasm and put a stnn 
to the growung movement for creating a new class of small investor w^hicli 
these post office cash certificates are at present fostering. I again thank 
the House, Sir, for the reception which they, have given to tlie Budget and 
for the w-^ay in which they listened to my .reply, which I hope has covered 

, all or most of the important points which they have raised in the debate.. 

; (Loud applause.) : 

I ' - • ' , ' 

I . ' -■ ■ ■ 
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PART III. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A. — Political. 


Wednesdat/, Srd February^ 1926, 

Cases since 19 -2 0 in ti^hich the Govemob ' Geneiul has exer-cised 
THE Power op Certification under Section ST-B of the 
Government op India Act. 

*Mr. A. Hangaswami Iyengar: Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table a list of cases since 1920 in which the Governor “General 
has exercised the power of certification under section 67B of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, showing the cases in which the Governor General acted 
under the proviso to that section and brought the certificated measure into 
force at once and the eases in which he laid such a measure before Parlia- 
ment and waited for the statutory period before bringing it into force? 

Mr. L. Graham: A statement is laid on the table. 


Statement showing the cases since L9W in which the Governor General has exercised" 
the power of certification under section 67 -B of the Government of India Act. 


1. The ludian States (Protection cgaiiist 

I)is”iiectimi)Act, 102*2. 

2. The Indinn Pinance Act, I92Jt 

3. The Iiidr’n Piiioucc Act, 1924 . 

4. Tiie Bengal Criminal I.aw Amendmetit 

(Supplementary') Act, 1925. 


Aetioii not tahcn UTidci* the 
proviso to snb-FCetion 
^(3) of Section 6f-B. 
Action taken nndor that 
proviso. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Cases in which Action has been taken under Section 52 (S) or 
the Government op India and the proviso to Eule fi op the 
Devolution Rules, etc. 

A. Eangaswami Iyengar: Wfill the Government be pleased 
to obtain and lay on the table of the House a statement showing the 
cases in which action has been taken in the several provinces in pursuance 
of the provisions of section 52(5) of the Government of India Act and the 
proviso to rule 6 of the Devolution Rules and of the provisions of proviso 
(b) of section 72D (2) of the Act? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; I lay on the table a state- 
ment' giving such of the infomiation asked is in the possession of 

the Government of India. 
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..StateMBTit showing the cases hi which a QoveTnoT has teikefi action undeT section 52 {3)^ 
'etc., of the Government of India Act. 

[а] The cases in wliicii a Governor has taken action under the Transierred Subjects - 
(Temporary Administration) Rules have been as, follows : 

(i) by the Governor of Bombay on the 15th of Becember 1923 when the Ministers 

in that province resigned on the occasion of the second general election for 

the local Coyincil; 

(ii) by the Governor of the Central Provinces in March 1924 on the resignation of 

the Ministers in that province; 

(iii) and (iv) by the Governor of Bengal in August 1924 and March 1925 on the 

resignation of the Ministers in that province. 

(б) The only occasion on which the Governor General in Council has taken action 
:’ander the proviso to rule 6 of the Devolution Buies has been in the case of Bengal 
where the transfer of all the transferred subjects was suspended with effect from the 
:13th of June 1925. 

(c) The Government of India have no detailed information in regard to the cases in 
which the Governors of the various Provinces have exercised their po’wers under proviso 
\h) to sub-section (2) of section 72D of the Act, and they do not consider that any 
msefui purpose would be served by obtaining it at present. 


Wednesday, 27th January, 1926. 

Release op Bengal Inteunees. 

^Mx, 'Cliaanan Lall: (a) Will Government inform the House whether 
they have now any intention of releasing the gentlemen arrested under 
the Bengal Ordinance? 

(5) If not, will Government be pleased to place a statement before the 
House giving the name, occupation, present place of detention, present 
‘State of health and the reasons for detention of each one of the internees? 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: (a) I invite the Honourable Member s attention to 
the reply given to question No. 89 on the 26th August, 1925. 

(b) The Bengal Ordinance has been replaced by the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1925. That Act is administered by the Government 
■of Bengal, The Government of India are consequently not in possession 
of the information asked for. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask whether the Honourable Member would 
not consider it a matter of ordinary courtesy to inform the Honourable 
Member, who is asking the question, what the reply to the question pre- 
viously asked was? 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: No. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member consider it a matter 
within his jurisdiction to answer the question, considering that it is a 
matter of law and order? ‘ 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Has the Honourable Member no other replv to 
give but the monosyllable No ”? 

Mr. K, Ahmed: In vieiv of the fact that the Government gave a certain 
ansiver in August last, and thar five or six months have now elapsed, is 
there any change of attitude on the part of the Government to be expected* 
in the matter at present? The Govemment might as well answer that 
the world is progressing, Sir? ■ 
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Mr. Ohaman Lall; Hay 1 ask the Honourable Member, Sir, whether 
he will not consider it incumbent upon him to answer this question, con- 
sidering that it has been admitted, 

Mr, H. TonMnson: Sir, I have already answered the question. 

Mr. Ohamaii Lail: May I ask the Honourable Member, Six, whether 
he is prepared to give this House the information asked for in part (b) 
of this question? 

Mr. H. TonMnson: I have already informed the Honourable ivleinber, 
Sir, that the Government of India are not in possession of the information 
asked for. 

Mr, 0, S. Ranga Iyer: Will the Government of India try to get the in- 
formation asked for? 

Mr. H. Tonkmson: No. 

Mr. 0, S, Ranga Iyer: Why should they not tiy? 

Mr. H. ’Ponkinson : It is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask whether the Honourable Member will 
not reconsider his decision to give this House the information ? it is a 
matter of grave public interest? 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: The answer is in the negative. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : May I know, Sir, whether, as a matter 
of fact there are any reasons why the Governmeiit do not want to send for 
the information asked for? 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: No. The matter is primarily the concern of the 
Government of Bengal, and in these circumstances the Government of 
India, do not propose to give any information which they have not got. 

Sir Harr Singh Gour: Is it not a fact that the Government of' Bengal 
is .subject to the direction, supervision and control of the Government of 
India and is it not a fact that, if there is lawlessness in Bengal, the 
Government of India may be requisitioned for military aid? Is it not 
further a fact that it is the duty of the Government of India to see that 
they are primarily concerned with the maintenance of law and order 
througiiDut British India irrespective of the jurisdiction of the Local Gov- 
emments? 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: If the Honourable Member will divide his ques- 
tion into parts, SxX, I shall be prepared to answer. The answer is different 
to different parts. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I did not realise, Sir, that the Honourable Mem- 
ber was suffering from such a short memory. I will sub-divide m.y ques- 
tions. First, is it not a fact that under the Government of India Act, the 
Governor General in Council possesses the power of direction, supervi- 
sion and control over all Local Governments including the Government 
of Bengal? ■ 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: In what respects, Sir? 
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Mr. H, Tonkinsoa: I should have thought that the answer was obvious 
to the Honourable Member. The answer is in the case of reserved subjects. 

Sir Hari Singh. 0-our: Is not the maintenance of law and order and 
the apprehension of people without any judicial form a matter within the 
cognisance of the Government of India calling for the . exercise of their 
power of direction, supervision and control? 

Mr. H. Tonkinjson: That, Sir, is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May we take it, Sir, that the Honourable Member 
is ashamed to give this answer to this House? 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Is it not a fact, Sir, that last year, in 1924, I moved 
a Eesolution, wlucli was passed-- unanimously, to the effect that the Gov- 
erninent must answer questions put in this House, though they are 
important provincial questions, when questions of this character are 
answered in the House of Commons in England across the sea? 

Mr. President: It is high time that the Chair should intervene now. 
There is a strong feeling in the House that the information asked for 
should be supplied by Government and they would be well advised if they 
consider the desirability of supplying that information. (Applause.) 


PoLiriCAL Detenus in Benoal, 

M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to furnish : 

(a) a list of the Bengal political detenus; 

(b) the status of each before arrest; 

(c) the nature of the restraint now placed on them ; 

(d) the period for which, each has, now been under restraint; 

(a) the places of custody where each is now kept; 

(/) the differentiation, if any, between them and ordinary criminals; 
{g} the offence of which each is suspected; and, 

(h) whether there is any likelihood of any of them being placed upon 
open trial in the near future ? 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: (a) and (d). I lay on the table a list eontainiiig 
the names of persons detained under Eegulation III of 1818 and the dates 
on which their detention began. 

The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925, is administered by 
the Government of Bengal and any question regarding persons detained 
under its provisions should be addressed to that Government. 

(b) I am not in possession of information in regard to the status of ail 
these persons. 

(^0? (^) ^^d (/). I he persons . I have mentioned are all detaiiled in* 
jails, the names of which I am not prepared to give, but thev are subject 
to an entirely different code of rule^., from persons convicted under the 
ordinary criminal law and enjoy special concessions in the matter of food, 
clothing, interviews, letters, ■ literature, : recreation, etc. 
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(^) I am not prep axed to give any information otlier than tliat which 
has already been given in the course of debate or otherwise, in regard to 
tlie grounds on which - action was taken against them. 

(h) I would refer the Honourable Member to the answer given to 
question No. 296 on 26th August, 1925, which applies equally to the e 
of persons detained under Kegulation III of 1818. 


List of Bengal Bevolutionanes detained under Regulation JIJ of 


Serial No.' 

i 

Name. ’ ■ 

Date of detention. 

1 

Man Mohan Bhattacharii . . . • 

25tli Septe,mbei-, 1923. 

■ ' ' 2 

Satish Chandra Bhattacharji . . 

Di.to. 

3 

Jadii Gopal Miihharji » . . . 

Birto. 

4 

Bhiipendra Kumar Diitt ..... 

Ditto. 

. 5 

Jyotish Chandra Ghosh ..... 

Di>. 

6 

Manoranjan Das Gupta ..... 

DiHo. 

7 

Bhupati Mazumdar . . . . 

Ditto. 

8 

1 Amrita Lai Sarkar ..... 

Ditto. 

9 

1 Eahindra Nath Sen Gupta .... 

Ditto. 

10 

Kali Prasad Bauer jl ..... 

27th September, 1923. 

11 

Jihan Lnl Chatterji ..... 

4th October, 1923. 

12 

SativshChskravarti ..... 

23rd January, 1924. 


Anm Chandra Guha ..... 

25th January, 1924, 


Kiran Chandra Mukharji .... 

Ditto. 

15 

Puma Chandra Das . . . 

8th March, 1924. 

16 

Bepin Behari GanguH 

9th March, 1924, 

17 

Pratiii Ganguly ...... 

22nd August, 1924. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour : , May I inquire whether the detention is limited 
as to time, or wdiether the prisoners are detained at the pleasure of the 
Government ? 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: I am afraid I must ask for notice of that question. 

Mr. 0. S, Eanga Iyer: May I ask the Honourable Member to get the 
information sought for in (b) of question No. 325? May I ask him to 
secure the information which he failed to give to this House? 

Mr, H. Tonkinson: I will consider that point. 

Mr. Ki Ahmed: Is it not a fact that a supplementary question is a 
question which elicits further facts regarding the matter in issue, and, in 
view of that, is not Sir Hari Singh. Gour, entitled to get his answer from 
the Honourable the Joint Secretary of the Home Department as to tbe 
time wdtbiii which the Government propose to release these people, or 
the time for which they wish, to keep them in custody at the cost of tbe 
State and the population of India ?^ 

Ml De?aki 3?rasad Sinhar.'Sir, are -Government aware that 'yesterday 
the Honourable the Home Member,, speaking on a Besolution which was 
discussed in this House, said that the case of each political ddtenti had 
been placed before him and examined. by him? , , 
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Mr. H, Tonkinson: I am afraid I do not recoPect the statement; you 
had better ask the Honourable Member. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: Are we to wait to put questions after the 
Home hlember arrives here? I want to know, after whut the Home 
Member said yesterday, whether it is not the duty of the Cxovernment of 
India to obtain information in regard to each of these detenus? 

Mr. R. E. Shanmukham Ghetty: Is the Honourable klember aware of 
the fact that the Home Member told the House yesterday that he took 
on his shoulders the fullest responsibility for the promulgation of the Ordi- 
nance and 'the detention of these prisoners and did not want to take shelter 
behind the Local Government?* 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: I believe that is a fact. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmnkliam Giietty : Then does not the Honourable Member 
realise that it is the diity of the Grovernment of India to get the informa- 
tion asked for about these political detenus? 

Mr, H. Tonkinson: So far as the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act is concerned, the answer is in the negative. 

Mr. C. S, Ranga Iyer: Are the Government further aware that the Home 
Member said yesterday that all the, prisoners were treated according to 
their status while the Honourable Member says he is not in possession of 
information in regard to their treatment? 

The Honourable Sir- Charles Innes: May I point out, Sir, that you have 
already intervened in this matter. The Honourable the Leader of the 
House will no doubt consider wliat you have said, and I suggest the matter 
may be left at that, 

Tuesday, 9th March, 1926. 

E^bduction m THE Wetoht oe Mu. Subhas Chahbua Bose, a State 
Prisoheu at Mahdalay. 

*Mr. K» G. ^STeogy (on behalf of Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer) : Is it a 
fact that Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose's weight has gone down and that his 
present weight is 156 lbs. ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Mr. Bose's present weight 
has been reduced to 144-1 pounds owing to his having been on hunger-strike. 

Guaht of Aleowavces to the State PuisoNEks at Mandalay fob 
Religious Ceuemonifs. 

’^'Mr, G-aya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the expenses* of 
the last Burua Puia and Saraswati Puja performed by the State prisoners 
and detenus in Mandalay Jail have not yet been paid by Government? 

(h) Is it a fact that during the War, State prisoners and detenus 
coniined in Raj’shahi Jail were allowed to perform the Burga Puj%, and 3 
handsome grant was made by , the Government for the purpose? 

(c) Is it a fact that a similar grant was made for the prisoners confined 
under Regulation TIT of 3818 in the Hazaribagh Central Jail in Bihar on 
the occasion of the Durga Pu|a and -'Saraswati Pu|a? :■ 
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(d) Is it a fact that the detenus confined in Berhampiir Jail in Janu- 
ary, 1925, were allowed to perform, the Saras wati Piija, and that a siim 
of Bs; 50 was sanctioned? 

^ {e) Will the Government please state what amount, if any, has beeni 
paid to or sanctioned for the prisoners in Mandalay Jail on account of 
such religious performances? 

' The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : ■ (a) As a special case, the 
expenses of the last Durga Puja amounting to Es. 500 have been paid by 
Government. No allowance was made for the Saraswati Puja. 

(h) No. The facts are that a sum- of PiS. 250, the expenditure of which 
had been wrongly authorised in this connection by the jail authorities and 
objected to in audit, was later sanctioned by Government in the special 
circumstances of the case. 

(c) The Local Government report that no such grants have been made. 

(d) The answer is in the negative. The amount was met from the 
detenus’ allowances. 

(e) I have given the reply in answer to {a). 


Monday, 22nd February, 1926, 

STATEMENT LAH) ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Mr, J. CBEEAE ■ (Home Secretary) : I lay on the 
table a statement giving informattion which was promised in reply to a 
question asked by the Honourable Mr. Anugraha Narayan Sinha, on the 
lOtl. February, i926, regarding Committees appointed in 1922 — ^24. 


Year, 

Karnes of Committees. 

Report submitted 
or not. 

Expenditnre. 

Remarks. 




Rs. A. r. 


1922 

Committee oii Public 





PetitioTis. 

St-ft‘ Selection Board 
Committee. 

Indiati Arm.s Rules 


16,046 1 0 



Committee. 


7ihy&0 0 0 



Frontier Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 



'"'.'I 

yu. 


Railway Industries Com- 




mittee, 

Seamen’s Recruitment 


7,383 33 11 



' Committee. 

Rrilway RiskKote Com- 


4,186 0 0 



mittee. 


Not known. 


* 

'’I'lie India nization Com- 




mittee. 

Tbe ' Waziristan Com- 

■' I':;]]-', 

Ditto. 



mittee. 
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Tear, Name.? of Committees, 


I Report submitted 
1 or not. 


::mZ. 




Coal Bust Committee 


Expenditure. 


The Braitiiwaite Com- j 
mittee, | 

The Indian Ketrench- I 
meut Committee, ! 
Bengal Pilot Service I 
Committee* | 

Machinery Committee . i 
BazTway Depreciation ; 

Pund Committee. i 
Railway Statistics Revi- I 
sion Committee, 

New Capital Enquiry ^ 
Committee.; i 

Preliminary Committee ' 
on Workmen’s Com- ’ 
pensation Bill. 

Joint Committee on the 
Cotton Transport Bill. 

Joint Committee on thts | ' 
Indian Boilers Bill. | ^ 
Joint Committee on the \ 
Indian Mines Bill. L 

The Ta,riH‘ Board . * ' 


Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee. 

Committee to make re- 
commendations regard- 
ing the re-organization 
of the administrative 
methods of the Forest 
Department. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Committee on 

Police 

Uniforms. 


Calcutta High 

Court 

Retrenchment 

Com- 

mittee. 



The Committee 
submitted its first 
report in jMCp y 
1924?. Its inves- 
tigations have not 
yet been com- 
pleted. Further 
experimental work 
is being carried 
out. 

Yes. , 


Rs. A, p, 

22,448 0 0 

71,000 0 0 

6,000 0 0 

1,200 0 0 

38,933 0 0 

27,870 0 0 

8,600 0 0 

3,913 0 0 

1,843 0 0 

3,951 IS 0 

1,52,065 (1923-24) 
(actual) 

1,97,800 (^1924-25) 
(Revised Estimate) 
1,89,741: (1925-26) 
(Estimated). 

1,37,623 0 0 

4,450 0 0 


A sum of Rs. 7,592 
has been incurred 
up to September 
1925. It is an- 
ticipated that a 
furtlier expendi- 
ture of Rs. 2,400 
will bo incurred. 


1,500 0 0 


2,934 0 0 


: Remarks. 


Estimated, 


Committee met when 
the legislature was 
not in Session. 

BittOfc 


The Board has sub- 
mitted 8 reports 
so far. It is stil[ 
at work* 


Approximate* 


Estimated. 
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Year, j Names o£ Committees. I^eport submitted 

or not. 


Expendiinre. 


Eesiaeks. 


Es. A. p. 'I 


192S Indian Bar Committee . 


Eo 5 ?al Commission on 
Superior Services in 
India. 

Select Committee ontbe 
abolition of Transpor- 
tation Bill. 

1924 Civil Justice Committee 


Eeforms Enquiry Com- 
mittee. 

Cairia^e and Wagon 
Standards Committee, 
Locomotive Standards 
Committee. 


1.17.000 0 0 Approximate includ- 

ing : printing: 
charges. 

4.70.000 0 0 Approximate. 


180 0 0 Ditto. 


2,82,867 0 0 Excluding tlie cost 
of printing. 

46, COO 0 0 


74,108 0 0 
83,569 0 0 


Colonies Committee 


Auxiliary and Territori- | 
al Forces Committee, i 


The Committee was 
not instructed to 
submit a report 
and did not, as a !> 
Committee, submit | 
any report. j 


37,770 4 0 I 


; Indian Taxation inquiry ' 

Committee. expected 

shortly. 

External Capital Com- 
mittee. ^ 

! 

Coal Committee , 

Post and Telegraph 
Committee. « 


17,500 0 0 


5,00,000 0 0 


Estimated. 


Approximate, 


Negligible and not | 
separa tel y recorded . I 

76,162 0 0 I Approximate, 

28,500 0 0 I 


Standing Emigration 
I Committee, 


Committee of Enquiry 
into the worhing of 
the London Timber 
Agency of the Govern- 
ment of India, 


5,140 12 0 This is a Standing 
Committee and 
meets when tlie 
legislature is in 
sessions. It is 
elected annually. 
No formal reports 
of the meetings of 
the Committee are 
submitted. 

JY754-1C-0 1 ■ 
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APPENDIX!. 

Acts passed hy hath CTiamhers of the Indian Legislatufe during the 

Delhi Session^ 1926. 

. 1. Tlie BmMl Cause Courts (attachment of immoveable property-) Act, 1920, 

^ 2. The Code of Criminal Porcedure (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

3. The Government Trading Taxation Act, 1926. 

4. The Guardians and Wards (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

5. The Indian Lunacy (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

6. The Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

7. The Indian Naturalization Act, 1926. 

8. The Steel Industry (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

9. The Insolvency (Amendment) Act, 1926, 

10. The Code of Criminal Procedure (Second Amendment*) Act, 1926, 

11. The Promissory Notes (Stamp) Act, 1926. 

12. The Contempt of Courts Act, 1926. 

13. The Indian Registration (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

14. The Madras Civil Courts (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

15. The Legal Practitioners (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

16. The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

17. The Indian TariS (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

18. The Madras Civil Courts (Second Amendment) Act, 1926. 

19. The Indian Finance Act, 1926. 

20. The Cotton Industry (Statistics) Act, 1926. 

21. The Legal Practitioners (Fees) Act, 1926. 

22. The Code of Civil Procedure (Second Amendment) Act, 1926. 

23. The Delhi Joint Water Board Act, 1926. 

24. The Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

25. The Indian Divorce (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

26. The Indian Factories (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

27. The Transfer of Property (Amendment) Act, 1926. 
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Statement of ojieial and mn-ojficial Bills fending before the Council of State and 

the Legislative Assembly. 


No. 

Bill. 

Originating Chamber. 

.Remaeks. ■ 


(a) Official. 



1 

Court-fees (Amendment) 
Bill. 

Legislative Assembly 

Introduced and referred to Select 
Committee. Beport of the 
Committee presented. 

2 

Indian Insurance Com- 
panies Bill. 

Ditto 

Introduced and referred to Select 
Gommitee. 

3 

Legislative Bodies Cor- 
rupt Practices Bill. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

4 

Indian Bar Councils Bill 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


(6) Non-official, 



1 

Indian Medical Educa- 
tion Bill (The Honour- 
able Dt, U. Bama 
Bau). 

Council of State 

Introduced and circulated for 
opinion. 

2 

Indian Succession 

(Amendment) Bill (The 
Honourable Sir Arthur 
Froom). 

Ditto 

Passed by the Council of State and 
laid on the table in the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

3 

4 

Hindu Coparcener’s 

Liability Bill. (Sir H. 
S. Gour). 

Weekfy Payments Bill. 
(Biwan Cimman Lai). 

liOgislatiTe Assembly 

Ditto 

Deferred to Select Committee. Re- 
drafted at the request of the 
Committee and circulated for 
opinion. Report of the Com- 
mittee presented with the recom- 
j menda-tion that no further stej« 
be taken until the Eiil is re- 
shaped by some expert Committee 
on the codification of Hindu 
Law. 

Introduced and circulated for 
opinion. Motion for reference to 
Select Committee withdrawn by 
the mover. 

6 

Indian Medical Degrees 
(Amendment) Bill. (Mr. 
Kumar Sankar Bay). 

Ditto 

Introduced. Motion to take the 
Bill into consideration with- 
drawn by the mover. 

6 

Indian Arbritration Bill 
(Mr. Harchandrai 

Visfaindas) 

Ditto 

Iiitroducted and circulated for 
opinion. 

7 

Criminal Law Bepealing 
and Amending Bill. 
(Sir H. a Gour). 

Ditto 

Introduced. 

8 

Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure (Amendment) 
Bill (Amendment of 
section 367). (Mr. K.K. 
Chanda). 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


AFPINBIX, ; /Ml 


SMement of offic'M and mn-o£kiul BiU^ before the Councu 0/ State and 

the Legislative Assefnbly — contd. 


."Xo.."," 

■ Bill 

Originating Chamber. 

Eemabks. ' 


{b) N oii-qfftoi at - GOiitd. 



■9 

Indian Medical Eduoa- i 
tion BiU. (Dr. K. G. 
Loliokare). 

Legislative Assembly 

Introduced. 

■ ao 

Indian Penal Code . 
(Amendment) Bill 

(Amendment of section 
Ml). (Sir H. S. Gour). 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

... ai 

Indian Penal Code 
(Amendment) Bill 

(Amendment of Chap- 
ters VI and VIII). 
(Mr. A. Pvangaswaml 
Ij^engar). 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

t2 

Reservation of the 
Coastal Trafiic of India 
Bill, (Sardar V. N. 
Mutalik). 

Ditto 

1 ■ ' ! 

^ Ditto. 

13 

Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure (Amendment) 
Bill (Amendment of 
section 491). (Mr. 

Amar Xadi Dutt). 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

14 

Specific Relief (Amend- 
ment) BilL (Diwan 
Bahadur M. Eama- 
chandra Rao). 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

15 

Prevention of Deferred 
Rebates Bill. (Mr. K. 
a Enogy). 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

16 

Prohibition of Export of 
Cattle Bill. (Pandit 
Shamlal Hehru). 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

17 

Indian Income-tax 

(Amendment) Bill. 

(Mr. Amar Nath Dutt). 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

18 

Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure (Amendment 
Bill (Amendment of 
section 144). (Mr. R. 
K. Shanmukham Chet- 

ty). 

DitLo . . 

Ditto. 

19 

Indian Evidence (Amend- 
ment) Bid, (IVIr. K. 
K Chanda). 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

20 

Imperial Bank of India 
(Amendment) Bill. 

(Mr. B. Das). 

Ditto 

Ditto. 
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Statement of official and mn-official Bills fending before tJie Oouncil of St, ate 
and the Legislative Assembly— conolA. 


Ko. 

3 m . ■■ 

Originating Cbamber. 

Eemaeks. 


(b) No n’offici al — concld. 




Indian ■ ■ Begistration 
(Amendment) Bill. 

(Biwan Baliadnr M. 
Bamachandra Bao). . 

Legislative Assembly 

Introduction. 

22 

■ 'i 


Ditto 

1 

Ditto. 
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21 si January, 1926. 


Statement showing non-offidal Resolutions adof ted by the Council oj Sime during 
the Simla Session, 1924, and action talcen by Government thereon. 


Serial. 

No. 

Bate on wliicli 
moved. 

By whom. 

Subject of Resolu- 
tion. 

Depart- 

ment 

concerned. 

1 Action taken by Government.. 

■ 1 

9tli Septem- 
bei, 1924. 

The Honourable 
Sir Maneeiiji 

Badabboy. 

Annual provision 
for the reduction 
or avoidance of 
public debt. 

Finance . 

It has been decided to make an 
annual provision for five years 
commencing from 1925-26 to- 
wards reduction or avoldaiiee of 
debt — vide Governmentof India, 
Finance Department, jRfiSOlu- 
tloii No. BVIS-II-F., dated the 
9th December, 1924. 

2 

17tb Septem- 
ber, 1924.: 1 

The Hononrable 
Sardar Jogendra 
Singh. 

Appointment of a 
representative of 
the producers i 

on the Taxation 
Enquiry Com- 
mittee. 

Bo. . 

The Honourable Sardar Jogendra 
Singh was appointed Member of 
the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee. 

3 

22ncl Septem- 
ber, 1924. 

Bitto 

Appointment of an 
Indian to the 
ilailway Board. 

Railway . 

The Eesolution will be borne in 
mind when making selections for 
appointments in the Railway 
Board as they fall vacant. 


Statement showing non-official Resolutions adopted by the Council of State during' 
the Delhi Session, 1925, and action taken by Government thereon. 


Serial 

No. 

Bate on which 
moved. 

By whom. 

Subject of Resolu- 
tion. 

Depart- 

ment 

concerned, 

1 . 

I Action taken by Government, 

1 

22nd January, 
1925. 

The Honouiahle 
Mr. Fhiroze C. 
Sethna. 

Removal of the bar 
upon the admis- 
sion of Indian 
students to the 
University Train- 
ing Corps attached 
to the different 
Universities in the 
United Kingdom. 

Army . 

The undertaking which was given 
on behalf of Oovermnent has 
been fulfflloci. Ihe Secretary of 
State was addressed on the 
subject in March, 1923, 

2 

28th January, 

, 1925. 

The Honourable 
Khan Bahadur 
Ebrahim Haroon 
Jaifer. 

Scholarships and 
prizes for Indian 
art students en- 
gaged impainting, 
sculpture, archi- 
tecture and 

artistic crafts. 

Industries 
and Laboxu' 

Proposals for the establishment of 
a Central Art Institute at Delhi 
are at present under considera- 
r tion of the Government of India. 

3 

16 th February 
1925. 

The Honourable 
Br. Sir Beva 
Fiasad Sarva- 

'dh|kaxy.,;,V''/: 

Supply of Ganges ^ 
water at and ' 
below Narora. 

Bo. . 

After consulting the Government 
of the United Provinces the 
Government of India have 
decided not to take any action 
on the Resolution. 


IZth Febru- 
ary, 1925. 

The Honourable 
Khan Bahadur 
Ebrahim Haroon 
Jaffer. 

Establishment of a 
School of Mining 
in Ohoia Nagpur. 

Bo. . I 

As stated during tlie dekvU on 
this Resolution a school of mines 
is under constractlon at Dhan- 
bad in the Chota Nagpur Divi- 
sion of Bihar and Orissa. Its 
Itot session will commence uom 
Ist November, 1926. 


a - 2 ' 
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Statement showing non-official Resolutions adopted hy the Council of State during 
the Simla, Session, 1925, and action taken by Government thereon. 


Serial Bate on which 
Ko. raoved. 


By whom. 


Subject of Besolu- 
tion. 


! Depart- 
ment 

concerned. 


.Action taken by Government. 


8th Septem- 
ber, 1925. 


The Honourable Indianisation of the Commerce A copy of the debate on the 


ilr. Phiroze 0. 
Sethna. 


staff and estab- 
lishment of the 
High Commis- 
sioner for India 
in the United 
Kingdom. 


itesoiution has .been forward- 
ed to the High Commissioner 
and he has been informed that 
the Government of India desire 
that the principle Involved in 
■the Eesoiution should be fol- 
lowed' and that consistently 
. with economy and efficiency ; 
opportunities should be taken 
to Indianise the higher staff of 
the estabilshment. 


2 10th Septem- The Honourable 
her, 1925. Dr. Sir Beva Pra- 
sad Sarvadhikary. 


Honourable Protection of the Education, The Ifesoliition was communicat- 


rights of Indians Health and 
in South Africa. Lands. 


ed to His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India by telegram on 
the 11th September, 1925, and 
with his approval negotiations 
were entered into to obtain the 
consent of the Union Govern- 
ment to the despatch of a de- 
putation to South Africa. The 
result of these negotiations has 
been that, with the concur- 
rence of the Union Govern- 
ment, a deputation consisting 
of Mr, G. P. Paddison, G.S.I. , 
I.C.S., Commissioner of 
Labour, Madras, Sir Beva 
Prasad Sarvadhikary, Ivt., 

0. 1.E., and the Honourable 
Saiyad Baza Ali, Member, 
Council of State, accompanied 
by Mr. G. S. Bajpai, C.B.E., 

1. G.S., as Secretary is, at i^re- 
sent, in South Africa, collect- 
ing information regarding the 
economic coatlition and general 
position of the resident Indian 
community in South Africa 
and ascertaining their wishes 
and requirements, with a view 
to further representations and 
discussions on the subject. 


,3 X5th Beptem- The Honourable 
ber, 1925. Br. Sir Beva i"ra- 
sad Sarvadhikar 3 ^ 


Work done by the Home 
Central Govern- 
ment in connec- 
tion with the 
transfened sub- 
jects. 


The question of the action to 
be taken is under the consi- 
deration of the Governhieiit of 
India. 


Bam Saran Bas. on coal. deration. 
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Statement shelving non-official Resolutions adopted by tie Ltgislaihe Asstu bly 
during the Delhi Session, 1925, and action taken by Governmerti ilcreon. 


Serial 

Ko. 

Date on which 
moved. 

By whom. 

Subject of 
Eesolution. 

Depart- 

ment 

concerned. 

1 

Action taken by Government.. 

1 

23rd and 27th 
January, 
1925. 

3klr. B. Venliata- 
patiraju. 

Exchange and Cur- 
rency Enquiry 
Committee. 

Finance . 

As announced in His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s speech in the' 
Indian Legislature on tiie 20th 
August, 1925, a Boyal Commis- 
sion on Indian Currency and 
Finance has been appointedi 
to examine and report on the 
Indian exchange and ciuTcncy 

2 

27th January 
and 5th Feb- 
ruary, 1925. 

Mr. M. K. Achaiya 

Grievances of the 
subordinate em- 
ployees of the 
Indian Railways. 

i 

! 

Baiiway . 

system and practice. 

The Government of India are not 
in agreement with this Re- 
solution and do not, there- 
fore, propose to initiate the 
enquiry suggested therein. They 
have drawn the attention of 
Railway Administrations to the 
debates on the Resolution as 
also on the Budget, and they 
have no doubt that any genuine 
grievances which exist will bo 
remedied by the Railway Ad- 
ministrations concerned. 

3 

28th January 
and 5th Feb- 
ruary, 1925. 

Mr. C. Dura swami Criminal Law Ain- 
Aiyangar. endment, Ordi- 

j nance I of 1924. 

Home . 

The Government of India have 
not been able to accept the 
recommendations contained in 
the Resolution. No action, 
was accordingly taken other 
than to report the result of the 
debate to the Secretary of 
State. 

4 

12th Febru- 
ary, 1925. 

Sir PuTshotamdas 
Thahurdas. 

Ventilation of the 
grievances of In- 
dians in Mandat- 
ed Territories. 

Legislative 

; The Government of India, while 
unable to contemplate action 
on the lines recommended,, 
drew the attention of the Sec- 
retary of State to the report 
of the debate, and asked him 
to move for early exaraination 
by the Colonial Office of the- 
language grievance which had 
already been fully represented 
by the Colonies Committee, 

5 

17th and 19th 
Feb niary, 
1925. 

Mr. B. Venljata- 
patiraju. 

Establishment of a 
Military College. 

Army 

The resolution has been given 
effect to by the appointment 
of the Skeen Committee. 


Statement shoumtg non-offiicial Resolutions adopted by the Legislative Assembly 
during the Simla Session, 1925, and action taken by Government thereon. 


Serial 

No. 

Date on which 
moved. 

By whom. 

Subject of Resolu- 
tion. 

Depart- 

ment 

concerned. 

1 

Action taken by Government. 

1 

2nd Septem- 
ber, 1925. 

Haji Wajihuddin , 

ProMbition of 

liquors. 

Finance . 

No action was considered by 
Government to be necessary. 

2 

2nd Septem- 
ber, 1925. 

Dr. K, G. Lohokare 

Recruitment to the 
Indian Medical 
Service. 

Army , 

The undertaking which was given 
by Government to bring the' 
debate to the notice of the 
Secretary of State has been. 
fulfilled and the question of 
what further action should be- 
taken with regard to this Re- 
solution is being examined. 

E 

2nd and 16th 
September, 
1925. 

Pandit Shamlal 
Nehru. 

Amendment of the 
Electoral Rules In 
regard to political 
disqualifications. 

Home . 

For the reasons indicated in the 
Home Department Resolution! 
No. F.-586— 25-Pub., dated the 
20th October, 1925, the Govern- 
ment of India were unable to- 
accept the recommendation 
contained in the Resolution. 

• 4 

1 

16th Septem- 
ber, 1925. 

,1 

Sir PuTshotamdas 
Thakurdas. 

Suspension of the i 
cotton excise duty 

Finance * 

The collection of the duty has been 
suspended with efifect from the* 
1st December, 1925 — vide Gov- 
ernment of India, Finance 
Department, Notification No.. 
F.-130-F., dated tlie 1st Decem- 
ber, 1925. 
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